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Aicieni  and  Modern  Malta  :  containing  a  Defcrittion  of  the  Ports  and 
Cities  of  the  IJIands  of  Malta  and  Goza^  together  with  the  Monuments 
of  Antiquity  ffill  remaining^  the  different  Governments  to  which  they 
have  beenjubjeSttd^  their  Trade  and  Finances  :  as  alfo  the  Hi/lory  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  ofjerttfalem^frarn  their  fir fl  Ejlahhjhment  m 
Malta  till  the  'Beginning  cf  the  \qth  Century  :  with  a  purticular  Ac^ 
count  of  the  Events  which  preceded  and  attendid  its  Capture  hy  the 
French  asul Conqtuji  by  the  Englijh.  By  Lou i s  de  BoifgeH n »  Knight 
of  Malta :  IVith  an  Appendix^  containing  a  Number  of  authentic 
Staie-PaperJ  and  other  Documents^  a  Chart  of  the  IflandSy  Views^ 
Portraits^  Antiques^  Vc.  3  Vol.  4ro.  Pp.  1008.  4I.  4s.  Robin« 
Tons.     1804. 

IN  this  wofk  the  Chevalier  de  Boifgelin  has  endeavoured  to  bring, 
into  a  confiparativelj  fmall  compals,  the  fubftance  of  all  that  has 
been  written  on  the  Ifland  of  Malta,  its  fovcrci^^ns  and  inhabitants; 
and  the  very  long  lift  of  books  which  is  prefixed  tj  his  firft  volume 
fufficicntly  (hews  that  nothing  which  labour  and  perfeverancc  could 
cfeA  has  been  neglcfted  by  him.  Happy  fhould  we  be,  could  we, 
confcientioufly  declare,  that  he  has  fo  far  fuccfcded  in  this  arduous 
attempt,  as  10  render  this  condcnfed  mafs  of  information  interefting 
or  ioftruAive.  But  the  deledando  pariterque  moncndo  is  an  art 
which  this  worthy  Knig)it  docs, not  ^pear  to  have  (ludied  ;  and,  io 
troth,  it  is  evident,  fi^  the  produi^ion  before  us,  that  he  has  beea 
Buicta  lefs  familiar. wiik  the  pen  than  with  the  fword. 
MO,  Lxxt'x.  Yoi.  XX.  .    B  The 
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The  firft  volume  is  divided  into  two  books,  the  firft  of  which  con- 
tains the  civily  political^  and  natural  hiftory  of  Malta;  and  the  fe* 
cond  \s  occupied  by  an  ample  account  of  the  Conftitudon  and  Finan- 
ces of  the  Order.  As  a  fpecimen  of  the  work  we  (hall  extraft  from  the 
former  lome  parts  of  the  chapter  which  exhibits  a  defer. ption  of  the 
Maltefe,  their  manners,  cuftoms,  ceremonies,  and  diverfions. 

*  "The  Maltefe,  though  continually  fubjeA  to  difleretit  nations,  have  al- 
ways preferved  their  original  chara6ler ;  which  fufficiently  proves  their  de- 
fcent,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fhews  that  they  have  mixed  very  little  with 
any  of  the  people  who  have  by  turns  governedi  their  country. 

*'  Thpir  countenances  announce  an  African   origin.     They  are   (hort, 

firong,  plump,  with  curled  hair,  flat  nofes,  turned  up  lips,  and  the  colour  of 

'  their  ikins  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  inhabitants  or  the  Hates  of  Barbary  : 

their  language  is  alfo  fo  nearly  the  fame,  that  they  perfedly  understand  each 

other. 

*'  It  is,  perhaps,  as  much  owing  to  the  fituation  of  Malta,  as  to  the  diffe- 
rent Grangers  who  have  vilited  and  conquered  the  illand,  that  theMaltele 
have  become  very  induftrious,  adive,  faithful,  economical,  courageous,  atid 
the  bed  iailors  in  the  Mediterrahean.  But,  notwithflanding  thefe  good  qtia*  - 
lities,  they  flill  retain  fome  of  the  defects  generally  attributed  to  the  Afri- 
cans; and  are  mercenary,  paffionate,  jealous,  vindidtive,  and  addldied  to 
thieving.  They  ha^e  likewife  fometimes  recalled  the  idea  of  the  Punica  iFi- 
(ks.  They  are  fantaliical  and  fuperftitious  in  the  higheft  degree,  but  their 
ignorance  does  not  unfit  them  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts. 

•  "  The  only  cuftora  peculiar  to  Malta  ftill  fubfi fling,  and  which  indeed  is 
retained  among  none  but  people  of  fortune,  is  the  cucciha,  that  is  to  fay, 
an  alfembly  given  by  parents  on  their  children's  firft  birth-day.  The  com- 
pany being  met  in  the  great  hall,  which  is  always  much  more  ornamented 
than  any  other  part  of  the  houfe,  the  child  is  brought  in;  and  if  it  be  aboy» 
lie  is  prefented  with  two  bafkets,  the  one  containing  corn  and  fweetroeati, 
and  the  other  trinkets,  coins,  an  ink-tland,  a  fword,  &c.  The  choice  he 
inakes  on  this  occasion,  will,  according  to  their  notions,  give  a  juft  idea  of 
his  future  dtfpofition,  and  the  mode  of  life  he  will  embrace.  Should  he  chufe 
the  corn,  it  is  a  iign  of  a  liberal  character ;  if  he  prefers  the  ink*ftand,  he  is 
to  be  brought  up  either  to  trade  or  the  bar ;  and  if  he  takes  the  fword,  the 
greatefl  hopes  are  entertained  of  his  courage.  Achilles  thus,  by  a  choice  of 
the  fame  nature,  difcoveredto  the  court  of  Lycomedcs,  that  his  female  habi- 
liments ferved  only  to  conceal  a  hero.  If  the  child  be  a  girl,  needles,  filks, 
and  ribbands,  fupply  the  place  of  the  fword  and  ink-ftand, 

*'  An  entertainment  was  formerly  given  on  Shrove-Tuefday,  by  the  ffrand- 
mafter  to  the  people,  in  the  great  fquare  of  the  city  Valetta*  Long  beama 
were  fixed  againft  the  guard-houfeoppofite  to  the  palace,  and  between  each 
were  faftened  rope-ladders,  the  whole  covered  over  by  branches  of  trees  in 
leaf:  to  which  were  tied,  from  top  to  bottom,  live  animals,  balkets  of  eggs^ 
hams,  faufages,  wreaths  of  oranges;  in  (hort,  all  kinds  of  provifions.  Thfr 
edifice  was  called  Cocagna,  and  was  crowned  by  a  globe  compofed  of  linen 
cloth,  on  which  ftood  the  figure  of  Fame  in  relievo,  holding  a  flag  with  the 
grand-mailer's  arms.  The  people  were  aflembled  in  the  great  fquare,  and 
-were  prevented  by  one  man,  with  a  wand  in  his  hand,  from  attacking  the 
Coci^na,  till  the  grand-ma fter  gave  the'  fignal.  The  man  with  the  wand  ia 
entiUed  the  Gran  yiscwti,  and  Uie  admixuitration  of  tlie  police  is  committed 
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lo  his  care.  The  Maltefe  people  were  fo  obedient,  and  ftood  in  fuch  com- 
plete awe  of  this  officer  of  ju  it  ice,  that  one  day,  on  a  falfe  (ignal  being  given, 
they  had  already  begun  to  attack  the  Cocagna,  but  on  being  called  back,  the 
crowd,  tiiough  half  way  ap  theladders^  immediately  defcendedm  (ilence. 
-  *'  The  Maltefe  never  allowed  either  foreigners  or  foldiers  to  (hare  the 
profits  of  this  feftival,  but  refented  verv  fertouflv  any  attempt  at  participa-' 
tion.  The  provifions  ot  the  Cocagna  became  tnc  property  of  thofe  who, 
having  feized  them,  were  able  to  carry  them  offin  fafety  through  the  crowd. 
This  caufed  furioas  battles,  the  combatants  alfailing  each  other,  attacking 
and  defending  with  great  violence.  To  the  fird  who  reached  the  figure  of 
Fame  was  allotted  ibme  pecuniary  remuneration,  and  on  the  (landard's  be* 
ing  taken  to  be  returned  to  the  grand-mafter,  the  cloth  globe, '  compofed  of 
two  parts,  burfi  open,  and  out  came  a  flight  of  pigeons. 

"  Happily  the  repeated  fliouts  of  the  populace  prevented  the  cries  of  he 
miferable  animals  hung  to  the  Cocagna  being  heard,  though  thefe  vidims 
were  palled  to  pieces  from  the  branches  and  eat  up,  whild  iViW  alive.  The 
people  were  particularly  delighted  with  this  entertainment,  which  had  been 
fupprefled  for  (broe  time,  but  Was  re-efiabliOied  otice  more  during  the  reign 
of  the  grai)fi-4na(ler  Rohan. 

"  Ail  young  women  refiding  in  the  country  infided,  before  they  were  mar- 
ried, on  its  being  particularly  Itipulated  in  the  contract,  that  their  hufbands 
ihould  take  them  every  year  to  the  city  La  Valetta  on  St.  John's  day,  to  the 
Ok!  City  on  St.  Peter's,  and  to  the  cafal  Zeitun  on  St.  Gregory's.  This 
plainly  (hewed  tliey  had  no  great  idea  of  the  complaifance  of  their  intended 
bridegrooms ;  and  as  they  were  very  anxious  to  exhibit  their  perfons,  and  at 
the  jBiae  lime  pofTefled  no  inconfiderable  (hare  of  curioiity,  they  had  re* 
courfc  to  this  method,  to  prevent  the  poffibllity  of  a  refufaL'* 

If  a  regular  and  rapid  increafe  of  population  be,  as  no  doubt  it  19, 
one  chaiaderiitic  of  the  happinefs  and  profperity  of  a  people,  and  of 
ths  mildnefs  of  a  government,  it  will  not  be  denied,  by  any  one  who 
reads  the  following  ftatement,  that  the  Maltefe  were  a  happy  people, 
or  that  the  government  of  the  Knights  was  a  mild  government. 

"  But  nolwithilanding  all  that  has  been  faid,  and  the  extreme  fertility  of 
fome  parts  oftheiHand,  Malta  is  (litl  very  far  from  being  able  to  furnifh  lis 
inhabitants  with  the  necelFaries  of  life  without  foreign  aliiliance.  This  is 
principally  owing  to  the  encreafe  of  population,  which  is  augmented  to  a  de- 
gree fcarcely  ever  before  known  in  hiflory,  and  which  is  a  Uronger  proof 
ofthegoodnefs  of  the  government  than  any  arguments  ever  advanced  to  (he 
contrary. 

*'The  Mallefe  were  not  men  who' inhabited  a  fruitful  land,  proroifing  a 
plentiful  harvefl  for  the  fiipport  of  their  numerous  families,  together' with  a 
fuperabundance  of  provifions  enabling  them  to  live  with  eafe  and  comfort; 
bat  a  people  living  on  a  naturally  barren  foil,  which  fcarcely  afforded  them 
bread  for  three  m<mths  in  the  ye^ir ;  and  yet  this  people,  as  has  been  already 
obferved,  encreafe  J  and  multiplied  in  a  proportion  unknown  in  all  other 
countries.  Malta  in  15 30 did  not  contain  quiie  fifteen  thoufand  inhabitants, 
and  thele  were  reduced  to  ten  thoufand  at  the  raifing  of  the  fiege  in  the 
grand-maderihip  of  La  Valette ;  during  that  of  Omedcs,  Geza  was  entirely 
depopulated  ;  and  the  plague  in  1 592  made  terrible  ravages  on  the  ifland  ; 
notvvith/landing  which,  bv  the  cen(us  taken  in  16S2  the  population  of  the 
two  iHands  amounted  to  fifty -^one  thoufand  i'even  hundred  and  fifty.     Since 
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that  time,  the  Mallcfe  have  been  almoft  conAantiy  at  war ;  ttod  greaf  num- 
bers were  again  deftroyed  by  an  inft^dious  difiemper  in  167(» ;  yet  Tuch  was. 
the  encreaie  of  popuintion,  that  in  1798  Malta  contained  ninety  thoufand, 
and  Go2a  twenty  ibur  thoufand,  inhabitant. 

'<  Where  is  the^  country,  may  I  venture  to  a(k,  which  can  boaf^  of  fiich 
an  encrcafe,  and  fuch  a  continual  flate  of  profpcrity  ?  But  the  Maltese, 
who  are  naturally  fober,  require  but  little  nourifliment ;  beiides,  they  wera 
fo  perfedily  contented  with  the  roiidnefs  of  a  government  which  never  taxed 
either  the  labour  of  their  hands,  or  any  olher  effort  of  induftry,  thattbey 
became  too  much  attached  to  thcur  country  ever  to  leave  it,  well  knowing 
tliat,  in  almofl  every  otjier,  both  farmer  and  artificer  were  equally  fubjedlo 
burtbeufbme  taxes." 

The  account  of  Malta  is  clofcd  with  a  lift  of  plants  that  grow  in  the 
iiland  and  its  dependencies,  which  occupiers  no  lefs  than  twenty-Jix 
pages!  The  book  on  the  Conftitution  and  Finances  of  the  Order,  in 
which  the  conftant  attention  of  the  Knights  to  the  eafe  and  happinefs^ 
of  the  natives  is  fully  demonftrated,  contains  little  that  is  inteieliing  in 
the  perufal,  and  nothing  worthy  of  quotation.  The  foUowing  was 
the  annual  receipt  and  cxpence  of  the  governaicnt,  on  an  average  of 
ten  years,  from'1779  to  ij88.  Receipt  136)1141.  4s*  3d.  Expence 
126^1861.  leaving  a  furphis  of  9,928!.  4s.  3d.  But  the  expences 
tivere  materially  incrcafcd,  and  the  receipts  as  materially  diminiihed 
foon  after  the  commencement  of  the  .French  Revolution,  when  the 
Order  was  deprived  of  its  pofleflions  in  France,  and  in  thofe  countries 
-which  were  either  corrupted  by  French  principles,  or  fiibdued  by 
French  arms. 

The  fecond  volume  is  alfo  divided  into  two  books,  the  firft  of  which 
contains  the  Hiftory  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  from  the  firft  eftabiifh- 
men t  of  the  Order  in  the  ifland,  in  1530,  to  the  foundation  of  the 
city  of  La  Valetta,  in  1 566.  In  the  fecond  book  the  hiftory  is  conti- 
nued to  the  eledion  of  the  Grand>Mafter  De  Rohan,  in. 1775.  This 
volume  is  more  interefting  than  the  preceding  one,  as  it  records  many 
of  the  gallant  achievements  and  truly  heroic  exploits  of  thofe  gallant 
Knights,  in  their  beji  days,  particularly  during  the  memorable  fieger 
of  their  ifland  by  the  Turks  in  1565.  But  even  here  little  is  to  be 
found  that  was  not  known  before,  and  moft  of  the  events  had  beea 
,  more  copioufly,  and,  in  moft  refpcdls,  more  fiuisfadlorily  detailed  be- 
fore by  the  Abbe  de  Vcrtot.  We  learn,  from  a  note,  that  the  well- 
known  Comte  d'Entraigues  has  written  a  Hiftory  of  our  Henry  the  . 
Eighth,  which  we  concur,  with  the  Chevalier,  in  wiftiing  be  would 
publifli,  as,  we  really  think,  it  muft  be  a  curious  produ^ion.  In  the 
third  volume,  the  Hiftory  of  the  Knights  is  continued  until  the  con- 
queftof  Malta  by  the  Britifli  in  1800.  There  all  the  decrees  of 
the  different  aftemblies  of  regicides  and  rebels  in  France,  refpeAing 
the  Knights,  are  noticed;  and  an  account  given  of  the  confifcatton  of 
their  property  in  that  country.  This  is  followed  by  an  accurate  de- 
tail ol  the  proceedings  of  Buonaparte  and  his  myrmidons  ^  from  the 
arrival  of  tbe  French  fleet  under  Admiral  Brnix  to  the  final  furrender 
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ofrheifland;  whic^  exhibits  a  fccne  of  perfidy,  bai-nef?,  and  oppref- 
fion,  on  the  one  hand,  a  parallel  to  which  is  only  ro  be  found  in  the 
Hiftoryofthe  Corfican  Ufurpcr ;  and  a  icrics  uf  adls  of  treachery, 
meannefsy  and  pufilianimity,  on  the  other,  certainly  not  to  be  equal- 
led by  any  events  recorded  in  the  Hiftory  of  Maha.  in  contrafting 
tbe  condud  of  the  Knights  whtn  attacked  by  the  French  in  1798, 
with  their  condiid  two  centuries  and  a  half  before  when  afl'diled  by 
the  Turks,  we  find  an  inexhauHible  four»:e  of  (urprifennd  concern. 
In  the  firft  cafe  they  fuftained  a  iirge  for  x\zai\\  five  monthly  in  the 
laft  they  furrcndered  in  three  days : — When  the  Turks  gave  up  the 
ficge^  the  Knights  had  little  more  than  fix  hui^dred  men  lift  to  defend 
the  numerous foriifications  of  the  iHan  i  ;  but  when  ihey  yielded  to  the 
,Frencb  they  had  more  than  as  many  thoufands !  £ur^  'tis  true,  they 
had  notf  in  179B,  a  La  Valette  tocommanH  them,  and  toj  many  of 
theai  bad  lofl  every  fpark  of  that  nobk  fpirit  which  animated  the 
friends  of  tbe  Older,  in  the  firft  age?  of  its  inflitution. 

Buonaparte  and  hi^  banditti  had  no  fooner  landed  than  they  laid 
wafte  the  country,  and  plundered  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  all 
that  thL'y  poflefled. 

"  Towards  mid-day  the  whole  of  thecountryj  together  with  all  the  towers, 
except  Marfa  Sirocco,  were  in  the  poiTeflion  of  the  French,  and  alinolt  alt 
tbe  knights  at  the  different  forts  taken  prifoners  and  carried  to  Bonaparte ; 
wbofe  addrefs  to  them  on  this  occadon  gives  an  idea  of  impatience  and 
baughtinefs  of  ch&ra6ter  which  never  afterwards  appeared  in  his  condu6t. 
Eighteen  knights,  all  of  whom  were  French,  were  brought  before  him,  to 
whom  he  infiaotly  faid,  "  What!  am  I  conRantly  to  meet  with  knights  who 
have  taken  up  arms  again  (I  their  country  ?  I  ought  to  j^ive  orders  to  have 
YOU  all  Qiot  immediately."  He  afterwards  added,  "  How  could  you  evef 
believe  it  poliible  to  defend  yourlelves,  with  a  few  wretched  pcaf'ants, 
againfl  troops  which  have  conquered  and  fubdued  the  whole  of  Europe*  ?" 

Afler 


*  "  M.  Denon,  in  the  magnificent  work  he  has  lately  pnbhfhed  on  Egypt, 
makes  Bonaparte  addrefs  himfelf  in  a  very  diffeient  manner  to  tbe  knights  of 
Aiaka  who  had  been  taken  prifoners  and  brought  before  him  on  the  2Sd  Prai« 
rial.  **  Since  yw  were  cafiable  rf  taking  ufi  armj  against  your  country  ^'^  faid  he, 
"  ym  mint  know  hoKo  to  meet  death.  I  will  not  accept  of  you  as  prifoners  \  you 
may  thecefbre  return  to  Malta,  and  flay  there  till  it  fhall  become  my  pro* 
pcrty."  I  am  willing  to  believe  Dendn's  favourite  hero  was  incapable  of 
holding  fucn  falfe,  and  fuch  inexcufable  language.  I  will  make  no  remarks 
ou  the  lirfl  part  of  this  difcoarfe,  v.hich  is  a  reproach  made  by  ail  conquerors 
to  the  conquered,  however  unjuil  the  fir ti  hoftilities  :  but  the  words^a»  muu 
knmvhorji  to  meet  dfoth  defervc  Ibme  obfervations ;  though  they  do  not  exi- 
piaiivthe  kind  of  death  they  were  to  meet,  to  pleafe  the  commander  in  chief. 
As  a  military  man,  we  mud  believe  he  could  only  mean  they  were  to  die 
fword  in  hand :  yet  Bonaparte,  as  a  patriot  and  a  general,  could  never  wifk 
that  to  be  tbe  cafe :  fince  by  dying  fword  in  hand  the  French  knights,  in  his 
of^nion,  would  be  guilty  of  tbe  greateil  of  crimes,  that  of  treafon  again  ft 
the  nation.     He  cguU  not  therefore  widi  his  countrymen  t()  become  (o 
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on  this  head.  We  are  forry  to  fee,  in  different  parts  of  thb  work,  a 
kind  of  teoiporifing  fpirit  in  fpeaklng  of  this  fcourge  of  the  human 
race,  whofe  favour  the  author  feems  anxious  to  conciliate. 

Some  of  the  principal  motives  of  the  Diredlory  in  invading  Egypt 
are  here  detailed  with  tolerable  accuracy  ;  and  there  were  others,  hovr- 
ever,  which  operated  with  ftill  greater  force  on  their  minds,  but  which 
!t  is  foreign  from  our  purpofc  to  enumerate.  The  rietnaining  part  of 
the  laft  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  feeble  and  vain  attempt  to  convince  the 
jMaltefe  that  they  cannot  be  happy  or  profperous  under  any  other  go- 
vernnient  than  that  of  the  Knights,  and  to  perfuade  the  different 
powers  of  Europe  that  the  Chriftian  world  is  interefted  in  the  prefer- 
vation  of  the  Order,  and  iiv  its  reitoration  to  the  fovereignty  of  Malta. 
For  our  own  part,  highly  as  we  admire  the  noany  noble  d^eds  and  vir- 
tuous a^s  wTiich  have  diAinguifbed  ^he  Knights  at  diffy-rent  periods 
of  their  hiAory,  and  felicitous  as  we  aie,  for  the  refloration  of  all  thofe 
orders  and  inftiiutions  which  have  been  aboliihcd  by  the  regicides  of 
France,  we  confefs,  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  Europe,  we  perceive 
inflirmountable  obftacles  to  the  execution  of  fuch  a  meafurc.  Malta 
xniift  be  poifrflcd  by  fome  power,  who  has  refources  within  itfelf  to 
provide  for  its  defence  againft  the  French,  who,  in  war  or  peace,  will 
attempt  to  recover  it ;  and  there  is  certainly  no  power  fo  deeply  intc- 
lefted  in  its  pt  (leflion  as,  and  none  more  able  to  defend  it  than,  Cag- 
land.  While  the  fCnights  have  proved,  that  they  ncithtr  poilefs  the 
means  nor  the  abiliiv  to  defend  it.  The  Chevalier  has  anfwered 
the  objcrtion  to  the  Order  on  the  ground  of  its  waging  perpetual  w^ 
againft  the  infidels ;  but  furely  it  is  no  weak  objeSion,  that  it  confi* 
ders  itfelf  as  pledged  at  ali  times  to  joifn  any  Chriftian  power,  who^ 
from  whatever  motive,  or  with  whatever  defign,  may  declare  war 
againft  an  infidel  ftate.  Agreeably  to  this  principle,  if  they  wer^ 
'  jiow  fovercigns  of  Malta,  and  Buonaparte,  to  gratify  his  ambition^ 
and  improvement  of  his  favourite  plan  of  Univerfal  Empire,  were  to 
invade  the  territories  of  our  ally  the  Turics,  they  would  be  compelled 
to  give  him  all  the  affiftance  in  their  power.  It  is  not,  however,  oh 
any  partial  or  r.ational  confideration  that  we  obJc£l  to  this  chivalrous 
principle  of  a£lion  in  the  nineteenth  century ;  but  on  the  broader 
ground  of  its  palpable  ^bfurdity  and  flagrant  injuftice. 

The  clofing  exhortation  of  the  author  to  his  exiled  brethren  is 
couched  in  the  pure  fpirit  of  a  Chriftian  Knight,  and  we,  therefore, 
with  pleafure  cxtra<5t  it. 

*' Since  ye  have  quitted  Malta,  mod  probably,  alas!  never  to  return | 
iSnceyehave  left  behind  )ouyour  archives,  title-deeds,  trophies,  andarmsj 
let  your  virtues  Ihinc  the  moreconfpicuous,  and  let  thera  prove  to  an  admi- 
ying  world,  that  yo'i  ftiil  polfefs  that  Chridian  humility,  that  perfed  obe«» 
dience  to  your  ancit  iU  laws,  that  unalterable  patience  an  J  refignation,  and 
that  fpirit  of  univerfal  charily,  which  not  even  the  fevered  misfortUDes  can  ' 
extinguiih.  Let  the  fame  men,  equally  remarkable  as  warriors  and  boCpi- 
tatlk*rs,  once  more  dedicate  themielvei  to  tlie  ferviceof  the  poor  andficb, 
§p4  following  theexuaiple  of  Gerard  their  original  fouiyier|  ercd  n«w  hot'« 
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pttalsin  the  ChriHian  woild.  And,  oh!  tnav  ihe  zeal  wilh  which  tbey 
ierve  ttx>!e  who  need  rt^licf  touch  the  hc^art  of  the  moil  obfliuate  unbeliever, 
and  the  'aiuc  oftlinr  charity  inr;:)ire  tho  c  ot*  another  creed  with  ientiinents 
of  eiie^m  and  admiration  !  Be  periuaded,  zny  brethren,  that  it  is  to  the  me- 
mory of  your  holpitable  virtiios,  liiii  more  than  to  that  ot  your  military  ex- 
ploits, that  you  owe  the  (iiiilngMithed  proleciion  of  one  oi  the  moil  power- 
fal  fovelei^;lli  in  Europe/' 

One  half  of  the  bft  volume  is  filled  with  an  Appendix  of  State  Pa- 
pers aniJ  other  documents  illiiflrative  of  the  Hiftoiy  ;  to  which  is  fuh- 
joined  an  Index.  The  Plates  are  but  few,  and  fome  of  them  indilie- 
rcntly  executed  ;  but  there  is  a  good  bird's -tyc  \'ww  of  Malta,  and  a 
Chart  of  the  iflands  upon  a  hrge  fcale  ^  indeed  too  large  to  be  bouud 
up  conveniently  with  the  book. 


ZtriSures  on  PloivdetPs  Hijiorical  Revinv,  and 'PoJiLminMu  Prtface. 
(Continued from  p.  ^66.  J 

IN  page  10  of  his  poftliminious  preface,  Mr-  Plowden  repeats  the  fol- 
lowing notorious  falfehood,  "  that  about  the  beginning  of  November, 
1641,  the  Eogliih  and  Scotch  forces  in  Carrickfergus,  murdered,  in  one 
night,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  idand  Gee,  commonly  called  M'Gee,  t9 
the  number  of  above  Sooo  men,  women,  and  children,  all  innocent  per- 
foes,  in  a  time  when  none  of  the  Catholics  in  that  country  were  in  arms  or 
rebellion,  notes  that  this  yras  the  &ril  maflacre  committed  in  Irelau4  Cfa 
either  fide/' 

Some  popifii  writers  wto  mention  this  fa^,  rtSt  ics.au then ticity  on  the 
credit  of  Lord  Clarendon,  becaufe  it  is  in  an  Appendix  annexed  to  his 
J^iftory ;  and  is  entitled  a  CoUedion  of  Murders  and  MafTacres  committed 
on  the  Iriih,  in  Ireland,  fince  the  zjd  0/  Odober,  1641,  priiued  for  the 
Author,  R.  $.  London,  1662. 

Every  writer,  entitled  to  credit,  uniformly  allows,  that  this  was  a  fabric 
cation,  invented  for  the  purpofe  of  palliating  the  enormities  committed 
by  the  papifls,  in  order  to  procure  favourable  terms  for  themfelves  in  tl^e 
di^ibutioD  of  property  under  the  a£l  of  fettlement.  "" 

R.  S.  therefore,  was  employed  to  make  that  coIle(5lion  of  murders,  to 
prove  that  the  Protcflants  were  the  aggrefTors.  It  appears  by  the  prefajjc 
to  this  coliedion,  that  the  anonymous  relator  had  his  information  from 
heairfay  evidence  only ;  namely,  *'  from  the  difcouriies  6f  feveral  (as  he 
ittggeAs)  difmterefted  perfons,  as  well  Proteftants  as  Catholics." 

iiove  is  it  more  rational  to  give  credit  to  fuch  idle  (lories,  picked  up 
twenty  years  after  the  fa£ls  were  coiumitted,  from  the  hearfay  evidence  ot 
intereied  perfons,  who  thereby  hoped  to  gain  favours  under  the  a^  of  fe?- 
riement,*or  to  the  inform: .:ioa  of  thoufands  of  difijnterefted  perfons,  who 
were  examined  i^/t  oafh,  in  ihe  mofl  foktnn  manner y  imn^ediately  aft^r  ths 
perpetration  of  the  maflacre.v,  and  by  *uirtue  of  royal  commijjions  f 

Beiides,  this  colle£lion  of  R.  S.  was  not  annexed  to  Clarendon's  hiflory 
till  the  year  1720,  and  then  by  one  Wilford,  a  bookfeller,  in  order  to  make 
that  work  acceptable  to  the  Papifts,  whofe  cruel  ahd  unprovoked  ^)ar- 
tarities  were  Rrongly  painted  in  the  body  of  Clarendon's  hiftory. 

'THe  iflaodt  Magee  is  a  pci^nfula^  about  three  milci  long^  and,  at  a 
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xnedtam  not  a  mile  wide;  and  as  it  had  no  town,  and  was  at  that  time  iii 
an  uncultivated  ftate,  it  could  not  maintain  500  pcrfons. 

Dodtor  Warner  wrote  a  hiftory  of  Ireland,  whole  authenticity  MV.  PIow- 
den  extols  in  a  very  high  decree,  and  he  has  garbclled  fome  pafTages  from 
him  which  happen  to  ferve  his  partial  dcfigns. 

Now  this  writer  rejefts,  and  with  much  ability  refutes,  this  monftrous 
lidlion ;  and  it  appears  from  this  hiftorian,  from  every  refpeftiable  writer  of 
the  events  of  that  period,  as  well  as  from  the  concurrent  tefHmony  of  all 
the  leaders  in  that  rebellion,  which  I  have  already  quoted,  that  it  was  de- 
liberately planned,  and  that  the  total  extermination  of  the  Proteftants  was 
meditated,  many  years  before  its  explofion. 

Every  perfon,  whofo  mind  is  not  clouded  with  bigotry,  mufl  know  that 
the  fanguinary  principles  of  the  Romifh  Church,  which  have  appeared  in 
all  the  rebellions  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  are  held  in  abhorrence  by 
the  members  of  the  reformed  Religion.  Mr.  Plowden,  on  the  afleriion  of 
Dr.  Warner,  a  writer  who  has  not  been  long  dead,  endeavours  to  impeach 
the  authenticity  of  Sir  Richard  Cox's  Hiftory  of  Ireland.  He  colledled  the 
materials  for  his  hiftory,  when  many  of  the  adors  and«partizans  in  the 
rebellion  of  1641  were  iiill  living,  and  he  told  his  fon,  the  ArchbiAiop  of 
Calhell,  (who  related  it  frequently  to  his  friends)  numbers  of  whom  are 
now  living,  that  he  wrote  down  and  analyfed  the  narrations  of  perfons 
attached  to  each  party,  by  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  extradling  the 
truth. 

His  relation  of  what  occurred  during  the  reigns  of  Cha:Yles  II.  James  II. 
and  William  and  Mary,  cannot  be  quedioned,  as  he  had  accefs  to  all  the 
documents  and  (late  papers  in  the  poiTeflion  of  government,  under  whofe 
fandion  he  wrote. 

In  pages  11  and  12,  Mr.  Plowden  tells  us,  that  his  motive  for  under- 
taking his  hiilorical  review,  was  to  recommend  the  union,  and  that  he 
went  to  Ireland  to  procure  materials  for  that  purpofe.  "  The  difficulty  of 
procuring  any  materials  for  the  purpofe  in  London,  iharpened  his  eager- 
nefs  for  refearch,  and  led  him  to  contemplate  that  gi-eat  event  in  all  its 
bearings.  The  fubjeft  was  not  new  to  him :  he  had  long  confidered,  as 
he  ftill  does  confider,  that  an  incorporate  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  muft 
be  the  greateft  blefling  to  the  Britiih  empire,  if  followed  up  by  an  indif- 
qriminate  [adoption  of  all  his  Majefly's  fubjedis  in  the  aflumption  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  manifefling  the  fame  tutelary  attention  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  which  they  do  to  thofe  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, or  other  the  moft  favoured  portion  of  the  Britilh  empire."  ' 

I  requeft  that  the  Reader  will  obferve  the  confiftency  of  Mr.  Plowden 
on  this  occafion,  for  he  complained,  as  I  obferved  before,  in  his  hiftorical 
review,  *'  that  Englifli  intereft  had  great  influence  in  the  government  of 
Ireland;"  and  after  defcribing  her  vifionary  fplendor  and  profperity 
3000  years  ago,*  he  "  fhows  to  what  a  degree  of  confequence  ihe  is  ca- 
pable of  arriving,  when  her  native  energies  and  powers  are  not  cramped  by 
inttxn?!  6\\i^\0TiSi  or  damped  ly  foreign  poivcr,  opprejfioni  and  rigour  f^*  alluding 
to  her  connedioQ  witfi  England^ 


*  He  reprefents  in  the  15  th  page  of  his  Review,  the  Irifli  to  be  in  the 
u'moft  ftate  of  fplendor,  profperity,  and  refinement,  950  years  before  the 
sEia  jilludcd  to  by  C?efar,  of  the-rude  barbarifm  of  the  Britons. 
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Id  pajjc  47  of  his  review,  he  fays,  "  Wc  have  feen  how  much  the  in- 
terefts  of  Ireland,  have  luftcrcd  from  the  ill  diredci  moaopoly  of  Euglifh, 
influence  and  political  power." 

In  his  third  volume,  he  fevercly  condemns  the  motives  of  the  adminiftra- 
.tion  who  propounded  the  union,  and  the  meafure:)  which  were  adopted  for 
its  accomplifi.ment. 

He  thus  ipeaks  of  the  members  who  voted  for  it :  *•  Many  of  them  too 
readily  g?.vc  up  the  prf^pofrcffions  and  convictions  of  their  whole  lives,  to 
the  momentary  hare  ofad'v.tntai^c'  hi  .  nut  to  th  fupporicrs  tf  the  meaftire  :  and  Tome* 
it  cannot  be  denied,  hi- fey  fold  i-.  f  ut  theyjhuerety  thought  to  U  ttie  vUereft  of  their 
(euntryffer  their  prvriue  ^r..n,''  ile  rcprcfents  feme  of  the  members  who 
fupponeJ  it,  as  co  ards.  *•  who  i»nconditi(>nalIy  furrendcred  the  exercife 
of  any  difcrcii^  -i  upon  the  ful  \'ct.'*  lie  wiihesthat  his  Catholic  brethrea 
in  Ireland  Ihould  be  governcJ  l)y  the  fame  regimen  as  the  inhabitants  of 
**  London,  or  oiiicr  tr.c  molk  fs.vourt  J  poriion  of  the  Britifh  empire/* 
without  confidering  that  ihe  former  have  invited,  and  do  cxped,  their 
French  :.iiies  for  the  purpofc  of  fcpar^ting  their  native  country  from  Eng- 
land,  while  the  latter  are  united  by  the  tie.s  of  loyalty,  and  breathe  a 
ftrong  patriotic  ardour  againfl  thcle  enemies  of  the  peace  and  happinefs 
of  mankind.* 

In  a  note  on  page  u,  Mr.  Plowden  tells  us,  ^that  *'  he  had  in  April. 
1792,  after  feveral  converfations  with  the  Miniiler  upon  the*fubje6l  of  Ire- 
land, put  into  his  hands  the  following  coniiderations  upon  the  Aate  of  that 
country,  accompanied  with  a  letter,  which,  /hould  thefe  iheets  come  under 
his  eyes,  the  author  trulls  will  work  an  impreiTion  on  that  great  man'a 
mind,  which  either  was  nor  produced,  or  not  cxprefTed  at  the  time  he  re- 
ceived them.  The  writer  was  ordered,  and  he  obeyed  the  order,  to  put 
a  copy  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dundas  (now  Lord  Melville)." 

Mr.  P.  then  laments  that  he  could  never  afterwards  obtain  an  interview 
with  the  Miniiler  during  nine  years  that  he  continued  in  office,  **  though/' 
#ts  he  fays,  **  the  objedls  of  his  folicitations  were  of  the  Six^  national 
inagnitude."'  ' 

His  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  dated  13th  April,  1792,  is  too  long  and  dull  for 
infertion.  I  (hall  give  fonie  extrads  from  and  obfervations  on  this  paper, 
which  he  laid  before  the  Miniiler,  as  it  abounds  with  the  groiTell  falihobds 
and  mifreprefentacions.  «  It  is  allowed  that  3,000,000  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Ireland  are  Roman  Catholics." — Anfwer.  This  is  a  notorious  untruth, 
for  they  do  not  exceed  two  millions  and  a  half.  **  They  know  themfelves 
'to  have  been  loyal  to  their  king  and  country  ;  they  profefs  that  faith  which 
they  believe  their  confciences  require,  which  they  know  to  be  civilly  in- 
noxious, and  in  no  manner  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  of  the  conftitutioa  of 
iheir  country.  They  feel  themfelves  galled  by  perfecution  and  opprefiion, 
merely  on  account  of  their  religious  perfuafion.'*  Anfwer.  Every  pro*- 
teftant  ftate  in  Europe  finding  that  popery  and  treafon  were  infeparabje. 


*  It  is  fingular  that  Mr.  Plowden,  and  all  his  fellow  propagandifts  of 
popery  in  Ireland,  do  not  fliew  any  anxiety  abont  the  Englifh  PapiUs^ 
though  they  labour  under  more  incapacities  than  the  Irifh. 

Perhaps  the  latter  are  more  dear  to  him,  becaufe  they,  in  obedience  to 
the  general  councils,  which  he  fays,  axe  inf^^tl^lc^  i|aye  always  been  hofHlc 
to  the  heretical  flate'of  En^la;^, 
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louad  it  ahfolate!^  necdTary  for  its  prerervation,  to  exclude  its  popjfii 
fnbjeds  from  poUcicaJ  power  and  the  enjoymeot  of  offices  of  trad.  This 
took  place  in  England  and  Holland  in  the  i6th  century;  but,  in  Ireland, 
the  penal  laws  were  not  enafted  till  after  the  revolution,  though  that  ifldnd 
had  been  difgraced  and  harraiTed  by  popifh  plots  aud  rebellions  for  it'o 
years  before  that  period ;  and  they  were  by  no  means  as  fevere  as  the  re- 
iiridive  laws  enaded  againil  the  Englifli  PapiAs.  When  Mr.  Plowden 
wrote,  the  Irifh  Papifts  crijoyed  more  civif  liberty,  and  fullered  moch  fewer 
incapacities  than  the  EngliOi.  Mr.  P.  reprefents  the  Prefbyterians  as  ene- 
mies to  monarchy,  inviting  the  Papifts  to  unite  with  them  to  fubvcrt  the 
conftitatiou.  Anfwer.  The  Catholic  Committee,  or  Parliament,  in  the 
year  1792,  Tent  many  miiTions  to  the  north,  to  folicit  the  Prelbyterians  to 
fraternize  with  them  ;  and  fome  of  thefe  miiHons  were  headed  by  John 
Keogh,  one  of  the  mofl  a£liye  and  turbulent  leaders  of  that  afTembly,  and 
Theobald  Wolf  Tone,  their  agents  who  was  afterwards  convicted  of  high 
treafon,  and  cut  his  throat  to  elude  the  fentence  of  the  law. 

"  The  unparalleled  fuferance  and  forbearance  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  for  this  lad  century,  under  the  galling  prefTure  of  the  fevered 
laws,  was  folely  owing  to  the  influence  and  exertions  of  their  clergy  over  their 
focks.  But  now,  from  forming  themfclvcs  into  aflbciations,  and  being  taught 
to  think  more  fully  and  freely  upon  their  civil  rights,  as  unoffending  memben 
of  that  fociety,  of  which  they  formed  the  decided  majority.''  AuiVer.  It 
is  muverfally  well  known,  that  the  people  are  deluded  by  their  priefts, 
who  never  fail  to  infufe  fanguinary  and  treafonable  dodirines  into  them 
from  their  infancy,  and  for  that  reafon,  ftrong  laws  were  enacted  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  for  the  bani(hm^nt  of  their  facerdotal  guides.  It  ap^ 
peared,  that  in  the  rebellion  of  1798,  as  well  as  in  all  the  former  onesj 
the  prieils  were  the  real  firebrands  and  inftigators  to  commit  pillage  and 
*  murder. 

<*  The  Iriih  are  determinately  faithful  to  the  caufe  they  embark  in,  and 
they  would  remain  loyally  attached  to  their  king  and  their  coniHttttion« 
were  they  admitted  to  an  equal  participation  of  it  with  others."  Anfwer. 
As  I  obferved  before,  they  gave  ample  proofs  of  the  contrary  during  i6q 
years,  before  they  fuffered  any  privations.  '*  Their  religion  enforces  the 
obfervAnce  of  civil  duties  wherever  they  hav^  civil  irights,"  As  an  hifto- 
rian,  Mr.  Plowden  muil  know  the  contrary ;  and  it  ill  becomes  him  to 
make  that  aflertion,  after  having  faid,  '*  that  the  decrees  of  general  coaucils 
are  infallible  in  matters  of  faith  and  morality,  and  not  liable  to  deceit  or 
error."  « 

'*  The  refolation  no  longer  to  fubmit  to  any  incapacities  or  grievances 
OQtheicore  of  religion,  is  general  with  the  body.  And  thofe  who  think 
that  the  Irifh  Roman  Catholics  are  now  peaceable,  inactive,  quiet,  and 
contented  with  their  fituation,  are  grofly  deceived."  Anfwer.  This  is 
itrictly  true,  for  the  Defenders,  a  Popifh  banditti,  organized  by  their  priefts, 
kad  committed  themoft  (hocking  enormities,  fo  early  as  the  year  1789,  and 
they  continued  to  perfecute  the  Proteftants,  from  that  period  till  the  year 
f793|  when  they  became  fubfervient  to  the  treafonable  defigns  of  the  Ca« 


f  They  enjoin  as  a  religious  duty  the  depofitton  and  marder  of  here-r 
«ical  fovereigna,  the  extirpation  of  heretics^  and  the  ludlity  ^f  oaths  to  ai^ 
bereticjU  flate,  ^ 

tholi<^ 
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tholic  Committee  and  the  United  Iri(hmen>  ^ho  co-0]>erated.  It  appetrf 
b^  the  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Hoofe  of  Lordsj  prbtea  and 
pabliihed  early  in  the  year  1795,  that  this  took  place  in  the  year  i792» 
that  the  Catholic  Committee  had  protected  and  encouraged  the  Defenders, 
and  had  fent  to  difiierent  parts  of  the  country  for  their  ufe^  confiderable 
quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition ;  and  for  that  reafon,  the  33d  of 
Geo.  III.  cap.  2.  was  paffed  early  in  the  year  1793,  «*  to  prevent  the  im- 
pertation  and  lenoval  of  gun-powder."  The  Reader  will  find,  by  the 
proclamations  of  the  8ih  of  December,  179a,  and  the  1  ith  of  March,  1793, 
that  many  parts  of  the  country  were  drcadfally  convulfed  at  that  period  by 
the  Defenders,  and  that  they  were  fo  numeroos  and  terrific  in  the  metro- 
polis, that  a  nocturnal  ^nfurrection  accompanied  with  murder  and  con- 
flagrttion  was  conftandy  apprehended.  That  this  treafonable  difpofitioa 
coaOBued  to  increafe  till  tht  eruption  of  the  rebellion  in  1798,  is  incon- 
trorertibly  proved  by  various  laws  and  acts  of  (htte  adopted  for  its  fnp- 
prefiion ;  and  the  woeful  events  which  occurred  on  the  23d  of  July,  1803, 
and  the  neceflity  of  keejping  patroles  of  cavalry  in  the  metropolis  during^ 
the  night,  evince  beyond  a  doubt,  that  it  exids  at  this  hour. 

Having  given  the  Reader  a  fpecimen  of  this  long  manifeflo,  which  Mr.  . 
Plowdenlu^  the  effrontery,  to  lay  before  the  greateft  minifler  that  ever 
prefiiied  over  the  affairs  of  the  Briciih  empire,  1  fhall  not  difguft  him  any 
longer  by  raking  the  dunghill  of  his  errors.  Mr.  Pitt,  with  great  wifdom 
and  manly  boidnefs,  difplayed  the  danger  of  encouraging  Pbpery,  in  a  ^ 
mod  eloquent  fpeech  on  the  ad  of  March,  1790;  but  it  is  to  be  appre- 
hended, that  the  unremitting  and  malignant  efforts  of  certain  jperibns  of 
Mr.  Plowden's  principles  have  impofed  on  that  great  man,  ana  on  many 
other  diftingttilhed  perfonages. 

Mr.«PIowden  embraces  every  opportunity  of  inveighing  witk  great  bit- 
temefs  againft  the  Orangemen.  In  pao;e  35,  he  fays,  that  **  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  two  hierarchies,  Britifh  and  Hibernian,  maintained  that  Catho- 
lic emancipation,  as  it  is  termed,  would  be  a  diredl  violation  of  the  coro- 
nation oath.  They  were  attended  by  large  bodies  of  freebooters;  the 
firocimu  Oran^rmsn  were  eager  to  offer  their  fervices,  in  which  they  might 
revel  in  their  luft,  for  traducing,  reviling,  and  oppreiHng  their  Catholic 
countrymen." 

Thns  this  Fopifli  bigot  has  had  the  hardened  audacity  to  deTame  the 
loyal  Proteilants  of  Ireland,  who  united  under  the  aufpices  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry,  to  defeat  the  treafonable  machinations  of  the  Iriih  Fapilt^ 
who  endeavoured,  with  the  afliftance  of  their  French  allies,  to  feparate' 
their  native  country  from  England.  It  Ihould  not  be  forgotten  that  as 
greafi  an  outcry  was  raifed  againfl  the  Yeomen,  the  faviours  of  Irehud, 
wnea  they  were  firft  inflituted,  in  the  year  1796.  f- 

Had  the  Royalifts  iff  France  formed  fuch  combinations  in  due  feafon,  the 
Republicans  would  hayc  been  crufhcd,  the  French  monarchy  would  exift 
at  this  moment,  and  Europe  would  have  been  faved  from  defolation.     Ir 


t  Edward  Byrne,  John  Keogh,  Thomas  BraughaU,  Dr.  M'Nevin,  and 
many  other  leading  members  of  the  Catholic  committee,  went  to  the  dif- 
fetent  Proteftant  Churches,  where  that  very  excellent  inftitution  was  dif- 
cufied,  and  inveighed  againft  it  with  as  much  virulence,  as  the  Irifh  Papifb ' 
did>  and  do  nowj  agaioft  the  Orange  inftitution: 

every 
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Ke  and'  his  friends  In  the  Engliih  Parliament  had^  tt  that  liifie,  a  iecr^C 
dcfign  of  putting  the  Papifts  on  the  fame  footing  with  the  Proteflants ; 
though  ,it  was  contrary  to  the  coronation  oath,  a  violation  of  the  prin-> 
ciples  on  which  the  revolution  was  eiFeded,  and  the  illaftrious  houfe  of 
Brunfwick  was  placed  upon  the  throne.;  and  as  the  Memoirs  unquef- 
tionably  evinced,  that  there  cxifted  11  ronger  motives  than  ever,  for  guard- 
ing againft  the  horror?  of  pdpery,  he  was  hurt  and  difappointcd  that  they 
cxpofed  the  impojicy  of  his  defign. 

As  to  iheir  eiFcft  in  irritating  the  Romanifl-.*  it  (hould  be  rccolledled, 
that  the  mildnefs  of  his  Lordfhip's  government,  and  the  unbounded  ex- 
icnfion  of  the  royal  mercy,  of  which  they  cooilantly  boaft,  had  no  eiFcdl 
whatfoever  in  conciliating  them  ;  for  on  the  landing  of  one  thoufand 
French,  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  previoufly  fuppofed  to  be  loyal, 
and  whofe  inhabitants  never  had  experienced  any  rigours  or  fSverities,  the 
Popiih  multitude  jofe,  and,  headed  by  their  Priells,  joined  thofc  enemies 
of  mankind,  and  the  Popifh  inhabitants  of  two  more  provinces  (hewed  a 
determination  to  do  fo. 

Previous  to  the  publication  of  the  Memoirs,  a  dreadful  pifture  was 
given  of  the  woefully  depraved  ftate  of  Ireland,  in  a  report  of  a  fecret 
coifiniittee  of  the  Englifh  Houfe  of  Commons,  printed  the  15th  of 
March  1 799 ;  and  in  one  of  the  Imperial  Houfes  of  Parliament,  dated  the 
13th  of  April  1801  •. 

By  the  laws  of  every  wife  nation,  to  conceal  the  treafonable  defign  of 
even  an  individual,  has  been  a  crime  of  a  deep  dye.  Could  it  be  cen- 
furabte  then  in  an  author,  to  lay  before  the  government  the  caufes  and 
cflfefls  of  a  confpiracy  and  rebellion  which  threatened  the  very  cxifteng; 
of'  the  empire  ?  With  his  ufual  confiftency,  Mr.  Plowdcn  fays,  that  the 
Mtmolrs  are /aJje ;  and  yet,  inllead  of  attempting  to  refute  any  one  im- 
portant incident  in  them,  he  has  extrafted,  and  inferted  in  his  Review,  all 
the  joaterial  fa^s,  and  in  many  inftances  has  copied,  verbatim.  Sir 
R.  Mufgrave*s  relation  of  thcrj.  He  falfely  infmuates,  that  LordHard- 
wicke  was  fwprn  into  an  Orange  lodge  in  Ireland,  when  Colonel  of  the 
Cambrid^efliire  militia.  It  is  furprifing  what  a  propenfity  Mr.  Plowden 
has  to  vilify  and  calumniate  fome  of  the  moil  diflingnifhed  perfo- 
nages! 

Before  I  begin  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  Mr.  Plowden's  motives 
for  going  to  Ireland,  I  think  it  right  to  inform  the  reader,  that  there  has 
freouently  appeared  a  co-operation  between  the  Engliih  and  Iri/h  Papifts 
in  tnc  fixtecnth  and  feventecnth  centuries,  to  propagate  their  religion. 
We  are  told,  in  the  third  volume  of  State  Tra^s,  publilhed  in  London 
in  1707,  that  "  as  the  latter  are  the  moll  numerous,  the  Duke  of  York 
(afterwards  James  II.)  during  all  his  life,  endeavoured  to  convert  the 
Proteftants  of  the  criipire  through  them." 

Hence  we  may  account  for  the  inordinate  zeal  of  thofe  who  would  ex- 
tend the  full  powers  of  the  ftate  to  the  Irifh  Papifts,  when  they  mani- 
fefted  a  ftronger  defire  to  overturn  it,  than  at  any  tormer  period  ;  and  yet 
they  do  not  fay  a  word  in  favour  of  their  Engliih  fellow  religioniib> 


•  The  treafoftable  defigns  of  the  Irifh  Papifts  were  ftrongly  defcribed 
in  the  report  of  the  IxMk  Parliaments  in  the  years  i793»  1797 » and  1798; 

thougW 
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tKongh   for  a  century  paft,  they  have  been  jpeaceful  and  obedient^  and 
they  are  lefs  to  be  dreaded  from  the  paocitv  of  their  numbers. 

"Whenever  this  plan  of  eeneral  convernon  has  been  in  contemplation, 
mifionaries  have  been  fent  trom  England  to  Ireland  for  its  accompliflinient ; 
urbich  proves  that  there  is  a  conftant  co-operation  between  the  Englifli  and 
Ixilh  Papifb  for  the  advancement  of  their  religion.  In  the  xeign  of 
Qaeen  Mary,  in  the  fixceench  century^  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cole,  a  bloody  agent 
or  BiChop  Bonner»  went  to  Ireland,  to  extirpate  herefy.  In  the  reign  of 
Klizabeth,  Saunders  the  Jefuit,  raifed  and  maintained,  in  the  province  of 
Manfter,  the  dreadful  rebellion  of  the  Fitzeeralds,  which  laded  fourteen 
years,  which  completely  defolated  the  fouthem  parts  of  that  ifland,  and 
fexniinated  in  the  death  of  the  laft  Earl  of  Defmond  *,  and  in  the  at- 
taunder  of  him  and  of  fix  hundred  of  his  relations.  He  was  often  par* 
doned,  and  encouraged  by  the  Lord  Deputy  to  return  to  his  duty;  but 
Saunders  f ,  who  conftantly  attended  him,  induced  him  to  violate  the  moft 
iblemn  ties  of  honour  and  religion. 

Coleman,  an  Engliih  Jefuit,  afterwards  hanged  for  high  treafon,  was 
lent  to  Ireland  by  the  Duke  of  York,  in  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  to 
piroxDOte  the  plot  for  tne  advancement  of  Popery,  which  was  difcovered 
^  ^77>  when  many  of  the  Popilh  nobility  and  gentry  were  arretted  and 
committed. 

la  James  the  Second's  rei|n,  Ireland  was  made  the  rallying  pobt  of 
Popery.     It  is  mentioned,  in  Vol.  III.  page  634,  of  State  Trafb,  that 
*'  about  this  time  (1685),  ther^  was  a  general  meeting  at  the  Savoy  be- 
before  Father  Petres,  (a  Jefuit,  and  confeiTor  to  James  II.)  of  the  chief 
Roman  Catholics  in  England,  in  order  to  confult  what  methods  were  fit- 
ted to  be  purfued  for  the  promotion  of  the  Catholic  caufe."     '^  After  fe- 
veral  debates,  -it  was  at  laft  agreed  upon,  to  lay  their  propofals  before  the 
£ing,  and  fome  of  the  members  to  attend  his  Majefty  with  them  -,  which 
was  accordingly  done.     To  which  the  King's  return  was ;  *<  That  he  had 
before  their  aenres  came  to  him,  often  thought  of  them,  and  had  (as  he 
believed)  provided  a  fanduary  and  retreat  for  them  in  Inland,  if  all  thofe 
endeavours  ibonld  be  blailed."    The  fon  of  a  late  eminent  philofopher 
went  to  Ireland  in  the  year  1791,  and  remained  there  a  conliderable  time 
in  the  year  1792,  as  agent  to  that  treafonable  aiTembly  the  Catholic  com- 
mittee, for  the  purpofe  of  promoting  their  defigns.      Sir  Richard  Muf- 
t*  rave  mentions  in  his  hiilory,  that  he  was  their  hind  agent.     He  might  alfo 
ave  itated,  that  a  committee  of  that  afTembly,  in  a  flatement  of  their 
accounts,  publifhed  on  the  23d  of  April  1793,  reported,  that  they  paid 
him  as  a  retaining  fee  -  -  -  /^.      56  17     6 

And  as  a  reward  for  his  fervices  in  that  honourable  em- 
ployment -  -  .  -  -  2321  10     5 
That  they  voted  to  his  worthy  fucccflbr,  Theobald  Wolfe 
Tone,  their  agent,  who  was  convided  of  high  treafon          1500    o    o 


•  His  name  was  Fitzgerald,  and  he  was  of  Engiiih  defcent.  When  the 
old  Irifii  families,  and  thofe  of  Engliih  blood,  reHedl  on  the  immenfe'fa- 
crifices  which  they  have  made  from  their  attachment  to  the  Pope,  it  is  fur- 
prifing  that  thofe  who  remain  Papifts,  do  not  defert  him. 

t  He  died  of  hunger  in  a  folitary  retreat,  and  his  body  was  mangled 
bybeafb. 

jio.  irxzix.     vol,  XX.  C        '  ^o 
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To  Simon  Butler,   chairman   of  the  fociety  of  United 
Jrifhrnen,  who.  ified   from  "the   vengeance  of  the  law, 
and  died  in  poverty  and  obfcurity,  in  coniideration  of 
the  fer vices  whiph  he  had  rendered  the  Catholic  com- 
mittee* -  -  -  -  500    o    6 
To  William  Todd  Jones,  another  of  their  aftive  agents, 
who  has  been  a  prrfoner  above  a  year ;  it  is  fuppofcd 
for  ferious  charges  connedled  with  the  events  of  the 
^   23d  of  July  1803                   -                  -                  -             1000    o     O 
After  all  thefc  liberal  donations  f  for  pious  ufes,  viz.  the 
propagation  of  their  religion,  by  fubverting  the  con- 
ftitution,  they  voted                -                 -                -             2000    o    • 
for  raiiing  a  ftatue  to  our  beloved  fovereign,  (which  was  never  done)  gt 
a  token  of  their  gratitude  for  his  paternal  goodnefs  and  benevolence,  in 
having  the  penal  laws  repealed. 

It  is  carious  to  obferve,  that  they  meditated  at  that  time  hit  Majeflv's 
dethronement,  which  fubfequent  events  have  unqneftionably  proved ;  for 
many  of  th^t  treafonable  aflembly,  who  moft  certainly  raifed  the  rebelHon 
of  1798,  were  hanged,  tranfported,  pardoned,  or  fled  from  jufttce,  fer 
having  been  deeply  concerned  in  the  confpiracy  that  preceded  it.  J 

The  next  miflionary  whom  I  (hall  mention,  is  Mr.  Francis  Plowd^  j 
'  whom  God  prcferve  from  the  fate  of  thofe  piOus  propagahdi(l5  who  pre- 
ceded him,  viz.  Saunders  and  Coleman,  the  Jefuits,  Tone  and  Butler! 

This  gentleman  tells  us,  that  he  went  to  Ireland  twice  in  the  eighteenth* 
and  once  in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  giving  an  account  of  his  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Addington,  which  I  touched  on  before,  he  thus  explaiitft 
the  objedl  of  his  miifion  to  Ireland;  '*  that  the  calumny,  tradu£tioft 
and  mifreprefentation,  under  which  the  bulk  of  the  Irifh  nation  la* 
bonred,  was  a  national  grievance ;  that  they  were  pre-eminently  fotid 
pf  hiftorical  juftice,  and  felt  more  fenfibly  than  any  other  people  the 
^dcprivaiion  of  it;  and  that  therefore  it  became  an  objeft  of  national  im- 
portance, thsLt  a/air,  impartial,  and  auihifttic  kifiory  oi  thzx  coiltltry  fiMuid 
be  written,  to  counteraft  the  cffefts  of  Sir  Richard  Mufgrive's,  and  fuck 
other  Or^nr^^  publications,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  public  mind 'to  tlTe 
jneafure  of  IJnion.  That  the  Premier  might  be  put  into  the  full  pof- 
fcflion  of  the  author's  fentiments  upon  the  ftate  of  Ireland,  he  delivered 
to  him  a  copy  of  the  before-mentioned  letter  and  paper,  wiitten  twelve 


•  Thefc  two  aflcmblies  conftantly  co-operated. 

f  Thcfe  men  were  nominal  Proteftants,  but  in  faft  Dcifts.  The  Ca- 
tholic committee  have  always  highly  appreciated  and  rewarded  the  zeal 
oindthe  ftrvices  of  Proteftants  who  have  been' deluded  by  republican  and 
anarchical  principles,  and  whom  they  have  perfuaded  to  unite  with  them. 
They  have  made  them  the  ftalking  horfe  of  their  deiigns,  and  the  fcape 
goats  of  their  guilt.  Thus  the  Sheares's,  Thomas  £mmett,  Nappcr 
Tandy,  O'Connor,  Tone,  Jones,  and  Butler,  were  led  to  perform  the  moft 
dangerous  fer^dces  in  the  confpiracy  from  1792  to  179S;  and  RuiTei  and 
Robert  Emmett,  in  the  affair  of  1S03. 

X  Their  two  fecretarics  were  Richard  M'Cormick,  and  John  Sweetman. 
The  former  fled,  and  is  now  at  Paris ;  the  latter  fubmittcd  to  volontarj 
tranfportacioo. 

yeasa 
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years  before,  and  took  the  liberty  of  defiring  that  the\r  might  be  kept  by 
Him,  as  a  teft  of  his  featiments*  and  a  fk^i  of  his  fidelity,  in  executing 
the  commiiEoDy  which  he  then  received,  of  writing  an  impartial  and  au» 
thendc  hiHory  of  Ireland,  to  (hew  the  utility,  and  reconcile  the  Ixiih  mini 
CO  the  profpe£live  advantages  of  tl^e  Union.'' 

£very  loyal  fubjed  muft  lament,  that  the  MiniHer  of  England,  in  the 
year  179a,  and  twelve  years  after,  was  liable  to  be  impofcd  on,  hf 
Mr.  Plowden,  and  men  of  his  principles,  in  refpeft  to  the  ilate  of  Ire^ 
iand  ;  for,  as  I  before  obferved,  the  letter  and  paper  alluded  to  conuined 
die  grofleft  falihoods. 

The  Irifli  Papiils,  in  the  year  1792,  were  in  a  much  better  fituatlon 
than  (heir  fellow  religioniAs  in  England,  and  enjoyed  more  civil  liberty* 
'than  the  moft  favoured  fubje^  of  any  other  nation  in  Europe  ;  and  yet 
chev  had,  that  year,  organized  the  rebellion  which  exploded  in  1798,  and 
which  contiiiaed  10  defolate  their  native  country,  during  the  intermediate 
time: 

It  is  obfervable,  that  they  obtained  in  the  beginning  of  1791,  what 
they  declared  explicitly  to  be  their  ultimatum,  which  muft  have  been  in 
coafequence  of  the  arts  of  deception  fuccefsfuUy  praflifed  by  fuch  men 
as. Mr.  Plowden,  on  the  Engli(k  government ,  and  yet  that  year  the  De- 

fenders^  fecretly  encoorag^  by  the  Catholic  conunixtee  or  Popiih  par- 
lament,  were  terrific  in  three  provinces,  by  the  perpetration  of  nodurnal 
robbery  andaflaffination,  and  they  often  had  the  boldnefs  to  atu^,  wan-^ 
tonly,  the  King's  troops  at  i>oon  day.  * 

There  is  not  a  doobt  but  that  an  eminent  philofopher,  before  allnded 
to,  who  was  ever  a  zealous  propagandift  of  Popery,  did  i^ifinite  mifchief» 
by  deluding  the  government  in  refpe^  to  the  defigns  of  the  Irifh 
Papifts. 

Had  not  the  penal  laws  been  repealed*  Irelacd  would  be  at  this  time  a 
Froceftant  country,  and  would  be  capable  of  defending  herfelf,  inflead  of 
requiring  an  immenfe  portion  of  the  difpofeable  force  of  the  empire,  for 
the  fuppreffion  of  Popiih  treafon.* 

In  his  eighteenth  page,  Mr.  Plowden  tells  us,  that  he  folicited  and  06- 
«iined  from  the  Premier  a  promife  of  300I.  as  a  compenfation  for  his  time 
And  trouble  in  going  to/Ireland,  to  procure  materials  and  information) 
and  that  "  as  he  confided  in  the  ultimate  renumeration  of  government, 
apon  the  accompliihroent  of  his  miffion  with  fidelity^  he  fhould  hope  for 
the  prefent,  that  fome  few  hundred. pounds  would  not  be  unreafonable.-'^ 
To  whatdegrees  of  meannefs  and  duplicity  a  perfoa  will  be  led  to  defcend 
by  a  love  of  lucre !         > 

''  What  a  God's  eold^  that  he  is  worfhipped. 
In  bafer  temples  tnan  where  fwine  do  feed  ?" 

Shakspeare. 

From  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Plowden's  hiftorical  review ;  nay,  from  the  fpe- 
omens  which  I  have  given  of  it,  we  may  conclude,  that  he  never  meant 
to  fulfil  the  agreement  which  he  niade  with  Mr.  Addington ;  dnd  it  is 


*  See  an  account  of  their  treafonable  and  feditious  praiceedings  in 

1792,   in  the  report  of  the  fecrec  committee  of  the  Lords,  publiihed 
in  1793. 

C  i  more 
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inore  than  probabl^i  that  he  was  well  rewarded  by  the  CathoKc  Goramit- 
tee  for  violating  it ;  for  it  appears  that  they  paid  moft  bountifolly  all  thoir 
agents  and  miflionaries.  Our  hifloriographer  informs  us»  that  on  his  ar- 
rival in  Ireland,  in  September  iSoij  by  Mr.  Abbott  **ht  was  coldly  re- 
ceived, and  laconically  aflored,  that  without  inftraftions  he  could  give  no 
countenance  to  an  undertaking,  to  which  he  was  till  then  an  utter  ftranger; 
that  on  that  day,  the  author  reported  himfelf  to  Mr.  Addington,  arrived 
in  Dublin,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  his  reception  at  the  Caftle.  Be* 
fore  any  anfwer  could  have  arrived  to  his  letter,  the  author  received  a 
fummons  to  attend  at  the  Caftle,  from  Mr.  Alexander  Marfden,  who  in- 
formed him,  that  orders  had  been  received  from  Downing-ftreet,  to  fur* 
nifh  him  with  materials  for  writing  the  hiftory  of  the  tfnion."  He  in* 
forms  us,  that  he  was  graciouily  received  by  Mr.  Marfden;  that  he  had  a 
converfatton  of  two  hours  with  him,  in  the  courfe  of  which  Mr.  Plowden 
informed  him,  '<  that  the  intention  was  to  give  the  public  fuch  a  portioa 
of  Irilh  hiftory,  as  to  ihew  the  neccfljty  of  an  incorporate  Union,  by  con- 
trafting  the  evils,  which  that  country  had  fufFered  from  the  want  of 
Union,  againft  the  advantages  which  they  had  a  well  founded  expe£ia« 
tion  of  deriving  from  it."  Here  he  (hews  another  inftance  of  hu  du-' 
plicity. 

He  finally  could  obtain  no  other  documents  at  the  Caftle,  than  the 
journals,  the  ftatutes,  and  -a  newfpaper,  entitled  the  Freeman's  Journal* 
which  is  regularly  filed,  and  afterwards  bound  up  in  volumes  at.  the 
Caftle. 

From  the  latter,  with  the  affftance  of  an  amanueafis>  he  extraAed  the 
fpeeches  made  in  the  Irifti  Parliament,  and  the  common  occurrences  o§ 
the  year,  of  which  a  great  part  of  his  ponderous  work-confifts;  and  it  is 
obfervable,  that  he  gives  at  large,  or  the  fubftance  of,  thofe  inflamma- 
tory harangues  which  were  made  by  oppofition  members,  during  the  prer 
grefs  of  the  confpiracy,  to  make  government  odious,  and  to  roufe  th^ 
people  againft  it,  while  he  is  very  fparing  of  the  fpeeches  made  in  its 
defence. 

The  reafon  that  Mr.  Abbott  received  Mr.  Plowden  with  fuch  repulfive 
coldnefs,  and  ftiewed  an  unwillingnefs  to  encourage  his  undertaking,  was 
this :  he  knew  that  Popifti  bigotry  and  avarice  were  the  leading  traits  ia 
his  character,  and  that  all  his  projedls  would  be  fubfervient  to  them. 

The  government  of  Ireland  had  another  ftrong  reafon  for  manifefting  a 
fhynefs  towards  Mr.  Plowden.  Durine  his  refidence  there,  he  ailbciatcd 
moftly  with  Popifti  priefts,  and  fome  of  the  moft  aAive  leaders  of  the  Ca- 
tholic committee,  of  whofe  difefteftion  they  had  the  moft  unqueftionabl^ 
teftimony;  and  it  is  not  doubted,  but  that  Mr.  Plowden  received  his  in - 
formatien  of  the  ftatc  of  Ireland  from  fuch  perfons.  His  letter  to  Father 
Conolly,  a  prieft,  given  in  page  324,  of  No.  73,  of  the  Anti-Jacobin 
Review  for  the  month  of  July  laft,  leaves  little  doubt  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Plowden  tells  us,  that,  after  his  return  to  London,  he  frequently 
folicited  an  interview  with  the  Premier,  in  order  to  obtain  payment  of  the 
third  and  laft  payment  of  one  hundred  pounds ;  and  that  he  carried  with 
him  a  huge  "  manufcript  folio  of  fix  hundred  pages,  ready  to  fubmit  to 
perufal,  and  would  engage  regularly  to  furnifti  his  cenfor  and  printer  with 
z  conftaht  fupply  of  manufcript,  till  the  whole  ihould'be  completed.'* 
But  from  the  great  unwillingnefs  which  Mr.  Addington  manifefted  to  re- 
ceive him^  and  to  have  kirn  paid  the  laft  hundred  pounds,  we  may  infer 
^  w  that 
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tkat  lie  had  eaqoired  into  liis  general  charaAer,  and  had  been  informed 
that  his  mind  was  very  much  under  the  inflaence  of  Popiih  bigotry,  which 
Aoft  be  obvious  to  any  perfon  who  takes  but  a  cnrfory  view  of  his  works, 
as  he  avows  and  maintains  in  them  the  moil  dangerous  tenexs  of  his  reli- 
gion. For  chefe  reafons^  the  Premier  appointed  his  brother,  Mr.  Hiley 
Addington,  to  confer  with,  and  convey  his  fentiments  to  him.  Mr. 
Plowden  then  tells  us>  with  great  furprize,  mingled  with  indignation,  thac 
lie  received  "  a  peremptory  refufal  to  make  good  the  laft  payment,  and 
that  he  was  told  by  Mr.  H.  A.  that  it  had  been  promifed  only  after  pub* 
lication  of  the  work  i  and  moreover,  that  it  might  never  become  due, 
as  the  work,  if  dilapproved  of,  might  never  be  publiihed  at  all." 

He  then  tells  us,  that  ''  he  thenceforth  confidered  him  (Mr.  H.  A.)  as 
the  tool  employed  to  provoke,  irritate,  or  force  the  author  into  an  aban- 
donment of  the  undertaking  *." 

After  fix  fruitlefs  attempts  to  fee  Mr.  Addington,  he  obtained  an  in- 
terview with  him  on  the  feventh,  and  to  get  rid  of  his  petulant  importur 
nities,  he  ordered  him  payment  of  the  laft  hundred  pounds. 

In  page  23,  Mr.  Plowden  tells  us,  that  '*  Mr.  Egerton,  the  bookfeller, 
from  whom  the  author  concealed  nothing  relating  to  the  work,  pofitively 
declined  the  undertaking,  left  it  might  not  be  agreeable  to  government; 
And  he .  adds,  *<  the  author's  difficulties  with  his  bookfeller  lafted  fome 
months."  It  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  a  perfon  as  well  informed  a^ 
Mr.  Egerton,  muft  have  felt  a  great  repugnance  to  puhlifli  ^  work*  in 
which  the  Britifti  government,  for  (ix  hundred  years  paft,  was  libelled, 
and  fome  of  the  moft  illuftrious  ftatefmeni  both  living  and  dead,  were 
grofjy  calumniated. 

Had  not  Popifti  bigotry  raifed  an  impenetrable  mift  before  the  eyes  of 
our  hiftoriographer,  he  muft  have  learned  from  all  thefe  falutary  wam- 
ings»  that  his  work  would  be  difpleafing  to  every  loyal  fubjefl  of  the 
empire. 

In  addition  to  thefe,  the  following  incident  muft  have  alarmed  him* 
In  a  letter  of  the  a9th  of  September  iSoa,  addrefted  to  Mr.  Addington, 
he  reqnefted  *'  to  be  admitted  to  the  fight  of  any  of  the  ftate  papers  re- 
lating to  Ireland,  for  thefe  twenty  years  j"  and  he  acknowledges  that  he 
received  a  dired  refufal,  from  Mr.  Hiley  A.  by  his  brother's  orders. 
Mr.  Plowden  obferves  on  this ;  "  this  refufal  of  the  author's  requeft  is 
evidence,  that  there  had  been  a  time  when  fuch  accefs  to  the  ftate  papers 
was  intended  to  have  been  allowed."  This  is  all  true,  but  Mr.  Ad- 
dington^s  tyts  had  been  opened,  as  to  his  real  defigns  and  principles,  by 
enquiries  made  about  him  fubfequent  to  their  firft  interview. 

In  page  35,  Mr.  P.  tells  us,  that  he  wrote  to  the  Premier  a  letter, 
dated  12th Ma^  1803,  containing  the  following  paragraphs:  "1  have 
the  honour  of  informing  you,  that  I  have  at  length  come  to  the  end  of  my 
laborious  undertaking.  When  the  whole  is  finifticd,  I  ftiall  entreat  your 
leave  to  prcfent  you  a  copy.  The  work  has  grown  very  confiderably, 
and  nncxpedledly,  under  my  pen.  It  contains  the  quantity  of  four  ufual 
quarto  volumes  f. 


*  It  would  have  been  well  for  the  author  that  he  had  done  fo. 
t  Nevertheleis  he  gives  the  following  Latin  quotation  in  it.     Nihil  eft 
in hiftoria pura  et  iUoftri  ^mri/a/r  dulcius.  Ciqero  in  Brut. 

C  3  •'  Although 
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*'  Ahhongh  its  bulk  have' retarded  the  publication  far  beyond  my  eit- 
pedlation,  yet  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  prefent  nioment  is  providen- 
tially critical  for  its  publication.  As  you.  Sir,  muft  know,  better  than  I 
C^n,  the  bowerful  and  artful  means  that  are  at  prefent  employed  in  Ire-t 
land  to  alienate  the  public  mind  and  afFeAions  from  the  Britiih  govern- 
ment *,  it  is  now  imperioufly  necefTary,  that  the  Irilh  Ihoald  feel  the  effe£t$ 
of  the  Union." 

The  mafs  of  the  Irifli  Papifti,  as  foon  as  they  have  a  dawn  of  reafon, 
are  dodlrinally  taught,  agreeably  to  thofe  tenets  of  their  religion,  which 
I  hav^  quoted  from  Mr.  Plowden's  works,  in  a  preceding  Number  of  the 
Anti- Jacobin,  to  hate  a  Proteflant  ftate,  and  their  Proteftant  fellow  fub* 
jefts.  For  ten  years  previous  to  the  year  1803,  the  Catholic  commttcep, 
ahd  the  fociety  of  United  Iri/hmen^  who  co-operated,  had  an  AmbafTador 
at  Paris,  and  were  conftantly  negotiating  with  the  French,  for  foccours 
to  feparate  Ireland  from  England  ;  which  has  been  unqueflionably  provedj^ 
by  tnc  various  reports  of  the  fecret  committees  of  both  Houfes  of  the 
Englilh  and  Iriih  Parliaments.  A  deep  laid  confpiracy,  for  the  deftrnc- 
tion  of  the  metropolis,  and  all  its  loyal  inhabitants,  had  been  orgahized 
faiany  months  previous  to  the  date  of  Mr.  PJowden's  letter,  and  exploded 
ipn  the  23d  of  July. 

jjjuigly,  and  his  aiTociates,  who  were  aflive  leaders  in  that  dreadful  ca* 
|a(lroph«,  fled  to  Galway,  and  having  been  taken,  they  acknowledged, 
that  they  fled  to  that  town,  becaufe  the  French  were  invited,  and  ex- 
pelled, to  make  ^  defcent  there.  Soon  after  one  Conolly,  a  Prieit,  was 
lent  to  Paris,  as  AmbafTador.  This  mnn  was  the  fnend  and  aflbciate  of 
our  h^iloriographer*  in  1801,  who  derived  much  information  from  him  of 
^lie  ftate  of  Ireland,  as  appears  by  his  letter  to  him,  inferted  in  page  324* 
.   6f  our  Review  for  July.  ' 

Such  was  V  the  moment,"  which  Mr.  P.  teils  us  was  "  providentially 
critical  for  his  publication,"  when  its  phlogiftic  principles,  and  irritating 
topics,  mufl  have  had  a  ftrong  tendency  to  tan  the  flame  of  rebellion. 

In  page  26,  he' com  plains  that  '*  the  rcluflance  of  his  publifiier  to  ad- 
vertifc,  liis  flacknefs  in  fubfcribingf,  and  backwardncfs  in  pofliing  tiiie 
iale  of  the  work,  aficr  the  r.ioft  urgent  importunities  of  the  author,  be- 
came fo  many  prodfi  of  his  ading  under  inftaence,  if  not  an  indemnity  tt> 
check  the  circulation  of  it." 

It  would  not  be^  matter  of  aftonifliment,  if  the  Minifter  had  bofoght 
tip  the  whole  impreilion,  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  fo  dangerous  a 
fibch 

(To  6c  cmtimud,) 


•  This  is  ftridllv  true  as  to  the  Popifh  priefls. 

f  It  is  prefumed  that  he  mull  mean  in  procuring  fubfcriptions ;  of  Which, 
^  the  honour  of  the  Britiih  nation,  but  few  were  obtained. 


Vn 
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f%f  Sat/res  of  Declmus  Junius  yuvenaUs.  Trartjlattd  Into  Englijk 
Vtrje,  By  the  Rev.  William  Heath  Xlarib,  A.  M.  8vo.  pp. 
254.     Wcftley.     1804. 

AS  our  att^otipn  b;is  b^en  To  recently  called  to  this  Author,  ou^ 
readers  will  not  now  expect  us  to  enter  into  his  charactcriftic 
WC«ti«ilcie9  and  defeSs^  but  as  he  is  evidently  becoming  popular, 
W«  flialJ  perhaps  do  an  acceptable  krvice,  if,  in  noticing  a  few 
paffiiges  where  we  cpnceive  the  prefent  tranilator  to  have  failed,  we 
point  ou{  what  the  public  has  a  right  to  .expect  from  the  future 
Ifjuiflator  of  Juvenal. 

He  fliould  iirft  confider  that  the  difEcultifs  are  much  increafed, 
anij  thj6  chances  pf  fucceeding  iniinitely  iefs  than  they  were  before 
[  the  appearance  of  the  late  verfions.  Drydcn,  indeed,  is  fometim.es 
^  inefeganc  aiuf  fometimes  unfaithful;  but  he  has  grc At  beauties,  and 
the  writer^  who  infinuatej}  that  he  is  induced  to  undertake  a  new 
tranfiation  by  the  perufal  of  him,  (hould  at  lead  be  well  aOTured  that 
he  pofleflTes  abilities  fufficient  to  juftify  his  temerity. 

But  this  is  QOt  aji.     A  tranflation  by  Mr.  Owen,  the  mailer  of 

Warrington  School,  has  been  many  years  before  ihe  public.     It  is  a 

^     very  meritorious  performance;  and  as  the  author  appears  to  have 

purfued  the  fame  plan  which  Mr.  M.  profefTes  to  follow,  it  feemcd 

mcumbent  on  the  latter,  to  point  out  in  what  material  circumftances 

.     he  thought  him  deficient,  and  in  what  he  propofed  to  excel  htm, 

j,"  Of  Owen,  however,  we  find  no  mention.     In  making  thefe  and 

fimilar  obferva^ttiMis,   we   have  no  wilb   to  difcourage  any  future 

attempts;  indeed,  we  (hail  hail  them,  with  cordiality :  but  we  would 

willingly  reprefs  undue  precipitation,   and  induce  incixperience  to 

hefitate  be^iire  it  ventures  on  an  undertaking  that  would  t^  the 

abilities  of  a  veteran. 

In  a  dedication  to  the  Kev.  Samuel  Carter,  Mr.  M.  details  with 
fuflELcient  modeftythe  hiftory  of  his  tranflation.  He  imitated  one  of 
Juvenal's  fatires ;  this  gave  him  a  relifli  for  the  work,  and  he  pro-* 
ceeded,  at  a  fubfequent  period,  from  one  to  another,  till  he  had 
completed  the  whole  as  it  now  appears.  To  obviate  all  fufpicion  of 
rivalry,  he  declares  that  he  *^  faw  nothing  of  Mr.  Giffbrd's  tranflation 
till  his  own  was  entirely  finiihed,'*  and  he  accounts  fqr  the  publica- 
tion of  his  work  without  notes  or  accompaniments  of  any  kind, 
bv  the  mafterly  manner  in  which  that  gentleman  has  performed  the 
tafk.  This  is  a  pleaflng^proot  of  Mr.  M.'s  liberality;  but  we 
cannot  avoid  thinking  that  his  work  would  have  appeared  to  more 
advantage  with  a  few  explanations,  (as  brief  as  he  had  pleafed)  for 
want  o?  which  much  oi  it  is  now  to  the  £ngli(h  reader  at  leaft 
akogether  unintelligible.  We  give  Mr.  *M.  full  credit  for  his 
aflertioit  that  he  had  finifhed  his  verflon  before  Mr.  Giffbrd's  appeared  ; 
but  we  muft  add  what  he  has  omitted,  that  a  mofi  liberal  ufiy  indeed, 
1^  i>een  m^e  of  it  flnce. 

C4      ^  k 
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It  feems  to  be  the  defign  of  Mr.  M.  to  comprize  his  tranflation  in 
as  few  lines  as  poflibie.  This  is  a  yery^  legitimate'objeQ,  provided 
care  be  taken  at  the  fame  time,  thai  it  be  not  attained  by  the. 
facrifice  of  what  is  yet  more  defirable— order  and  perfpicuity.  Brtuis 
efe  laboro^  Obfcurus  fio^  was  fpoken  of  original  compofition  ;  tranfla- 
tion  is  infinitely  more  obnoxious  to  this  evil,  and  not  only  great  care,  • 
but  great  fkill  is  neceffary  to  prevent  it. 

It  is  eafy,  with  a  previous  tranflation  before  us,  to  mark  the 
difFufe  paflages ;  and  little  pains,  and  lefs  ingenuity  will  enable 
even  an  indifferent  fcholar  to  reduce  the  excefs.  Even  in  this,  there 
is  merit  if  the  whole  of  the  original  be  clearly  underfiood,  and  fully 
given  i  otherwife  the  Englifh  reader  is  a  lofer  by  what  was  meant  a^ 
a  benefit.  One  example  in  a  cafe  where  many  might  be  given,  will 
fuiEcienily  explain  our  meaning :  we  will  take  the  firft  that  occuis 
to  our  memory. 

In  fatire  tenth,  Juvenal  enumerates  the  miferies  of  old  age.  You, 
doubtlefs,  fays  he,  envy  the  longevity  of  Neftor. — ^Yet  this  man,  who 
faw  fo  many  ages  pafs  away,  bitterly  complained  of  his  years  when 
he  faw  the  dead  body  of  his  Ton,  and  paffionately  aflred  the  Gods,  for 
what  enormous  crime  they  had  condemned  him  to  live  fo  long  !  i\t 
then  adds  •  ^ 

Hgsc  eadem  Peleus  raptum  cum  luget  Achillem^ 
Atque  alius^  cui  fas  Ithacum  lugere  nalantemr 

This  Mr.  Gifford  tranflates. 

So  Peleus  queftion'd  heaven,  Laertes  fo ; 

(Their  b<(ary  heads  bow'd  to  the  grave  with  woe.) 

While  one  bewailed  his  Ton  at  Ilium  (lain, 

One  his,  long  wandering  o'er  the  faithlefs  main. 

Mr.   M.    borrows  the   fecond  couplet,  and   probably  applauded 
himfelf  for  having  curtailed  the  exuberance  of  his  predeceflbr. 

"  Thus  Peleus  mburn'd  his  Ton  untimely  (lain, 
{.aertes  his,  long  wandering  o'er  the  main.**  * 

But  he  has  altogether  loft  fight  of  the  original.  That  Peleus  and 
Laertes  bewailed  their  children  we  might  have  fuppofed  without 
Juvenal's  afTiftance  :  but  he  had  no  fuch  "  Icnten  ftuff "  in  his 
thoughts.  To  prove  that  long  life,  (fo  defiredj  was  frequently  a 
curfe,  he  introduces,  as  we  have  faid,  the  aged  Neflor,  demanding, 
%ohiU  he  wept  over  the  funeral  pyn  of  Antilochus,  for  what  fins  he 
was  puni(hed  with  fuch  length  of  days  !  Hac  eadeniy  continues  he, 
this  demMnd^  this  very  quefiion  was  put  by  Peleus  and  Laertes,  xvhili 
they  were  bewailing  their  fons.  In  this  there  is  pertinency,  and 
ftrength,  and  beauty  :  This  Mr.  GifFord  faw,  and  this  he  has  given  ^ 
Mr.  M.  as  in  a>  thou^»  nd  other  inftances,  has  oyer  looked  it.  Is  % 
couplet  worth  faving  at  this  rate  } 

We  now  proceed  to  our  examination.^   In  a  felefiion  there  might 
b$  fpme  degree  of  fufpicip*}  wc  ftali  th^refpre  take  the  firft  two  or 
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three  fatires  as  they  occur.  We  do  not  know  that  thev  are  more 
finifhed  than  the  r«ft,  but  there  is  a  prefumption,  at  lew,  that  they 
are  not  lefs  To;  a^d  we  cannot  incur  the  charge  of  pattiality. 

Still  mttfl  I  only  hear  ?  and  know  no  red. 
With  Codrus'  Thefeid  for  whole  days  oppreft } 
Muft  Plays,  and  Elegies,  in  ceafeless  (rain, 
Mttft  Telephus,  unpunifh'd,  vex  my  brain? 
Or  huge  OreAen,  with  each  margin  full, 
UnfinilVd,  and  intolerably  dull  r 

This  opening  has  neither  the  fpirit  nor  th^  firength  of  Juvenfl. 
To  the  En;;lilh  reader,  indeed,  we  doubt  if  it  can  te  faid  to  convey 
his  meaning;.  Diem  confumpferit  is  but  ill  rendered  by  *'^  vex  mj 
train ;"  "  intolirahiy  dull**  is  a  feeble  interpolation,  and  nunquamne 
Tiponam!  which  gives  the  criginal  its  energetic  point,  is  wholly 
omitted. 

Expedies  cadem  a  fammo  minimoque  poeta^ 
is  thus  rendered  ^^ 

The  beft  and  word  in  this  resfiect  unite. 

And  to  these  subjects  claim  an  equal  ugla.       <   P.  2» 

This  is  not  poetry,  nor  any  thing  like  poetry ;  it  is  but  juftico 
however  to  add  that  we  have  not  found  many  fuch  couplets. 

By  fuch  examples  fir'd,  I  too  withdrew, 

Nor  could  my  declamation  more  puriue..— .-P,  2. 

This  Is  Dryden's  idea,  and  is  very  injudicioufly  adopted  by  Mr.  M. 
Juvenal  was  ^red  by  no  fuch  examples ;  noir  did  the  writings  of  his 
contemporaries  prevent  him  from  purfutng  his  declamation.  He 
tells  us,  in  this  very  paflage,  that  he  had  long  given  over  declaiming  ; 
and,  inftead  of  withdrawing^  was  on  the  point  of  nfuming  his  ftudies. 
In  the  next  fentence,  bv  changing  the  metaphor  of  his  author,  hAu 
M.  has  fallen  into  a  flight  impropriety. 

■„ "  My  xMufe 

On  tow'ring  wing  th'  Auruncan*s  course  purfues".— P.  1/ 

In  Juvenal  the  allufion  is  to  a  chariot  race ;  and  there  cdurfg  it 
proper:  but  we  ufually  fay  the  traSf^  or  flighty  of  a  mufe. 

While  Eunuchs  wed,  and  Mae  via  hunts  the  h^ar^ P.  2. 

This  is  given  as  a  tranflation  of  these  lines  ; 

Cum  tener  uxorem  ducat  fpado,  Mxvia  Tufcum 
Figat  apniro,  &  nuda  teneat  venabuia  mamma  : 

tcmr^  which  ftrengthens  the  contraft,  is  omitted  in  this  ardour  for 
concifenefs :  Mavia  hunts  the  boar^  is  from  Dryden  ;  from  Juvenal 
nothing  at  all  is  taken  !  What  has  the  combating  of  wild  boars  in  the 
Circus,  in  common  with  the  Englifb  reader's  idea  of  hunting  them  I 
^^d  where  is  the  (tton^  and  chara^eriftic  picture  of  this  impudent 

Amazon 
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Amazon,   which  we  find  in  the  original  f  We  fVe  nothing  of  the 
pratended  boar  /pear,  nothing  of  the  naked  breaf^ ;  brevity  at  this 
rate  is  no  difficult  ta(k;  bttt,  on  the  other  hand,  k  is  unjuft.to  the 
reader,  and  injurious  to  the  author. 
We  do  not  much  admire  the  next  line. 

When  lie,  whofe  razot-  mmo'J  ray  youthful  face. P.  2. 

To  mew  the  beard^  is  an  expreffion  juftly  approved  by  Scriblerus  ; 
to  mow  the  face^  will,  we  fear,  be  approved  by  no  one.  And  why 
Qiufl  it  be  ^ youthful  jace  that  is  mowed}  Thefe,  in  general,  iiave  not 
ftubble  beards."-- But  this  is  the  cr^mbe  rccocta  of  a  hundred 
tranflators. '  Barba  gravis  determines  the  meaning  of  jfuvems  to  the 
fullperiod  of  manhood. 

The  line  which  immediately  fallows  is  alfo  wrong. 

Vies  with  the  noblest  of  patrician  race. P.  2. 

It  is  not  with  the  noblift^  but  the  richeft-^  and  not  merely  with  the 
rlcheft,  but  with  all  the  patrician  race ;  and  en  this  the  force  of 
the  fatire  depends. 

Perhaps  no  quality  is  more  neceflary  i)i  a  tranflator  of  Juvenal  than 
judgment,  and  in  this  Mr.  M.  is  not  unfrequently  deficient:  the 
cotqde^  we  have  juft  given,  he  has  taken  from  Owen,  and  every 
variation  he  has  made  to  difguife  his  obligation,  is  at  the  expence  of 
propriety  and  truth. 

"  When  he,  whofe  razor ^^vV  my  youthful  fece. 

Outvies  in  wealth  the  whole  patrician  race**  'P.  2.  Owsn. 

with  the  exception  of  youthful  (for  manly)  is  correal  and  full; 
and  Mr.  M.  Ihould  have  adopted  it  without  fophifticatioh. 
From  this  want  of  judgment  it  is  that  Mr.  M.  fo  frequently  deferts 
Juvenal  to  copy  or  imitate  Dryden ;  an  inflance  or  two  has  juft 
^ccuned  to  us. 


-jam  frivola  transfert 


Ucalegon. Sat.  Ill,  V.  199. 

19  thus  tranflated  by  the  latter  ; 

Thy  neighbour  has  removed  his  little"  ftore. 
Few  hands  will  rid  the  lumber  of  'he  poor. 

This  fuperfluous  line  Mr.  M.  has  thus  turned. 

The  poor  viith  ease  fecure  their  trifling  all, P.  34. 

In  dire£l  contradiiSlion  not  only  to  the  fpirit  but  the  fenfe  of  the 
author.  The  poor  found  it  no  fuch  eafy  matter  to  feeure  theirtrifliog 
all  \  /or  it  appears  from  the  very  next  lines  that  the  wretched  effefts 
of  Codrus  were  burnt;  and,  indeed,  lo  fpccify  this  inconvenience  to 
the  poor  is  the  fole  purport  of  this  part  of  the  fatire  !  All  that  Juvenal 
fays,  is  that  *^  ere  Codrus  was  apprized  of  his  danger,his  neighbour  had 
begun  (this  is  the  force  of,  transfert)  to  remove  his  paltry  furniture." 
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New  we  are  on  this  paflagc  we  cannot  avoid  obfcnring  that  thm 
two  following  l:nes  which^are   truly  chara£terifiic,   are  but  ktblj 


rendered. 

Nil  habait  CtKlru^  ;  quis  enira  negat?  et  iamemiUud 
Ptrrdidit  infelix  totum  ml. 

Codru*?  had  Utile. — True,  his  cafe  was  bad ; 

Yet  worle— he  loft  the  litllcthal  he  had.— —P.  34. 

This  is  7^/  worft  th;«n  any  thing  wc  have  feen.  How  beautifully, 
yet  how  corredly,  has  Dryden  given  this. 

Tis  true,  poor  Codrus  nothing  h^id  to  boa(l» 
And  yet  poor  Codnis  all  that  nmUing  lofL  • 

To  proceed  \ 

Yet  murt  we  not  th'  admiring  crowds  acquit. 

Fools  who  mistaki  btifomtiy  for  wit,  i^c, P.  124- 

The  Englilh  reader  mufk  conclude  from  this,  that  Juvenal  is 
mortified  by  a  want  of  difcernmenc  in  the  audience,  who  applaud 
where  they  Ihould  hifs  -,  he  ought  to  be  toId>  however,  that  this  idea 
is  not  only  not  in  the  original,  but  even  diametrically  oppofite  to  the 
whole  fpirit  of  it.  Juvenal  cenfures,  with  manly  indigniition,  not 
the  fofJjtf  but  the  impudence  of  the  people  (popuU  frms  dursor  bujus) 
who  couki  endure  to  fee  the  felf  degradation  of  the  nobiKty,  and  the 
iirft  families  of  the  Aate  pioftituting  themfelves  in  the  loweft  cha- 
ncers on  the  (lage.  This  was  their  crime,  a  very  grievous  one  10 
the  republican  feelings  of  the  author,  and  not  a  want  of  dtfcrimt- 
nation  between  v/it  and  buffoonery y  with  which  perhaps  they  were  not 
affiided.  But  Mr.  M.  tranflating  with  Dr)'den  and  others  befof« 
htm,  and  not  comprehending  the  defign  of  the  original,  has,  at 
\ii  numberlefs  inflances  been  mifled. 

Nor  would  I  their  vile  infolence  acquit. 

Who  can  with  patience,  nay,  diver  (ion,  fit  ; 

Apphmd'tng  my  lord's  buffoonery  for  wit,  J  DaTDBV. 

Biit  to  return  \ 

When  thofe  hau  wretches  rob  thee  of  thy  right. 

Who  a6l  the  (uned  deeds  of  lawlefs  night. P.  3. 

Here  Mr.  M.  evidently  miflakes  the  author's  objeft:  it  h  the 
petula  beatOy  the  rich  old  woman,  who  excites  his  indignation,  and 
.not  the  agents  of  her  debauchery.    Thi3  Mr.  M.  might  have  learned 
'  from  Owen,  who  fupplied  him  with  the  firft  line. 
When  thofe  kwd  stallions  rob  thee  of  thy  right. 

Who  merit  legacies  by  work  at  night- P.  3.  — Owen. 

This  is  certainly  too  grofsj  but  it  gives  the  meaning  of  the  text 
better  than  Mr.  M,'s  alteration  of  it. 

Upon  ^he  wholb,  this  is  not  the  manner  in  which  we  expedl  to 
fee  Juvenal  tranflatcd.  To  give  a  loofe  and  elegant  verfion  of  his  lines 
is  infofficient;  his  objed  muft  be  explained  and  attended  to  with 
|kice  care.    It  ^  not  perhaps  too  much  to  fay^  that  the  (irft  two  or 
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three  pages  of  this  volume  contain  more  mifapprehenfions  of  the 
original  text,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  ivhoie  of  Mr.  Giffbrd's 
tranflation. 

fiut  we  muft  proceed  with  fomewhat  more  rapidity. 

Now  frequent  Utters  thrwig  the  c^trmdtd  ftrect  j  "j 

Hulbauds  and  iick  or  pregnant  wives  we  meet ;  I 

Seizing  the  richest  gifts  ere  they  retreat,  J 

What  can  this  mean  ?  There  were  no  gifts  to  f tin  but  the  fpbrtula, 
(a  donation  of  a  few  farthings,)  which  was  univerfally  of  equal  value, 
and  equally  diftributed  :  the  line  is,  befides,  very  profaick. 

Omne  in  praecipiti  «itium  Hetit.    Utere  velisj 

Totos  pande  finus.  v.  150 

. '  is  thus  given  by  Mr.  M, 

Vice  AT  HER  ACME  STANDS.     Hail  Satire!  hail! 

Spread  all  thy  canvafs^  catch  the  favouring  gale  !  .  P,  |6, 

and  thus  by  Mr.  GiiFord. 

"Vice  has  attained  its  zenith  :— then,  fet  fails 
spread  all  thy  canvafs  to  the  favouring  gale  !" 

It  is  plain  that  Mr.  M.  has  done  little  more  than  copy  this,  even 
to  its  capital  letters :  and  "we  confefs  that  we  fhould  have  been 
better  pleafed,  if  he  had  adopted  it  altogether ;  as  we  do  not  much 
approve  the  exchange,  in  the  firft  line,  of  acme  for  zenith. 

But  even  this  is  better  than  the  quatrain  which  immediately 
follows  it. 

f,  *'  On  themes  like  thefe"  (like  what  ?)"  who  now  will  dar«  to  write  ? 
Unveil  difgrace^  and  drag  the  wretch  to  light  ? 
Who^  as  of  old,  exert  a  vigVous  mind  ? 
Freedom  is  loft ;  her  nam^  fcarce  lives  behind.** — P.  lo. 

O  miferable  !  can  this  be  a  tranflation  of  thofe  indignant  lines  } 

^ . — Unde 

Ingenium  par  materiae  ?  unde  ilia  prior  urn, 
Scrtbendt  quodcunque  animo  flagrante  liberet 
Simplicitas,  cujus  non  audeodicere  nomen  ?     v,  154. 

It  fcarcely  prefents  a  faint  fhadow  of  them, 

/.  Who  cares  for  Mutius'  pardon,  or  his  hate  ?— P.  10. 

Nothing  can  be  more  injujiicious  than  putting  this  into  the  mouth 
of  Juvenal :  it  is  the  frjend*s  obfervation,  and  the  meaning  (of  which 
Mr.  M.  does  not  feem  to  have  attained  a  glimpfej  is  fimply  this : 

*<  Where  is  that  old  freedom  of  fatirizing  whatever  the  mind 
inflamed  with  Indignation,  chofe,  that  freedom,  of  which  I  do  not 
dare  to  pronounce  the  name?*'  He  then  illuftrates  what  he  meant, 
by  an  inftance  perfcdly  familiar  to  Tuveaal,  *•  What,"  continues  he, 

••did 
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<*  did  ic  fignify  to  Lucilius,  whether  Mutius"  (the  oljed  of  his 
fatires)  was  offended  or  not,  in  thofe  times  ?  In  these,  indeed,  mention 
but  Tigeilinus,  &c.  All  (his  (hould  be  known  to  a  tranflator  of 
Juvenal,  and  all  this  Ihoald  be  conveyed  (if  names  are  given)  to  the 
Engliih  reader,  though  it  mig^t  aflc  a  line  or  even  acoyplet  to  do 
it  OTefhially.  It  appears  from  the  tranflation,  that  Mr.  M.  conceived 
Mutius  to  DC  a  contemporary  of  Juvenal. 
On  the  difficult  paflage 


-Txda  lucebis  in  ilb. 


Qua  ftantes  ardent,  qui  fixo  guiture  fumant, 

Et  latus  mediam  lulcus  diducit  arenam.— V.  157* 

Mr.  M.  flings  no  additional  light.     He  renders  it. 

Burnt  at  the  (lake,  in  pitchy  drefs  to  (land 

Expoi'd,  and  draw  a  furrow  in  the  fand.        'P*  10« 

^hich,  if  the  Engli(h  reader  underftands,  it  is  welL 

We  have  yet  to  remark  that  the  pidurefque  effed  of  theft  fatires 
is  here  dimini(hed  or  totally  loft.  A  thoufand  moving  fcenes 
enliven  the  orioinal,  which  are  ill  exchanged  for  brevity  and  tame 
defcription*     What,  for  inftance,  can  be  more  ftriking  than  this  P 

Cum  veniet  contra,  digito  compefce  labellum : 
Accufator  erit,  qui  verbum  dixerit^  hie  e(l. ^V.  160. 

What  more  inanimate  than  the  tranflation  ? 

Peace !  price  the  judgment  of  a  cautious  friend. 

Not  e'en  a  word ; — a  whi(per  may  offend.  P.  10.     ^ 

Arc  not  the  truth,  fpirit,  and  identity,  as  it  were,  of  the  original 
fully  worth  the  expence  of  an  additional  couplet  i  There  is  a  faving 
that  leads  to  poverty. 

A  kindred  error  appears  a  few  lines  below. 

_^_ Tecum  prius  ihde  voIuU 

Haec  animo  ante  tubas^  galeatum  fero  duelli 

P«nitet. V.  170. 

is  a  ftroog,  appropriate,  and  wdl  preferved  m^taphor^  of  which  this 
poor  doggrel  does  not  give  the  flighteft  idea  ; 

,    ■         ■     Matk  this  !  beware ! 

The  Mu(e  invok'd,  too  flowly  follows  care.-, —P.  11. 

In  Mr.  GiiFord's  tranflation^  it  is  at  once  corrc£l  and  poetical. 

Now,  ere  the  trumpet  sounds,  thy  (Irength  debate ; 
The  foldier,  once  engaged,  repents  too  late ! 

The  concluding  couplet  of  this  fatire  pleafes  us  as  little  as  what  we 
havejuft  ^oted.  4 

Check  my  (irft  wifhes,  and  fecurely  ftray 
Along  the  I^tin  and  Flamminian  way,— -*-P.  1 U 

And 
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And  whf,  will  the  Englifh  reader  demand,  (hould  there  be  danger 
In  any  other  way  but  the  Latin  and  Flamminian  (FlaminianJ  ?  Or 
what  is  the  purport  of  the  paflage  ?  Since  Mr.  M.  was  determined  to 
"trithhold  his  notes,  we  think  he  was  bcund,  ai  leaft,  to  obviate  fuch 
unlucky  qucftions  as  thefe.  Holyday  wrote  for  fchoUrs  :  for'  whonn 
does  Mr.  M.  write? 

We  obferve  a  conftant  propenfity  to  change  his  author's  illuftrations. 

Loripedem  radius  derideat,  iElhiopem  albas.-^Satire  IL  v.  23. 
I.  e.  He  who  walks  firmly  may  deride  the  cripple ;  the  white  man 
may  laugh  at  the  Ethiopian. 
Is  thus  turned : 


-triumph  becomes  the  brave. 


And  none  but  Ireemeu  ftiould  abhor  the  fLave. P.  13. 

This,  furely,  is  not  what  we  have  been  taught  to  call  tranflation. 

Some  preaching  hypocrite,  'who  can  hut  weep. 

And  cry,,  "  Where  art  thou,  Julian  law  ?.-afleep  V* 

Laronia  thus  accofts,  with  much  grimace  i P.  li. 

The  hypocrite  of  the  text  was  no  weeper y  but  a  ftern  and  audacious 
cynick. 

Non  tulit  ex  Illis  tammm  Laronia  quendam 
Clamantem  teties,  &c.  V.  36. 

Nor  did  Laronia  accoft  him  with  much  grimace ;  but  with  ohaftifcd 
ixony  ijuhridms. 

We  fhould  here  conclude  our  ajninoadverfions,  were  it  not  that  we 
are  tempted  to  make  a  remark  of  a  general  nature,  for  which, 
indceci,  $his  tranflation  affords  but  too  many  occafions.  In  this  third 
fatire,  Juvenal  obferves  that  nothing  was  more  efteemed  at  Rome 
than  weajih  :  as  an  inftance  of  it,  he  fays,  that  when  a  witnefs  was 
produced,  the  firft  queftions  alked  by  the  judges  werc^,  what  he  was 
worthy  how  many  fervants  he  kept,  &c.  &c. 
Quot  pafcit  fcrvos? 

Mr/M.  tranflate« 

How  many  /assy  lackies  grace  his  board  ? 

Nothing  requires  more  judgment  than  the  management  of  indircd 
fatire,  that  is,  making  a  perfon  condemn  himfclf:  a  work  of 
dericacy  in  which  few  Englifli  writers  have  fucceedcd,  and  none 
perhaps  uniforgily,  but  Swift.  We  certainly  difcover  no  proofs  of  it 
here,  nor  were  we  prepared  to  expeft  them.  In  a  tranflator,  however, 
we  have  a  right  to  demand  that  he  Ihould  adhere  to  his  original :  but 
Mr.  M.  who  feldom  enters  into  the  feelings'of  his  author,  has  here 
made  him  commit  an  impropriety  of  which  he  is  wholly  guiltlefs. 
Juvenal,  whofe  objeS  was  to  Aew  the  unbounded  mfluence  of 
riches  over  tbc  mixul  of  his  degenerate  countrymen,  was  very  far 

trcok 
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from  aimins  to  drfeat  his  own  ends,  by  making  the  judges  Satirize, 
or  fneer  at  tne  very  |randeur  they  admired.  No ;  he  puts  the  queftion 
with  a  degree  of  r&iptSt.  How  many  fervants  does  he  maintaiii  i 
How  many  fplendid  difhes  does  he  ferve  up,  &c.  &c« 

We  do  not  apprehend  that  it  is  neceflary  to  dwell  longer  on  thi 
article,  or  to  carry  on  our  refearches  to  a  greater  extent.  We  have 
carefully  examined  the  tranflation,  and  we  find  every  where  the  fame 
difregard,  or  mifapprehenfion  oi  Juvenal's  peculiar  manner;  the 
fame  want  of  energy  and  of  poetic  fpirit,  and  the  fame  fuppreffion  of 
thofe  minute  and  charaderiftic  traits  which  give,  as  it  were,  an 
identity  to  the  author.  Having  faid  this,  we  deem  it  an  ad  of 
juftice  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  frequently  found  the  words  of 
the  original  neatly  and  elegantly  turned.  An  extrad  or  two  from 
the4»ges  which  have  already  pafc  under  our  review  will  confirm  the 
truth  of  our  obfervation. 

The  tranflation  of  Ex  fiM  Dsucali^n,  bfc.  though  not  fo  full  as 
might  be  wi(hed,  is  pleafing. 

''  From  that  far  didant  period,  when  the  main 
Rufh'd  o'er  its  bounds,  and  delogM  all  the  plain  ; 
When  firft  Deucalion  to  an  anchor  brought. 
On  fome  high  cliff,  his  bark,  and  anxious  fought 
Propitious  oracles ;  when  flones  were  hurl'd 
Wann  with  new  life,  repleniihing  the  world  ; 
What  pleafes,  vexes,  agitates  mankind, 
Shall,  from  my  wand'ring  mufe,  attention  find*** — P.  8. 

The  pafiage  immediately  following  it,  is  ftill  better. 

"  Ah  !  when  did  Vice  a  bolder  front  difpliy  ? 
When  did  fell  Avarice  feize  a  richer  pre^  ? 
When  could  the  gamef  er  more  indulge  his  crime  ? 
What  former  sera  match  the  prefent  time  } 
Now,  not  the  purfe  alone,  but  whole  eilate  , 
Is  ventured  on  the  die*s  uncertain  fate ; 
The  ched  itfelf,  the'  Reward  in  difroay. 
Is  forcM  to  yield,  fo  defp'rate  is  their  play.    , 
What  more  than  madnels  is  it  on  one  throw 
To  hazard  all,  yet  no  companion  (hew 
For  their  poor  tatter'd  Have,  whom  they  beliold 
Spoil'U  of  his  cloak,  and  QiivVing  with  the  cold  r"  -*ib. 

The  third  fatire  begins  well. 

•*  From  my  long*valu*d  friend  tho'  grlev'd  to  part. 
No  felfifh  forrow  lliall  contract  my  heart : 
Deferted  Cumae  well  deferves  his  choice. 
And  at  his  presence  Sibyl  muft  rejoice. 
Next  Baiie  fpreads  its  laiutary  (hone. 
Where  partial  nature  lavilhes  her  (lore 
Of  choiceft  bleffings.     But  fome  barren  foil 
Would  I  prefer  to  all  the  city's  toil. 
What  worfe  in  horrid  defarts  could  we  dread,- 
Than  ruin'd  boufes  chtt'ring  round  oui  head  ? 

Than 
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Streets  Wrapt  in  flames,  and  fears  (hat  bani(h  ileep. 
Or  bards,  whom  dog-days  cannot  filent  keep  r" — P.  22# 

Hie  tunc   Umiritius^    ^c.    Sat.  III.   v.    21.      Though    the  lirft 
couplet  be  injudicioufly  altered  from  Cfifibid's  tranflation,  has  yet 

confiderable  merit. 

*f  Here  vex' J  Umbritius  firft  his  (ilence  broke. 
Glancing  disdain,  and  thus  indignant  fpoke :  * 
'  Since  drooping  Virtue  hopes,  alas !  in  vain. 
At  Rome  a  trifling  recompence  to  gain ; . 
While  (for  each  day  but  marks  my  wealth's  decline) 
Some  fcanty  remnant  yet  I  boafl  as  mine^ 
Hence  let  me  fly  to  that  fequefter*d  feat. 
Where  wearied  Dasdalus  firll  fought  retreat : 
While  age  but  faintly  (ilvers  p'er  my  head. 
While,  vig'fous  ft  ill,  without  fupport  I  tread. 
Nor  feel,  what  foon  I  mull,  my  ftrength  decay, 
O  !  let  me  haftcn  from  thel'e  fcenes  away. 
Here  let  Jrtufius,  Catulus  unite ; 
Here  let  thofe  live,  who  fwear  that  black  is  white; 
Wretches,  who  any  biifmefs  undertake. 
Farm  houfes,  cleanfe  the  ftreets,  for  lucre's  fake; 
Bear  forth  dead  bodies  to  the  fun'ral  pile. 
And  trade  in  Haves,  or  any  trade  that's  vile." — P.  24'. 

Mr.  M.  does  not  end  this  fatire  with  the  fpiiit  with  which  he 
began  it ;  though  the  following  pafTage  be  ably  done, 
"  Yet  ftill  fome  parts  of  Italy  remain. 
So  fays  report,  where  the  long  flowing  train 
Wraps  but  the  dead.     There  upon  feital  days    . 
The  verdant  ftage  a  cheerful  fcene  displays; 
The  well-known  tale,  or  ofi-repeated  jeft. 
Excites  loud  laughter  from  each  ruftic*s  breafl  ; 
While  at  the  gaping  mafk,  the  babe  in  dread 
Clings  round  its  mother's  neck,  and  hides  its  head. 
Thefe  iimplc  games  no  vain  diftinclions  know  ; 
The  fame  appearance  all  their  benches  fliow ; 
Th'  illuftrious  iEJiles  only  boaft  the  right,  •  ' 

And  ufe  the  privilege,  to  thine  in  white. 
But  drefs  is  here  with  us  the  general  rage  : 
Drefs  keeps  all  poor,  who  madly  will  engage 
Beyond  their  rank,  for  what  they»cannot  pay; 
Debtors  for  life,  to  flaunt  their  little  day. 
Ambition  here  is  grafted  upon  want — 
Bat  why  fliould'I  deta»n  thee  ?  why  defcant 
Upon  fuch  fubjefts  ?  What  will  this  avail. 
When  Rome  itfelf  is  one  wide  place  of  fale?" — P.  32. 


Umbritius  here,  his  fullen  (ilence  btoke. 
And  turned  oh  Rome,  ind  ig  nan t  as  he  fpoke»  G  i  r  f  6  r  d  . 

From 
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From  thefc  fpecimens  our  readers  will  probably  conclude  with  us 
rfiat  the  talrnts  of  Mr.  M.  arc  not  turned  to  fatirc.  He  writes,  i:  is 
obvious^  with  corredlnefs,  and  a  degree  of  elegance  whirh  would 
cafure  him  no  inconCdcrable  portion  of  praife  in  i*  purfuit  for  which 
thofe  quah'tics  arc  fufficient.  We  think  Ovid  might  be  undertaken 
by  him  with  advanca^^e  ;  but  without  more  feeling,  en  Tgy  ?.nd  t^fte 
than  be  appears  at  prefent  to  pofrefs,  we  do  not  know  that  any  great 
fcrvice  can  be  rendered  to  Juvenal. 


Strmonsj  chiefly  occaftonal^  on  important  Subje^s.  By  Samuel  Mar* 
tin,  D.  D.  Miiiider  of  Monimail.  8vo.  Pp.  381.  7s.  6d. 
Tullis,  Cupar  in  Fife ;  Creech,  Conftable,  and  Co.  and  Hill, 
Edinburgh  ;  Duncans,  Glafgow  ;  and  Longman  and  Rees,  Lon- 
don.    1804. 

^THIE  fermons  contained  in  this  volume  are,  in  number,  only 
X  eight  'y  and,  of  confequence,  they  are,  as  our  readers  will 
colteA  from  the  number  of  the  pages,  immoderately  long.  The  titles 
and  texts  of  them  are  as  follow:  L  Memory  of  the  Righteous t 
Pf.  cxii.  6.  I!.  The  Praife  of  Female  Piety:  Prov.  xxxi.  30.  III.  The 
Prefervatian  and  TranfmiJJien  of  the  Scriptures  :  If.  li.  4 — 7.  IV.  A- 
tachment  to  the  Church  of  Scotland:  i  Cor.  i.  lo.  V.  The  Enemies  of 
the  Gcfpel  Ohje^s  of  Abhorrence  :  x  Cor.  xiv.  22.  VI.  Infidels^  an  un-- 
toward  Generation:  A6ls  il.  14..  VII.  Tranquillity  amidji  Wars 
and  Rumours  af  Wars:  Matt.  xxiv.  6.  VIII.  The  Perfe£lion  and 
Felicity  of  the  heavenly  State:   i  Cor.  xiii.  II. 

Tns  vulnmc,  which  is  very  beautifully  printed,  does  great  honour 
to  the  prefs  of  Mr.  Tuilis,  *a  printer  and  bookfeller  in  an  obfcure 
country-town.  Ic  is  properly  garniihed  with  a  Jong  Dedication,  and 
a  (hort  Preface,  prefixed,  together  with  a  pretty  ample  Appendix, 
fjbjoined.  To  thcfe,  though  from  their  fituaiion,  they  appear  in 
the  humble  chara<5(er  of  ornamental  appendages,  particular  attention 
n'uft  be/iirc6led.  For,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  judge,  Dr* 
Martin  confiders  them  as  by  far  the  moft  important  parts  of  his  bookt 
We  once  received,  from  an  honeft  blunt  bookfeller,  a  ftrmon  which 
was  printed  without  being  pubblhed,  and  on  the  margin  of  which 
he  had  written  with  his  pencil,  "  This  fermon  was  not  printed  to 
prorrsotc  falvation,  but  only- to  gratify  the  author's  friends,  who  never 
had  the  opportunity  to  hear  him  preach."  W.e  fufpc£l  that  the  read- 
ers of  Dr.  M.'s  volume  will,  in  like  manner,  be  fomewhat  apt  to 
conclnde  that  his  obje<^  was  not  fo  much  to  promote  the  general  in- 
tercfts  of  Chriftianity,  as  to  celebrate  the  wonderfully  tr;jnfcendent 
virtues  of  the  late  Earl  and  Countefs  of  Leven  and  Melville,  whole 
pariih  minifter  he  was,  and  whom,  to  fay  the  lead,  he  has  moil  li- 
berally praifed.  In  the  Preface  he  thus  afligns  the  motives  which 
gave  rife  to  his  publication. 

*'  After  <he  death  of  the  late  Countefs  of  Leveti  and  Melville,  ^^j^r^/i- 
>o.Latix.  ToXi.  XX.  D  tude 
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tutle  and  resjiect  prompted  the  author  to  circulate  among  h.is  friends^  and  ike 
friends  of  thefaTnily,  the  ferroon  preached  on  the  occaiion.  The  sam^sat- 
timcnts  induce  him  to  pay  a  firailar  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  Earl.  It 
occurred  to  him»  and  to  others,  whofe  opinion  and  advice  removed  hiii 
heiitation,  that  a  volume  would  prove  a  more  ^r^er  and  ^rmanent  token  ff 
kts  regards,'  than  a  fingle  difcourfe.  A  feledion  of  difcourfes  wais  made  so* 
cordingly,  and,  it  is  hoped,  of  fuch  as  will  accord  with  the  funeral  one«» 
and  their  accompaniments.  The  Synod  Sermon,  originally  dedicated  to' 
the  late  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville,  confirms  iaith  in  that  revelation  wkicK 
Lord  and  Lady  Leven  profefled  and  honoured.  They  were  firmly  attached 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland.  They  detefted  irreligion.  They  (hunned  f  h« 
irreligioas*  Tranquillity  in  ^imes  cf  alarm  and  danger  diitinguiihes  the 
righteous.  For  the  righteous  is  referved  a  Hate  6f  matured  perfedion  and 
felicity.*'  , 

Thus  our  readers  perceive  that  gratitude  and  refpeH  were  the  grand 
inducements  which  prompted  our  author  to  publifh  fermons ;  and 
they  will  not  fail  particularly  to  obferve  that  every  one  of  the  ferma|i» 
is  induftrioufly  pointed  out  as  bearing  direSly  on  the  chara^ers  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Leven,  who  are,  therefore,  held  up  as  the  hero  aqd 
l)eroine  of  the  whole  performance.  But,  befide  their  being  thus 
jointly  propofed  as  the  grand  principles  of  unity  to  all  the  author's 
efforts,  the  cxallci  objefls  which  the  reader  is  to  have  conftantly  jn 
his  bye,  they  hai%  each  their  feparate  and  appropriate  honours.  Th« 
Dedication  is  confecrated  to  the  virtuea  of  My  Lord,  and  two-thirds 
cf  the  Appendix  to  thofc  of  My  Lady. 

The  Dedication  is  addrcflcd  "To  the  Right  Honourable  Maria». 
Lady  Nayiier,"  whofe  Lord,  it  appears^  fucceeded  Lord  Leven  as  the 
Royal  Commiflioner  to  the  General  Aflembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. Dr.^  M.  fays  that  he  has  many  inducements  for  prefixing- 
Lady  Napier's  name  to  his  fermons,  or,  as  he  hioifelf  more  gal-, 
lantly  exprefies  it,  "  for  defiring,  and  preferring,  the  name  of  Lady 
Kapier,  to  adorn  the  fermons  which  he  prefents  to  her  ladylhip." 
But  he  is  afraid  of  offending  the  lady's  delicacy^  and,  therefore,  he 
will  mention,  he  fays,  ^^  one  only^  to  which  there  lie  not  the  fancte 
obje^lions."  It  is  expreiled  in  the  following  terms,  which  Lady 
NJpier,  no  doubt,  underftands,  though  we,  from  our  ignorance,  as 
we  fuppofe,  of  the  meaning  of  Scotch  Ecclefiaftical  phrafes,  caa 
fjiakc  nothing  of  them.  We  wifli,  of  courfe,  that  Dr.  M.  had. 
explained  himfelf,  and  told  us  what  is  to  be  underfloo<I  by  a  *<  Com- 
miffioner's  Minifter,"  for  the  benefit  of  his  readers  on  this  fide  of  th 
Tweed.  ^    ' 

**  The  Commiflioner's  Minifter,  who  has  endeavoured,  in  this 
^olume,  to  (hew  due  refpeA  to  the  venerable  Peer,  whona  he  attended 
and  ferved  in  this  capacity  for  a  greater  length  of  years  than  any  of 
his  predeccffors  in  this  efiice,  naturally  atuches  himfelf  to  the  noble- 
man who  now  fuftains  the  chara£kr  of  reprefcntative  of  Majefty  in 
the  general  affembly  of  the  Chufch  of  Scotland,  and  wh9  tmphys  the 
fame  Comm\fftonvr* i  Minifter.*' 

Tie 
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The  feoond  femon  in  this  colledion  WM  preached  on  occafion  of 
Lady  Leven's  death,  tn  preaching  it,  l!>f«  M.  was,  he  (avs,  pre- 
cluded, by  his  feelings,  and  by  hts  ideas  of  propriety  refpeding  dif- 
couries  from  the  pulpit,  from  enlarging  particularly  on  her  ladyfliip's 
cbsraAer.  To  fupply  this  defed,  be  addrefl'ed  an  epiftle  to  the 
Earl  of  Hopeton,  which  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  in  preaching 
after  the  death  of  Lord  Leven,  the  fame  difficulty,  as  to  fueling  ana 
propriety  occurred.  The  Dedication  is  intended  to  contain  what 
Dr.  M.  thought  it  not  quite  corre£k  to  introduce  into  the  fermon. 
*<  Permit  me,  Madam,*'  be  fays,  in  language  which  is,  ceruinly, 
not  Englifli,  **  in  this  addrefs,  in  the  feme  way,  atttmpting  to  fup- 
ply the  delpA."  (Pref.  p.  7.) 

Dr.  M.  owed  his  (irft  introdu£tion  to  the  Earl  of  Leven,  chiefly  to 
two  eminent  minifters  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Erlkine  and  Ur. 
Webfter.  Of  thefe  two  gentlemen  he  thinks  it  neceflary  to  deli- 
neate che^hamders.  ^*  Dr.  Erlkine  was  the  coufin  of  the  Earl  of 
Leven  :  of  him  we  fay  with  peculiar  propriety,  ^  His  praife  is  in  the 
churches.*'  '  He  was  able,  learned,  ardent,  and  a£^ive.  But  he  was 
chifley  dsftinguifhed  by  piety,  Chriftian  benevolence,  and  humility, 
«*  We  did  not  find  in  him,"  fays  our  learned  author,  "  or  fufpeSt  ta 
fimdy  any  thing  like  forbidding  diftance  and  fuperiority,  and  con- 
temptuous indifference ;  any  thing  like  an  alTuming,  diflatinsy  or 

'    cenfortous  fpirit/*    The  following  iket<:h  affords  as  curious  a  l^eci- 

V]  Aen  of  charader- coining  as  we  remember  to  have  feen.  ^'  The  name 
of  Dr.  Webfter  is  alfo  well  known  in  the  churches,  and  in  the 
world.  His  lady  was  a  relation  of  the  family  of  Melville.  Dr.  Web- 
fter was  eminently  fitted,  by  his  fagacity,  by  his  addrefs^  by  his 
knowledge  of  bufinefs  and  of  the  world,  to  be  a  moft  adlive  and 
ufefol  member  of  fociety.     His  learning  did  not  lie  in  the  fame  region 

\  with  Dr.  Erfkine*s.  His  fphere  of  aftivity  was  fonaewhat  different^ 
HiS  company  was  much  courted :  he  Jhone  in  converfation.  He  Was  a 
FREfyJENT  Visitant  in  Lord  Leven's  House,"  {P.  11.) — 
Dr.  Webfter,  we  believe,  was  chiefly  known  as  an  able  promoter  of 
the  meafure  which  eftabliflied  a  fund  of  provifion  for  the  widows  and 

1^  children  of  the  minifters  of  the  eftabliflied  church  of  Scotland.  After 
contrafting  hi^  talents,  acquirements,  and  ftudies,  with  thofe  of  Dr. 
Erfrine,  Dr.  M.  fums  up  both  their  charafters  thus :  "  Dr.  Erfkine 
was  fitted  for  the  chair  of  a  profeflbr  of  theology.  Had  Dr.  Webfter 
been  educated  for  the  bar,  or  had  he  been  called  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Houfc  of  Commons,  //  is  not  my  opinion  only,  that  he  might  have 
filled  the  place  of  a  Pitt»  of  a  North,  or  an  Addingcon,  with  ability." 

(P.  130 

The  firft  virtue  for  which  Lord  Lcveti  and  his  family  are  here  ce- 
lebrated, is  polite  hofpitality,  efpecially  to  the  eftablifhed  Qiinift^rs. 
**  Bccaufe,'*  Dr.  M.  modeftly  fays,  "  I  have  the  honuur  to  belong  to 
this  order,  perhaps  there  is  fome  impropriety  on  dtyelling  on  the 
liad  reception  of  minifters;  as  forming >m  amiable  part  of  the  family 

D.  2  '  charadcr^ 
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chanfter,  and  of  Lord  Leven's."  *<  But,  wkhout  being  accufcd/ 
he  adds,  **  of  an  undue  influence  of  the  Efprit  du  Qorps^  may  I  not  be 
permitted  to  remark,  that  the  employment  of  the  miniders  of  reli* 
gion,  the  moft  honourable  and  ufeful  that  men  can  be  engaged  in^ 
their  regularity  and  decorum,  their  learning  and  information,  render 
clergymen  defirable  companions  and  friends  ?"  Dr.  M/s  reroarlc 
may,  undoubtedly^  not  only  be  permitted,  but  applauded.  He  feema, 
however,  with  particular  pleafure,  to  recoUea  the  excellent  dinners 
which,  on  every  celebration  of  the  facrament,  were  given  by  bis 
lordfliip.  On  every  fuch  occafion  many  minifters  are  employed. 
<<  The  afiiftants  of  the  minifler,"  fays  Di.  M.  <<  often  made  Melville 
Houfe  their  home,  during  the  folemnity,  and  the  whole  body  dined 
with  his  lordfhip,  every  time  the  fervice  was  celebrated  in  the  pariih." 
(P.  16.) 

This  fubjed  introduces  another  part  of  Lord  Leven's  charader ;  a 
part  which  Dr.  M.  evidently  regards  as  conftituting  one  of  its.  mod 
brilliant  ingredients.  '^  His  lordfliip  was  an  elder,  a  lay  eldery  in  our 
church,  m  the  communion  fervice  be  took  his  place,  and  performed 
his  duty,  with  his  brethren  of  ^the  feffion,  with  the  attention  and 
patience,  and  perfevcrance  of  the  youngeft,  when  in  his  8oth  year.'* 
To  exalt,  at  once,  the  piety  of  his  patron,  and  the  dignity  ot  a  lay 
ildery  Dr.  M.  relates  what  he  is  plealed  to  call  ^'  a  curious  anecdote.*' 

"  A  worthy,  old,  dissenting  minister,  in  peffuading  thofe  whom  he  had 
judged  fit  to  be  members  of  his  fefliony  to  accept  of  the  office,  ufed  toeni* 
ploy  this  argument,  '  The  office  is  highly  honourable.  There  were  fev'eral 
noblemen/  faid  he,  '  who  took  occaiion  to  compare  Iheir  fortunes,  and 
each  was  defired  to  fpecify  the  moft  diftinguiflied  honour  of  his  life.  One 
referred  to  embailies,  one  to  warlike  exploits,  one  to  public  ftations,  &c. 
At  lad,  a  peer  who  had  remained  filent,  and  as  ruminating  on  the  trued 
honour  [which]  he  had  enjoyed  in  life,  was  dedred  to  mention  what  he 
coniidered  to  be  his  chief  diflin^ion.  Like  others,  faid  he,  I  could  talk 
-  of  ftation,  of  employments,  and  my  ftiare  of  royal  and  public  favour ;  but, 
in  truth,  I  do  reckon  the  highef^  honour  of  my  life  is,  officiating  in  my 
parifh  in  celebrating  the  holy  communion.*  It  had  been  faid,  tliat  th«» 
nobleman  was  an  Earl  ofLeven,  or  The  Earl  of  Leven,  [We  quote  cxadlly.] 
Not  long  before  his  death,  this  flory  was  repeated  in  Lord  Leven*s  hear^ 
ing,  and  the  queftion  was  put,  fy  tAe  gentleman  tuko  told  it  to  me,  'Was  it 
your  lordfliip  made  this  reply  ?'  He  inftantly  anfwered,  '  It  was  not,  but  I 
wifti  it  had.*     From  that  gentleman  I  had  the  anecdote'*  (Pp,  17,  18.) 

Next  are  celebrated  his  lordlbrp's  kindnefs  and  indulgence,  cfpe- 
cially  to  the  aged  and  indigent.  As  a  proof  of  thefe  amiable  dif- 
pofitions.  Dr.  M.  gives  us  the  following  (lory : — 

«*  Riding  alone  through  his  woods,  one  day,  he*'  Lord  Leven,  f  found 
A  woman  stealing  timber,  [fire-wood,  we  fuppofe]  He  afked  her  to  whom 
fhe  belonged,  'Oikyjbe  used  suck  freedoms  in  another  Juirish,  and  why  she  did  mi 
confine  herse^^  to  her  master's  grounds  ?  Either  not  knowing  him,  or  affe6iing 
not  to  know  him,  (he  replied,  *  Lord  Leven  is  a  good  man.  Lord  bteS 
kim  1  but  our  Laifd  is  a  devil  of  a  nan."  (P.  19.} 
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lA>rd  Leven^  we  doubt  not,  was  a  very  good  man  ;  but,  furely,  no 
good  man  ever  met,  beforr,  witii  fo  unfortunate  a  panegyrift.  Dr. 
TC.,  it  ieems,  had  not  the  judgment  to  perceive  that  his  (lory,  ioftead 
of  doing  honour  to  Lord  Leven,  covers  him  with  combined  reproach 
and  ridicule.  For,  as  thclearned  Minifter  reprefents  the  matter,  his 
Lordfliip found  no  fault  wkh  the  woman  for  stealing,  but  merely 
forfteahng  in  another  parijhy  and  out  of  hir  mafter's  grounds. 

Nor  has  Dr.  M.  we  think,  been  eminently  fuccefsful  in  defcrtbing 
the  effcds  of  overwhelming  forrow.in  an  affecf^ionate  huiband  on  the 
death  of  Kt%  wife.  *^  He  was  aiFe£led  :  he  was  diflblved :  th^  firm- 
aefs  of  a  man,  the  fubmiflion  of  a  Chriftian,  prevented  not  the  burft 
of  paffioo,  the  warmth  of  expoftulation.  '  O  my  God !  O  my 
God!'  frequently  efcaped,  and  dcmonftrated  what  he  felt."  In- this 
pidure  perfoos  (killed  in  the  principles  of  painting  may,  doubtief^, 
difcovtf  a  variety  of  emotions.  To  us,  we  confefs,  it  difcovers  lit- 
tle of  **  the  burft  of  paffion,"  and  ftill  iefs  of  ^^  the  warmth  of  .ex- 
poftulation." 

But  the  death  of  the  Countefs  procured  for  his  Lordlhip  fuch  high 
diftingutflied  and  public  l\onours,  as  would  have  been  apt  to  infpiro 
a.  mind  Iefs  duly  regulated  and  poized  than  his  with  unfeemiy  pride. 
"  That  event  was  immediately  followed  by  the  fitting  of  the  Ge- 
neral  Aflembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  from  that  circumila^ce, 
it  foon  became  a  matter  ol  notoriety  to  the  whole  l^ingdom :  for  on 
tbe  firft  day  of  the  Aflembly  1798,  his  Grace,  his  Majefty's  Lord 
High  Commillioner  to  the  AfTerobly,  did  not  appear  in  public  :  the 
devotions  of  the  day,  and  of  every  day  during  the  feiBons  of  the 
Court,  Ibewed  the  intereft  of  the  Church,  and  indeed  of  the  king* 
dom,  in  their  long  endeared  reprefentative  9f  Majefly."     (Pp.  29, 

We  have  copied  this  fentence  (if  we  may  call  it  fo,)  entire,  partly 
becaufe  it  contains  a  very  fair  fpecimen  of  Dr.  M/s  general  mode  of 
writing,  but  chiefly  becaufe  it  proves  that  Scotch  Divines,  notwith* 
Sanding  the  principle  of  Prijbyttrian  purxiy^  have  no  obie3ion  to  a 
little  pomp,  when  the  luttre  of  it' may  be  made  to  reflet  on  them* 
felves.  His  Grace  the  Lord  Arphbifhop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  his 
Grace  the  Lord  Archbifhop  of  Glafgow,  were  unchriflian  ufurpers, 
whofe  tyrannical  fuperiority  it  was  impofTible  to  bear.  But,  in  Dr.M.'s 
opinion,  if  we  may  Judge  from  his  ilyle,  **  his  Grace,"  iht  Lay 
Elder^  **  his  Majefty's  Lord  High  Commiffioner  to  the  aflembly,"  is 
to  be  regarded  as  bearing  the  moft  dignifie4  office  which  the  King  can 
confer. 

Dr.  M.  then  favours  us  with  the  addrefs  of  the  commiffion  of  tho 
Qeneral  Aflembly  to  Lord  Leveo,  when  he  had  notified  his  purpofe 
of  "  withdrawing  from  the  throne.'*  The  addrefs  was  prefented  by 
**  a  committee,  confifting  of  the  moderator  of  the  affembly,  and  re- 
verend gentlemen,  members  of  the  affembly,  and  all  of  whom  had 
Veen  modersitors  of  the  court ;"  but  it  is  top  long  for  infertioiu    So 
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alfo  is  the  charafier  of  Lord  Leven,  which  Dr.  M.  Tent  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Magazine  for  the  month  rendered  memorable  by  his  Lordibip's 
death»  and  which,  could  we  find  room  for  it,  would,  doubtlefs* 
greatly  gratify  our  readers.  But  we  muft  now  turn  to  the  Appendix. 
and  pay  our  refpefls  to  my  Lady.  % 

Lady  Leven  was  the  pofthumous  daughter  of  William  Nifbet,  ££q* 
of  Dirleton.  '*  From  early  life  (he  rofe  betimes  in  the  morning. 
The  prime  of  day,  as  of  life,  was  pious. '  I  learned  in  particular  that 
(be  regularly  attended  the  morning  ej^ercifes  or  lefiures,  at  that  pe- 
riod delivered  in  the  Churches  of  Edinburgh."  And  here  our  Au- 
thor commemorates  her  attachment  to  Mr.  G.'White(ield,  whoTe 
Catholic  Jpirit^''  fays  Dr.  M.  "  fervent  zeal,  and  extraordinary  la- 
bours, are  well  known.  In  order,  as  much  as  pofTible,  to  prevent 
tl^e  complaints  of  prudence,  and  the*  dread  of  injuriiig  worldly  in. 
duAry  and  exertion,  his  congregation  aflembled  at  an  early  hour. 
Mifs  Nifbett  and  her  pious  frienos  were  frequently  of  his  audience. 
Of  her  walking  with  them  from  the  Dean  in  the  fummer  mornings 
to  the  Orphan  Hofpiul  Park,"  where  Mr.  Whitcfield's  field-preach- 
ings, we  fuppofe,  were  held,  "  (he  ufed  to  fpeaK  with  much  iatisfac- 
tion ;  contrafting  fuch  days  and  fcenes  with  the  irregular  hours  of  top 
many  in  the  preient  times."    (Pp.  355,  356. J 

.But  Lady  jLeven's  religious  regard  was  not  confined  to  Mr.  White, 
field.  Dr.  M.  (in  p.  354.)^  bears  '*  ample  tefiimony  to  her  Catko- 
licifm ;  and,  ^  undoubtedly,  in  the  fenfe  in  which  the  Dofior  under- 
flainds  Catholicifm^  Lady  Leven's  was  moft  confpicuous,  and  moft 
comprehenfive.  We  cannot,  hoWever,  help  remarking,  by  the  bye, 
what  oppofite  meanings  are  annexed  to  words  by  different  perfqns  in 
different  ages.  In  the  pureft  times  of  Chrifiianity,  a  Catholic  was 
one  who  adhered  to  the  communion  of  the  orthodox  Apoftolic 
Church,  in  oppofition  to  all  Sefiarifts,  Schifmatics,  and  Heretics. 
Now,  a  Catholic  is  one  who  thinks  all  {e£b  alike,  and  who  is  ready 
to  give  the  right  hand  of  fellowihip  to  every  vagabond  fchifmatic 
who  fpends  his  life  in  rending  afunder  the  body  of  thrift.  Of  thi^ 
modern  Catholicifm,  Lady  Leven  was  an  eminent  and  edifying  in- 
fiance.  "  Him  who  ftatcd  himfelf  the  antagonift"  of  Mr<  White- 
field,  and  a  leader  againft  him,  refpeCling  Calvinifrn,  (he  valued  and 
refpeCled.  Sbe  honoured  him  for  his  work's  fake,  and  for  his 
mailer's  fake:  (he  believed  Mr.  Wefley  had  been  inHfamental  ir^ 
doing  much  good,  (he  reli(hed  his  pious  and  lively  converfation  y  (be 
admired  his  unremitting  and  unwearie4  labours."  (p.  348.)  But  this 
was  not  enough.  Lady  Leven's  Catholicifm  took  a  ipuch  wider 
range.  "  Though  Ihe  waf  a  fteady  n^ember  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land^ (be  was  not  a  bigotted  Pre(byterif|n :  (he  hated  that  bigotry,  in 
all  p rofe (Tions,  which  regards  with  a  fufpicious  eye  whatever  i$  not 
attempted  or  eflfe&ed  by  miniilers  of  one  denomination.  If  vnember^ 
qr  ininifters  of  the  Church  of  ^ngla^nd;  if  Moravians,  Baptiiis^ 
JVletbodifts,   [why  a|«  the  poor  Papift^  eJ((:I^died  f  ]  were  zealous, 
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aod  a£live,  and  ruccefsFuI,  in  the  works  of  benevolence,  generofity^ 
and  piety ;  if  the  eftabiiflied  Clergy  or  the  DifTenters  laboured  not  m 
vain,  in  bringing  finners  to  God,  and  in  diffafing  and  preferving  ge* 
auine  religion  ;  (he  rejoiced  with  St.  Paul,  and  bade  all  God  fpeed, 
Xo  ufe  the  language  ot  St.  John,  who  bad  thofe  objeCls  in  view." 
(p.  362.) 

Our  readers  are,  by  this  time,  fufficiently  qualified  to  judge  of 
Lady  Leven's  religious  chara£ler.  She  was,  evidently,  one  of  thofe 
hot  brained  enthufiails  who,  having  utterly  difcarded  all  fobriety  of 
fentiment,  hnacine  that  they  are  promoting  the  interelh  of  the 
Church  of  Cbrid,  while  they  are  dilTeroinating  thofe  wild  latitudi- 
natian  principles  which  are  de(lru3ive  of  its  very  exiftence.  It  is 
plain  that  Lady  Leven,  with  all  her  zeal,  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  the  Church  of  Chriil.  But  we  would  afk  Dr.  Martin,  how 
he,  a  learned  and  profeflional  Divine,  who  ought  to  know  tbefe 
things,  can  reconcile  his  fulfome  praife  of  this  woman  with  his  of- 
ficial fituation  ?  His  fourth  Sermon  (of  which  fomewhat  more  by 
and  bye.)  is  on  '*  attachment  to  the  Church  of  Scotland."  How 
has  he  the  face  to  ptibli(h  fuch  a  fermon,  at  the  very  moment  that  he 
is  holding  up,  as  a  model  of  worth,  and  an  objcd  of  admiratian,  a 
woman  who  had  no  attachment  to  any  Church,  and  of  whom  the  mod 
favourable  thing  which  can  be  faid  is,  that  (he  "  had  a  zeal,  but  no| 
according  to  knowledge  ?" 

We  have,  however,  from  this  letter  to  Lord  Hopeton,  and  efpe- 
cially  from  what  we  (hall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  remark,  fome 
rcafon  to  believe  that  Lady  Le ven*s  notions  of  a  Church  were  not 
much  more  inaccurate  than  thofe  of  Dn  Martin.  He  feems  to  be 
ferioofly  of  opinion  that  the  efTence  pf  a  Church  confifts  in  the 
number  of  the  perfons  attending.  What  other  conftru6lion  (hall  we 
put  on  thefe  fentences  ?  '*  I  (hall  all  my  life  remember  with  much 
pheafure  the  many  opportunities  [which]  I  enjoyed  of  prefiding  iii 
her  prefence,  at  the  head  of  a  very  large  family,  in  family  devo- 
tions. Not  unfrequently  it  way  rather  a  congregation  than  an  [a]  , 
houfehold ;  and,  z/nthout  departing  from  the  modern  fenfe  of  tht 
jvord^  I  might  fay,  on  many  occafions,  I  was,  in  thefe  exercifes,  the 
Minijler  ojtke  Church  in  Melville^Houfe,**  (p.  360.)  The  follow.' 
ing  pafTage  is  altogether  fo  extraordinary,  that,  long  as  it  is,  we  muft 
give  it  a  place. 

"  I  think  it  is  bere^  thy  Lord,  right  to  mention  a  particular  inftance  of 
Sabbath  fan£kification,  <?r  of  reverence  for  the  Lord's  day,  and  its  folemn 
exerciles;  (he  never  perofed  the  letters  [which]  (he  received  that  day,  tiU 
9ifter  public  worihip.  Need  I  mention  to  your  Lordlhip  the  reafons  of. 
thif  refolution  and  pra6lice?  Alas!  the  mind  is  but  too  ready  to  wander 
in  the  (blemn  exercifes  of  divine  worihip,  too  apt  to  be  inattentive  to  the 
tmtbs  delivered  in  the  houfe  of  God,  and  in  his  name ;  withont  the  temp- 
tafiont  which  may  arife  from  the  epifUes  of  oor  friends,  informing  us  of 
particalars  that  may  very  mnch  afFed  and  agitate  the  mind.  It  is  good  to 
enter  f^ly  ioco  the  fpiri  ef  the  fervice.    After  the  oompofon  and  folam- 
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nity  of  worlliip,  and  attending  to  the  dodlrinps  of  fiilvation,  one  is  bcltct 
prepared  for  receiving  interefting  information,  whether  pleafing  or  affiic- 
.tive.  J  fj^pp'fi  ^'  '^^•f  i»  ^^'-f  ''-^^^y  J-^^y  Leven  rcafoned.  It  was  in  this 
way  I  vindicate^  or  rather  applatid  and  recommmd  ker  ivfe  and  pious  f  raster. " 
(P.  361.) 

Now,  in  whatever  way  Lady  Leven  reafoned,  we  ftall  bluntly  take 
the  liberty  to  lay.  that,  notwithftanding  Dr.  M.'s  applaufe,  her  prac- 
tice, in  this  refpeft,  inftcad  of  being  wtyi  and  ptous^  was  certainly 
foolijht  and  might  have  been  criniinaL  It  is  c«i<y  to  fuppofe  innu- 
merable cafes,  in  which,  by  forbearing  to  read  ih.elciicrs  which  fhe 
received  on  Sunday  morning,  fne  might  have  incurred  deep  and  com- 
plicated guilt.  Nor  is  it  true,  what  Dr.  M.  takes  for  granted,  that  a 
perfon  wno  has  left  fuch  lettervs  unopened,  is  therefore  better  fitted  for 
;^ttending  to  his  duty  in  Church.  No  one  who  kno^vs  any  thing  of 
buman  nature  will  entertain,  for  a  moment,  fo  abfurd  an  4dea.  But' 
Lady  Leven,  as  Dr.  M.  has  exhibited  her,  was  a  perte6V  pattern  of 
puritanical  oftentation.  This  feems,  indeed,  to  ufe  Dr.  M.*s  words 
on  another  occafion,  to  have  been  the  *•  brighteft  gem  irt  bcr  coronet 
pf  virtues;"  and  of  fuch  a  charaQer  no  ftronger  feature  could  have 
been  pourtrayed  than  the  prafiice  which  the  Doflor  here  applauds 
and  recommends. 

If  Dr.  M.'s  reprefentation  be  juft,  Lady  Leven 's  oftentation  was 
•quailed  only  by  her  fuperftiticn.  •*  She  obferved  the  times^  the  lan- 
guage of  the  rod,  and  ot  him  that  appointed  it;  the  voice  of  fmiling^ 
^s  well  as  of  aflliQive,  events.  This  devout  atieniion,to  Providence  I 
Jiad  often  occafion  to  obfervc,  in  matters  of  a  moic  perfonal  and  pri- 
vate nature,  fiich  as  refpefled  her  health,  her  quiet  and  enjoymjiot  ; 
fuch  as  intercfted  her  family,  her  relations,  her  fiiends  and  iicigh- 
l)ours'.  It  was  very  eafy  to  perceive  that  the  difcovering  of  the  wif- 
<lom  and  goodnefs  of  God,  the  language  of  his  di(penfations,  and,  to 
life  a  fcriptural  expreffibn,  •  the  end  of  the  Lord,'  gave  her  high  fatis- 
faQion."  (Pp.261,  36t.)  This  flang  is  very  eafily  interpreted,  and 
means  that,  in  her  own  and  Dr.  Martin's  eyes,  the  Countefs  of  Leven 
was  fo  important  a  perfonage,  that  peculiar  interpofitions  of  Pravi- 
dence  direded  the  minuteil  circumflances  in  which  (he,  or  thofe  con- 
3ie£led  with  her,  were  concerned. 

But,  perhaps,  our  readers  may  be  of  opinion  that  they  have  had 
enough  of  the  Counfefs  of  Leven.  Yet  half  of  her  praifes  has  not 
-been  told.  For  hc^;  •*  life  and  virtues  might  fill  a  large  volume, 
^nAfurniJh  maUrialsJor  alt  ike  bea^tles  of  compojilion,"'  (P.  37 1 .) 
We  hope  that  Dr.  M.  will  be  prevailed  on  to  fcvour  the  public  with 
fuch  a  volume,  in  which  all  the  moft  ftriking  beauties  of  toulpofiiion 
would,  of  courfe,  be  difplayed.  Her  Lady(hip's  letters  would  ggsatly 
affift  him ;  for  her  intelleft  was  equal  to  her  piety  and  virtue.  *'  Could 
1,"  fays  Dr.  M.,  •*  open  the  efcritoires  of  her  friends  or  her  own,  I 
^ould  be  able  to  furnifli  examples  of  the  effufions  of  friendihip,  piety, 
ktkA  good  fenfe,  equal  to  many  that  have  been  preferved  and  publiflied,, 
:^od^ls  for  imitation,  in  refpefi  of  worthy  fentiments,  and  unfoIdiDg. 
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of  charaQer,  as  well  as  of  excellence,  of  unrererved,  judicious*  yet 
lively  combofition.  This  1  do  not  fuppofe  or  conclude,  but  know. 
I  was  occanonally  favoured  with  the  perufa)  of  fomc  letters  of  hcp  ex- 
cellent correfpomknts;  1  was  alfu  favoured  with  letters  to  tnyfelf." 
(P.  366.)  It  were  pity  that  thefe  valuable  communications  (hould  be 
loft,  efpecially  as  ihcy  would  give  us  a  piHure  of  the  Coumefs  of 
Lcven  as  large  as  life.  In  the  mean  time,  nil  their  publication  IhaJl 
appear,  our  readers,  we  truft,  will  adopt  the  fentiments  of  one  of  Dr. 
M.*s  corrcfpondenis,  who,  on  her  Ladyfhip's  death,  expreiTed  himfelf 
thus :  •'  I  acknowledge  that  I  faid  in  my  hafte,  that  the  glory  was  dc- 
partcid  from  Melville  Houfe,  from  Fife,  from  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  the  religious  world,  as  I  hardly  know  any  that  was  fo  diOinguiflied 
an  ornament  to  all  thefe."  But  our  attentions  muft  now  be  exclu*' 
lively  confined  10  Dr.  Martin. 

We  have  not,  we  confcfs,  been  able  to  difcover,  in  our  author's 
iermons,  any  excellence  either  of  matter  or  of  manner  which  is  likely 
to  render  them  favourites  with  the  public.  We  have  no  intention  to 
detra6l  from  iheir  mt*ru,  when  we  lay  that  they  contain  very  little  that 
is  new.  For  a! moil  every  fubje£l  which  can  be  treated  in  fcrmons  ha^ 
been  fo  odcn  difculfed,  by  men  of  the  higheft  abilities  and  learning, 
that  hardly  any  thing  new  remains  to  be  faid.  But  from  him  who 
undertakes  to  mftru6l  us,  from  the  preis,  on  topics  which  have  beea 
repeatedly  difcuHed,  we  have  furely  a  right  to  expe^l  that,  although 
he  fhould  not  lay  open  new  fources  of  knowledge,  or  imprefs  us  with 
arguments  which  eicaped  the  fagacity  of  thofe  who  preceded  him,  hit 
thoughts  (hould,  at  leaft,  be  accuiately  conceived,  his  language  clear, 
energetic,  and  corrctf.  In  Dr.  M.'s  fermons  we  perceive  neither 
eminent  flrenglh  of  mind,  nor  even  moderate  fkill  in  the  art  of  com^ 
pofition.  His  rcfleflions  are,  for  the  mod  paif,  mere  trivial  common 
place;  andl^is  ftyle  abounds  in  fuch  prominent  defccfs  as,  in  the  pre- 
fent  day,  are  not  generally  found  even  in  writers  who  have  not  bad  the 
advantage  of  a  learned  education. 

For  any  blemiOies  which  his  firft  ferinon  may  contain,  Dr.  M. 
accounts  in  the  foilowin;^  curious  and  important  manner:  "  Perhaps 
it  may  ferve  th?  purpofe  of  an  apology  for  the  marks  of  hafte  that  may 
appear  in  this  difcourft.%  and^  at  the  fame  iime^  gratify  the  love  of 
(^^necdote^  to  mention  that,  betwixt  the  notice  of  Lord  Leven's  death 
and  preaching  it,  owing  to  particular  circumftances,  the  author  ha4 
eight  fermons  to  deliver.  The  communion /ervice  was  celebrated  in 
two  congregations  in  which  he  had  promifed  his  afTiftance:  the  day  oi 
tiiankfgiving  for  the  peace  followed  the  day  of  the  inteitnent,  which  he 
a|tended:  the  ordinary  duty  of  the  interveninj;  Lord's  day  :  thefe  co- 
incidences account  for  his  not  being  idle  in  the  week  preceding  the 
lermon  being  preached."     (Append,  p,  3^3.) 

With  regard  to  this  apology,  we  are  greatly  furprifed  that  Dr.  M, 
fbould  conceive  it  entitled  to  any  regard.  The  ferroon  Was  preached 
the  sptb  June  s8o2  -^  but  it  w^s  not  printed  till  1804.  Though  Dr« 
^/sAum^C<)U^  avocatio^S:^  therefore,  might  prevent  biia  from  payin^p 
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tbff  neceflary  attention  to  its  original  compofition,  ytt  furely  be  mi^ht 
have  found  abundance  of  time  for  reviling  and  poliOiing  it  before 
be  determined  to  fend  it  to  the  prefs.  But,  to  own  the  truth,  we^  at 
leaft,  are  not  fenfible  that  this  fermon  is  remarkably  inferior  to  the 
reft :  for  the  fame  charafleriflics  of  manner  tni  of  flyle  pervade 
them  al).  With  the  foregoing  note,  however,  we  truft  that  tnofe  of 
our  readers  who  are  lovers  of  anecdote  have  been  abundantly  gratified; 
and  we  now  proceed  to  furnifh  them  with  additional  gratification,  by 
laying  before  them,  what  they  will  reafonably  expefi,Tome  fpecimens 
of  Dr.  M.'s  powers  as  a  writer  of  fermons. 

''  The  exigence  of  feditioQs  principles,  their  prevaleoQiB  and  horrible 
rffe^s,  rou/es  [roufe]  the  friend  of  his  country:  the  very  fufpicion  of  tbeit 
infedion  and  influence,  prompts  him  to  every  exertion  for  their  fuppreHiioa 
und  extindion.  In  the  fame  manner,  ignorance,  fuperflition,  immorality, 
the  prevalence  of  loofe  and  irreligious  principles,  affed  the  heart,  and  em- 
ploy the  zeal  and  influence  and  exertions  of  the  fiiend  of  religion,  who  is 
ever  the  warmed  and  mod  a&ive  fiiend  of  humanity.  Our  own  times, 
and,  alas !  our  own  country,  have  exhibited  more  than  fymptoms  of  the 
prevalence  of  ignorance,  immorality,  and  foperfiition :  tb^  have  afforded 
more  than  apologies  for  the  alarms  and  ei^r tions  of  the  friends  of  religion  : 
ihetr  zeal  and  exdtions  for  reprefling  irreligion,  and  for  promoting  the 
kpowledge  and  love,  and  pra&ice  of  the  Goipel,  are  truly  honourable. 
With  nore  warmth  of  heart,  with  more  affe^ionate  commendation,  wo 
think  and  talk  of  their  zeal  and  exertions,  when  we*fee,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  fuptnenefs  of  fome>  the  encouraging  or  countenancing  [of]  vice  and 
irrpligion  in  others,  who  are  equally  called  on  to  check  their  progrels,  and 
with  equal  advantages  of  weal^  and  influence ;  and  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  perceive  the  weU-diieSed  and  llc^dy  eJorts  of  the  righteous  fuc- 
cefsfully  diflufing  f^r  and  wide,  knowledge  and  found  principles;  and  fb 
epfuring  and  promoting  good  morals^  with  fill  their  blefled  eflfeds,  in  the 
iiunily,  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  private  and  in  public ;  ip  th;s  world,  and 
im  that  which  u  Ut  come.*'     (?p.  18—20.) 

This  laft,  we  mufi  confefs,  is  to  us  a  new  feature  in  the  charaQer 
of  the  righteous.  They  fromoie  good  morals  in  the  world  to  (ome  / 
We  tranfcribe  from  the  lame  fermon  (the  ill.)  the  two  following  (hort 
paflages : 

*'  God  is  glorified  when  men  are  faved.  How  exalted  is  the  objcd^ 
fonfideted  in  every  point  of  light :  philanthropy  rejoices  in  the  happinefs 
of  our  fellow  creatures :  piety  exults  in  the  adorations  and  joyful  worihips 
of  the  redeemed ,  in  U/e,  though  i^e  Churches,  over  thg  world,  to  ages  9/ 
^ges.  ffappy  arc  they  who  in  anyway  contribute  to  th^  revenue  of  praifa 
to  him  that  iitteth  oa  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb;  who,  in  other  words, 
are  inflruniental  to  the  conviflion,  converfion,  and  falvation  of  the  fouls 
of  men.  Happy  z\c  thty  who,  by  paying  due  honour  to  the  righteous,  and 
making  their  light  to  fline  before  men,  induce  them  to  glorify  their  heavenly' 
Faihcr."     (Pp.  34,  35.) 

*'  Do  you  believe  and  meditate  on  the  glory  that  ftall  be  revealed,  the  * 
^cending  judge,  the  aflfembled  world  5   the  honours,'  public,  unfading, 
eternal;,  of  the  righteous?    Their  defrefion  and  obfiurky  is  9§  oothibg $  ra- 
ther, 
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fjtmr,  it  will  add  to  their  celebrity  and  glorj.  Shall  the  honoars  of  the  daf 
of  the  Lord  be  theirs  ?  Can  70a  bmt  exclaim,  May  they  be  ours  alfo  f  Caa 
we  but  be  conii rained  to  Iionour  thofe  whom  the  Lord  hooourt,  aod  (baU 
honour,  to  ages  of  ages  ^'     (P.  43.) 

The  (econd  fertnon,  on  "  The  Praifc  of  Female  Piety,"  might  fur- 
ni(h  many  extrads  as  ftriking  as  tbefe.     For  inflance : 

**  The  text  brings  in  view  favour  and  beauty,  not  to  depreciate  them  in 
themdelves;  for  religion  and  good  fenfe,  no  more  than  difcernment  and 
good  talk,  do  not  ncgled  or  dcfpife  fymmetry  of  form,  delicacy  of  feature^ 
^zpreifion  of  countenancCi  and  aU  the  nameleft  charms  of  a  bfaaiifttl  Ionian* 
But  when,  I  befeech  you,  is  a  beautiful  woman  mod  beautiful  P  Is  it  nol 
wlwn  the  mind  appears  in  thejbody ;  when  the  face  is  the  mirror  in  which 
we  beh<M  the  virtues  and  graces  that  adorn  the  foul ;  when  gentlenefs, 
compofore,  dignity ;  when  generofity,  coropailion,^  teodernefs,  and  all  the 
varying  ajfkS'wns  of  good  will ;  above  all,  when  devotion,  with  its  varying^ 
and  amiable,  and  heavenly  affedions,  are  fweetly  and  naturally  exprefTea^ 
mneonfc^ms  the  wh'il$  herft!faf  th$  regard  [which]  j(&^  commjfinds,**  (P.  65.) 

When  Dr»  Martin  talks  of  "  all  the  namdefs  charms  of  a  beautiful 
moman^'  he  ufes  language  extremely  unfuiiablc  to  the  pulnii,  and  un- 
becoming the  character  of  a  grave  divine,  The  exprefljon  was  ac* 
tualiy  pointed  out  to  us,  by  a  loofe  youog  fellow,  as  a  proof  that  the 
DoClor  is  a  fly  roguiOi  wag.  The  grammatical  condruClion  of  the 
conduding  claufe  in  the  above  quotation  is  not  very  clear;  but  in  feve-v 
ral  places  of  the  following  paragraph  it  is  altogether  evanefcent. 

**  Piety  adds  beaaty  to  the  beautiful ;  but  piety  has  charm  rand  attracr 
tiona  in  herfelf  unfpeakably  more  winning  and  commanding,  to  all  who 
have  their  '  fenfes,'  i.  e.  their  fpiritual  difcernment  and  tafte,  properly  *  ex- 
crciled,'  than  all  the  elegance  and  brilliancy  of  corporeal  form.  We  read 
of  the  beaohr  of  hollnefs;  in  a  pious  woman  it  ihines  with  peculiar  bright-* 
nris,  and  with  happy  effed.  The  ApofUe  Peter  was  feniible  of  the  happy 
indoence  of  female  excellence  and  ptety  j  their  chafte,  corred,  pure,  and 
refined  converiatton,  their  inward  adorning  of  a  meek  and  quiet  fpirit» 
winning  their  hufbands  to  the  obedience  of  the  truth.  The  infidel  and 
irreligious  may  be  rendered  thoughtful,  may  be  led  to  perceive  the  truth^ 
while  they  perceive  the  excellence  of  religion,  in  the  example  of  holy  menj 
but  more  efpecially  of  holy  women ;  their  '  light  fo  ihines  before  men,  that 
they  feeing  their  'good  works,'  are  conilrained  '  to  glorify  their  Father  ii^ 
heaven.'  If  ftich  is  the  in^ence  of  female  piety  and  worth,  according  to. 
(be  Apoftle'a  expe6tation»  over  infidels  themfelves ;  how  benign  and  effec- 
fual  mnft  it  not  be  over  thofe  who  already  feel  the  power  of  godlinels  ? 
Tbey  are  highly  delighted,  thef  admire  and  venerate  their  worth  and  ami- 
able qualities,  tbiy  imitate  ihem  in  their  own  temper,  and  behaviour,  an4 
condua."    (Pp.67,  68.) 

Our  ear  is  here  undoubtedly  tickled  with  abundance  of  fine  words} 
"but  our  judgment  difcerns  no  marks  of  good  talle,  or  of  fkill  in  the 
principles  of  fine  coropofition.  The  conf  ufed  application  of  the  pro« 
xiotths,  10  particular^  f^mind^  us  ^f  (I^e  folloi^ing  fentenct  from  Cla? 
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rendoD,  with  which,  when  our  juvenile  iludies  were  direfled  to  the 
elements  of  £ngliQi  grammar,  we  were  highly  amufed. 

"  All  which,  with  the  King's  and  Queen's  fo  ample  promifes  to  bim  [the 
Treafurer]  fo  few  hours  before  the  conferring  the  place  on  another,  ancj 
the  Duke  of  York's  manner  of  receiving  Aim  [the  Treafurer,]  after  he  [the 
Chancellor]  had  been  iliat  up  with  bim  [the  Duke,]  as  be  [the  Treafurer] 
was  informed,  might  very  well  excufe  bim  [the  Treafurer]  for  thinking  be 
[the  Chancellor]  bad  fome  ihare  in  the  affront  be  [the  Treafurer]  had  un- 
dergone."    (See  Lowth's  Introd.  p.  129:) 

The  third  fermon,  the  firft  compofed  in  the  colIeClion,  (having  beeii 
reached  at  th'e  opening  of  the  Svnod  of  Fife,  OQober  13th,  1778)  is 
ikewife  in  our  opinion  the  bed,  both  in  refpefi  of  matter  and  of  ftylc. 
The  following  paflages  may  be  given  as  fpecimens  which,  though  not 
quite  faultier,  are  yet  deferving  of  praife.  The  laft  fentence  o{  the 
firft  would  be  greatly  improved  by  being  divided  intothree. 

*'  It  is  readily  acknowledged,  that  many  interpreters  of  the  Scripture 
have  fought  the  Gofpel  in  the  Old  Teftament,  and  in  the  po/itive  rites^' 
where  it  was  not  to  be  found.  Their  indifcreet,  though  pious  zeal  of  evan- 
gelizing every  thing,  may  bare  brought  this  method  of  explaining  the  law 
into  fufpicion  and  difrepute:  but  we  never,  excepting  when  under  the 
influence  of  prejudice  and  difgnft,  difcredit  the  proper  ufe  of  a  thing,  be- 
caufe  it  has  been  abufed.  We  may  be  jufliy  blameable,  we  may  be  highly 
guilty,  in  overlooking  the  wifdom  of  God  in  the  preparations  for  the  Gof- 
pel, and  in  the  rites  of  the  previous  difpenfation  in  particular :  tun\  hot 
away  from  this  ftudy,  becaufe  of  the  fodiik  conceits  of  (bme  of  the  inter, 
preters  of  the  law :  becaufe  they  have  found  every  thing  in  it«  let  as  ftot 
ipagine  [that]  we  (hall  find  nothing  at  all."    (P.  99  ) 

"  To  thofe  who  may  imagine  [that]  political  fagacity  might  draw  up  the 
Jewifli  law,  it  is  natural  to  obferve,  that  legiflation  has  always  been  found 
a  very  difficult  matter^  and  that  the  wifell  laws  have  been  always  changing: 
but  this  fyHem  was  completed  at  once.  This  remarkable  cifcumftance  is 
not  the  only  one  by  which  it  is  diftin^ut(hed  from  other  laws :  it  is  founded 
on  the  hi(lory  of  the  nattoa>  the  Egyptian  bondage,  the  journeying  through 
the  wildernefs :  the  interpolitions  of  God,  thfir  fucceffes,  their  de^ts>lheir 
national  honours  and  difgraces,  as  connected  with  their  obedience  or  dif- 
obedieqce  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  the  words  of  his  prophets.  It  contains 
in  embryo,  fo  to  fpeak,  a  more  glorious  law.  Could  it  have  '  entered  intu 
the  heart  of  man'  to  contrive  a  law  introdudory  to  the  Grofpel  f"  (P*  lO^.J 
[71?  ie  concluded  in  our  next  J] 


Rees*s  Cyclopadia ;  or  DiSionary  of  Aris  end  Scienca^^ 
(Continued  from  Page  356. J 

IN  our  laft  Number  we  followed  this  compilation  to  the  conckfton 
of  the  letter  A.     We  now  proceed  to  B. 
The  firft  Zi.ticle  of  any  importance  which  occurs  under  this,  head  is 
'Babylon.    The  hiftory  of  this  city  is  evidently  the  produdion  of  aia 

undertafccrj^ 
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undertaker,  who  h  doing  the  beft  be  can»     Every  fentence  fpeaks  bard 
labour.     The  fource^  of  citation  are  numerous,  and  contain  very 
great  names,  both  facred  and  profane.     The  prophets  Ifaiah,  Jere* 
mi^ih,    and    Daniel;    the    hiftorians  Herodotus,    Dtodonis  Siculus, 
Quintos  Curtius,  Jofephus;  the  geographer  Scrabo,  the  naturalifl: 
Pltny,  and^about  fifcv  other  writers  are  quoted,  to  tell  us  that  Babylon 
was  built  upon  the  Euphrates ;  that  it  was  the  metropolis  of  a  great 
empire ;  that  near  it  was  an  artificial  lake ;  that  it  was  befieged  by 
Cyrus  the  Perfian,  and  captured  by  a  ftratagem ;  that  it  was  remark- 
able for  a  tower,  and  for  hanging  gardens ;  and  that  Alexander  the 
Great  died  there,  all  which  every  fchool-boy  knows.     The  cau/es 
iirft  of  its  increafe,  and  afterwards  of  its  fall,  dur  hsfi^rian.  paj/es  ttrt" 
ncticed.     If  he  had  really  read  Herodotus  only,  and  extrafieo  the  Aib* 
ftance  of  a  few  pages  in  his  Clio,  or  firft  baok,  he  would  have  ren-^ 
dered  his  readers  well  acquainted  with  the  phyfical  and  moral  caufes 
which  produced  firft  the  aggrandizement,  and  then  the  downfall  of  • 
that  monarchy  ;  an  exuberant  foil,  exceflive  riches  producing  luxury, 
depravity,  and  enervation,  and  rendering  the  once  powerful  Babylo- 
nians the  prey  of  poorer  and  more  energetic  rivals.     This  would  be 
an  important,  moral,  and  political  leflbn  which  four  columns  of  com-^ 
pretFed  and  connected  narrative  might  have  very  forcibly  conveyed  ; 
whereas  triple  that  fpace  here  devoted  to  Babylon,  and  the  environs 
convey  no  leflbn,  either  good  or  bad,  nor  any  kind  of  knowledge,  ex- 
cept that  the  writer  is  acquainted  with  the  names  of  a  great  number  of 
books.     Bacchus  contains  the  ufual  ftoiies  that  ace  to  be  found  in 
Tooke's  Pantheon  and  the  Polymetis,  two  books  that  often  delighted 
us  when  Uys,     Bachy  a  mufical  compofer,  has  a  longer  article  than 
Bacchus,  and  is  reprefented  as  a  man  of  great  genius.     The  truth  or 
fiUebood  of  this  ftatement,  we  coniefs  ourfelvcs  incompetent  to  de- 
cide ;  and  muft  leave  the  determination  to  muficians.     Bacon^  fwine's 
flefl),  we  fhouid  rather  apprehend  to  be  here  handled  by  a  Jew ;  as 
the  writer  is  a  great  enemy  to  that  fpecies  of  viand.     Bacon  Roger,  is 
an  article  which  difplays  pains,  and  wants  nothing  but  (kill  and  efFtdU 
Bacon^  Sir  Nicholas,  is  ihort  and  common. 

Next  comes  Bacon^  Francis,  a  fubjeS  which  would  roufe  the  energy 
and  genius  of  any  writer  veried  in  the  progrefs  of  modern  learning, 
and  who  had  genius  and  energy  to  roufe.  We  are  very  forry  to  find 
that  an  article  of  fuch  tranfcendent  importance,  has  been  committed 
to  fome  one  of  the  dog-trot  biographers  who  might  be  Aifliciently  com- 
petent to  the  life  of  Bach,  or  Baccker,  fome  paltry  painter.  He  who 
has  undertaken  to  exhibit  Francis  Bacon,  has  followed  the  defpicable 
plan  of  Mallet,  who  wrote  the  Life  of  Bacon,  without  remembering 
be  was  a  philoTopher.  The  prefent  writer,  indeed,  mentions  the 
titles  of  Bacon's  works  ;  but  obvioufly  with  a  very  inadequate,  coro- 
preheniioa  of  thdr  fcope  \  and  a  ftill  noore  inadequate  eftimanon  of 
their  value.  An  article  not  exceeding  eight  columns  has  five  of  thefe 
occupied  with  the  hiftory.of  Bacon  as  a  courtier,  while  only  two  are 
bellowed  on  his  hiftory  as  a  philofophcr  y  and  the  remaioddr  is  occu« 
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pied  by  ouota^tions  from  Pope,  Mrs.  Macaulay,  and  MTume,  wboatfi 
all  adverie  to  our  S  ige.  Pf^pe  indeed  feems  to  have  had  little  farther 
hoftitity  than  was  neceflary  to  point  an  epigram.  Mrs.  Maeaulay  , 
being  a  republican,  decefied  Bacon  for  paying  attention  to  his  fuccef* 
live  fovereign^.  Hume  regarded,  with  a  malignant  eye,  the  man  that 
was  firft  in  that  rank  in  which  be  flood  high.  Our  writer  in  quoting 
the  opinions,  does  not  (late  the  circumftances  that  may  have  influen- 
ced their  fcirmation.  Our  biographer,  in  this  article,  takes  occafion 
to  ihew  hijnfclf  dill  more  ignorant  of  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle 
than  even  of  the  philvfophy  of  Bacon.  Such  a  novice  indeed  he 
is  in  the  writings  of  the  Stagyrite,  that  he  imputes  to  the  father  of 
Grecian  philofophy  the  abfurdities  and  errors  of  bis  profeiTed  follow- 
ers.  Bajazet,  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  is  an  article  very  well  compiled 
from  Gibbon.  Baikal^  xlyt  lake,  is  liot  inaccurately  dcfcnbed,  but  the 
Vriter  hurts  his  own  ftatement  by  eattravagant  epithets  and  turgid 
bombaft.  Bail^  in  laW,  and  its  various  appendages,  are  deSirly  and* 
comprehenfively  exhibited.  The  law-writers  of  the  Cyclopaedia  appear 
to  matiltain  in  o  the  charadler  we  beftowed  on  them  in  A  ;  as  indeed 
do  others  both  good  and  bad.  Bakewell^  in  Derby ihire,  affords  an 
opportunity  for  a  ihort,  but  animated  defcription,  both  of  the  place 
itfelf,  and  the  adjacent  fcenery.  BaJaaa^  tfa«  whale,  is  very  well  de** 
fcribed,  and  of  a  well  proportioned  length*  Balance  is  defcrtbed 
with  fufEcient  accuracy,  .but  too  much  fpace  is  occupied  by  fome  il^ 
Itfftrations  of  a  Mr.  Nicholfon,*  which  appear  to  throw  no  new  light 
on  the  fubje£l.  Balbecj  a  city  in  Syria,  occupies  more  than  its  juft 
Ibare,  and  feemingly  in  compliment  to  Volney.  Balguy^is  apaflable 
Article,  copied  from  the  Britifh  Biography.  Baliol^  \%  very  curforily 
and  iroperfeflly  abridged  from  Robertfon's  Hiftory  of  Scotland.  Balls 
of  various  kinds  are  mentioned  with  much  particularity  of  detail ;  but 
the  principal  pains  feem  beflowed  upon  thofe  which  are  adminiftered 
by  grooms  as*  phyfic  to  horfes.  Ballaft^  in  navigation^  is  very  mi- 
nutely defcribed  5  as  is  alfo  Ballet,  in  Operas.  BaUiAa^  an  ancient 
military  engine,  is  faithfully  copied  from  Kennet ;  it  is  therefore  un« 
iieceflary  for  the  .writer  to  quote  Vegetins,  fince  he  only  borrows  from 
that  author  at  fecond  hand.  We  are  furprifed  to  find  Balmrrino(by 
the  Cyclopacdifts  mifpelt  Balm/irino),  an  obfcure  hamlet  in  Fife,  in- 
troduced as  an  article  of  geography.  Balqtihiditr^  a  fmalt  village  in 
the  wilds  of  the  Perthihire  Grampians,  is  aifo  deemed  worthy  of  it - 
place.  Balfam^  is  the  fubje£l  of  an  elaborate  article.  Bambarra^  is  n 
very  trifling  article,  although  Park's  Travels  furnifh  onaterials  for  a 
very  intereiling  account.  Bandage^  in  furgery,  is  in  itfelf  able,  but 
too  long  for  the  work.  Bankj  and  Banks,  including  the  Bank  of  £n-t 
gland,  and  various  other  corporations  of  the  kind,  is  an  article  which 
is  very  judicioufly  extraded  and  digefted  from  Smith,  Anderfon,  and 
other  writers  on  the  principles  and  details  of  political  economy  and 
commerce.  The  Bankrupt  Laws  are  ikilfully  and  ably^iketchea.  Hi- 
therto B  has  afforded  "but  comparatively  few  botanical  articlea;  and 
thefe  are  of  a  much  more  mpdcritc  lciig&  tkan.ia  A* 
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Bamtocihimf  is,  we  think,  Tenr  improperly  difinified  in  ai  kw 
lines  i  although  the  (bene  of  one  of  the  ableft  inftances  of  generalihifl 
that  the  hiftory  of  the  middle  ages  has  to  record.  Bantam,  is  fufficient* 
1y  well  abridged  from  common  books  of  geography .   Baptifm^  contains 
a  hiftory  of  that  rite,  and  the  rarious  opinions,  orthodox  and  hetero- 
dox, which  haTe  b^  enteruined  on  the  fubjefi.    There  are  fome 
portions  of  the  accounts  to  which  we  think  our  eftablilbed  clergy 
would  ouike  an  objedion ;  efpecially  about  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  of 
which  the  writer  denies  theprimitive  antiquity.    Some  other  paflages 
alfo  appear  queflionable.     The  Reviewer,  however,  will  not  now  ea-* 
ter  into  the  controverfy,  to  which  he  muft  candidly  acknowledge  he 
does  not  confider  himfeh  as  theologically  competent,  and  means  tm 
refer  his  doubts  to  profeflional  divines  connected  with  this^work.   The 
Baptifts  in  fedarian  hiftory  are  treated  with  a  lenity  which  they  by 
no  means  defei  ve«     Bariad$esy  is  a  cbod  article,  abridged  from  Ander* 
fon  on  Commerce,  and  Edwards's  Hiftory  of  the  Weft  Indies.    Bar^ 
karifm^  in  grammar  introduces  a  difcuifion  on  the  language  of  theTef- 
tament,  the  objed  of  which  is  to  ftiew  that  ihi  infpired writers  didnti 
^xfnfs  tbemfilvii  like  gentlemen  andjcholars.     The  inference  which  tbia 
dofirine  might  induce  undifcerning  minds  to  draw  is  obvious.     Thn 
Cyclopaedi^  however,  carefully  avoids  making  the  deduAion  him-* 
felf.     We  deny  the  allegation.     The  language  of  the  New  Tefta* 
ment  is  generally  pure  \  and  if  at  any  time  it  appear  to  have  an  ad-«- 
mixture  of  Hebraifms,  or  other  Afiatic  idioms,  it  is  when  allufiona 
are  made  to  Afiatic  cuftonjls  and  notions.     The  ftyle  has  a  farther  ex-« 
celience  in  its  relation  to  its  objed  ;  the  wide  and  eafy  diffufion  of  di- 
vine truth.     It  is  the  common  dialeft  that  was  current  through  all 
G  eece,  and  not  any  of  the  provincial  diverficie|.     Barbarojfa^  con- 

Jueror  of  Tunis  and  the  adjacent  country,  is  very  well  abridgedvfrom 
Lobertfon.  Barbary,  is  chiefly  comprifcd  from  Gibbon,  Univerfal 
Hiftory,  and  Shaw's  Travels.  For  the  account  of  Barca^  the  Cyclo- 
paedift  appears  to  be  indebted  chiefly  to  Univerfal  Hiftory,  and  in  foms: 
degree  to  Renael's  Geography  of  Herodotus ;  though  tt)e  latter  auxi- 
liary be  not  acknowledged.  Barcelona,  is  a  tolerable  abridgement 
from  the  common  books  of  travels.  We  mifs  the  Bared  of  Carthage 
fo  diftineuiflied  in  hiftory,  and  whofe  head  at  one  liine  was  the  re- 
nowned Hannibal  }  but  we  may,  perhaps,  meet  them  under  the  heads 
of  Carthage,  or  fome  of  her  chief  citii&ens.  Bards,  with  fome  juft 
obfervations  from  Tacitus,  and  other  ancient  writers,  combines  a 
great  quantity  of  the  Welfii  gibberiih  which  has  bwCoine  fb  faihionable 
of  bte  among  writers  at  once  plodding  and  dull,  under  the  dcnomi. 
nation  of  Celtic  Refearehes,  and  other  titles  fjf  finrAilar  import.  Ba-' 
r<iti  is  a  moft  agreeable  relief,  after  following  the  CyclopaeJIii:  through  ^ 
fuch  drv  and  uninterefting  details.  ,  The  names  Reymld^,  Gold-* 
fmith,  Johnfon,  and  Burke  meet  us  in  this  article  as  gtateiuUy  as  the 
palm  groves  meet  the  travellers  over  the  Defart  of  Bildulgerid.  But 
fuch  verdant  fpots  are  of  very  fmall  compafs,  and  we  are  again  obliged 
to  encounter  the  Sand  Bills.    Bariy  is  a  very  long  article,  v^^^iluding 
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die  botanical  properties^  chemical  refulcs,  and  medicinal  effects ;  and 
i»SL  very  judicious  article.  Barley^  is  well  compiled  from  the  Agri- 
cultural Kcports,  and  other  writings.  Barn^  is  exhibited  from  the 
'fame  fources ;  here  we  cannot  help  obferviiig,  that  on  that  very  im- 
portant fubjeit  ham  floors,  a  few  lines  of  the  iirfl  book  of  Virgil's 
Georgi«s  contain  much  more  important  informtuion  and  inftrudion 
than  a  thou  fa  nd  reports  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  and  all  his  adherents. 
Our  Cyclopsedift,  indeed,  takes  both  his  criteria  of  the  beft  b;irn 
floors,  and  the  means  of  makinig  them,  entirely  from  the  Mantuan 
bard ;  but  by  fome  unaccountable  omiffion,  does  not  cite  fuch  iUuf- 
trioUs  authority.  Barnard^  the  diftinguiftied  patriot  is  the  fubjeS  of 
a  fhorty  but  interefting  article.  Barnes^  Jofliua,  is.  the  fubjedtof  a 
fhort,  but  humorous  article  5  the  fportivenefs  we  are  the  more  pleafed 
with,  as  it  is  a  quality  that  very  rarely  occurs  in  the  Cyclopsedia, 
Barotntter  is  not  a  weak,  but  is  an  extren^ely  tedious  artrcle,  which 
joccupies  the  enormous  fpace  of Jixfy-eight  columns ;  while  the  whole 
philofophy  of  Lord  Bacon  is  comprifed  in  two  celumns !  ! !  In  all  this 
voluminous  detail  there  is  no  more  information  than  any  common 
prafiical  book  upon  natural  philofophy  explains  in  a  few  pages.  Ba- 
rm and  Baronet  occupy  between  them  three  or  four  columns  ;  and  for 
feveral  pages  we  meet  with  no  prolix  articles.  Barrow^  Ifaac,  being 
a  man  oF  profound  philofophy,  and  probably  beyond  the  biographer's 
reach  is  difmifled  in  a  very  fliort  article.  Barthelemy^  the  celebrated 
author  of  Anacharfis,  in  a  much  Ihc  rter.  Bajcy  in  architcfture  is  a  long 
and  tedious  article.  Bafe^  in  mufic,  is  alfo  included.  Bajhi'n\  an 
obfcure  and  barbarous  diilri^l  of  Rullians,  without  being  rery  long,  is 
extremely  tedious.  Bafllca^  in  archite<^ure,  is  in  itfelf  well  enough 
written  ;  but  is  much  too  long  for  its  importance.  Bajfet^  a  game  at 
cards,  is  defcribed  with  a  particularity  which  is  denied  to  Barrow  and 
to  Bacon.  Bajfo^  Continuo,  Relievo.  &c.  introduce  a  detailed,  but 
not  tedious  account  of  Grecian  fcnlpture.  Baftard^  in  law,  like  all 
articles  belonging  to  the  fame  ftudy  is  ably  treated,  and  pofleflcs  the 
reader  with  all  the  principal  ftvitutes  and  regulations  that  have,  been 
made  concerning  that  chifs  of  perfons.  The  article  Batavia^  is  aot 
unlkilfuUy  compiU.*d  from  Stavorinus's  Voyaijes  ;  and  fofYie  later  wri^ 
tcrs  on  the  fame  fubjcft.  One  fVilliam  Bates  was  in  the  feventccnth 
century  a  noted  diflenxr ;  and  finds  a  place  in  the  Cvclopsedia.  Bates^ 
Joah,  Kfq.  was  a  capital  hand  at  the  organ,  for  which  attainment  hifi 
life  is  allowed  a  larger  fpace  than  the  philofophy  of  Bacon.  It  is,  in- 
deed, not  improbable  there  may  be  more  Cyclopaedifts  that  can'  com- 
prehend the  mufical  or^an,  than  the  philofophic  organ.  Bathy  is  de- 
fcribed w  ith  a  minutenefs  and  particularity  which  may  afFord  new  in- 
formation 10  all  that  have  not  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  have  Teen  a  vcrjr 
fmall  pocket  volume,  price  one  {hilling,  entitled  the  '•  Bath  Guide  ♦.  * 


•  We  do  not  mean  Anftey's,  but  a  profe  work  that  rs  to  b©  had  near  the 
door  of  the  pump-room  ;  and  which  makes  a  reader  much  mote  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  Buth  than  the  voluuiinous  columns  of  the  Cyclopatdiitr-r-* 
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Next  follows  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  the  cercnjony  of  inftallation, 
4IS  it  is  t9  befiundinthi  Gazettes.  Thcfc  publicatiops  arc  faithfully 
copied,  and  tranfmureJ  into  the  Cyclopxcii  i.  The  Rath  is  introdu- 
ced, in  order  to  prove  that  buthin^  has  been  in  ulc  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans;  and  to  introduce  frequent  rcrerencci  10  Mr.  Tooke's 
Hiftory  of  Ruffia.  Thu  author,  it  ieems,  has  recorded  that  the  Ruf- 
fians are  much  addicted  t:»  bathing,  Bathurji^  Lord,  the  celebrated 
Iriead  of  Pope,  is  rather  afupcrficial  article,  on  a  very  fine  fubje£^. 

We  novir  come  to  a  topic,  from  the  attention  beiliwed  on  which 
we  have  much  reafwi  to  conclude,  that  fomc  of  the  g:entlenien  em-  * 
ployed  in  the  CyciopaeJia,  are  aifo  employed  in  the  Guards  as  drill 
feijeant$.  The  article  BaitaliQUy  oqcxi^x^s  Jixty  one  columns,  and 
gives  a  minute  and  circumRan(iai  account  of  every  leffon  that  is  taught 
the  recruit  from  the  iirfl  cofTimeriCemen:  of  his  inftrudtion,  until  he 
isperfeAly  maimer  of  ail  the  tv  »:iKions»  A  few  inftances  m  \y  ferve  as 
t  (ample : — "  The  hech  mull  be  in  a  line,  and  doled ;  knees  ftraight 
without  ftiffhefs,  tois  a  little  turned  out ;  the  arms  are  to  hang  near 
the  body,  but  not  £x\S\  the  fl  it  part  of  the  hand,  and  little  finger 
touching  the  thigh  \  the  thumbs  as  far  back  as  the  Teams  of  the 
breeches/'  So  much  for  the  pofi.ion  of  a  foldier.  Next  crtmes  (land- 
ing at.eafe^  the  rules  of  which  are  promulgated  with  no  lefs  circum- 
ft^tial  minutenefs : — **  Eyes  to  the  right ;"  given  as  a  word  of  com- 
mand, the  learned  writer  informs  us,  implies  that  the  fold.er  is  to  look 
to^thc  righc  *'  Eyes  left ;"  that  he  is  to  look  to  the  left.  «  Eyes 
fiont ;"  that  he  \&  to  look  dijeiftly  forward.  Next  come  the  facings, 
the  march  and  the  Rep,  |n  which  lart  the  recruit  muft  take  fpccial. 
care  not  to  move  the  wron^  leg.  Haliin^,  fide  (lep,  back  ftep,  quick 
ftep,  file  marching,  wheeling,  of  the  J IfForcnt  kinds,  open  order,  and 
cUfc  order,  are  next  inculcated.  In  every  ftep  of  this  progrefs  the 
position  and  operation  is  as  minutely  defv*ribcd  as  in  the  fir  ft  which  we 
above  quoted.  Nexteomcs  the  manual  exercife  in  which  the  ^*  fix 
bayonetSj  (houider  aims,  prcfent  arms,  charge  bayonet /'  next  the 
platoon  exercife,  detailing  the  ''  make  ready,  prefent,  fire,  handle  car- 
tridge, prime,  load,  draw  ramroJs,  ram  down  cartridge,  return  ram- 
rods, ^c.''  The  whole  ranve  of  movements  is  exhibited  with  fiqinar* 
minutenefs;  aud^x/y  one  columns  of  a  book  devoted  to  the  arts  and 
(ciences  are  occupied  in  conveying  the  technical  knowledge  of  a  com- 
mon military  ferjeant^  We  will  venture  to  alTirm,  that  there  is  not  a. 
non-com milfioned  officer  in  hii  M-^jcfty's  fcrvice  who  would  not  com- 
prefs  every  important  part  of  this  drill  difcipline  into  one  fourth  bf 
the  fpace;  and  yet  makje  a  learner  more  thoroughly  acquainted  'with 
aU  the  fubjedl.  Tnere  are  various  treatifcsofa  few  pages  that  are 
fold  at  Egercon's,  at  a  fixpenceor  a  (hilling,  which  are  the  fourcesof 
all  this  article.  Far  are  we  fro.^  blaming  the  beftoJiral  of  detailed 
attention  upon  warlike  difcipline,  we  merely  regret  that  fuch  an  eift- 
ormous  fpace  ihould  be  taken  up  by  leflbns,  of  which  every  thing  va- 
luable is  in  other  publications  comprefled  into  the  twentieth  part  of  thd 
fizc.    The  volunteers  under  Providence  have  faved  their  country  from 
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all  dangers  of  an  invafion ;  and  it  is  of  rflVntial  importance  that  thcfv 
fhould  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  evolutions.  But  thefc 
ive  doubc  fevir  of  them  would  think  of  (ludying  in  a  voluminou>  dic- 
tionary ;  and  we  do  not  believe  that  he  who  flionld  read  and  remem- 
ber every  word  of , this  prolix  article,  would  thereby  march,  charge, 
iirc,  form,  advance,,  retreat,  or  execute  any  other  ofBceof  a  foldier 
^9Be  whit  better  for/jch  remembrance;  and  befides,  without  burden* 
jng  his  memory  with  fnch  verbofe  proffxity,  he  might  poflTefh  the 
whole  fubftancft  by  recollecting  the  heads  of  one  of  the  eommoD  little 
gamphlets.  No  other  article  of  any  length ;  and  /lone  of  any  impor* 
lance  occur  till  the  end  of  the  third  volume. 

BaiferVy  is  a  vefry  fuperficial  article  in  the  military  art ;  a  (hort  and 
^ble  article  in  law,  and  a  tedious  and  heavy  ai(icle  in  ele6tricity. 
Battle^  in  law  and  feudal  hiftory  is  very  well  defrrifced,  BatfU,  in  the 
inilitary  art,  contains  fomethinglike  a  hiftory  of  the  prosjtefs  of  war- 
fare in  ancient  arid  modern  times;  and  we  (hould  think  it  partly  bor- 
rowed from  a  late  work  of  Dr.  William  Thomfon,  without  acJcnow- 
ledgtng  the  authority.  The  writer,  however,  if  he  has  borrojvrd 
from  that  author,  has  not  borrowed  with  judgment,  nor  imitatecf  the 
orderly  feries  of  his  account.  We  think  we  alio  recognize  feme  re- 
marks of  our  own  upon  that  work  ;  efpecially  in  treating  of  the  three 
celebrated  Englilh  viftories,  Crecy,  Poiftiers,  and  Agincourt.  Ba^ 
vana,  is  a  comparatively  long  article;  that  is,  long  in  relation  to  the 
importi^nce  of  the  Subje£l.  BayU  is  not  ill  written  i  but  ftrange  to 
j*ay,  is  as  long  as  fiacon  I  Beconsfieldy  though  a  fliort  article,  delights 
US,  becaufe  it  introduces  the  adored  name  of  Edmund  Burke.  Bean^ 
is  a  very  long  article  which  affords  a  place  for  voluminous  quotations 
from  the  agricultural  reports  ;  and  Jo  the  volume  advances  to  thick- 
nefs.  Bear  is  tolerably  well  compilt^d  from  the  common  abridgements 
of  Buffbn.  If  the  biography  do  not  pbflefs  a  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence, it  pofTifles  a. great  variety  of  fubjefls ;  and  fomc  of  them  of  very 
L'ttle  importance.  Of  what  confequence  is  it  to  pofteritv  to  know 
that  a  man  of  the  narne  of  Beard  ufed  to  chant  hymns  at  chapel,  or  to 
fing  fongs  in  the  play-houfe.  Beardy  on  the  face,  is  an  amiinng  ar- 
ticle, which  collefls  into  one  view  the  hiftory  of  (having.  Beaton^ 
Cardinal,  thoui^h  chiefly  borrowed  from  Robcrtfjn,  does  not  hold  up 
the  murderer^  qf  that  prelate  to  the  deferved  abhorrence. 

Beattiej  is  abridged  fi^om  Bow^-r's  Life  of  that  philofophcr,  which 
we  lately  reyievved.  Beaufort^  Cardinal,  affords  an  occadon  ^)  the 
^mpiler  to  drag  in  a  q^iotation  from  Shakefpeare  ;  and  a  quotation 
foxelcbrated  that  moft  Englifti  readers  can  repeat  it.  Beauty  is  a  very 
elaborate  article  of  a  wriLcr  who  has  been  at  great  pains  to  colleft  from 
fhc  hioft  eminent  authors  their  prominent  pafTages  on  this  fubjeif^; 
and  the  account  contains  many  ftrtking  parts ;  but  the  Cyclopxdift 
iiks  not  from  them  all  made  one  whole.  We  fee  and  admire  para- 
graphs  of  Ariftotle,  Addifon,  Hutchefon,  Burke,  and  others;  I  at 
l^e  do  not  from  this  article  fee  what  beautv  i^.  Beccaria^  the  autl  or 
^  the  celebrated  work  on  crimes  and  punimments,  cenainly  deferv«<| 
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much  more  particular  attention  than  Beard  the  finger  ;  but  he  is  dtP- 
miQed  as  curforily.     Becht,  is  partly  taken  from  Hume,  and  piirtljr 
from  Henry,  but  chiefly  from  Liiileron,     The  author,  huwtver,  i'tcixif 
very  imperfedkly  acquainted  with  the  exafl  ftate  of  the  circumftances 
which  detertnined  fo  w\k  and  magnanimous  a  prince  as  Henry  to  pre- 
tend fubcnillion  to  this  ido)  of  a  bij^otted  age.     The  writer  has  retatlei 
the  fa£ts  from  the  hiftorians,  but  has  not  comprehended  their  views. 
The  Bedouirts  :xTe  fweJled  into  a  very  long  article,  con fifting  chiefly  of 
quotations  from  Volney.     Eight  or  ten  years  ago  fuch  an  account 
might  have  a  novelty  that  would  more  than  compenfate  its  prolixity  ; 
but  now  it  contains  nothing  but  what  aimoft  every  reader  has  had  re- 
cent occaiion  to  confider  in  turning  his  attention  to  the  Egyptians  and 
Arabs.     On  thefe  fubjeds  many  ftatements  were  lately,  difcoveries  that 
are  now  common  place.    Citations  from  Sonnini,  Volncyyind  Sivary, 
are  now  very  tfite,  iind  would  therefore  be  avoided  by  any  writer  on 

^  thofe  counuies  who  happened  to  know  the  fubje£l  which  he  profefled 
to  convey  to  others.  Bees^  is  a  very  long  article,  which,  wichout  no- 
velty, aod  with  a  confiderable  mixture  of  ufelefs  prolixity,  contains 
feveral  good  remarks.  We,  however,  fufpeft  our  author  has»|iot 
greatly  reforted  to  the  ableft  treatife  on  that  fubjed ;  the  fourth  Geor- 
gic  of  Virgil.  Bar,  though  a  very  fliort  article,  contains  ftatements 
and  remarks  which  we  wiih  had  been  extended  to  a  greater  length. 
BebfMUj  Jacob*  is  a  well  written  article,  which  ably  marks  the  pro* 
grefs  and  refult  of  enthuflafm*  Belg^e^  of  the  ancient  Gauls  is  a  tri-' 
fling,  fuperficial  article  upon  a  fubjed  which  deferved  to  be  ably  treat- 
ycd.  JfflifarhiS  is  chiefly  compiled  from  Gibbon ;  confequently  aUe^ 
BeS^  the  inftrument,  is  the  fubjedofan  amufmg  article  which  ^!ve$ 
a  very  good  hiilorical  account  of  the  machine,  its  fii\gle  uf^,  and  com- 
binations.    Bellendenus^  is  the  fubjed  of  a  fliort  article^  in  which  the 

.  Latin  Preface  of  Dr.  Parr,  chieflv  valuable  for  its  did  ion,  is  more 
than  defervedly  praifed  for  its  fubftance.  Beltein  (old  May  Day  iy^ 
Erfe^is  very  Superficially  defcribed  with  its  appendent  cuftoms.  The 
fuperflitions  of  that  anniverfary  are  evidently  remnants  of  Druidifm  \ 

•  as  the  author  would  have  found  by  confultint^  the  ftatiflical  account  qf 
the  parifli  of  Lngrirait,  in  the  highlands  01  Perthfliire.  Bengal,  leena 
to  be  an  article  made  up  from  various  boQki»  of  geography,  but  with  ' 

^  little  regard  to  the  ftate  of  the  cou^itry,  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the 
people;  its  produdions  natural  and  artificial;  its  revolutions,  aodef- 
pecially  thofe  in  which  the  Englifh  were  concerned  ;  in  fliort,  the 
writer  has  omitted  whatever  was  moft  important.'  Benin,  is  an  article 
that  may  aflFord  fome  novelty,  and  entertaiiiincnt  to  readers  who  know 
nothiiigof  our  African  trade ;  but  the  account  of  it  muft  be  quite  fa- 
miliar to  all  who  have  read  the  evidence  before  the  committee  during 
the  three  years,  but  efpccially  the  firft  of  them,  1789.  Bentley,  Ri- 
chard, is  a  good  and  candid  article,  which  vindicates  that  learned  and 
able  man  from  the  reproaches  which  were  poured  on  him  by  the  fatiri- 
Ital  wit  of  Swift  and  Pope. 

S<riiUji  (he  celebrated  bifliop  of  Cloyr.e,  affords  a  frefli  opportu- 
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nity  of  difcovcring  that  our  Cyclopacd  ft  is  very  inlperfcftly  acquaintiM 
*  vtrith  metaphyfics  and  mttaphyfical  hiflorys  the  writer  fcarcely  touches 
on  the  theory  of  this  phiioiophcr  conceri^ing  matter.  Bedford/hire^ 
which  we  had  almoft  pafTcd  over  unnoticed,  until  it  was  recalled  to 
our  minds  by  Berkihire,  is  very  fuperficially  deferibed.  Berkfiire; 
^though  alfoimperfiAy  is  a  better  article  than  Bedfordfliire.  Berlin^ 
is  chiefly  a  compilation  from  Dr.  Moore,  but  by  no  menns  imitates 
that  writer  in  conveying  a  clear  and  ftriking  idea  of  the  Piuflian  me-- 
*  tropolis;  It  is  a^huddle  of  detached  and  unconiie£h:d  extraAs.  Bern^ 
is  a  much  better  article,  and  conveys  to  the  reader  a  very  clear  idea  ol 
the  canton  and  city.  Bernard^  St.  in  geogr-phy  reoiiired  a  fuller  dif- 
cuflion.  The  rout  of  Hannibal  is  meiely  touched.  Bemjiorf^  the  Da- 
nifli  minifter,  conftitutes  the  fubje<Sl  of  a  ihort,  but  entertaining  aftt- 
'  cle.  Berwick^  upon  Tweed,  is  defciibed  with  detailed  accuracy  in  its 
modern  flate  and  appearance,  hut  too  little  (IreU  is  laid.on  its  ancicit. 
I'elattve  fituation,  and  the  caufes  which  formed  the  inhabitants  to  vi«^ 
gour  and  energy  of  charaiSer }  which,  during  the  wars  between  Eng* 
land  and  Scotland,  appeared  chiefly  in  military  exploit ;  whereas  they 
are  now  exerted  in  inanufa£(uie9,  navigation,  and  trade.  Indeed  a 
great  defefi  of  the  articles,  both  biographical  and  hiftorical  is,  that 
they  inculcate  no  important  moral  or  poliiical  leflTon.  An  able  writer 
of  biography  would  And  in  an  obfcure  fubje(ft  fome  means  of  inftruc- 
tion,  and  could  deliver  that  inftru£lion  as  eflTefiually  in  four  columns 
as  in  forty. 

The  botanift  has  not  recurred  fo  freouemly  in  this  as  in  farmer 
parts  5  but  his  forbearance  was  probably  from  want  of  materials :  whci^ . 
thefc  arife  we  find  him  equally  prolix  in  B.  as  in  A.     Beta^  is  a  very 
long  article  of  this  kind,  and  the  objed  of  it  feems  to  be  to  revive  the 
jibfurd  notion,  that  this  plant  is  equally  fitted  for  yielding  fugar  as  the 
canes  in  the  Weft  Indies.  The  very  repetition  demonftrates  the  author 
to  be  little  acquainted  with  the  hlftory  and  politics  of  commerce.' 
Beet^  was  one  of  the  fubftitutes- mentioned  for  fugar  in  an  early  ftage 
of  the  propofcd  emancipation  of  negroes,  when  various  enthufiafts  de- 
clared a  refolution  of  abftaining  from  cane  fugar.     Betonica  ziiA.Be^ 
fulffy  are  both  long  articles,  and  enumerate  various  qualities  of  the 
plants  in  queftion,  without  taking  notice  of  any  thing  ufeful.     -BoSj 
the  Turkiih  governor,  ten  years  ago  would  have  been  an  article  or 
fome  information,  but  now  every  one  knows  much  more  of  that  clafs 
of  oflicers  than  the  Cyclopaedift  dates  through  all  his  detail.     Bihle^ 
the  book  of  facred  writings  contains  a  long  account  of  that  work,  and 
ii^cludes  the  evidences  external  and  internal  of  the  truth  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion.    This  is  an  article  that  has  evidently  coft  a  great  deal  of 
labour ;  and  it  compiles  the  mod  important  heads  of  what  was  known 
to  every  Chriftian  fcholar.     It  includes  the  various  editions  that  have 
been  publtihed  fincethe  revival  of  learning.    Though  weobferved  that 
Bible  is  a  long  article,  we  do  not  mean  that  it  is  too  long  for  its  im* 
portance ;  and  we  have  no  objection  to  the  obfervations  on  the  ground 
of  truth,  although  we  think  it  might  have  been  pofliblc  to  have  treat- 
ed 
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ti  the  fame  TufejoA  without  degenerating  into  tritcnefs.  We  believe 
Bible  is  not  the  longed  article  in  B.  The  Scriptares^  which  contain 
diredtons  for  temporal  and  eternal  bappinefs,  do  not  occupy  fo  much 
fpace  as  that  which  is  allowed  for  reciting  the  leflbns  of  a  drill 
ferjeant* 

Bidens^  a  plant,  h  detailed  with  the  ufual  botanical  particularity ; 
and  Bign9ma^  another  plant,  with  ftill  more  circumftantial  prolixity. 
BiU^  in  the  human  frame,  comprehends  the  common*place  remarks 
upon  that  fubje£l.  Biil^  in  commerce  and  law,  contains  an  accurate^ 
account  of  that  fpecies  of  f<fcurUy,  and  the  proccfles^upoq  it.  JSrV/i- 
ardsy  prefent  the  obje£l,  principles,  details,  and  rules  of  that  game^ 
cxtraAed  very  probably  from  Hoyle  ;  if  he  treat  of  that  paftime  which 
We  do  not  now  recoiled.     Biddifort^  Bi^ing/gaU^  and  various  other 

•  places  in  England,  are  infeited  as  geographical  articles,  and  may  con- 
tain information  to  tbofe  who  have  no  accefs  to  »  common  Gazetteer^ 
or  Paterfon's  Road  Book.  The  article  on  the  general  fubjed  Biogra* 
fhjj  IS  fo  vague  and  defultory,  and  manifefls  (uch  a  grois  ignorance 
of'^that  clafs  of  compofition,  that  we  are  not  furprifed  the  particular 
fpecimens  which  we  have  noticed,  and  many  others  are  fo  totally  in* 
adequate  to  their  fubjeiSts.  With  B,  I,  O,  ends  this  part  of  the  Cy- 
clopedia, We  underftand  another  will  be  fpeedily  publiihed,  and  we 
ibail  as  (bon  as  poffible  poffefs  our  readers  of  its  fubltance  and  merits. 
There  is  one  circumftance  in  its  favour,  which  is,  that  it  is  extremely 
improbable  it  will  be  worfe  than  the  prefent,  and  it  may  be  better. 

'*  On  revifing  what  we  have  written,  we  are  led  to  entertain  a  faint 
idea  that  the  Cyclopse.iia  has  undergone  fome  little  improvement. 
Siili,  however,  ju (lice  compels  us  reluclar;tly  to  acknowledge  that  the 
changes  for  the  better  are  by  no  means  material.  Hitherto  the  Cyclo- 
paeJia  of  this  Dr.  Abraham  Rtes,  is  a  very  forry  work  ;  and  as  a  forry 
work  upon  a  very  large  (cale,  we  make  no  doubt  but  the  national 
judi^ment,  when  fully  uiid  impartially  exerted,  will  treat  the  attempt 
a*  it  deferves.  If  any  man,  or  fet  of  men,  undertake  a  work  that  re-  . 
quires  genius  and  philofopnv,  and  endeivour  to  pafs  it  on  the  world  as 
Inch,  when  it  is  totally  deflitute  of  genius  and  philofophv,  fudi  a 
Work  is  a  grtfs  and  flagrant  impojition  upon  the  public.  The  Cyclopae- 
dia profeflcs  toconiitt  of  the  arts  and  fciences ;  and  of  courfe  to  deliver  ^ 
fenfe,  truth,  and  valuable  tiuth,  but  ad^uaJly  as  a  whole,  and  in  the 
sgi^r^ga^e -of  it^s  parts,  dri^s  not  deliver  fenfe  and  valuable  trulh,  but 
either  nonfenflcal  abfuriiiry  or  trivial  truifm.  Seven  voluminous 
quartos^have  already  dcmonftrated,  that  Dr.  Rees  and  his  auxiliaries 
have  not  talents  and  le^rnin^  for  executing  thearduous  work  whigh 
they  have  undertaken  ;  that  Dr.  Rces  and  his  retainers  profefs  to  com- 
municate to  others  a  great  variety  rf  fubjeifts  which  they  do  not  know 
themfclves;  and  that  fnch  a  leader  and  afliftants  are  praTumptuoufly 
arrogant  in.  profcfling  to  inftrud  Britiih  gentlemen  and  fcholars  in  the 

•  circle  of  the  arts  and  fciences. 

We  have  heard  of  vjrious  complaints  npade  by  profefled  friends  of 
the  proprietcrs  anJ  conductors,  cnncernin^  the  (Iri^uxes  of  the  Anti^ 
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jacobin  on  this  their  projed.     We  have  alfo  heard  it  argued^  that 
large  Aims  of  money  have  been  funk  upon  the  compilation  i  and  that 
our  criticifm  muft  greatly  obftruA  the  returns.     To  this  we  anfv^er^ 
that  our  bufinefs  is  to  confider  the  fenfe,  learning,  piety,  wirdom^ 
and  virtue,  of  a  literary  work,  and  to  give  judgment  accordingly.    Wo 
will  not  praife,  nor  even  pafs  without  cenfure,  articles  at  once  igno- 
rant^ weak,  and  mifchievous,  becaufe  fome  bookfelkrs  may  have  been 
mifguided  to  purchafe  them  as  leafned,  able,  and  beneficial.     If  they 
chufe  to  pay  a  large  price  for  execrable  or  contemptible  wares,  th^t  is 
theic  bufinefs,  not  ours.     Bi  fides,  we  really  think  we  render  a  much 
more  efiential  fervice  to  the  proprietors,  by  pointing  out  the  incompe^ 
tence  of  the  execution,  which  they,  perhaps,  not  being  literary  men^ 
may  not'difcover  themfelves.    Carried  on  as  it  is  at  prefent,  the  work, 
they  may  depend  upon  it,  will  not^  and  CAHfior Jiand.     The  candour 
and  undefigning  opennefsof  Engl iflimen  will  for  a  time  admit  im'- 
pofture,  but  the  acgtenefs  and  difcemment  of  Engliihmen  fatl  not  to^ 
detedt  tmpofture  before  it  has  reigned  long.     Really  wifliing  fo  well  to 
the  proprietors,  as  to  be  (brry  if  they  perfift  in  being  deluded,  we  re- 
commend  to  them  to  confult  fome  able  and  impartial  judges,  who 
have  no  connexion  with  any  of  their  fct  of  Cyciopxdian  labourers, 
and  to  form  their  opinicm  according  to  the  refule.     We  will.venture  to  . 
affirm,  that  no  man  eminent  for  talents,  learning,  and  critical  powers, 
and  having  no  correfpondence  with  Dr.  Rees,  and  his  coadjutors,  will 
heiitateto  declare,  that  conduded,  and  executed  as  the  Cyclopaedia 
now  is,  it  neither  will  ftand,  nor  deferves  to  ftand. 

Befoie  we  conclude,  we  (hall  make  one  obfervation,  whieh  we  tru^ft 
is  not  foreign  to  the  intrrefts  of  general  literature;  knd  which,  per- 
haps, may  not  be  irrelevant  to  the  prefent  cafe.  There  are  about  Lon- 
don great  numbers  of  writing  dfudges,  without  genius  or  learning:, 
w^  pay  humble  homaee  to  bookfellers  in  hopes  or  jobs.  They  nef- 
tle  aboiit  their  (hops,  Utidy  their  humours  and  tempers,  ^Qt  the  part 
of  dependents  on  patrons.  They  bow,  they  fawn,  and  they  fiiealc. 
Thereby  they  infinuate  themfelves  into/ various  concerns  in  literary 
manufadure,  and  incrcafe  the  multitude  of  book-makers.  Men  of  ge- 
nius will  not  condefcend  to  pay  fubmiffive  obfequioufnefs.  M$oMeU 
lers  may  be  aflured  that  whoever  cringes  to  thtm  muft  be  a  man  of  (uch 
low  qualifications  as  will  not  anfwer  their  purpofe  in  any  original  un- 
dertaking. A  ftriking  inftance  has  lately  occurred  of  bookfellers  of 
great  eminence,  whofe  principal  loflea  arofe  from  their  being  duped 
by  flattering  fycophants  of  very  ordinary  capacity  and  acquirements  to 
publtfli  many  and  voluminous  works  of  the  bookmaking  kind.  •  No 
bookfeller  will  long  maintain  refp^dability,  or  long  fecure  fuccets, 
whofe  literary  undertakers  are  cniefly  of  the  infisrior  compiling  an4 
bookmanufaAuring  clafs. 

P.  f  .-^Since  the  greater  part  of  this  article  was  printed,  we  have 
heard  that  the  proprietors,  or  perfons  conneded  either  with  them  or 
their  conductors,  have  chlkrged  our  Review  of  their  Cyclopaedia  witK 
injufiice  and  malignity,  and  imputed  our  criticifin  to  nsiean  and  un- 
worthy 
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Wi>rtby  motives.     While  we  are  confcious  that  we  deliver  judgment 
according  tu  USi  stfid  evidence,  we  muft  conlble  outfeivcii  under  the 
hiiterners  of  angry  authors.     The  galled  horfe  will  wince,  but  to  de^ 
fccnd  to  plain  language,  we  4eny  that  there  is  a  fingle  ftridure  in  that 
review  which  is  not  juftified  by  the  work  thnt  it  confiders.     We  chal- 
lenge anv  peifnn  intcrelled  in  the  Cyclopxdia  to  point  out  a  fingle  in- 
(lance  wheiein  we  have  beftowed  cenfure  without  grounds.  Or  beyond 
juft   grounds.    To  refrefh   their  memoties  we  repeat  onr  afiertion^ 
*•  that  in  tbi  grand  departments  9 f  biography^  hiftory^  ^^i'^i  metaphy/tcs^  thi^ 
^^Sy%  ithiuy  and  politics  \  in  tuhatever  belongs  to  the  powers  pf  the  human 
underjianding^  and  the  affediorts  of  the  human  hearty  the  reiati$nsy  du^- 
tieMf  and  conduSi  of  intelligent  and  focial  beings^  the  Cyclopaedia  totalfy 
/mis\"  as  we  could  |)rove9  article  by  article,  to  the  fatia^adtion  of  any 
oompetedt  and  impartial  judge.     The  proprietors  and  conductors  of 
the  Cyclopedia  profefs  their  work  to  exhibit  the  ^rhole  circle  of  arts 
and  fciences.     We  aflcrt,  that  in  all  the  moft  important  arts  and  fci^ 
ehces  thev  have  failed,  and  demonftrated  themfelves  unfit  for  theit 
taflc./  We  refer  to  the  work  itfcif,  as  the  ground  of  our  judgment. 
tVsti  they  dare  to  meet  us  upon  that  ground?  If  they  conceive  Uifcoifclvee 
prepaied  to  conti overt  our  criticifm,  they  will  make  the  attempt.     If 
they  are  confcious  that  our  ciitjclfm  is  juft,  they  will  flink  from  far- 
ther difcufli^n  ;  and  fince  they  cannot  invalidate  proof,  content  tbeol- 
felvea  with  pouripg  out  anger,  becaufe  they  are  difcovered  and  expo* 
>fed.     They  have  publiflied  their  book,  and  we  have  publifbed  our 
opinion  of  that  book,  and  ftated  the  grounds^of  that  opinion.     The 
matter  is  now  before  the  public,  which  will-  judge  faiily  and  impar- 
tially according  to  the  eviJence. 

Obfervations  en  the  Climate  of  Ireland,  and  Refearches  concerning  its 
nature  from  very  early  periods  to  the  prefent  time^  with  thoughts  on 
Jome  brafuhes  of  Rural  B§^nomy^  particularly  recommended  in  an 
addrefi  to  the  Inhabitants  dnd  Friends  of  that  Country. — To  which 
'^te  prefixed  Preliminary  confidetations^  on  the  Stru&ure  and  Fun&icnf 
of  Plants, — On  the  Analogy  between  the  vegetable  and  animal  Syf- 
terns. — On  the  general  JIate  of  IVoods  and  Plantations  in  Ireland^ 
in  ancient  and  modern  times. -^^n  the  peculiar  circwrtftances  denoting 
her  IJn4n-ManufaSfure  throughout  a  feries  of  ages.— And  0n  the 
utility  of  the  co-operation  of  Art  and  Science  in  every  work  wherein 
their  joint  labours  are  required.  Dedicated  to  Philip  Earl  Hardwicke^ 
Lord  Lieut,  of  Inlandj  Wr.  By  William  Fatterfon,  M.  D. 
Member  of  the  Royal  Ir.fli  Academy,  &c.  &c*  8vo.  Pp.  326. 
Gilbert  and.  Hodges,  Odblin.    iSo^ 

W£  cannot  but  cordially  approve  of  every  effort  to  improve  the 
ftate  of  Ireland,  which  even  in  compaiifon  ranks  fo  lew; 
■nd  ftill  more  fo  when  we  confider  its  fuperior  capability  from  th# 
local  at^  ph>rical  advantages  attendin|;  it  for  the  higheft  promotion, 
either  Ot  Agriculture,  Manufi^ffure,  or  Commerce:  ^nd  therefore 
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whatever  may  be  the  intrinfic  merit  of  the  work  before  tis,  we  regacd 
it  as  a  laudable  defign^  and  as  entitling  the  Author  to  the  thanks  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  more  particularly  of  the  Iriih  Nation. 

The  plan  of  this  work  althoBgh  rather  fingular,  is  not  lefs  eligibrc* 

Its  Preliminary  Conflderatiohs,  on  Meteorology  or  the  (cience  of  the 

Atmofphere,  together  with  the  anatomy  of  the  vegetable  world,   its 

.  fources  and  dependancics,  form  a  datum  for  our  general  govcromcnt 

.  iaVural  economy,  from  analogical  dedudlons,  as  to  what  appitcations 

art  beft  adapted  to  particular  llrudurc,  climate,  and  ibtl. 

The  DoAor  commences  his  book  rather  as  an  eulogift,  on  the 
importance  and  advantages  of  the  fcience  of  Meteorology,  by  facing 
that, 

"  Meteorology,  or  the  principles  on  which  the  properties  of  the  Atmo-  ^ 
'fphere  are  unfolded  and  (aught,  is  exalted  into  a  fcience,  and  (lands  hifk 
intlie  fcale  of  genuine  philoiophv.  So  it  ought,  fiAce  it  is  certainly  app!»> 
cable  to  ufeful  purpofes  in  life,  the  teit  by  which  the  value  of  every  branch 
of  fcience  fliould  be  tried.  It  is  a  branch  indeed,  which  furnillies  object* 
.of  the  moft  interefling  refiediion,  whether  we  coniider  it  in  refper^  to 
tttility,  or  to  the  curious  and  fublime  fpe^aclei  with  which  it  abounds/' 

"  By  the  temperament  of  that  great  agent  of  nature,  the  atmofpliere, 
the  traveller  endeavours  to  regulate  his  motions,  and  the  farmer  his  labour  } 
"by  it  are  modified  health  ami  difeaffi;  by  it  plenty,  or  famine,  is  dif- 
penfed;  and  by  it,  millions  are  furnidied  with  the  rood  cffTentrat  treafurcs, 
th  hrtmenecejfaries  of  life.  Meteorology  y^  t!)C  pureft  fcieAce  of  nature  ;  k 
is  tue  obfervation  of  the  phenomena  with  which  we  are  (urrounded ;  it  iaf 
the  contemplation  of  the  agency  of  the  elements;  an  agency,  which  per- 
forms all  the  wonders  in  the  theatre  oi  creation  ;  an  agency,  by  which  the 
grand  fydem  of  the  world  is  fupported  and  preferved." 

The  Do£lor  then  proceeds  to  animadvort  on  the  attributed  unfola- 
dity  of  Meteorological  purfuits,  by  combating  thofe  popular,  anc^ 
in  many  inftances,  groundlefs  cbjeSions,  which  are  raifed  againft  it  ;^ 
and  then  draws  up  a  fair  eftimate  of  fj|i  real  utility,  particularly  as 
applicable  to  the  purpofes  of  vegetatioft.    He  then  ptirfues  the  fubje«5i- 
of  his  fecond  fe£tion  ;  the  ftrudure  of  plants  and  the  fundtons  iuf 
their  feveral  parts ;  in  which  is  difcovered  confiderable  rcfearch  at  i 
feaft  in  the  works  of  the  various  philofophcrs,  who  have  wiiitcn  on 
this  branch  of  natural  hiftory ;  the  more  prominent  of  which  are 
M.  Mirbcl,  member  of  the  national  inftltute  of  France,  together 
with  our  countrymen  Fordyce  and  Darwin,  but  the  Do&or  has 
added  to  the  hints  received   from  thefc  gentlemen  a  fequence  of 
laborious  pradical  obfervation^. 

On  the  anatomical  firu£^ure  of  plants  the  Dodor  obvi^fly  pre- 
fers the  fyftem  of  M  Mirbcl  \  which  as  much  as  poHible  goes  to 
eftablifh  an  analogy  in  the  functions  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms :  for  where  the  minutenefs  of  the  4>arts  dudes  the  poffibilrty 
of  accurate  obfervation,  and  the  evidence  of  fad  is  wanting  to 
eftablifh  demonfl rati ve  conclufions,  M.  Mirbel  is  not  anfreqtiently 
hypothetical  and  anomalous  in  his  reafonings  in  favour  of  x\^\% 

•  ^  dodrine; 
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.  dodrinc.  The  importaDce  of  the  glandular  Tyftcm  in  the  eccnomy 
of  ammalft  has  been  long  fince  obferved,  from  the  elaborate' anil 

*  neceflary  fecretions  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  fuudions  \  but 
itsappofiteneP:  may  arife  from  the  peculiar  ftrudure  of  animals^  and 
the  nature  and  comparative  deniity  o{  the  m  Ater  (ecreted.  .  What  we 
here  mean  is,  that  we  fee  no  neceflity  why  nature  fliould  adopt  a 
common  medium  to  produce  effeds  differing  fo  much  in  degree* 
The  Fuccuient  parts  of  animals  and  vegetables  differ  very  widely^ 
though  not  eflentiatly-:  from  the  compantive  rapidity  and  denfity  of 
animal  fecretions  to  vegetable,  may  be  inferred  the  neceifity  of  the 

\glandulous  funAions  in  the  former,  while  from  thefubtiKty  and  immo* 
bility  of  the  vegetable  juices,  the  neceflary  fecretions  n^ay  be  carried  on 
through  a  different  and  more  appropriate  ftruflure  of  the  parts,  and 
n^ore  coincident  to  the  intended  effed.  We  are  oppofed  to  this 
prefumed  analogy,  when  built  on  hypothefis  only  ^  not  merely  as  it 
favours  of  that  French  philofophy  which'  has  been  fo  deftru^ive  of 
the  efiabliOied  moral  fyftemt  of  the  world,  but  becau(e  it  appears  to 
us  oppofed  to  the  economy  of  nature. — This  predije^lion  of  M, 
Mirbel  and  of  the  author  is  obfcrvable  in  the  foilowiog  pafiage. 

"  Though  ^Zoa^i  are  not  perceptible  in  vegetable^,  M.  Mirbel  thinks  that 
they  may  be  fuppofed  to  exiil  m  the  membranes,  as  Tap  is  fevrurecf  and 
elaborated  in  them/' 

"  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  darkifh  wreaths,  whidi  furround  the 
orrdces  of  the  large  tubes  arc  of  a.g!aiidulous  nature,  fee." 

.  But  the  Doftor*s  propenfity  in  favour  of  this  fyftem  of  M.  Mirbcr$ 
is  moreobfeivable  in  the  following  pafl'^ge^  though  manifeflcJ  undcr 
a  confiderable  cloud  of  diflidence. 

'*  Whether  plants  have  nerves  and  mufctei*  whether  they  are  endowed 
with  feniatton,  volition,  and  allociatiou  of  motion,  I  ihallnot  pretend  t4» 
determine;  but  fiom  the  various  motory  impuK'es,  exhibited  by  peculiar 
parts  of  vegetables,  it  is  certain  that  they  pollci's  an  inherent  power  of 
aclion,  which  for  want  of  a  better  appclluliun  I  (l:ali  here  denominate 
fV///«3/7//y.  This  faculty  has  been  conlldered  bv  fome  philofuphers  as  refidiwg 
in  a  nervous  influence,  relcinblmg  what  takes  place  in  the  mulcular  and 
oUi;ir  moiions  of  animals,  and  thence  termed  trnc  irritability  ;  whrllt  others 
explain  the  mobility  of  vej^eidhles  on  mechanical  principles,  denying  that 
they  inherit  any  ibrt  of  fpirlt  of  animation." 

It  has  been  fuHy  eftublifhcd.  we  cdnceive,  that  ihc  various  motory 
impulfes  of  vegetables  are  extraneous,  a,nd  entirely  under  the  influence 
of  phyfical  agents,  without  any  poA^er  of  (l-nfjtion,  afTici^tion,  and 
volition;  and  that  the  modes  or  form  and  cxttnc  of  Hie  motion  i^ 
determined  by  the  peculiar  ftrudlure  gf  the  plant,  and  the  quantity 
of  phyfical  impuUe  brought  in  contaS.  Tht  contrary  is  the  faft  in 
^nimaU;  the  aifociation  of  fe;ii'atioa  and  volirion  iaipel^i  them  td 
adlion ;  anJ  the  d?gree  of  irntability  and  nnifcuhr  power  its  ex- 
tent.    Bat  in  CQnfir.:ution  of  our  general  rcufpning,  we  W;ll  pafs  on 

to 
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tonoticie  thenumcrous  experiments  of  Pefchier,  which  the  Do£lor 
with  a  candour  that  is  obfervable  throughout  his  work,  has  inferted 
in  oppofition  to  the  foregoing  fyftem. 

'*  On  the  other  hand  Pefchter  made  feveral  experiments  to  afcertaiQ 
whether  this  opinion  was  well  founded  ;  but  to  him  it  never  appeared  that 
oxygen  produced  any  eflfed  on  (hofe  plants.  He  attervvard  examined  whethei^ 
Ihelc  movements  of  thole  pJants,  viz.  the  fenfitive,  are  ow\n^\io  tioiirrUaii'^ 
liiy  like  that  of  animals;  the  numerous  experiments,  which  he  toade  on  this 
i'ubjed,  ga(H5  hiiu  reafon  to  conclude  tW  no  real  irritability  could  be 
alcribed  to  ihoie  pL&nts,  ajid  that  all  the  movements  they  experience,  tby 
the  limple  touch  or  otherwife,  are  merely  mechanical ;  and  in  h,&,  ^om 
modern  flclU  and  acutenelii^  it  has  not  been  difcovered  that  plants  have 
either  nerves,  or  mulcies,  or  any  organs  anaU>gou(  to  thdb;  which  in 
mniraaU  appear  to  be  the  leat  of  irritability."  v     ^ 

The  Dodlor  further  obferves  refgcding  tbofe  afcribed  funAions  of 
plants,  that 

"  Lamark  endeavours  to  explain  tht^  property  by  obferviifg;'  Chat  ta 
tlye  articulation  of  planu«  and  in  certain  parts  of  them*  particular  vefidet 
icift  which,  efpecially  in  wurm  weather,  become  lUled  with  elaiHc  and 
cry  fubtile  excretory  vapours.  Thefc  vapours,  which  are  to  a  certain 
egrec  accumdiated  and  letained  in  the  veliclcs,  fwell  then)  oat,  and  make 
them  produce  an  exteniion  in  all  thu  moveable  parts  where  they  are  fituated ; 
but,  on  the  lead  Qiock  or  agitation,  the  elaftic  or  fubriie  vapours  which  fill 
thefe  veficles,  ekape,  and  are  exhaled  into  the  atmofphere^  The  veijcies 
being  thus  emptied  flirink,  and  the  vegetable  part,  whicii  is  not  prelerved 
in  its  extended  (late,  (lirinks  aliib,  and  tails  back  into  the  articulation  whera 
the  veficles  were  placed.  Soon  after  which  the  veiicles  become  filled  again, 
though  in  an  infenfible  manner,  and  Rill  produce  an  extenfmn  of  the  leaf- 
l]alk  or  pietiole,  which  a  caufe  like  the  preceding  might  deftroy.^' 

Indeed  we  arc  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  apparctit  irritability  of 
plants  i^^  to  be  afcribed  only  to  their  organization  and  to  the  influence 
of  phyfical  agency  ;  as  is  the  cafe  in  the  fenfitive  plant  when  touched 
with  the  finger  :  the  fudden  difengagement  of  (he  elcdlric  fluid  which 
is  produced  .when  put  in  equilibrium,  fully  accounts  for  the  inftanta- 
neou$  motion  of  its  parts.  This  is  further  confirmed,  by  ob/erv- 
ing,  that  if  a  plant  is  touched  by  a  body  which  is  not  proper  to 
cranfmit  the  eiedric  fluid,  this  movement  will  not  take  place.  I^ighc 
Ipverfely  produces  the  fame.effe£t  on  the  plant  as  the  contad  of  the 
finger,  by  reafon  of  the  eledricity  that  is  demonftrated  to  exift  in 
that  agent ;  and  hence  is  accounted  for  the  doling  up  in  the  evening 
of  certain  pans  of  plants,  efpecially  the  leguminous  families.  la 
Ihort,  we  are  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  that  the  various  phei\bmena. 
Which  tlicy  exhibit  arc  produced  by  the  agency,  of  light,  heat,  kir, 
eliedlricity  and  moifture  on  the  bafis  of  the  gafeous  fluids  contained  in 
the  juices  of  plants ;  and  that  the  moiiHcation  of  thole  phenomena 
is  regUjateS  principally  by  their  refpedive  organization.. 

We  fhall  now  purfue  thc^  Dodor  in  bis  oblcrvations  on  the  nutri- 
menul  economy  oif  vegetation  j  which  we  conceive  fufficiently  elaborate 
in  their  difquifitioni ,  and  not  lefs  ingeniotu  ia  their  cooclufions.  After 

ftatiog 
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fiating  what  earths  aqd  accompaniments  a  plane  will  grow  in/  fucK 
as  the  filiceous  and  argillaceous,  &c.  under  all  thd  various  tircuni- 
fiances  of  texture  and  incidents  to  which  it  may  be  fubniitted,  ha 
fays, 

**  But  it  will  grow  better  in  a  rich  ibiL  There  is  therefore  in  a  rich 
foil,  fomelhing  in«lependant  of  texture^  or  the  relcniion  of  water,  which 
contributes  to  Ihe  flouridiing  of  pjaiits  ;  and  what  thiU  nutritive  fomething 
is^  may  be  deduced  from  the  following  obfervatiua.'*.*' 

"  The  food  of  young  vegetables  is  derived  rr(»m  vthe  produ6tion  of 
fogar  by  germination.  The  embr)on  plant  in  the  leed  or  fruit  is  furround^* 
ed,  with  facchartnc,  mucilaginous,  and  oily  materials,  whidi  it  ablbrbt 
and  converts  into  nutriment :  while  the  embryon  buds  of  deciduous  tsees^ 
which  is  another  infantine  fiate  of  vegetables,  are  lup^lied  with  (accharine 
and  mucilaginotts  juice,  prepared  for  them  at  the  time  of  their  prodtidibn, 
and  depoiited  in  the  roou  or  fap-wood  of  their  parent  tree ;  for  example. 
in  the  vine,  maple^  and  birch.  This  f  accharine  matter  is  foluble  an  J 
mitcible  in  the  water  of  the  furrciunding  earth,  in  the  iubfequent  fpring 
and  is  forcibly  ablbrbed  by  their  root  vetiels,  expaiiding  their  naicenf 
foliage." 

"  The  ibod  of  adult  plants  is  derived  from  the  fpontaneous  decomposi- 
tion of  vegetables  and  animal  bodies,  or  from  air  and  water  alone;  Tlie 
elementary  matter  called  oxygen,  combined  with  heat  conftilutes  lliat  part 
of  the  atmofphere,  which  is  perpetually  necelfary  to  vegetable  refj miration, 
or  that  ibnSion  denominated  relpiration,  from  its  being  efll'ntiaUy  coiitribu- 
tii'c  to  vegetable  li/e.  Oxygen  alio  forms  a  grealer  part  of  that  water, 
which  coffipolesa  principal  portion  of  the  organization  of  plants." 

*'  The  ageiury  of  water,  in  the  procefs  oK  vegetatiori  has  never  been 
dottbted,  though  the  manner  in  which  it  aSs  was  not  diflin^ty  known, 
until  within  thele  few  years  pall.  Befxdes  being  the  vehicle  for  dillri bating 
the  nutritious  partv  throughout  the  ftructure  of  plants,  water  tbrms  a 
conllitoent  part  of  them  alU** 

This  fyftem  of  the  nutrimentat  economy  of  plants,  though  net 
crigioating  with  the  Dofior,  having  been  before  fupportcd  and  even 
demonftrated  by  the  fupcrior  acumen  of  modern  philofophy,  is  never-* 
thelefs  creditable  to  him  in  adopting  it.  The  objedl  of  his  bjok  is 
not  to  efiaMiih  elementary  fyftems  fo  much  as  to  apply  the  mtit 
obvious  of  them  to  the  ufeful  purp  )fes  of  prd£tice  in  rural  economy.* 
He  proceeds  to  explain  the  particular  powers  and  departments  ofthtft; 
elements  and  their  operations  in  the  vegetable  world  agreeable  to  the 
known  laws  of  nature,  and  their  confequent  refalts  under  the  vaiiwus 
circumftances  of  (pi^cific  and  appropriate  combination. 

The  Dodor  proceeds  to  obferve  what  earth,  as  ihe  bads  of  a  riih 
foil^  is  moft  conducive  to  vegetable  nutriment ;  and  dctwrmiues,  for  the 
flioft  obvious  reafons,  on  the  calcareous.  After  Aaring  that  ani<^al 
and  vegetable  fubftances  when  burnt  without  accefs  of  air,  leave  a 
confiderable  refiduum  of  charcoal  or  oxyd  of  carbon;  he  goes  on  to 
prove  that  calcareous  earth  is  impregnated  with  this  prmciple,  and 
therefore  infers  its  fuperiority  over  other  earths  iot  the  purpoles  qI 
vcgctatioo. 

"  The 
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**  The  importance  of  the  carbotuc  fubdance  or  coal,  to  the  nouriikmettt 
of  all  vegetables^  will  be  ftill  more  evident  wiien  \vc  con(ider,  that  \i  is 
one  of  the  primaeval  principles  of  our  globe;  for  it  is  found  in  carbonie 
acid  gas,  ot  which  tt  coniiitutes  above  a  fourth  part;  and  this  gas  exifls  in 
]ime-iiones  and  other  fubOances  yihxch  date  from'the  firft  origin  pf  things." 

**  In  illufiration  of  this  dodtrtne,  we  may  ofoferve,  that  SauUiire  found 
that  plants  growing  in  a  calcareous  foil,  contain  lefs  water  than  thofe  in  a 
granite  foil,  and  that  cb,aicoal  was  more  abundant  in  the  former  than  the 
latter;  and  that  a jQ mi lar  difference  takes  plate  with  refpe^t  to  calcareous 
matter  in  the  albcs  of  vegetables  produced  from  thofe  foils.  Hence  he 
infers,  that  a  foil  has  an  ini)uence  on  vegetables,  independant  of  its  power 
to  retain  water;  and  that  in  point  offolidity,  the  wood  of  calcareous 
countries  is  preferable  to  t)iat  of  granitic  countries.'' 

But  we  cannot  help  obferving  here,  that  the  texture  or  organiza-> 
tion  of  the  foil  has  confiderable  influence  an  the  growth  of  vegetables,/ 
but  more  particularly  on  the  herbaceous  fpecies'^  the  comparative  " 
delicacy  of  their  ftrudure  to  the  ligneous,  renders  them  more  fufcep- 
tible  of  every  variation  whether  mechanical  or  chemical ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  of  conHdei  able  importance  in  rural  economy  to  attend  to 
this  point.  It  is  well  known  that  bodies  fubmitted  to  folution  in 
chemical  'folyents,  conflderably  accelerate  or  retard  their  decompofi- 
tion,  according  to  their  organization,  texture  and  quantity  of  furface 
expofed,  independant  of  the  degree  of  chemical  affinity  exif^ing 
between  them  :  and  as  the  calcareous  in  fome  ftates  is  the  moft 
folubic  of  aH  the  earths,  and  from  calcination  is  reduced  to  the  moft 
finely  difleminating  powder,  it  neceflarily  produces  an  alteration  ir> 
the  mechanical  contaA  of  the  original  foil,  befides  what  is  cffeded 
by  its  chemical  fundions.  Reafoning  from  analogy  we  conceive  that 
toQ  much  or  too  little  vegetable  nutriment  may  be  generated  for  the 
organic  fuu6lions  of  the  plant;  either  of  v^hich  is  equally  unpro- 
dudive  of  vegetable  health,  according  to  the 'mechanical  ftate  of  the 
foil ;  and  certainly  as  it  refpeils  the  latter  where  profufion  is  tffeiltd 
it  is  an  unneceffary  cxhauftion  of  its  chemical  fundlions.  Hence  we 
have  frequently  heard  the  farmer,  in  thofe  parts  where  the  acccfs  to 
lime  is  e^fy,  complain  of  the  failure  of  his  crops  \  by  fome  of  ths 
modern  experimental ifts,  without  attending  to  the  mechanical  con- 
ta£l  of  the  foil,  it  is  attributed  to  its  bein^  faturated  with  the 
calcareous  principles,  while  others  conceive  xhat  the  foil  is  made 
•*  too  light"  by  the  frequent  ufe  of  it.  We  are  induced  to  think 
with  thf  latter,  and  that  it  principally  arifes  from  the  foil  being  too 
much  divided  in  its  parts  \  this  may  be  corre£led  where  it  is  of 
fufficient  depth  by  ploughing  up  a  portion  of  the  un wrought  fubftra- 
turn,  which  from  the  tenacity  of  its  parts  will  effect  an  appropriate 
organization  for  the  purpofe  to  which  it  is  intended  to  be  applied  ^ 
or  where  the  foil  is  not  of  fufficient  depth  it  may  be  correiied  by  a 
ftift'  loam  or  clay  ;  and  where  thefc  are  not  to  be  conveniently  pro- 
cured we  know  of  no  other  alternative  but  that  of  laying  it  down  for 
pafture  which  will  enable  it  to  rcQOver  a  proper  dcnfity  :  but  in  all, 

or 
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rr  either  of  tbefe  remt-dcs,  lefpeA  muft  be  had  to  the  climate,  and 
the  flcuation  of  the  lurf^ce,  as  the  degree  of  heat  and  moiilure  has 
confiderable  ttk&  on  the  procefs  of  vegetation,  and  alfo  to  the  na- 
ture and  firudure  of  the  p'ant  which  it  is  intended  to  receive.  We 
cbiild  eafily  fwell  our  obfervations  on  this  head,  far  beyond  our  ap- 
pjiiited  limits,  in  proof  of  what  has  biei)  advanced  ;  but  it  muft  fuf- 
liccto  eftabli(h  the  principle  generally. 

The  Doctor  afterward  goes  on  to  define,  the  minor  principles  of 
vegetation,  and  to  Ipeak  of  thofe  bodies  which  more  partially  con- 
fiitute  a  part  of  ve^table  nutriment ;  but  they  have  already  been  nti- 
ttced  by  Fordvce,  Darwin,  and  others,  as  well  as  by  many  philofo* 
.phers  on  the  Continent. 

We  Ihall  now  attend  our  author  through  his  third  S:£tion  of  Pie- 
liminary  Confiderations ;  which  in  U&.  i?  a  treatife  on  the  impor- 
tance  of  meteorology,  in  the  phifiology  of  nature,  as  applicable  to 
the  pradical  purpotesof  iife;  on  which  ive  think  him  rather  too 
fanguine  \  for  though  we  (hould  highly  appnwe  of  fiich  an  inftitu- 
tion  as  he  propofes,  wf  cannot  flatter  ourieivcs  with  fuch  extenfive 
and  beneficial  refults  as  he  conceives  would  arife  out  of  it.  Coin- 
ciding with  the  views  of  the  ingenious  Dr.  Woodhoufe  in  this  in* 
fiance,  he  quotes  from  him  the  following  obfervations  : 

"  It  has  always  imprelfed  me  with  fometbing  bordering  on  wonder^  that 
daring  six  and  twenty  centuries,  wherein  the  memory  and  learning  of  mankind 
have  been  cxercifed,  there  has  not  been  found  one  Secretary  of  Naturo  fttP> 
•ficiently  inflructed  to  give  us  a  complete  hiflory  of  the  various  meteoric  ph<^ 
nomena,  with  an  entire  ami  conneded  chain  of  caufex :  and  although  mach 
(many)  of  the  operations  going  forward  in  the  atmofphere,  may  have  fome 
Vixikt  that  baveefcaped  the  moil  inquidtiveeye,  and  others  tJiougb  feenmay 
not  be  fudv  underilood,  (lill  we  ought  not  to  be  difcouraged.  'Thefe  de* 
t ached  links  will  one  day  be  united,  and  form  a  part  of  the  great  chain  of 
natural  caufes,  adding  fiill  Wronger  proofs  of  that  unity  of  defigii  wli  ch 
pervadei  the  great  Temple  of  Nature  ! — "  He  is  even  of  opinion,  that 
fome  future  Franklin,  may  do  with  accumulated  facli  in  meteorology,*  what 
Newton  did  with  thole  coilcd^ed  by  Kepler  and  Galileo,  and  therewith  form 
a  fydem  which  may  teach  roan  to  bridle  the  witids  theoifelves,  and  render 
ihem  farther  fubfervient  to  human  ules." 

In  fpe.iking  of  the  precife  nature  of  the  inftitution  already  alluded 
to,  the  Dodor  ftrongly  recommends  Ireland,  from  its  climate  and 
local  fituation  as  preferable  to  any  other  place  for  ellablilhing  it. 

**  I  have  dfewhere  obf«rved,  that  Ireland  is  naturally  adapted,  for  an  in- 
Aitution  of  the  kind  here  propofed.  It  is  placed  in  a  lituation  firikingJv 
central  between  the  old  and  the  new  world  ;  its  temperature  as  to  heat  and 
ooM  is  remarkably  moderate  ;  the  higheU  part  of  its  lurface  is  not  more  than 
270  fett  above  tlie  fea ;  and  its  loftielt  mountains  are  low,  compared  with  (he 
elevation  of  thofe,  in  the  regions  ead  and  we  (I  of  it.  Thefe  natural  cir- 
cumflances  are  fo  roanifeU  and  advantageous,  that  it  were  a  pity  that  art, 
which  Is  no  more  than  the  handmaid  of  nature,  ftiould  not  do  its  dutv,  and 
I  through 
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throui;li  nej;ligence  leave  incomplete  what  ils  minrefs  had  kindily  f>ointod. 
out  ft»r  the  benefit  of  the  fervant." 

*'  The  vnoii  apprc)j)rialc  name  for  this  foundation  fceiDA  to  be,  '  liu;itut€S 
c/"  moral  and Jihymal  Geogvajihy  ;*  ''  for  which  iliould  be  appointed  a  profef- 
ior,  whofe  duty  it  would  oe  lo  give  public  ledljrts,  compriHng  as  much  of 
the  ancient  chara6)er  of  ail  <:ouniries,  as  couIJ  be  afcertatned,  together 
with  circumftanccs  of  every  Icnown  region,  as  to  clfinate,  di(eafe5,  ru(ioiiw, 
and  produces.  A  knowledge,  not  a  bare  but  a  competent  knowIcd},-s  of 
thefe  fubjcct);,  in  as  much  as  they  minllter  to  the  adrdnce  of  frience,  and 
thecultore  of  the  liberal  and  ufefui  arts,  is  important  to  the  interefls  of  any 
irommunity ;  and  in  a  tenfold  degree  is  it  enential  to  thofe  of  the  anited 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  If  eUnd,  which,  together  with  valuable  fci-; ' 
ences  ond  art*;,  Jine  lands,  &c.  within  itfelf,  ha^t  polTeliions  or  commerce  in 
every  ircqueiued  country  of  the  globe." 

Although  it  muft  be  admitted  that  Ireland  poflTv^ffes  fuperior  phy- 
£cal  advantages  to  Englavid,  for  fuch  an  inAicution  as  is  here  pro- 
pofed,  from  the  equality  of  its  furface,  and  even  from  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  climate  ;  yet  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  metropolis  of  an  ^ 
•mpire,  particularly  fuch  a  one  as  London,  would  be  better  adapted 
CD  its  general  purpofes;  being  the  central  orbit  on  which  the  genius 
and  leartving  of  the  country  move;  the  point  of  influx  and  reflux  of 
foreigners  from  every  part  of  the  earth  5  the  refidence  of  the  opulent 
,  theorift,  a^L  well  as  of  the  laborious  prsftical  philofopher;  there 
^puld  be  an  extent  and  facility  of  communication  which  Ireland  could 
not  propofe  in  any  fituation. 

The  objed  of  the  DoSur  in  his  fourth  Section  of  Preliminary 
Confideratiofis,  is  to  enforce  the  importance  of  agricultural  purfuita 
in  general  \  but  more  particularly  the"  neceflity  of  our  attention  to 
ligireous  produiSions,  from  the  vaft  ionfumption  of  wood  in  thefe 
countries  for  (hip-building,  and  othei^  purpofes.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  this  ScQion  he  advances  what  wc  think  cannot  be  diflentcd 
from,  viz.  th^t 

"  It  is  unnecefTary  to  employ  any  formal  arguments  to  fliew  w^hat  may  be 
jreadily  comprehended,  by  any  one  oT  moderate  reflection ;  namely,  that  it 
is  at  once  beneficial  and  pra^icable  to  diminifh  the  quantity  of  imports  for 
manufa^iire  and  home  ronfumption,  by  iniioducing  or  extending  the  cul- 
ture of  various  articles  of  native  produce,  which,  in  thel'e  idands,  we  are 
•now  content  to  derive  from  abroad.  Wflh  this  view  we  fliouid  a6t  on  tbg 
fundamental  principle,  *  That  tht  laboua  of  tht  Jilwgh  fill  the  sail,  and  drive  tJit 
shuttle*^  fom  which  it  follows,  that  agriculture  is  the  baGs' on  which  to 
found  the  fecurity  of  tbj?  ftate,  and  theproiperity  of  tke  people."       '    - 

I^e  thetj  proceeds  to  fliew  the  encreafing  e;^hauflion  of  thofe  coun- 
frie$  whence  we  derive  our  foreign  fupplres,and  the  immenfe  drainage 
pf  money  that  we  experience  from  it. 

^  At^prefent  both  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  fuflTer  a  conOderable  drain 
pf  money  to  pay  for  timber  which  they  receive  from  America,  I  he  North 
^a,  and  the  Baltic.  But  thefe  refources  for  the  fupply  of  foreign  timber 
^egin  to  be  exhaulkd;,  and  coi^fequently  the  article  vsill  not  only  become 

progB|^vel|^ 
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progreflively  fnooT  fcarce,  but  the  balance  of  trade  will  in  Ibore  coui)lries 
become  proportionably  heavier  again  ft  us." 

**  The  eafiern  part  of  the  A nj^U^- American  provinces  are,  here  and  <here 
ib  bare  of  trees  that  the  inhubiiants  at  any  diiiance  from  the  great  rivers, 
already  liuJ  wood  to  be  an  article  of  heav)  ex  pence." 

*•  In  Norway  and  RiilFm,  timber  is  much  lets  ea lily  obta:ned,  than  il  was 
a  hundred  years  ago  ;  bicaufo  \\vt  foreiis  neareil  to  the  harbours  on  the  (ca 
coatis,  and  (he  great  riwrs,  have  bevn  gradually  cut  down  for  the  conve- 
nience of  exportation." 

The  Do£lor  afterward  proceeds  to  obfervc  what  he  coriceives  wai 
the  original  ftate  of^ Ireland  as  to  her  woods;  and  fuppoles  that,  iir 
tbe  primitive  ages  it  was  like  other  European  c6untries  covered  with 
forefts:  and  therefore  very  iairly  concludes,  that  the  foil  and  climate 
is  congenial  to  ligneous  productions,  notwiihftanding  its  prefent  fear- 
city,  which  he  accounts  for  from  feveral  peculiar  caufes;  although  it 
appears  that  Ireland  very  early  begnri  to  experience  this  fcamiy,  as 
evinced  by  the  Brehon  laws ;  which  were  particular  and  ftrt6l  in  ibnie 
^laufes  for  promoting  its  prefervation. 

,The  fifth  Se£lion,  contains  a  funimary  hiflory  of  the  early  man- 
ners of  the  Irifi),  particularly  as  to  drefs;  and  argues  from  the  fimi. 
larity  of  its  form,  and  the  names  of  the  different  parts  oi  the  machi. 
nery  ufed  in  the  roanufa£lure  of  their  linen«  that  it  has  been  colo- 
nized by  powerful  bodies  of  people  Trom,  Afia ;  who  introduced  it 
with  them,  together  with  the  cultivation  of  the  flax  plant.  Our  li- 
mits do  not  admit  of  an  analyfis  of  this  fubjeQ;  but  although  there, 
may  be  fomc  probability  attached  to  the  Dolor's  concluftons,  from 
the  analogy  of  many  of  the  names  of  the  different  parts  of  the  ma- 
chiner}'  attached  to  the  manufudure,  as  well  as  the  (imilarity  of  drefs. 
to  the  orientals;  yet  we  conceive  that  the  foil  of  Ireland,  confidered 
in  conneftion  with  its  moilhire,  as  very  •  congenial  to  the  cuhure  of 

-  the  flax  plant,  is  no  fmali  prefumption   that  it  may  be  indigenous  to 

.  that  count! y  ;  and  as  fuch   might  have  been  very  early  cultivated, 

and  its  produce  manufa£lured  by  the  aboriginal   inhabitanis,  as  the 

acquifition  of  fo  ufeful  an  an  mull  have  been  oi  the  firft  confe^ 

quence. 

Se£iion  the  fixih,  contains  obfervations  on  the  utiluy  of  Ihe  co- 
operation of  art  and  fcience,  in  which  we  rooft  heartily  acqnw'fce  in 
all  that  the  Do61or  has;  advanced.     We  now  come  fo  the   fecond. 

•  grand  divifion  o\  his  work,  which  he  commences  with  a  fynopfis  of 
tbe  weather  in  Ireland,  for  the  years  1801  and  1802,  in  tables  regu- 
larly taken  from  obfervatioq^  on  meteorological  inflruments,  fuch  as 
the  barometer,  thermometer,  hygrometer,  and  rain-gauge;  the  in- 
tention of  which  is  to  (hew  the  medium  of  the  climate  of  that  coun^ 
try;  to  which  are  attached  agricultural  notices,  (hewing  the  flate  of 
vegetation,  &c. 

In  the  fourth  Section  of  this  chapter  t)ie  author  has  given  fomd 

curfory  remarks  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  winds ;  and  though  he 

has  not  advanced  any  thing  t\e^  ifn  the  (ubje6t^  (Ull  it  (hews,  wit\ 

'  '         ^  tha 
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the  other  parts  of  his  book,  that  he  has  made  confiderable  refearch 
into  the  general  laws  of  nature,  as  applying  to. the  various  and  muU 
titudinous  phenomena  which  (he  exhibits :  and  as  the  grand  or  im- 
mediate caufe  ol  thofe  cafuarand  regular  aerial  currents  to  which  the 
atmofphcre  is  fubjcfted,  he  obfcrves  that,  , 

"  According  (6  Lord  Verulam,  improved  by  Halley,  the  iminediatfs 
caule  of  the  motions  of  the  atmofphere ;  or  in  other  wordxj  of  the  aerial 
currents  we  call  winds,  are  the  expanfion  of  air  by  heat,  and  the  contrac- 
tion of  it  by  colJ.  This  may  be  exemplified  by  the  familiar  inilanceof  the 
ttMidency,  which  two  mafTes  of  air  of  different  temperatures,  and  confe- 
qaently  different  denfily,  in  two  contiguous  rooms,  will  ever  have  to  rc- 
Itore  their  equifibrium  through  any  communication  between  tlu*m;  (lie 
heavier  portion  moving  in  the  lower  part  from  the  colder  to  tlie  warmer 
room,  while  the  more  rarified  or  lighter  wiU  proceed  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion along  the  upper  part ;  an  interiiiediate  fpace  between  thele  two  op- 
pofite  currents  being  left,  where  the  denfity  of  the  malies  of  air  beitig  uiu- 
jorm,  they  will  ot' courfe  remain  quielccnt." 

"In  order  to  apply  the  fame  principle  to  account  for  various  phcno- 
mcna,  which  cannot  be  alcribed  to  what  are  ftridlly  denominated  winds,  it 
bas  been  obfervcd  that  this  tendency  in  the  air,  to  reftcre  iii  equilibrium, 
will  produce  currents,  not  only  horizontal  or  inclined,  but  aho  perpen- 
dicular, both  afcendingand  defcending,  according  as  the  rarefaclion  or  con* 
dentation  takes  place  in  different  ftrata  of  the  atmolphere.'' 

In  Chapter  III.  Seftion  I.  on  the  cKmate  of  Ireland,  the  Do£lor 
lakes  notice  of  the  popular  opinion,  refpefling  the  change  it  has  un- 
dergone ;  and  fays, 

"  That  tMe  climate  of  Ireland  has  fuffered  a  confiderable  change,  almofl 
within  the  memory  of  the  prefent  generation,  is  not  only  a  popular  opinion, 
but  is  a  doclrine,  held  by  intelligent  and  philolbphicjl  obfervers.  We  ar« 
told  that  the  winters  in  this  illand  ha\iK  laid  alide  their  aiicient  horrors,  and 
frequently  aflume  the  mildncfs  of  fpring;  while  fummer  is  reprcfented  as 
Jel's  favourable  than  formerly,  lefs  genial  in  promoting  vegetation,  and  hi\ 
Vigorous  in  advancing  to  maturity  the  fruits  of  the  earth." 

To  eftablifli  which,  we  think  with  the  Dottor,  that  no  fatisfaSory 
evidence  has  been  adduced  to  prove  it :  its  advocates  having  clx>fen 
rather  lo  decide  from  the  uncertain  and  lax  documents  of  hiftortans, 
popular  opinion,  and  probable  prejudices,  than  to  account  for  it 
from  phytical  caufes,  which  are  the  grand  arbiters  of  natural  phe* 
nomena.  Hiftorians  often  write  under  the  influence  of  national 
habits,  and  perfonal  feelings ;  and  their  obfervations,  cfpecially  on 
fuch  a  fubje£l,  are  to  be  taken  in  a  comparative  ^rather  than  in  an  ab- 
folute  fenfe.  As  to  what  the  climate  was,  we  beg  leave  to  a(k,  whe. 
ther  any  documents  can  be  fur^ilhed.to  prove  us  comparative  fe- 
cundity or  fterility  in  the  prefei  t  to  any  former  period  ?  And  as  ta  * 
popular  opinion  on  the  fubiefl,  it  is  well  known  that  a  fhon  feries  of 
unufual  temperature,  which  may  be  effefled  by  peculiar  and  cafual 
\  planetary  influences,  is  fii|ficient  to  govern  the  opinion  of  a  gene* 
ration.     We  are  decidedly  with  the  DoEkoT  in  fentimcnt,  that  what. 

ever 
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ever  ibe  climau  attd  foil  of  Irdaod  has  been  captble  of  in  reraoie 
ages,  it  is  in  the  prefent ;  and  we  are  the  more  confirmed  io  it,  from 
the  equality  of  the  plane  of  its  furface,  and  its  comparative  fmall  ele- 
vation above  the  level  of  the  fea;  which  necefTarily  prevents  the  ca- 
fual  removal  of  the  foil  from  floods,  &c.  which  is  not  the  cafe  with 
many  other  countries* 

In  tlie  fabfeqnent  Seftion  the  Potior  has  entered  into  a  Ihort  dif- 
fenacion  "  imi  the  conftitution  of  the  Atlantic  ocean ;"  which  we 
think  both  ingenious  and  circumftantial :  he  laysi  that 

"  Exclufivc  of  the  undulation  caafed  b^the  winds,  and  that  fwell  known 
by  the  name  of  the  tides,  the  Tea  has  a  tlurd  motion,  or  continual  tendency 
towards  the  weli.'* 

On  tbe  caufe  of  the  latter  mdtion,  we  rather  expeAed  the  DoAor 
would  have  offered  an, opinion;  but,  as  he  has  not,  we  fubmit  the 
following  as  the  probable  one;  namely,  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
earth  bein^  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  its  velocity  to  a  certain  degree  ope- 
rating againft  the  gravitation  of  the  waters,  may  occafion  their  re- 
ceilion  in  a  contrary  dire£lioQ  ;  and  produce  the  current  alluded  to. 
This  may  be  illt^rated  by  the  familiar  indance  of  placing  a.  globule 
of  flBcrcary  00  a  moveable  plane,  and  by  putting  it  in  motion  in  a 
dire&  line  up  to  a  certain  velocity,  the  globule  will  move  on  its  fur- 
face  in  an  oppofite  direQion  ;  and  it  may  be  farther  accounted  for  on 
the  centrifugal  tendency  of  the  planetary  fyftem,  and  the  gejieral  laws 
of  motion.  We  are  altogether  of  opinion  with  the  Do3or  in  the  foU 
iowing  Se£lion»  that  there  is  no  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  wefterly 
winds  are  at  preTeht  more  frequent  and  boifierous  than  formerly,  un- 
]efs  it  could  be  proved  that  t)ie  velocity  of  the  current  of  the  fea  has 
encreafed. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  SeAions,  are  cited  innumerable  inftances  of 
the  healthy  and  thriving  flate  of  ligneous  vegetation  in  Ireland,  in 
oppofiiion  to  the  too  generally  received  opinion  of  the  incapacity  of 
the  clioiate  for  fuch  productions ;  together  with  fome  ingenious  ob« 
fcrvaiions  on  tlieir  management. 

The  fixth  Sedion  contains  an  account  of  the  climate  of  Scotland, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Ruflia,  and  Switzerland;  together  with  the 
growth  of  trees  in  thefe  countries :  the  obje^  of  which  is  to  infer 
from  thejr  comparative  fterility  to  Ireland,  that  the  latter  is  confe- 
quently  more  genial  to  vegetation,  whether  of  the  ligneous  or  of  tbe 
herbaceous  fpecies. 

''  Trees,  it  is  well  knoWn,  grow  and  arrive  at  a  great  (lae  in  regions  io* 
finitely  colder  than  the  mofi  elevated  and  expofed  dillri^s  in  Ireland ;  for 
exaoiple,  in  the  bleak  Highlands  of  Scotland,  &c.'' 

The  Do8or's  '*  Addrefs  to  the  Friends  and  Inhabtcants  of  Ireland/' 
H  rather  an  exhortatory  difcourfe  to  the  important  mirfuit  of  planting, 
addcicing  the  general  capability  of  the  country  tor  foftering  it.  It 
alfo  conuina  (ome  very  ingenious  remarks  on  the  friendly  influence 
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of  mountaini  on  atmorpberic  temperature ;  and  at.  the  moft  appco^. 
priate  to  our  limits,  we  (hall  quote  the  following : 

''  Lofty  tnountain»,  efpecl^lly  if  their  borlzontal  furface  be  not  very  esc- 
tendve,  do  not  warm  the  atmofphere  irfaxxy  confiderabfe  meafure;  yet  that 
part  of  it  which  is  in  contaft  even  with  the  lofliefl  mpantains  is  warmer  at 
ieaft  in  winter,  than  air  of  the  fame  height  over  plains.  Tlie  reafoa  of  tfak 
is,  that  fttch  immenfe  mafTes  of  earth  and  ftones,  generally  contain  more 
heat  than  mere  air;  and  the  air  in  contad  with  th^m,  being  oa  that  acooont 
fpecifically  lighter  than  the  more  diflant  air,  this  latter  air  of  courfe  movea 
Jtowards  the  moantains^  or  the  general  current  of  the  atmofphere  flows  to 
(hem  with  greater  velocity;  whence,  clouds  feem  to  be  attraded  by 
them,  and,  the  winds  are  more  commonly  violent  on  high  mountains  than  on 
plains/' 

*'  The  air  thusaccnmuhited  on  the  fides  of  the  mountains,is  at  length^orced 
over  their  fummlts ;  bat  in  afcending  to  a  greater  height  than  that  at  which 
it  was  impregnated  with  vapour,  it. is  cooled,  and  consequently  djppofits  this 
vapour,  which  hereby  forms  mids  on  the  fid^s  of  the  mountain ;  and  when 
the  quantity  of  condenfed  vapour  is  copious,  it  warms  the  air  to  a  cqnfider- 
able  degree.  Hence  it  is  apparent  that  mountains,  in  as  much  as  tempera* 
tare  is  concerned,  are  not  tn  their  nature  hoililc  to  vegetable  life,  when 
taken  in  general ;  and  in  particular  with  relation  to  the  moantains  of  Ire- 
land, whofe  tops  are  not  chilled  by  durable  fnows,  we  may  infer  that  the 
temperature  of  the  atr  on  them  cannot  be  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of 
plants,  whether  of  the  ligneous  or  herbaceous  kinds.'* 

The  DoSor  proceeds  to  advance  a  variety  of  argutnentft  in  favoar 
of  planting,  the  grand  obje£l  of  his  book :  fuch  as  the  generation  of 
foil  from  the  deciduous  foliage  of  the  woods.;  the  extraordioa^ 
expence«of  building  from  a  fcarcity  of  timber;  and  the  confequent 
check  to  induHry,  that  arifes  from  it ;  together  with  fl&any  otners, 
which  have  a  more  private  and  individual  relationt 

Chapter  IV.  Seaions  firfi,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  coo* 
tain  obfervations  on  the  economy  of  planting  in  general*  fence&^a^^d 
ihelter ;  foil,  (ituation,  feminary,  and  nurfcry ;  the  various  methods 
of  planting,  pruning,  thinning,  and  felling :  on  which  tbo  atUbor 
makes  many  ufeful  and  imporunt  remarks,  proper  to  be  obferved  in 
fuch  purfuits ;  but  for  all  of  which  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  peruf^i 
of  the  book  itfelf. 

In  the  fifth  and  laft  chapter  *'  on  the  finiClure,  utility,  cuhivatiqn, 
and  difeafe  of  the  flax  plant/'  the  Do&or  has  fully  gone  into  every 
imporunt  particular  relative  to  thi^  vetjt  valuable  vegetable:  its 
flru6lure  is  minutely  defcribed.  together  with  the  moft  genial  foil  for 
its  produ£tion,  and  the  manner  of  cultivating  it,  as  recommended  by 
the  heft  authorities.  He  has  alfo  defcribed  the  preparatory  procelfes 
for  the  loom,  as  well  as  the  fubfequent  oi>  finifliing ;  and  laft  of  all 
he  has  confiderably  enlarged  on  the  difeafe  to  which  it  is  fubjefi,'  cal. 
led  '*  firing,  or  firing  in  the  foot  ;'*  and  offeVs  fome  very  mgenious 
ideas  as  to  the  probable  caufe,  and  the  heft  means;[  of  preventing  it. 
The  OoQor,  with  great  propriety,  very  urgently  reconomends  the 
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(tomeftic  coltttre  of  flax  feed»  to  prevent  the  neccflity  of  its  importa- 
tion ;  and  very  ably  combats  thii  feveral  arguments  that  are  brought 
agaiuft  it,  by  fa£ls,  as  well  as  fpeculation.  His  principal  obferva- 
tiutts  on  this  head  are  founded  pn  the  importance  of  the  lin^n  manu- 
fadure ;  its  dependence  on  foreign  countries  from  the  importation  of 
the  feed ;  and  the  immenfe  annual  drainage  of  money  occafioned  by 
ii»  On  its  importance  he  cites  the  very  refpeflable  authority  of 
Mr*  Prefton. 

'*  In  whatever  point  of  vie^  we  confidcr  Ireland/'  fays  this-gentJemaiU 
**  it  will  appear  that  nature*  her  habits  of  induflry,  her  particular  circum- 
iinces.  her  political  relations,  all  concur  in  pointing  out  the  linen  manufiic* 
tare  as  the  prime  objed  of  her  exertions." 

"  The  primam,  therefore,  of  a  manufadture  fo  important  to  a  nation^ 
demands  the  mofl  ferious  and  unwearied  attention^  to  put  il  on  a  produce 
tire  and  ieeurc  footing.  The  dril  point  deferving  particular  attention  is  the. 
doraeftic  culture  of  flax  feed." 

*'  The  annual  import  of  this  article  into  Ireland  is  eflimated  at  forty-five 

fbouiknd  hogQieads ;  thirtv-five  thoufand  from  America*  and  ten  thoufand 

from  Holland,  Riga,  and  Memel.    Taking  the  average  price  at  5\,  a  hogf- 

Iiead,  which  is  the  lowefl  admifTible  calculation,  the  importation  of  flax-feed 

will  cofi  the  nation  annually  the  fuin  of  225,0001.  ilerltng.     But  were  the 

calculation  to  be  made  from  an  experienced  maximum  and  minimum,  the 

coft  would  be  lOO.iOOl.  more.     For,  in  the  year  1803,  flax  {ew\  ibid  la 

\  Derry  at  the  enormous  price  of  12  guineas  a  hogfliead,  and  rating  the  minl« 

/   arniD  at  three  guineas,  the  medium  of  the  ten  terms  would  he  feven,  which 

would  produce  a  Turn  of  5 1 5,000  guineas.     If  to  this  we  add  the  annual  lofs 

I    by  the  carriage  of  money>  as  well  as  of  people  from  Ireland  to  America,  in 

!    tbofe  veflels  that  bring  over  the  flax  feed,  which  is  chiefly  done  in  Americaa 

\    bottoms,  the  balance  of  trade,  together  with  Marine  education,  will  be  found 

I    greatly  again  (I  us  in  this  branch,  and  therefore  calls  loudly  and  imperioufly 

I   ior  the  intervention  of  the  flate.     It  is  true  a  late  (latute  apparently  reftrains 

I    the  palTenger  trade ;  but  the  relirictions  will  be  evaded,  and  the  balance  in 

I   each  at  leail  will  continue  againil  us,  becaufea  wealthy  defcription  of  yea* 

\   manrjr  Hill  will  emigrate,  until  a  more  eflefiual  bar  be  put  in  the  way.     To 

Ibe  pmgrefs  of  this  national  difadvantage.  perhaps  no  more  powerful  obr 

i  fiacle  could  be  oppofed  than  to  cultivate  at  home  our  fowing  flax-feed." 

^e  have  perufed  this  book  with  appropriate  attention ;  and  con« 
dude  our  remarks  by  faying,  that  whether  we  confiderthe  general  ob- 
]€&  of  it  in  a  national  point  of  view,  or  as  relating  to  thofe  indi- 
viduals who  are  more  immediately  interefied  in  its  topics,  it  is  of 
confirlerable  importance,  and  wonhy  of  ferious  ftudy :  and  although 
its  phiGological  contents  may  have  been  furniihed  in  great  part  to  the 
author's  hand  by  other  naturalifts,  yet  he  difcovers  a  deep  and  ge- 
aeral  refearch  into  the  laws  of  nature ;  together  with  confiderable  ge- 
acniizing  powers  ot  mind,  as  well  as  induflry  and  ingenuity  in  the 
colk&ion  and  arrangement  of  his  pra£lical  obfervations.  The  lan^ 
gaage,  with  foroe  exceptions,  is  elegant  without  verbofity,  and  terfe 
with  a  foitablb  degree  of  ornament.  In  fine,  whether  we  con^der 
^tTjOrk  in  a  pfailofopbical,  praftical,  or  moial  point  of  vifw»  aa 
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the  effort  of  an  individual  to  improve  the  dondliion  of  hU  eoutrtcy, 
we  are  not  backward  lo  acknowledge,  that  it  is  equally  credjtabie  to 
the  head  and  to  the  heart  of  the  author.  * 

Barrow't  TroQib  in  China. 
(Contimied  frm  /.  346,  fW.  XfX.) 

MR.  BARltQWV  fourth  chapter  contains  Tome  juft  re iharks 
on  the  importance  of  the  female  charaQer,  in  giving  a  tone 
lo  the  mannera  of  a  country;  and  on  the  accurate  nottooji  of  the 
degree  of  civilization  in  any  nation  to  be  deduced  from  the  ftaie  and 
condition  of  its  women.  Taking  ibis  for  a  fair  criterion,  Cbia* 
muft  ^  ranked  low  indeed  on  the  feale  of  civiliaed  countries. 

"  The  Chinefe,  if  poffibk,  have  impofed  on  their  women  a  greater 
degree  of  humility  and  reltr^tnt  than  the  Greeks  of  old,  or  the  Europeatii 
in  me  dark  ages.  Not  (atisfied  with  the  uhyfic^l  deprivation  of  the  nf4 
.  of  their  lira  bs,  they  have  contrived,  in  order  to  keep  them  the  more  con* 
fined,  to  ipake  it  a  moral  crime  for  a  woman  to  be  leen  abroad!  If  they 
(hould  have  occaiion  lo  viOt  a  friend  or  relatioOf  they  mud  be  carried  in  a 
clofe  fedan  chair :  to  walk  would  be  the  height  of  vulgarity.  Even  tha 
coonlry  ladies,  who  may  not  poifefs  the  luxury  of  a  chair,  rather  than 
walk,  fuffer  themCelves  to  be  (ometimes  rolled  about  in  a  fort  of  covered 
wheelbarrow.  Tlie  wive*  and  daughters,  however,  of  the  lower  claf» 
are  neither  confined  to  the  houfe,  nor  exempt  from  hard  and  flavifh  labour, 
many  being  obliged  to  work  with  an  infant  upon  (heir  back,  while  tha 
ha(band,  in  all  probablUty,  is  gaming,  or  otherwife  idling  away  his  time. 
I  have  frequently  feen  women  alfifiing  to  drag  a  fort  of  light  plough,  wnA 
the  harrow.  Nieuwhoff,  in  one  of  his  prints,  taken  from  dravrings  fuppo* 
fed  to  be  made  in  China,  yokes,  if  I  miflake  not,  a  woman  to  the  famt 
plough  with  an  afj?.  Should  this  be  the  fa^l,  the  Chinefe  are  not  fingutar, 
if  we  may  credit  the  Natural  HiHorian  of  Antiquity •,  who  obforves,  that 
to  open  the  fertile  fields  of  Byzacium  in  Africa,  it  was  necefTary  to  wa»t 
until  the  rainBhad  foaked  in  the  grounds;  "after  which  a  little  weakly 
•'  afs,  and  an  old  woman,  attaclied  to  the  fame  yoke,  were  fufiicient  to 
/*  drag  the  plough  through  the  foil,"/rw/  i/n^tes  vth  ascUo,  et  a  /tarte  alur^ 
jugi  aiiu  'vomtrem  trah€ii$a  vidimus  scinJu'* 

"  In  the  province  of  Kiang-see  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  fee  a 
Woman  drawing  a  kind  of  tight  plough,  with  a  tingle  handle^  (hvough 
ground  that  has  previoufly  been  prepared.  The  eaGer  talk  of  directing 
the  iftachine  is  left  to  the  hulband,  who,  holding  the  plough  with  one  hand, 
at  the  fame  time  with  the  other  cafts  the  feeds  into  the  drdls. 

*'  The  advantages  which  thofe  women  poffefs  in  a  higher  fphcre  of  life, 
if  any,  are  not  much  to  be  envied.  Even  at  home,  in  her  own  ikmily,  a 
woman  muO  neither  eat  a^  the  fame  table,  nor  fit  in  the  fame  room 
with  her  hun)and.  And  the  male  children,  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten,  are 
entirely  feparated  from  their  fiders.  Thus  the  feelings  of  aSedion,  not  the 
inftindive  products  of  nature,  but  tjie  offspring  of  frequent  intercourte  and 
of  a  mutual  communication  of  tjieir-little  wants  and  pleafures,  are  tripped 
in  the  very  bud  of  dawning  fentiaient.  A  cold  and  ceveroonious  condud 
mud  be  observed  on  all  occafioni  between  the  meinbers  of  the  fame  fanulv. 
'    i  iij  J    I      .  .'■ —  .■  ■■  ■  *y    li  II  wi  .1     mmmm^mmm^mmtm^f9ifiim^ 
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There  H  no  comouMi  focus  to  »ttrad  and  concentfai«  the  lot^  ai|it  refbedl 
of  children  lor  tbwr  parents.  £ach  lives  retired  and  apart  from  the  other. 
The  little  incidents  and  adventures  of  tlie  dajF,  which  furnilh  the  converfa* 
tion  anong  children  of  many  a  long  winter's  eveuirig,  by  a  comfortable  fire* 
fide,  in  oar  own  country,  are  in  China  buried  in  fiiencc.  Boys,  it  is  truc^* 
(bmetimes  mix  together  in  fchools;  but  the  fiifT  and  ceremonious  behaviour,  ' 
which  coaditates  no  inconOderable  part  of  their  education,  throws  a  re- 
firaint  on  all  the  little  playful  adions  incident  to  their  time  of  life,  and 
completely  fubdues  all  fpirit  of  activity  and  enterpn^se.  A  CIrinefe  youth 
of  the  higher  clafs  is  inanimate,  formal,  and  inactive,  conflantly  endeavour* 
lag  to  afRime  the  gravity  of  years.       1 

"  To  beguile  the  many  tedious  and  heavy  hours,  that  muft  unavoidably  oc* 
csr  to  the  fecluded  females  totaUy  juiqualiiied  for  mental  purfuits,  the  to* 
haccorptpe  is  the  afoal  expedient.  £very  female,  from  the  age  of  eight  oc 
nine  ji^art,  w6ars^  as  an  appendage  to  her  drefs,  a  fmall  (ilken  purte  or 
packet  to  bold  tobacco  and  a  ptpe»  with  the  ufe  of  which  many  of  thea 
I  are  aoi  unaoqaainted  at  this  tender  age.  Some,  indeed,  are  conftantly  em* 
L  ^yed  in  working  embroidery  on  iilks,  or  in  painting  birds,  in  feels,  and 
^  ikwecs  on  thin  gauze.  In  the  ladies'  apartments  ot  tlie  great  houfci  in 
which  we  lived  at  Pekin,  we  oblisrved  Ibme  very  beautiful  fpecimekis  ot  both ' 
kinds  in  the  pannels  of  the  partitions;  and  I  Drought  home  a  few  articles 
which  I  uuderiUnd  have  been  much  admired:  but  the  women,  who  employ 
their  time  in  this  manner,  are  generally  the  wives  and  daughters  of  tradef- 
laea  and  artificers,  who  are  ufually  the  weavers  both  of  cotton  and  filks.  I 
remember  alking  one  of  the  great  officers  of  the  court,  who  wore  a  filkcn 
roll  beautifully  embroidered,  if  it  was.  the  work  of  his  ladv;  biK  the  fapr 
pofilion  that  his  wife-  (hould  condef'cend  to  ufe  her  needle' feemed  to  giva 
him  ofience,"* 


Wretched,  indeed,  is  the  ftate  of  thcfe  womet),  who,  even  in  the* 
mdft  eflfential  ingredient  of  happinefs,  have  no  choice  of  their  own. 
For  a  Chinefe  woman  never  fees  the  man  who  is  to  be  her  partner  for 
life  antil  the  day  of  her  marriage,  fhe  being  literally  /^/^  lo  her  buf<» 
band  by  her  parents.  Of  courfe  he  who  bids  higheft  is  fure  to  hava 
her.  Pat entai  authority,  indeed,  is  carried  to  fuch  an  e^ccefs  in  China, 
that  a  lather  has  unlimited  authority  over  his  fon,  and  can  even  fell 
him  as  a  ilave  for  any  length  of  time..  Polygamy  is  allowed  in  this 
country;  but,  from  the  great  expence  of  living,  is  chiefly  liinited  to 
the  opulent.  Women  are  debarred  the  pleafures  of  focial  intercoitff^; 
iod  the  men  are  addi6lcd  to  the  moft  brutal  and  unnatural  propenfi^ 
ties.  In  Ihort,  the  mor^l .  charafier  of  the  Chinefe  is  rated  very  loi/ 
indeed. 

Thcfe  people  though  fond  of  feafting,  are  ftrangers  to  conviviality  { 
lod  they  hmve  a  fingular  mode  of  Slewing  their  hofpitality  to  their 
guei^s.  |f  any  perfon  invited  is  prevented  from  attending,  the  por-* 
tioDof  the  dinner  meant  for  his  ufe  is  fent  in  procefHon  to  his  own 
houfe  !  and  it  is  very  cuftomary  to  fend  after  each  gueft  the  remains  of 
hisdimier. 

By  3|  barbarous  law,  fbi  which  it  is  impoffiUe  (o  account  on  any 
principle  of  jiiftice  pr  poKcy,  and  which  is  produdive  of  dreadful 
!!fe^  {  if  a  tirouaded  oaAn  b^  ttken  under  the  proteAion-of  any  ba- 
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mane  perfon  for  the  purpofe  of  recovery,  fuch  perfoOyiii  the  event  of 
his  death;  is  liable  to  be  cried  for  murder,  and  to  be  a^ualiy  puniflbod 
with  death,  unlefs  he  can  prove  how  the  wound  was  made,  or  that 
the  party  furvivcd  it  forty  days.  In  confequence  of  this  law,  num^ 
hers  of  perfons  who  meet  with  accidents,  are  left  toperifb  foir  w^t  of 
afli^ance  ! 

Our  author  confirms  the  account  of  preceding  travellers  refpefiing 
the  horrible  practice  of  infanticide  in  China,  which,  thou^rh  tolerated, 
is  not,  as  has  been  aflerted,  fandioned  by  the  law.  The  filence  of  thQ 
law  on  a  fubjedt  fo  well  calculated  to  make  it  fpeak  with  rigour  and  efleA, 
Mr.  Barrow  afcribes  to  the  fame  caufe  which  induced  the  great  Athe- 
nian legiflator  to  provide  no  pgniihmcnt  for  parricide.  An  unwillingnefa 
to  admit  the  poffibility  of  a  crime  fo  contrary  to  nature.  But  when  fa£l 
is  daily  oppofed  to  fuppofition,  and  thoufands  of  infants  are  thus  inhu- 
manly deftroycd  every  year,  it  is  high  time  for  the  interpofition  of  the 
.law  to  punifli,  if  not  to  fupprefs  it.  The  number  of  children  that  an- 
nually perifh  by  this  means  in  the  whole  empire  of  China,  is  fuppofed 
/to  be  about  18,000,  of  which  one  half  are  deftroyed  in  the  capital* 
This  unnatujrad  cuftom  is  afci  ibed  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  fa« 
mine,  and  the  general  prevalence  of  extreme  poverty.  But  our  author 
thinks,  that  the  vaft  expence  of  funerals  in  China,  may  induce  pa- 
rents to  lay  their  ftill-born  children,  or  infants  who  die  a  natural 
death,  in  the  ftreets,  knowing  that  they  will  be  takto  up  by  the  po<> 
lice,  whofe  cares  make  the  circuit  of  the  city  at  an  early  hour  every 
morning  for  that  purpofe,  and  that,  if  this  be  really  the  cafe,  the  nom** 
her  of  infanticide^  in  Pekin  may,  by  a  moderate  computation,  be  re« 
duced  more  than  one  half. 

Though  the  Chinefe  are  reprefented  to  be  the  mod  timid  eople  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  yet  filicide  is  very  common  among  them. 
^<  The  government,  indeed,  Oiould  feem  to  hold  out  an  encourage- 
ment to  fuicide,  by  a  very  common  praSice  of  mitigating  the  fen* 
fence  of  death,  in  allowing  the  criminal  to  be  his  own  executiqnert 
The  late  yiosroy  of  Canton^  about  two  years  ago,  put  an  end  to  his 
lifeby  fwallowinghisil  >nefnuff-bottlr,  which  duck  iQthe  gefopha- 
gus,  and  he  died  in  excriiriating  aeonies." 

'  Of  Utic  amujafunts  of  the  Cnineie  we  have  a  detailed  account ;  they 
appear  to  be  moQ  puerile  and  contemptible,  with  the  fingle  exception  of 
their  fireworks,  in  which  t»icy  certainly  excel.  The  following  is  a  dc- 
fcriptioQ  of  fome  that  were  exhibited  before  the  Emperor,  at  theCounl 
^  Gehol,  in  Tartary,  extraded  from  I^ord  Macartney's  Journal, 

"  Laftof  all  were  the  fireworks  which,  in  fome  particulars,  exceeded  any 
thing  of  the  kind  I  liad  ever  feen.  In  grandeur,  magnificence,  and  variety, 
they  were»  I  own,  inferior  to  the  Chincle  fireworks  we  had  feen  at  Batavim, 
battnluitelyiuperior  in  point  of  novelty,  neatnefsand  ii^nuity  of  contri* 
yance.  One  piece  of  machinery  I  greatly  admired;  a  green  chefl  of  fiv^ 
{eet  fqoare  was  hoilled  up  by  a  pulley  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  ijxty  feet  from 
fhe  ground ;  the  bottom  was  fo  confirucied  as  then  fuddoniy  lo  fall  out»  and 
ll}|^  way  for  twenty  9r  thirty  ltrin|s  of  lanterns  inclofed  in  the  box  to  der 
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fiaeiid  horn  ift^  unfolding  themfelvei  from  one  another  b^  degrees,  fo  as  at 
laQ  lo  form  a  colledion  of  at  IcaH  500,  each  having  a  light  of  a  beautiful- 
ly cdonr^d  flame  burning  brightly  within  it.  This  devolution  and  deve« 
lopement  of  lanterns  (which  appeared  to  ine  to  be  compofed  of  gauze  and  pa- 
per) were  feveral  times  repeated,  and  every  time  exhibited  a  difference  of 
colour  and  figure.  On  each  fide  was  a  correfpondence  of  fmaller  boxes, 
which  opened  in  like  manner  as  the  others,  ana  let  down  an  inmienfe  net- 
work ol  fire,  with  dividons  and  compartments  of  various  forms  and  dimen- 
fionSy  round  and  fquare,  hexagons,  octagons  and  lozenges,  which  (l)one  (ike 
the  ^gfatefl  bumilhed  copper,  and  flatbed  like  prifmatic  lightning,  wil^ 
every  impnire  ot  the  wind.  The  diverfity  of  colours,  indeed,  with  whicU 
tlie  Chinefe  have  the  fecset  of  cloathing  hre,  feems  one  of  the  chief  merits 
of  their  pyrotechny.  The  whole  concluded  with  a  volcano,  or  general  ex- 
plofionand  difchargeoffuns  and  flars,  fquibs,  bouncer5,  crackers,  rockets, 
and  grenadoes,  which  involved  the  gardens  for  above  an  liour  a  tier  in  a  cloaii 
of  intolerable  fmoke.** 

Of  this  fpeciet  of  exhibition,  which  muft  produce  a  wonderful  ef- 
fe^  we  have  no  knowledge  in  Europe,  at  leaft  as  far  as  we  know. 

The  fixth  chapter  contains  an  elaborate  difquifition  oh  the  languaf« 
and  fituation  of  China,  with  the  pr«fent  date  of  the  arts  and  fciencet  in 
that  country,  ^in  which  the  author  expofes  fome  abfurdities  of  Do<Slor 
Hager.  This  chapter  is  curious,  but  will  not  admit  of  abridgnent. 
From  the  fucceed:ng  chapter  on  the  government  and  laws,  we  (hall 
maJcc  fome  extracts.  Mr.  Barrow  inforois  us,  that  the  hiHorical  sc* 
cords  of  this  tmmenfe  empire  are  by  no  means  deficient.  **  For  two 
centuries  at  leaft  before  the  Chri/lian  asra,  down  to  the  prefent  timt^ 
the  tranfadions  of  each  reign  are  amply  detailed  without  any  interrupt 
tion  ;  they  haveeven  preferved  colle^ions  of  copper  coins,  forming  a 
regular  fertes  of  the  different  Emperors  that  have  filled  the  throne  of 
China  for  the  laft  two  thoufand  years.  Such  a  colledion,  though 
not  quite  complete.  Sir  George  Staunton  brought  wi:h  him  to  £ng* 
land," 

Such  records  few  countries  can  boaft.  Of  the  conftitution  we  have 
the  following  account : 

"The  power  of  the  fovereign  is  abfolute;  but  the  patriarchal  fyflero, 
making  it  a  point  of  indifpenlible  duty  for  a  Ton  to  bring  offerings  to  the 
t'pirit  of  his  deceafed  parent  in  the  moil  public  manner,  operates  as  fom« 
check  upon  the  exercife  of  this  power.  By  this  civil  inftitut  ion,  the  duties  of 
which  are  obferved  with  more  than  a  religious  iiridlnefs,  he  is  contiantly  put 
in  mind  that  the  memory  of  his  private  condud,  as  well  as  of  his  public  ads, 
will  long  forvive  his  natural  life ;  thiit  his  name  will,  at  certain  times  in  . 
every  year,  be  pronounced  with  a  kind  of  facred  and  reverential  awe,  from 
one  extremity  of  the  extenfive  empire  to  the  other,  provided  he  may  have 
tilled  his  ilationto  the  fatisfaclion  of  his  fubjeds;  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
public  execrations  will  refcue  from  oblivion  any  arbitrary  acts  of  injudica 
and  opprellion,  of  which  he  may  have  been  guilty.  It  pay  alfo  operate  as 
a  motive  for  being  nice  and  circumfpect  in  the  nomination  of  a  (ucceilbr, 
which  the  law  has  left  entirely  to  his  choice. 

'' Tlie  cgniideration,  however,  efpollhumoui  faixiej  would  operate  only 
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»s  a  flender  reftraint  on  the  caprices  of  a  tyrant,  as  thehiflory  of  (hi^  as  well 
as  other  countries,  furnilhes  abundant  examples.  It  has,  thereibre,  been 
thought  neceflary  to  add  another,  and  perhaps  a  more  effectual  check,  to 
curb  any  difpolition  to  licentioufnefs  or  tyranny  that  might  artfe  in  the 
brea(l  of  Ibe  monaccb.  This  is  the  appointment  of  the  ccnforate,  an  office 
filled  by  two  perfons,  who  have  the  power  of  remonJ] rating  Ciec^y  again fl 
any  illegal  or  unconfiitutiona!  a£i  about  to  be  co.nmitted,  or  raiictioiied  by 
the  Emperor.  And  although  it  may  well  be  fupnofed,  that  thefe  men  are 
exiremely  cautious  in  the  exercife  of  the  power  delegated  to  them,  by  virtue 
of  their  office,  and  in  thedifcharge  of  this  difagreeable  part  of  their  duty, 
yet  they  have  another  taik  to  perform,  on  which  their  own  porthumons  famo 
IS  notlefs  involved  than  that  of  their  mafter,  and  in  the  execution  of  which 
they  run  lefs  rilk  of  giving  offence.  They  are  the  hillori<>graphers  of  the 
empire;  or,  more  corredly  fpeaking,  the  biographers  01  tlie  Emperor. 
Their  employment,  in  this  capacity,  conlKls  chiefly  in  collecting  the  i'enti* 
ments  of  the  monarch,  in  recording  his  fpeeches  and  memo.able  fayings, 
and  in  noting  down  the  mofl  prominent  of  his  private  actions,  and  the  rt^ 
markable  occurrences  of  his  reign.  Thefe  records  are  lodged  in  a  large  • 
chefl,  whiph  is  kept  in  that  part  of  the  palace  where  ibQ  tribunals  of  govera- 
Dient  are  held,  and  which  is  fuppofed  not  to  be  opened  pntil  the  deceafe  of 
the  Emperor;  and,  ifany  thing  material  to  the  injury  of  his  chara^r  and 
reputation  is  found  to  be  recorded,  the  publicattion  of  it  is  delayed,  out  of 
delicacy  td  his  family,  till  two  or  three  geneiutions  have  ps^lfed  away-,  ami 
fometimes  till  the  expiration  of  the  dynatly  ;  by  this  indulgence  they  prer 
tend,  that  a  more  faithftil  relation  is  likely  to  be  obtained,  in  which  neither 
fear  nor  flattery  could  have  operated  to  difguife  the  trutl). 

"  ^n  inftitution,  fo  remarkable  and  fingular  in  its  kind  in  an  arbitrary  n^q- 
vernment, could  not  fail  to  carry  with  it  a  very  powerful  influence  upon  Uie 
decifions  of  the  monarch,  and  to  make  him  fplicilous  to  adt,  on  all  ocqa- 
iions,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  would  be  moft  likely  to  fecur<^  a  good  name,  ancl 
to  tranfmit  his  charadlet  unfullied  an4  facred  to  poflcrity.  'The  records  of 
their  hiftory  are  faid  to  mention  a  iiory  of  an  Emperor,  of  the  dynafly  or 
family  of  Tiwtj^,  who,  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  having,  in  feveral  inftances, 
tranfgreffed  the  bounds  of  his  authority,  was  determined  to  take  a  peep  into 
the  hiftorical  chef},  whpre  be  knew  he  fhould  find  all  his  adioni  recortkd. 
Having  made  ufe  of  a  variety  of  arguments,  in  order  to  convince  tlie  two 
cenfors  that  there  could  bepothjng  improper  in  the  flep  he  was  about  to 
take,  as,  among  other  things,  he  allured  them,  he  was  aduated  with  the  de- 
firc  only  of  being  made  acquainted  with  his  greateft  faults,  as  the  firft  fipp  to 
amendment,  one  of  thefe  gentlemen  is  faid  to  have  anfwcred  him  very 
nobly  to  this  effedt ;  '  It  is  IrUe  your  Majefly  has  committed  a  number  of 
errors,  and  it  has  been  the  painful  duty  of  our  emp'oyment  to  take  notice  of 
them ;  a  duty/  continued  he,  ^  which  further  obliges  us  to  inform  pofterity 
of  the  conv^tlation  which  your  Majefly  has  this  day  very  improperfy  held 
yvfthus." 

It  would  be  happy  for  fovereigns,  and  for  fiibje£ts  too,  if  cyery  BfJo- 
n^ich  had  fn  honefl  a  councillor.  In  the  formation  of  their  crimliial 
code,  the  Chinefe  legiflators  haye  difplayed  e^ual  mildnefs  apd  vrif- 
dom  I  as  well  in  fixing  the  proportion  of  punifbment  to  crinoe^,  a^  in 
the  clear  definition  of  crimes  themfelves.  The  Emperor  is  the  foun- 
tain of  mercy ;  ^nd  no  fentencp  of  death  c^n  b^  legally  executed  with- 
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out  his  prevbui  order.  In  a  note  Mr.  Barrow  gives  the  report  of  a 
criminal  prgcefs,  which  will  convey  to  our  readers  a  mucti  clearer 
idea  of  the  forms  df  proceeding  in  criminal  cafes  than  could  be 
derived  from  any  defcriptions  or  obfervations  of  our  own,  we  (hall 
therefore  extra^  it. 

"  The  fbHowing  law  cafe,  which  is  literally  tranflated  from  a  vo]ame  of 
reports  df  trials,  publilbed  in  the  prelent  reign  of  A'/'tf-A'/'V:^,  and  with  which 
I  have  been  favoured  by  a  friend  (who  was  iiimfel  ft  he  tram  later),  will  fenre 
to  fhew  the  ipode  of  proceeding  in  criminal  matters  of  the  provincial  court! 
of  judicature.  The  circumflances  of  the  tranfaclion  appqar  to  have  been 
enqaired  into  fairly  and  impartially,  and  no  pains  (pared  to  afcerfain  the 
eicacl  degree  of  criminality.  Being  given  to  me  about  the  time  when  tlie 
trial  took  place  of  Smith,  for  the  murder  of  the  fuppofed  Ilammersmifh  Ghost ^ 
I  was  forcibly  ilriick  with  the  remarkable  coincidence  ofthe  two  cafes,  and 
with  the  almoil  identical  defence  fet  up  by  the  Chinefe  and  the  tnglilh  pri- 
foners,  and  on  that  acx'ount  it  excited  more  intcrefl  than  perhaps  It  migh( 
otherwtfe  be  conOdered  to  be  entitled  to. 

*'  Trantlatimofan  Extractfram  a  Collection  of  Chinese  LawRefiOfts^  bring  the  Triat^ 

A^eaU  ^'^  Sintencf  upon  an  Imlictrndnt  far  IIomiLiJe  by  Gun-^ring. 

'' At  a  criminal  court  held  in  tlie  province  of  Fo-kien.  upon  an  indiclment 

.for  fliooting,  and  mortally  wounding  a  relation  \  CetUDg  lorth,  that  Shtfo* 

f»,  native  of  the  city  ol  Po-guang'Sieny  did  (ire  a  gun>  and   by  misch«nce« 

wound  yaHp-yuug-maif  fq  that  he  died  thereof, 

''Tbecaie  vigis  originally  reported,  asfuilows,  by  f-^it'se-Kung,  fub-viceroj 
of  the  province  of  Fo-kicn  : 

*'  The  acculed  Skef^y-pao,  and  the  deceafed  Fang^yung-man,   were  of  dit 
feretnt  families,  but  conneded  by  marriage,  were  well  known  to  each  other, 
^  and  there  had  always  been  a  good  underiianding  between  them. 

"  In  the  eourle  ofthe  firft  moon,  ot.lhe  25th  year  of  Kien-long,  S/ie-fo^Jia^ 
cqltiirated  a  farm  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  belonging  to  Chin-se-kien,  and  which 
lay  in  llie  vicinity  of  certain  lands  cultivated  by  Fang^yting-man  and  Vang'-' 
ky-kao^  inafmuch  as  that  the  fields  of  Fang-yung^man  lay  on  the  led  of  thole 
a^ Siffo-pao,  whicli  were  in  the  center,  and  i[\o\e  of Fang^ky-hao  on  the, 
right  Tide  of  the  declivity  ofthe  bill.  It  occurred,  that  on  the  7lh  dny  of  tho 
9th  Dioon  of  the  fame  year,  Skefo-/ia$  obferving  the  corn  in  his  fields  to  be 
nearly  ripe,  was  apprchenfive  that  thieves  might  find  an  opportunity  of 
fiealing  the^rain  ;  and  being  aware,  at  die  fame  time,  ofthe  danger  which 
exided  on  thofehill^  from  wolves  and  tygers,  armed  himfelf  with  a  mnfquet, 
and  went  that  night  albne  to  the  fpot,  in  order  to  watch  the  corn,  and 
feated  himfelf  in  a  convenient  place  on  tiij  fide  of  the  hill.  It  happene4 
that  Fang-hf-hao  went  that  day  to  the  houle  oi Fahgynng-man,  in  order  that 
they  might  go  together  to  keep  watch  over  the  corn  in  their  refpedtive 
fields.  However  Fang-yufig-tong,  tl>e  elder  brother  of  Vang-yung'tncm,  con- 
ceiving it  to  be  yet'  early,  detained  them  to  drink  tea,  and  fmoke  tobacco 
anUl^the  fecond  watch  *  of  the  night,  when  they  parted  from  him,  aa4 
proceeded  on  their  expedition,  provided  with  large  Hicks  for  defence. 


*  *'  Each  watch  is  Ivro  houitj  aqd  the  fecond.  waiob  begins  at  eleven 

rang* 
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•*  f^afig-kjhkMo  having  occafion  to  flop  for  a  fliort  time  upon  the  rodt  tha 
#lher  Fang-yung^mau  went  on  before,  until  he  reached  the  boundary  of  tha 
fields  watched  oy  Ske-f^-Jiao. ' 

<'  She-fo-pa^  on  hearing  a  radling  noife  among  the  corn,  and  perceiving  the 
Ihadow  of  a  perfon  Ihroogh  the  obfcttrity  oF  the  night,  immediately  haifed 
him,  but  the  wind  blowing  very  freQi,  he  did  not  hear  any  reply.  She^fia§ 
then  took  alarm,  on  the  fuCpicion  that  the  (bund  proceeded  from  thieves,  or' 
elCe  from  wild  bealis,  and  lighting  the  match-lock,  which  he  held  in  hia. 
hand,  fired  it  off,  in  order  to  repel  (he  invades  whoever  they  might  be* 

"  Fangyung-man  was  wounded  by  the  iliot  in  the  head,  cheeks,  neck,  and 
(houlder,  and  inllantly  fell  to  the  ground.  Fa/tg-MioQ  hearing  the  explodon^ 
haftened  forward,  iknd  called  aloud  to  enquire  who  had  iircd  the  gun.  The 
other  heard  the  voice,  and  going  to  the  place  from  whence  it  proceeded, 
then  learned  whom  he  had  wounded  by  llie  milchance.  The  woiuids  of 
yangyUng^jmoM  being  mortal,  he  expired  after  a  very  fliort  interval  of  tim^ 
had  eUpled. 

"  She-fi-hao,  being  repeatedly  examined  by  the  magiftrate,  acknowledged 
the  fad  without  referve ;  and,  upon  the  iMdeft  invciHgation  and  enquiry 
being  entered  upon,  depofed.  That  it  was  really  during  the  obfcurity  of 
the  night  that  he  had  afcended  the  hill^  in. order  to  watch  the  corn,  ana  on 
hearing  a  noife  to  proceed  from  a  quarter  of  the  field  that  wa^  extremeljr 
dark,  and  in  which  the  fliadow  ot  fome  perfon  was  dtfcemable,  he  had 
called  out,  but  received  no  anfwer: — That  the  futpicien  thenarofe  in  hia 
mind,  that  they  Were  either  thieves  or  wild  beads,  and  alarmed  him  for  tb« 
lecurity  of  his  perfon,  being  (hen  entirelg  alone ;  he  therefore  fired  the  gun 
to  repel  the  danger,  and  wounded  Fang-yung-man  by  milchance,  fo  that  h« 
aflerwards  died. 

"  TJbat  he,  the  deponent,  was  not  actuated  by  any  o(her  motive  or  inten- 
tion on  this  occafion,  nor  dehrous  of  caufing  the  death  of  an  individual. 
The  relations  of  (he  deceafed  being  then  examined,  gave  a  correfponding 
evidence,  andraifed  no  doubts  in  other  refpedls  to  (he  truthof  the  above 
depofitxon.  In  confideration,  therefore,  hereof  it  appears  that,  althoogh 
She-ffhpao  is  guilty  of  homicide  by  gun  firing,  yet,  lince  he  was  upon  the 
watcii  over  tlie  fields,  in  the  darknefs  o(  the  night,  and  perceived  the  (ha* 
dow  of  a  man,  whom  he  hailed,  and  from  whom  he  received  no  anfwer^ 
and  had  in  c6nfequence  apprehetided  the  approach  of  thieves  or  wild  beafts^ 
to  prevent  which,,  he  fired  the  giin  that  occaiioned  the  wounds  whereof  the 
man  is  now  dead — II  follows,  that  there  did  not  exift  any  premeditated  in- 
tention of  murder. — ^The  act  of  which  Ske-fjhJtM  flands  convicted  may  bey 
therefore,  ranked  under  the  article  of  homicide  committed  in  an  affny^  and 
thefentence  accordingly  is,  to  be  ftrangled  upon  the  next  enfuing  general 
execution  or  gaol  delivery. 

*'  I'he  above  report  being  tranfmitted  to  the  fuprerae  criminal  tribunal  at 
Pekin, — They  rejoin, 

*'  That,  on  invefligation  of  the  laws  we  find  it  ordained,  that  homicide  hj  * 
f  un-firing  (hall  receive  a  featence  conformable  to  the  law  againfl  intentional 
murder  ;  and  that  the  law  againil  intentional  murder  gives^  fent^nce  ofd** 
capitation  on  the  next  enfumg  public  execution,  or  gaol  delivery.  It  is 
likewife  found  to  be  ordained  by  law,  that  whoever  fliall  unwarily  draw  » 
bow,  and  (lioot  an  arrow  towards  iields  or  tenements,  fo  that  any  parfon  un- 
perceived  (heiein  lltall  bo  wounded,  $nd  die  therefrom,  the  offender  fhall 
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'•teeeiv«  one  handred  Uowi  with  th«  bamboo^  and  be  baniflied  lo  the  difianc^ 
oHhree  tboufand  lys  (near  a  thoafand  intle<). 

**  Iq  the  c^fe  now  before  us^  S/ic/9-fa9,  being  armed  wilh  a  mufquet,  goes, 
to  watch  the  corn,  hearsanoile  in  thefields,  and  calls  aloud,  but  receiving 
no  anfwcr,  fufpects  it  to  proceed  from  thieves  or  wild  beafis,  and  fires  thtt 
gun,  by  which  /^'tfiv^iOTf-mAi*  was  wounded,  and  is  now  dead.  But  in  the 
depofition  given  in  by  the  defendant,  the  declaration  that  he  faw  the  (badow 
«offome  perion  does  not  accord  with  the  fafpicion  afterwards  exprelfed^ 
that  the  noifearole  from  wild  beads.  If,  in  truth,  he  dilUngui(bed  traces 
of  a  roan,  at  the  time  of  his  calling  out,  notwithitanding  that  the  violence  of 
the  wmd  prevented  his  hearing  the  T^\>\y ,  Sie-fo-^M  had  ocular  proof  of  the 
reality  of  the  perfon  from  the  Hiadow  he  had  feen.  Continuing  oar  inveAi- 
gat  ion,  we  have  further  to  notice,  that  when  Sie-/hJtM  took  his  AatiOn  in 
order  to  guard  the  middle  ground,  rang-yumg-moH  was  engaged  in  watching 
his  fields  in  a  fimilar  manner,  and  would  have  occafion  to  go  near  the  limits 
of  the  middle  ground  in  his  way  to  his  own  farm,  and  which  could  not  be 
far  removed  from  the  path  leading  to  the  middle  ground  ;  on  which  account 
it  behoved  Ske-fo-pao  to  hail  the  perfon  repeatedly,  previous  to  the  firing  of 
the  gun,  whole  eflfed  would  be  inliantaneous,  and  occalion  the  d^ath  of  the 
unknown  perfon  from  whom  the  found  proceeded. 

'"  Sie-fyjiao  not  having  repeatedly  hailed  the  perfon  from  whom  the  noife 
had  afifen  to  diflurb  him,  and  proceeding  to  the  lad  extremity  upon  the 
firft  impulfe  or  alarm,  are  grounds  for  fu (peeing  that  there  exiits  a  fallacy 
and  difguife  in  tlie  teftimouy  given  in  this  affair,  in  which  cafe,  a  fenlenve 
conformable  to  the  law  again d  homicide,  commilted  in  an  affray,  would  af- 
ford a  punifhment  unequal  and  inadequate  to  the  poffible  aggravation  of  tho 
offence. 

*'  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  appear,  in  confirmation  of  his  fiatement,  that 
tbefe  fields  were,  according  to  the  cufiom  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  un* 
ilerflood  to  be  guarded  at  that  time  in  the  manner  afbreraicf,  and  that  cir- 
cumflance  proving  true,  the  accident  that  followed  might  itill  be  confidered. 
fokly  as  the  efied  of  apprehenfion  of  wild  bealts  by  night,  inducing  the 
accufed  to  fire  towards  fields  or  tenements,  to  as  to  wound  a  man  nx>rtal]y 
by  the  mifchance, 

"  Should  a  firidl  examination  admit  of  this  interpretation  of  the  offence,  the 
fentencemay  be  awarded  according  to  the  law,  immediately  appplicaole  to 
thefobjeft,  and  not  in-<:onfbrmity  with  the  law  again fi  honiteide  committed 
to  an  affray.  As  the  life  or  death  of  tKe  offender  refls  on  the  preference  to 
be  fhewn  towards  either  of  thofe  expofitions  of  the  cafe,  it  is  refolved  to 
hold  any  immediate decifion  as  premature,  and  we  KTue  our  directions  to  the 
laid  fub-viceroy  to  revife  the  prior  decilion  ;  and,  with  the  afHUance  of  a 
renewed  invelHgation,  finally  to  determine  and  report  to  us  the  fentence 
which  he  may  conceive  mofi  agreeable  to  the  fpirit  of  our  laws. 

"  Aflera  (second  inveftigation,  and  reconfi deration  of  the  affair,  the  fub- 
▼jceroy  fent  in  f he  following  report  to  the  fupreme  tribunal :  Purfuant  to 
the  order  for  revifal  iiTued  by  the  fupreme  criminal  tribunal,  ^he-fo^M  has 
been  again  examined  at  the  bar,  and  depofes.  That  on  hearing  a  noife  in 
the  corn  fields,  he  conceived  it  to  proceed  from  thieves,  and  called  out  in 
confequence,  but,  receiving  no  aniwer,  and  finding  the  noife  gradually  to 
approach  him,  he  then  iafpeded  it  to  have  arifen  from  a  wolf  or  tyger ; 
aiid,  in  the  alarm  thus  excited  for  his  perfonal  fafety,  had  fired  the  gun,  by 
irllldi  Vai^jw%*num  hs^  beep  aiortally  wounded;  tbat^  fince  the  event 
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happened  in  the  fccnnd  watch  of  the  night,  after  the  naoon  had  fet  «nd 
white  clouds  ohfcured  the  faint  light  of  the  dan,  it  was  reallj  a  moment  df 
impenetrable  darknefs ;  and  that  it  was  only  at  the  diftance  of  a  few  jwoes 
th^t  he  diflinguiflied  the  approach  of  the  found  that  had  alacroed  him,  bat» 
in  fa£t,  had  never  feen  any  (had6v«r  or  traces  whatfoever ;  that  had  he  per* 
ceived  any  traces  or  fhadow  of  that  defcription,  he  would  not  have  oeafed 
'to  call  out,  though  he  had  failed  to  have  received  an  anfw^^r  the  firft  time, 
nor  would  he  have  the  temerity  to  fire  the  gun«  and  render  himfelf  guiky  of 
murder. 

^'  "  That,  on  the  preceding  examination,  the  feverity  and  rigour  of  the 
enquiry  regarding  the  grounds  upon  which  he  fufpeded  the  approach  of 
thieves,  fo  as  to  induce  him  to  fire,  had*  overcome  him  with  fear,  being  » 
countryman'  unufed  to  (imrlar  proceedings^  and  produced  the  appareat  in^ 
congruity  in  his  depofitton,  but  that  the  true  meaning  and  mtenC  was,  to 
exprcfs  bisabrolute  uncertainty  whether  the  alarm  arole  from  thieves  or  wild 
beaHs,  and  nothing  farther ;  and  that  from  fuch  depofition  he  had  never 
intenlionally  fwerved  in  thecourfe  of  the  inyedigation. 

'*  According,  therefore,  to  the  amendment  fuggefted  by  the  (upreme  trt- 
banal,  it  appears  indeed,  that  when  the  noile  was  fir  ft  perceived  in  the 
iields,  Ske-f^-ltm  had  called  out,  and  on  being  prevented  by  the  wind  iVoia 
bearing  a  reply,  had  taken  alarm  as  aforefaid.  ' 

«'  And  whereas  It  was  likewife  depofed  by  ^t-frfao,  that  the  grain  being 
fipe  at  that  feafon,  the  ffems  were  exceeding  high  and  fhong,  fo  as  to  ren^r 
<ler  it  difficolt  to  walk  amongft  them,  it  feems  that  Fatig-yuni'-maut  in  walk'^ 
iug  through  the  corn,  had  produced  a  ruffling  noife  very  audible  to  Ske^  - 
Jkao,  who  was  fitting  on  the  declivitv  of  the^iill,  and  in  a  diredion  in  v/iich 
the  wind  favoured  the  progrefsot  the  found;  but  when  the  htter^lle4 
•ut,  the  wihd,  on  the  contrary,  prevented  him  from  being  heard,  and  confe* 
qaently  from  receiving  «n  anfwer;  this  mi fchance,  therefore,  gave  rife  to 
|iis  fufpfcion  of  the  approach  of  wild  beafls,  which  appears  to  have  been  th^  • 
fole  and  undifguifed  motive  for  firing  the  gun. 

,  "  This  flatement  offacU  being  narrowly  inveftigated,  in  oompiianc# 
with  the  fupreme  tribunal's  order  (or  revifal,  may  be  confided  in  as  accurate, 
find  worthy  of  credit ;  the  refuU,  therefore,  is,  that  the  offender,  daring  th# 
^arknefs  of  the  nieht,  and  under  the  apprehenfion  of  the  approach  of  a 
wolf  or  a  tyger,  had  fifed  a  mufquet  in  a  fpot  frequented  by  men,  and  had 
mortally  wounded  &  i^^n  l>y  themifchance,  which  correfponds  with  the  kvf 
fuggcfled  in  the  order  for  revifal  ilTued  by  the  fupreme  tribunal ;'  namely, 
^hat  law  again fl  an  ofTbnder  who  fhou|d  unwarily  draw  a  bow  and  fiioot  an 
arrow  towards  fields  or  tenements,  fo  that  any  perfbn  unperceiyed  therepa 
ihould  be  wounded  and  die  therefrom. 

"  The  prior  decifion,  conformably  to  the  la^  againft  homicide  (H>mmitte(| 
In  an  aflray,  fubfecjuenl  invedigation  does  not  confirm ;  and  9k&f^^  i«^ 
jhereforc,  only  puniQiable  with  banifhment. 

'*  This  fecond  report  being  receivefd  by  the  fupreme  criminal  tribunal, 
^hey  declare,  that, 

*'  The  fentence  having  been  altered  on  a  revifion  by  the  fub^iceroy,  an4 
rendered  conformable  to  the  law,  which  ordains  that,  whoever  fhall  unwar 
irily  draw  a  bow  and  ihoot  an  arrow  towards  fields  or  tenements,  fo  that  any 
perfon  unperceived  therein  may  be  wounded,  and  die  therefrom,  the  o^ 
jender  fliall  receive  a  hundred  blows  wi^h  the  bpniboOj  and  fufijnr  bttuflun^  ^ 
to  ^he-^iftMXCe  of  900P  lysf 
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'^  We  confirm  (he  fentenceofa  hundred  blows  of  the  bamboo/ and  bi^ 
ittfhment  to  the  difhince  of  3000  Ijs ;  and  further  prefcribe,  that  ten  ouncea 
officer  (31.  68.  8d.)  fhafl  be  paid  by  the  offender  to  the  relations  of  the  de« 
beafed  for  the  expences  of  buria!. 

'*  The  fentence,  being  thus  pronounced  on  the  )9th  da^of  the  5th  nNion« 
of  the  27th  year  of  JTi^w-iW,  received  the  Imperial  fandion  on  the  21  (T  day 
of  the  Ikme  moon,  in  thefeHowing  vrordi:  PurCuantr^  to  fentence  be  thta 
ebcyed. 

,  -  KHIN-TSE.- 

(To  hi  con^nnid,) 


DlVINITy. 

.An  Original  Essay  an  the  Lftmateria/itif' and  Inunortality  of  the  Human  SotUf 
founded  soLdy  on  Phi/sical  and  Rational  Principles  By  S.  Drew.  Se- 
cond edition.     Pp.  630.     Hurst.  1803. 

IN  our  Reriew  *  of  the  fint  edition  of  the  Essay  before  us^  we  ezpreased 
our  approboJUon  of  it,  as  the  production  of  a  aiiad,  untutored  by  ednqik* 
pan  9  in  very  strong  teiois :  our  critique  was  not  coaoeiyed  with'  cautious 
timidity,  reserved  and  diffident  as  we  are  on  many  occasions.  We  boldlir 
declared  our  opinion,  without  waiting  for  the  sanction  of  the  public  voice. 
And,  where  tiie  characters  of  merit  ate  so  decisively  deep ;  to  waver  in  su»^ 
pause,  to  hesitate  m  pronouncing  judgment,  would  betray  a  literary  imbeci- 
lity yi  suited  to  our  profession.  That  Mr.  Drew's  Essay  should  have  comt 
""  to  a  second  edition  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  must  surely  furnish  a 
presumption  of  its  excellence,  and  we  felicitate  ourselves,  as  the  heralds  o^ 
the  world's  applause. 

In  the  present  edition,  the  work  has  undergone  a  considerable  alteratioo. 
It  is  now  divided  into  partx  and  chapters :  and  these  chapters  are  subdivided 
into  sections.  The  various  arguments,  arranged  under  proper  heads,  are 
■ow  placed  in  a  inore  conspicuous  light.  Some  new  arguments,  als»,  are 
occasionally  interspersed  through jhe  different  sections,  and  so  intefwoVen 
with  the  whole,  as  to  beeome  additional  or  expk^alQiry,  as  circumstances, 
■cemedto  require.  Two  sources  of  argument  arc  aow  ventured  on,  which 
were  untouched  in  the  former  edition ,  and  two  eotiie  sections  are  added, 
which  are  founded  entirely  on  arguments  diawn  from  the  ornnipaience  and 
omnipresence  of  God.  These  new  soctioos,  to^^her  with  those  additional 
arguments  which  are  occasionally  interspsraed  through  the  woric,  form  an 
addition  of  about  forty  pages:  sod  we  can  say,  i^ithout  kuesitation,  that  they 
add  more  to  the  arguaieaialive  part  of  the  book^  thuji  to  tiie  number  of  its 
ieaves. 

in  apology  for  his  defects,  the  author  states  with  much  ingenuousness^ 
fhat  **  the  daims  of  an  infant  family,  obliging  him  to  attend  on  the  com- 
siaon  avocatk)as  of  life,  rendered  the  work,  during  the  whole  progress  of  its 
composition*  the  produce  of  his  leisure  hours,  and  that  it  was,  therefore, 
written  under  different  unprasmns." 

In  another  past  of  the  preface,  he  says*  **  Though  aLnost  unknown  in  the 
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departmeatfl  of  literature,  and  destitute  of  those  acqutrenients  which  Qiitfat 
justify  the  public  expectation,  the  work  has  come  forward  under  the  sanctioa 
of  the  most  xespectable  list  of  subscribers  that  Cornwall  on  any  mmilar  oc- 
casion hasy  perhaps,  ever  afforded/*  "  It  is  to  those  subscribers  (he  adds) 
^whose  names  fill  the  original  list,  that  I  feel  myself  primarily  indebted.  1 
hiipe  I  shall  ^er  retain  a  just  sense  of  their  kindnesses  towards  me,  teid  shall 
take  pleasure,  in  acknowledging  the  obligations  which  I  owe  them»  while 
gratitude  is  capable  of  warming  my  heart."  "  My  first  motive  in  Writing 
this  £s8ay«  and  in  all  the  improrements  which  I  have  since  made,  has  been 
to  attempt  the  establishment  of  the  immortality  of  the  huma^  soul ;  a  truth 
which  scepticism  and  infidelity  would  teach  us  to  disbelieve.  If  that  end  be 
accomplished,  my  design  will  be  fully  answered :  if  not»  my  motive  ia 
writing  will  lUfford  me  a  source  of  consolation,  and  I  shall  reflect  with  sati»- 
&ction,  that  I  haire  done  mj  best,  and  meant  it  well.*' 
.  We.  have  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Drew's  good  intentions  :  by  these  intentions, 
fais  plan  was  governed  :  nor  does  the  execution  fait  short  ^f  the  design. 

POETRY. 

The  BaHh  of  Largs  :  a  Gothic  Poem.     With  several  Miscellaneous  Pieces^ 
Pp.  76.     8vo.     Highley.     1804. 

THOUGH  the  Poem  has  not  the  author's  name  prefixed,  it  appears  from 
one  of  the  sipallcr  pieces,  that  he  is  a  native  of  Scotland.  He  tells  us 
ia  the  preface,  that  the  uatt](e  of  Largs,  is  an  attempt  to  produce  an  fissay, 
which  might  hold  a  middle  rank  between  the  heroic  ballad  and  the  regular 
epic.  As  the  author  confesses  the  object  of  his  publication  is  chieny  to 
Ascertain  the  value  of  his  talent,  such  as  it  is,  and  to  determine  the  degree  of 
importance  which  he  ought  to  attach  to  the  fiiculties  of  taste  and  imagi^iation 
in  the  future  cultivation  of  his  mind,  it  is  our  duty  as  literary  censors  to  tell 
him«  that  his  Poem  by  no  means  displays  any  strong  powers  of  either  taste 
or  imagination,  and  is  besides,  deficient  in  the  common  rules  of  versification, 
hardly  ^er  seen  now  in  any  composition*  The  first  eight  lines  give  no  f^Tj 
favourable  specimen. 

•*  Atarum'd  by  the  thunder  drum. 

At  war  and  woe  to  work  we  come.* 

The  weird  Sisters  meeting,  said, 

And  Nature  shook  like  one  afraid  ; 

While  wrapt  in  Night's  black  cloke,  the  sky 

Frown'd  down  on  every  praying  qre. 

Mocking  the  holly  supplication 

With  the  rude  tempest's  declamation.*^ 

IB^nberance  of  fancy  may  sometimes  conunitfiialts  which  the  admonition  of 
friendly  critidsm  may  corritt ;  but  that  person  can  have  little  hopes  of  attain- 
iR^  poetical  excellence,  whose  own  e^  and  judgment  c*uld  permit  him  to* 
w|i^  such  a  couplet  as  this. 

**  And  swift  the  potent  secrets  mis 

Which  the  grim  fire's  tongue  quickly  licks.** 


Qrthif, 


*'  The  bowline  wind  to  chace  and  hurry. 
Rich  laden  bwrn  lo  the  tea  tair.  *  * 


the  Odes  Qf  Atiacrcm^  translated  from  the  Gre$k  into  Englith  Versif  witJk 
Notes.  By  Thonus  Girdlestonc,  M.  D.  Pp.  144.  8vo.  Beaitv  Yar« 
mouth.     1804. 

THIS  tranflatioiiy  which  has  the  diaadvsntmge  of  appearing  so  soon  after 
the  elegant  composition  of  Mr.  Moore*  besides  the  explanatorf  notes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  p^j^*  bas  a  preface,  and  a  postscript,  containing  observations 
on  £nglish  VersiBcationy  which  seem  entirely  out  of  place.  It  is  by  the  ear^ 
and  not  by  the  judgment,  that  the  verses  of  all  living  languages  are  jtidged. 
No  authority  can  justify  a  harsh  verse,  and  no  critical  dogma  condemn  a  me* 
lodious  Yerse ;  but  when  we  find  Beloe  and  Pope,  Wordsworth  and  Gray^ 
Cunningham  and  Darwin,  Aikin  and  Cowper,  cited  promiscuously  as 
equaj  authorities,  we  can  form  no  Very  high  opinion  of  the  author's  critical 
dtscrimination.  One  error  pervades  both  the  pre&ce  and  postscript,  vis. 
the  confusion  of  accent  and  quantity.  No  person  ever  can  write  rationally  and 
inldligibly  on  English  verse,  who  will  not  lay  all  consideration  of  quantity 
aside,  and  consider  accent  as  the  sole  efficient  quality  of  it. 

For  the  execution  of  the  work  itself,  it  is  very  respectable,  the  verse  is  in 
general  smooth.  And  Dr.  Girdlestone  has  giren  the  whole  sense,  and  only 
the  whole  sense  of  the  original ;  an  uncommon,  but  in  our  opinion,  an  essen- 
tial requifitt  in  a  transhttion ;  who  ever  ^ves  more  than  an  author  actually 
says,  runs  the  hazard  of  giving  what  the  author  never  Intended  to  say  ;  and 
this,  among  all  its  excellencies,  is  a  fault  ii>  Mr.  Moore's  Anacreon.  For 
the  omission  of  Ode  xxix.  on  Bathyllus,  Dr.  Girdlestone  has  our  sincere 
approbation  ;  it  is  translated  by  Mr.  Moore,  with  au  accuracy  that  is  truly 
di^ttsting,  there  is  nothing  like  it  even  in  Petronius. 

There  are  some  verbal  errors  in  the  transition,  which  a  little  attention  pf 
the  author  would  easily  rectify.     In  the  first  line  of  the  first  Ode 

*  Though  of  Atreus'  ^•ns  I  sing.' 

the  original  is  misrepresented*     WAen  would  be  better  than  thought 

In  Ode  XX.  *  Tantalus's  (pronounced  Tantalusses)  daughter  stands,*  t«^ 
very  harsh. 

The  Mlowiag  observation  in  a  note  on  Octe  Ixvi.  m^de  us  smile*  «  Dacier 
ranarks,  that  &  vines  Ui  Greece  were  so  high  a^  to  form  a  coovmodioitf 
abade.'  Surdy  we  need  not  the  authority  of  a  French  critic  and  a  Greek 
Ttocyard,  to  tell  us  that  a  vjne  mzj  grow  hish  eifough  tp  fgrm  a  oommodiont 
shi»de»  though  they  are  not  permitted  tq  &  'i^  in  the  yincyard;^  of  France'. 
Besides^  the  original  by  no  means  shews  the'necessity  of  a  tall  tree  tp  shelttr 
thie  krycrss  though  we  may  excuse  a  little  prudery  ip  a  lady's  criticisps« 

T^c  PUastfT^s  of  Composition*     A  Poem,  iff  tvg  Parts,     Part   h    Vf?  69» 
8vo.  Hatchard.     1^04, 

ON  first  opening  this  book*  we  expected  to  find  composition  used  in  its 
gentfal  senses  viz.  the  composition  of  works  of  literature  and  fancy  in  verse 
and  prose ;  but  this  the  Poet  considers  onljr  as  a  secondaiy  object ;  and 
^•Me  ^  first  part,  now  before  us,  is  confined  to  observations  on  painting, 
aotlpture,  architecture,  planting,  and  music,  he  telb  us  that  poetry ,  which  he 
CDOttders  as  the  source  from  which  history,  philosophy,  eloquence,  and  every 
species  of  prose  are  derived,  is  to  form  the  second  iind  sabordinate  pari  of 
mswork. 

We 
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We  have,  not  much  to  say  on  the  lucidus  or<^o  of  the  arransetncnt,  or  on 
the  spirit  of  the  versification.  Such  a  line  us  this  we  seldom  find  in  any  rfc- 
spcctabic  poem  in  the  present  highJy  polished  state  of  English  verse. 

<  What  chance  had  stolen  from  the  world's  esteem.' 

Or  in  this  couplet,  -  ' 

*  But  while  of  profit  there  and  fame  secure. 
For  diflferent  motiYes  sway  the  antateur** 

to  the  honour  of  our  language  be  it  spoken,  we  hame  no  vowd  sound,  that  is 
a  rhyme  to  the  last  syllable  of  amateur, 

*  Daz'd  by  the  splendor  of  Invention's  sun, 

vc  do  not  understand. 

'  The  Apulian  Lutist  tries  ^ath  pop'lar  tune,' 

must  be  also  uninfelligible  when  recited  ;  the  pointed  comma  gites  die  intend^ 
cd  nfteaning  of  popMar  to  the  eye. 

The  notes,  which  are  abundant,  are  like  most  other  notes  writtai  on  mo« 
dlsm  poems  by  their  authprs,  apparently  the  writer's  favourites;  and  th^ 
verses,  according  to  the  words  of  a  well  known  remark,  only  oonakkred  as 
,  pegs  to  hang  them  on. 
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Ohseroatiom  §n  the  Slave  Trade,  principally  upon  the  Speech  of  Mr,   Wither^ 
ybrce,  delirsured  the  $Oth  of  May,  1 804.     By  Jesse  Foot,  Surgeon. 

/^UH  opinion  upon  this-qucstion  is  so  well  known,  that  it  is  unnecessary  now 
^^  to  repeat  it ;  but  a[>probation  of  principles  of  policy  by  no  means  implies 
approbation  of  all  that  may  be  wriiten  upon  such  principles.  Wc  perceive, 
that  Mr.  Jesse  Foot  is  adverse  to  the  enthusiasim  of  Mr.  Wilber force* 
Therein  we  agree  with  him  ;  but  we  cannot  discover  in  Ills  perfortnancc 

.  strong  reasons  for  being  either  for  or  against  the  abolition.  We  must  €aQ«- 
didly  say,  we  do  not  well  understand  what  the  author  proposed  to  jh^^cc  ; 
much  less  what  his  proofs  ajie^  It  seems,  Mr.  Foo^  once  betbre  wrote  upon 
the  same  subject,  and  part  of  <^  present  production  is  occupied  in  qus&g 
the  last.  We  have  two  or  three  repetitions  from  Mr.  Park,  the  dtation  of 
which  tends  to  no  purpose  that  we  can  discover ;  nevertheless,  they  are  bj 
fer  the  best  passages  in  the  book.  Mr.  Foot  rambles  from  one  subject  to 
another  ;  the  duplicity  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  the  openness  of  Mr.  Fox  j  the 
mischiefs  of  dram  drinking ;  the  tendency  of  fornication  to  produce  habits 
of  whoredom,  with  various  other  remarks,  the  pertinency  of  which  in  the 
present  enquiry  we  have  not  found  out. 

Mr.  Foot,  we  should  rather  a|7|]^ehend,  is  one  of  suchwbigsas^the  West- 
minster tavern  meetings  form  and  discipline ;  and^s  style,  vulgar  enough 
in  other  respects,  is  peculiarly  distiqgiiished  by  those  colloquial  impropci||ps 
which  characterize  the  half  educated  clasi^es  of  London  sad  Middlesex.  Iwe 
instance  may  illustrate  the  >  cockney  dialect  as  well  as  a.  thowvuid*     Out 

'  writer  I  says,  "  Slaves  are  procured  differefU  now  to  what  th^y  had  bsoii  ia 
fornMsr  times,"    ^r.  Foot  bestows  m  Vcr^  high  eompllmfnt  m  Mr.  Fax* 
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'«*  He-  (Mr.  Charles  Fox)  and  I  (Mr.  Jesse  Foot)  agree  in  Ibinking,  that 
'Mr.  Pitt  played  a  double  game."  Nos  poma  mtgniui.  Our  writer  seems 
to  have  got  hold  of  some  scraps  of  the  classics,  lugs  them  in  bead  and 
shoulders  ;  and  from  the  allusions,  makes  some  similes  that  have  at  least  the 
merit  of  novelty.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  he  compares  fwhjff  he  best  knows)  to 
Cupid  having  lost  his  way  wet  and  benighted.  We  can  the  more  readiljr 
account  for  this  profusioa  of  learning,  as  we  recollect  to  have  heard,  that 
some  fashionable  youth,  of  the  name  of  Moore,  has  lately  been  translating 
Anacreon.  Tacitus  also  makes  his  appearance  to  prove,  that  young  men 
and  women  who  are  not  licentious  or  profligate,  ave  more  likdy  to  be  vi- 
TOrous,  and  to  pro;lu':c  healthy  children,  than  debauchees  and  prostitutes. 
This  discovery,  we  suspect,  ^ir.  Foot  would  not  have  made  by  his  own 
conversancy  with  Tacitus,  if  an  able  interpreter  had  not  arisen  in  Arthur 
Muqihy.  Indeed,  we  do  net  think  that  any  scholar  fit'  to  reivi  and  under- 
stand Tacitus  in  the  original,  could  be  so  grossly  ignorant  of  tic  principles  of 
grammar,  as  to  cx>n found  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

Were  Mr.  Foot  simply  a  collector,  and  repeater  of  acts  on  the  slave  trade^ 
We  sbould  the  less  scrupulously  attend  to  his  diction.  But  wh^n  kg  tries  to 
be  a  moralist,  a  philosopher,  and  a  politician,  we  are  the  more  forcibly 
struck  by  the  language  of  ignoran'^e  and  vulgarity. 

We  everyday  see  more  and  more  the  absolute  necessity  of  proscribing 
certain  pieces  of  workmjmship,  in  paper  and  print,  that  by  courtesy,  obtain 
the  title  of  books.  VYe  are  going  to  make  an  observation,  which  not  only 
Mr.  Jesse  Foot,  but  hundreds  of  much  more  noted  authors,  have  strong 
personal  reasons  to  reprobate.  No  man  can  write  m  vtry  valuable  vork  upon 
aruf  9uhject  in  etAict^  atid  pnliticSf  or  political  aconomy^  vithout  geniut  and 
leMrnincr .  Mr.  Foot  does  not  appear  aware  of  the  necessity  of  those  qualities ; 
and  in  the  present  performance,  has  tried  as  well  as  he  could,  and  really 
iTuule  out  a  hundred  and  sixteen  pages,  without  any  assistance  from  either. 
So  much  for  Mr.  Jesse  Foot.  ^ 

Oher nations    chi^y  litholosicaly  made    in  a  Tour  to  the  Lakes.      Pp.  60. 
'Svo.     Ostell.     1804. 

THF.  writer  having  read  a  book  of  travels,  which  included  the  Alps,  he 
veas  selz^  with  a  strong  desire  of  viewing  these  mountains;  but  hrst  he 
thought  it  expedient  to  visit  the  mountains  of  Britain.  IFitA  an  iras^mitix 
kaovn  onbf  to  votaries  $f  natural  history y  he  left  Barnet  in  the  Maiichest0^ 
coach.  The  r«ad  from  Barnet  to  Wooburn,  is  chiefly  gravelly ;  but  at 
Dunstable,  chalk  hills  begin.  Similar  observations  bring  him  on  to  Derby- 
iihire.  On  reaching  Manchester,  he  has  a  long  quotation  from  the  works  of 
Dr.  Aikin,  whom  he  seems  to  regard  as  a  wonderfully  great  man  ;  in  like 
manner,  as  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  looked  upon  the  man  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  who  shews  the  curiosities,  as  a  most  extraordinary  sage.  Dr. 
Aikin,  however,  is  not  without  his  use  to  this  writer,  as  he  helps  him  on 
Ave  pages.  From  Manchester  he  proceeded  to  Carlisle ;  and,  it  seems,  took 
tbc  road  of  Lancaster  and  Penrith,  which  Patterson  informs  us  is  the  direct 
road.  Nothing  very  material  happened  to  enr  natural  historian  in  that 
part  of  the  tour,  except  that  he  met  with  zood  salmon  at  different  inns.  At 
Carlisle,  he  dined  at  an  ordinary.  Our  historian  record^,  that  there 
ht  ^mtt  with  some  Germans*  and  a  Dutchman.  -  There  was  another 
person  present,  his  account  of  whom  seems  to  intimate,  that  our  author 
himself  is  from  Ireland.  ***  That  foreigner  (he  says)  if  he  is  not  an  Etig^sh-^ 
91011,  must  be  A  Frenchman."     Next  follows  a  very  deep  observation^ 
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**  The  laws  of  hespitalitr  are  not  confined  to  Scotland  idone/*  Chapter 
11.  begins  with  a  French  quotation^  which  serves  to  prove«  that  meo 
are  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  very  high  movntaint.  A  Latin 
quotation  somewhat  mispelt,  confirms  the  same  remark ;  and  it  moreover 
appears^'  that  in  Sweden « lofty  mountains  produce  a  similar  effect  upon  the 
sight.  Near  Keswick »  one  Peter  Crosthwaite  had  a  number  of  curiosities. 
Before  the  door  were  two  enormous  whale  jaws ;  and  our  naturalist  expected 
within  the  house,  to  find  a  stuffed  rhinoceros,  but  found  no  being  dead  or 
alive,  except  the  old  gentleman's  old  wife.  There  follows  an  account  of  va- 
rious stones,  which  might  pass  for  very  learned  dissertations  at  some  of  the 
converzaiionts  of  some  mck^nack  prefident.  From  Keswick  be  returned  to 
Penrith*  and  visited  several  other  places,  where  the  result  of  his  observations 
was  nearly  the  same,  or  at  least  equalm  value  to  the  samples  which  we  have 
quoted.  £:e  returned  to  London  by  the  Brougb  road,  which  brought  him 
into  Yorkshire,  thence  to  GraRtham,  and  from  Grantham  to  London,  and 
this  is  the  amount  of  his  tour,  and  the  additions  which  it  makes  to  natural  hiitorv* 

We  recommend  to  such  tourists,   the  specimen  exhibited  in  Dr.  Blsset's  1 
Alodern  Literature  of  a  tour  through  Hammersmith  and  Turnham  Greeiw 
Brentford  and  Hounslow,  and  back  by  Hampton  Court. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburfih  Revino*  By  Robert  .Jackson, 
M.D.  43  Pp.  8vo.  Cadcll  and  Davics.  1804. 
THE  Eldinburgh  Review,  with  a  considerable  degree  ©f  vivacity,  and  no 
small  portion  of  ingenuity,  has  mingled  one  ingredient,  that  has  been  much 
more  conducive  to  its  circulation,  than  either  learning  or  ability.  It  is  ex<* 
tremely  malignant,  and  to  the  dishonour  of  great  numbers  of  readers,  it  is 
therefore  the  more  caressed.  The  Journal  in  question,  is  certainly  the 
ablest  of  any  which  ar.e  engaged  in  vilifying  the  streno^th  and  resources  of  Bri« 
tain  ;  reviling  our  army,  and  disparaging  every  hiithful  servant  of  his  king  and 
country.  It  is  infinitely  beyond  that  Jiambtf  painhff  hod^^e  pod^t  of  ignoiance^ 
illiterature,  and  disloyalty,  Mr.  Arthur  Aikin's  Annual  Review i  and  is 
considerably  before  the  Critical.  Since  the  Analytical,  we  think  it  is  the 
least  bungling  disseminator  of  mischief  that  We  recollect,  among  the  effusions 
of  hostility  to  our  government  and  country.  Really  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged,  that  if  any  person  have  a  pleasure  in  seeing  the  British  character  ca* 
lumniated,  *  and  British  dignity  aspersed,  he  will  see  it  mort  neatly  done  by 
the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  than  by  any  other  British  literary  labourers  in  the 
cause  of  Buonaparte.  The  authors  are  a  set  of  sharp  lads.  Young  they  must 
be,  as  they  have  all  the  confident  petulance  of  college  boys,  well  on  ibr  their 
standing ;  and  who  think  the  whole  range  of  literature  and  science^  to  ^ 
included  in  their  academic  acquirements.  But  though,  to  borrow  a  6t 
term  of  their  Country,  they  are  cUcer  youths ;  for  as  Beatrice  says  of  Bene* 
dick,  they  are  like  my  lady's  eldest  son,  always  talking,  ^heir  pens 
very  far  outrun  their  knowledge.  They  dash  at  every  thing;  and 
with  good  talents,  often  betray  very  gross  and  glaring  ignorance.  W^e 
should  presume,  they  have  a  knot  of  admirers^  who  mistake  their  ran- 
dom remarks  for  deep  criticism.  .  They  have  a  good  deal  the  appear- 
ance of  lads,  that  have  been  too  much  mdulged  by  their  gnLndmotheis. 
Many  a  ^ood  old  lady  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages,  may  probably  look  upon 
their  lively  fiippancy  as  vigorous  and  energetic  criticism.     Perhaps  tfam 

*  See  their  attempts  in  various  articles  to  vilify  our  heroes  who  fought 
in  Egypt*  and  to  exalt  the  French. 

book- 
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booksellers  forming  their  estimates  from  the  ledger^  may  add  to  the  number 
of  those  adoring  matrons.  They  certainly  have  succeeded  far  beyond  the 
literary  merit,  and  much  farther  beyond  the  moral  and  political  value  of  their 
work  ;  and  soccer  above  desert  is  very  apt  to  overset  light  minds.  Chris  • 
tian  charity  ought  to  make  allowadoe  for  boys  blown  up  by  flattery. 

Dr.  Jackson,  we  think,  did  not  lay  the  just  stress  on  the  youth  and  vitx^ 
perience  of  the  critics.  It  is  true^  in  reviewmg  his  book,  they  have  shewn 
themselves  completely  i<]^norant  of  the  subject ;  but  their  ignorance  is  their 
misfortune,  not  their  fatilt.  This  ignqrance  they  have  manjfei>t^d  in  a  hnn^ 
dre^l  articles.  Every  reader  might  se*  that  they  were  bold  iads  who  would 
Write  whatever  came  u])permost.  Who  that  knew  any  thing  of  the  slave 
tiadc,  would  have  supposed  humanity  to  be  d  new  ground  •/  dtfvnce  f  The 
Edinburgh  Reviewer  of  that  article  was  also  a  fine  promising  lad ;  but  com- 
pletclj  ignorant  of  the  subject.  Like  Tony  Lumpkin,  he  Went  round  the 
house,  and  round  the  house,  and  round  the  house  again,  but  without  even 
teaching  it.  Must  not  every  one  that  reads  their  account  of  Egypt,  and  the 
Bndsh  Expedition,  iminediately  see  that  they  knew  nothing  ofthe  constitu- 
6on  and  character  of  the  British  army ;  nor  of  the  exploits  which  they  per-' 
ibroleil.  Tberc^  as  in  other  criticisms,  they  were  still  the  same,  sharp  kds 
speaking  ai  randomt  hreause  tpvakhig  on  a.  subject  on  which  they  'were  grossly 
ignorant.  Considerable  ingenuity  with  little  experience  and  knowledge, 
youthful  petulance  resulting  froni  that  verjr  want  of  knowledge,  and  desul- 
tary  sarcasm,  originating  from  bovish  vanity,  perhaps  more  than  from  ma- 
Kgntty,  are  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  A  respect- 
able physician  like  Df.  Jackson,  might  have  passed  their  unfounded  stric- 
iores  without  notice.  To  be  sure  he  had  great  provocation.  When  pestered 
hf  a  yelping  young  hound,  even  though  he  bark  without  biting,  one  feels  an 
earnest  desire  to  give  him  a  blow.  But  such  resentment  to  such  objects*  is 
rather  natural  than  wise. 

EUawRoom.    By  Thomas  GilMUnd,  &c.     8vo.     Pp.  90.    Is.     Chappie. 

1804. 

THE  same  feeling  tliat  urg«s  us  to  avoid  the  gripe  of  a  wild  beast^  ia- 
duces  us  to  destroy  a  gnat ;  on  this  principle  we  are  desirous  of  no-, 
(icing  so  early,  and  somewhat  in  detail,  a  shilling  pamphlet,  under  the  title  pf 
£/^«tp-R«0;n.— ^Had  the  subject  of  it  touched  only  on  private  rights,  our's 
would  have  been  an  imiproper  court  of  judicature ;  **  the  law  is  open,  let  them 
ifl^ead  one  anodier."  But  the  author  is  everlastingly  talking  of  '*  puhiic 
privUege^'*  and  "  the  dreadful  breach  ^ puilic  right  :"  inciting,and  not  very 
covert^,  a  public  deliberate  riot  to  '*  resent  insult y*  and  to  correct  what  he 
happens  to  think,  or  rather  wishes  to  describe  as  *'  evils  that  cannot  he  put  in 
too  many  points  of  view  for  public  reflection  and  disgust.** 

Tlie  evils  he  complains  of  are  the  private  boxes^  which  we^  erected  at 
Cov«nt-Garden  theatre,  in  the  beginning  of  the  season,  180S;  and  that  the 
proprietors  got  too  much  money.  The  author^  it  appears^  has  groaned  for  two' 
years*  under  the^  first  of  these  heavy  oppressions,  without  uttering  any  loud 
complaint,  and  the  second  accounts  for  it.  Thb  '*  spirited  auditor,  '  had 
made  frequent  applications  ;  but  not  being  able  to  frighten  these  money- 
.geCtiDg  gendemen,  or  to  threaten  them  out  of  free  admission  for  himself  and 
to  friends,  he  could  no  longer  suppress  his  '*  bleattngs  and  groanings'* 
against  t(ie  theatre  ifeseif.    Hinc  ULe  lachryma'"''-^ 
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He  grounds  his  objections  to  these  private  boxes  on  the  injury  done  to  the 
'public,  to  the  renters  of  the  theatre,  and  to  the  performers. 

His  calculation,  that  out  often  hundred  thousand  persons  inhabiting  the 
SDetrqpolis  and  its  vidnity,  about  three  hundred  thousand  participate  in  the 
amusements  of  the  theatre,  may  be  right  or  n«t ;  but  the  consequence  he  de- 
duces thci'efrom  is  absurd  :  that,  *•  A  theatre ^  is  therefore  entirely  at  th^  mercy 
if  the  public y*  and  that  "  the  pubUe  should  vatch  their  legitimate  rights  mthm 
Jealous  eySy  and  guard  them  with  a  becoming  spirit ;  and  when  a  conductor  of 
this  species  of  entertainment  dares  to  insult  the  people  by  whom  Itc  is  supported, 
and  ioho  have  lifted  his  profjpssionfrom  a  puppet-show  to  a  school  of  moral  in^ 
struct  ion  f  and  stampid  by  their  liberality  a  consequence  on  his  professional  ex" 
ertions,  he  ought  to  reeeici  such  strong  marks  of  public  disapprobation^  ajt 
would  warn  him  from  taking  future  liberties  with  the  rights  of  a  British  audi^ 
.mice  ;**  or  in  other  words,  if  the  Manager  does  not  please  you,  tear  his 
house  about  his  ears,  destroy  hb  property,  and  ruin  him  for  ever. 

This  is  mob  government  with  a  vengeance  op  Jacobinical  principl^; 
and,  if  it  Were  once  submitted  to,  let  the  players  themselves  take  care,  whose 
perturbed  spirits  first  raised  the  alarm  on  this  subject,  it  would  soon  be  **  a 
fa  lanterne^"  with  every  one  of  them  who  should  happen-to  <]isplease,  how- 
ever innocently,  their  nigh  mightinesses  of  the  Canaille^^nsLj,  they  might 
equally  suftier  in  some  dispute  on  an  encore  between  the  Mountam  and  ia 
cat}  gauche.  When  mob-government  is  once  i)ermitted  in  a  theatre,  it  would 
soon  break  down  the  barriers  of  all  legal   government ;    and  we  might 

Quickly  expect  the  despotic  cr^w  would  not  in  the  gallery  at  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  well  as  that  at  Covent-Garden,  in  support  of  "  their  legiti- 
mate rights.**  ' 

That  the  public  may  express  their  pleasure  or  diss;ust  at  performers^nd 
sentiments  by  an  hiss  or  clap,  has  long  been  sanctioned  by  customi^d 
perhaps  a  salutary  custom  too  ;  while  it  is  corrected  by  a  sense  of  decorum, 
and  does  not  proceed  **  to  breaking  the  king's  peace,'*  or  injuring  any  in- 
dividual :  in  this  case,  the  law  steps  in  most  necessarily,  and  this  author 
should  have  remembered  the  heavy  damages  awarded  by  an  English  jury, 
i^nst  the  principals  in  a  riot,  that  drove  old  Macklin  from  the  stage. 

There  are  no  such  despotic  rights  and  privileges  recorded  to  have  existed 
even  at  Athens,  where  the  public  purse  supported  theatrical  entertainments  ; 
and  where,  after  the  war  of  Egina,  Pericles  obtained  a  decree,  that  the 
money  deposited  in  the  treasury  to  pay  the  soldiers  of  the  State,  should  be 
appropriated  to  scenical  exhibitions ;  and  where  too,  Eubulus  procorei\  a 
law,  condemning  any  man  to  death,  who  should  only  propose  ttaXoffitg 
Tv;  91^  TM  hwSfiw  to  the  public  service. — Here  the  ^catre  was  the  complete 
property  of  the  public,  and  not  only  every  man  of  "  the  S00,000  who  might 
participate  in  the  amusement  of  the  theatre,*'  but  every  man  in  the  state  had 
a  boni  fide  interest,  actually  paid  for,  in  the  theatre ;  still  we  read  of  no  such 
wild  and  anarchical  privileges  among  the  Athenians. 

It  is  exactly  the  reverse  m  this  country,  the  public  money  is  not  wasted  in 
this  way  ;  our  soldiers  at  least  subsist  upon  it ;  we  have  no  Pericles'  or  £u- 
bulus  among  us,  but  what  must  jmy  so  many  shillings  to  see  a  phy,  as  he 
would  the  wild  beasts  at  Pidcock's,  or  for  aset  of  china ;  and  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  proprietors  to  vary  the  scene,  and  to  procure  a  gbod  set  of  peifenners, 
or  there  is  another  place  of  allurement  to  go  to  ;  another  place,  which  this 
grumbling  gentleman  describes  as  *^  meof  those  splendid  piles,  that  'afardk,' 
not  only  the  highest  possible  amvenienee  to  the  pMk,  but  is  abi^lufely^  iraat 
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#0  sit  wthm  its  vaiisy  vh^e  there  is  a  pleasing  varie^v  of  Mrchitecturai  onier 
roAich  is  most  fmiwifuUif  displaytdf  and  the  general  deportment  ofth^whfde  in* 
terior  ft f  the  building  has  a  very  rich  and  fascin^fln$r  efftct ;  while  the  Feivati 
Boxes"  (of  which  the  itumbcris  nearly  double  by  the  bye;  and,  notwitk'- 
standing  a  positive  and  specific  agreement  with  the  renter  to  the  contrary,  an- 
nually encrcasing)  *'  are  by  no  tNtans  ofiensive,  tiiber  to  the  convenience  or 
sight  of  the  O'idience ;  being  so  constructed^  that  they  do  not  impede  the  public 
Jrom  the  prominent  and  usual  free  parts  of  the  Mctf/r€r."— Well  Sir,  this  long- 
winded  Eulogium  is  not  doubted,  and  you  are  certainly  at  liberty  to  wi£- 
draw  your  custom,  or  as  you  call  it  patrona|e  from  the/^  Gingerbread-^ 
house  ;*' — and  binr  your  cakes  in  future  at  the  t  neu^  superb,  convenient  and 
elegant  shop,  in  Vrury^ane,*^  so  you  would  not  persuade  us  to  pull  the  Gin* 
•er bread  house  about  die  landlord's  ears. 

This  writer  should  have  remembered,  that  the  patent  of  a  theatre  is  not 
granted  by  the  public  at  all ;  nor  was  it  granted  by  the  Sovereign,  (whose 
sole  priYilegc  it  is,  and  whose  servants  the  performers  profess  tluinseives  to 
be)  to  the  present  proprietors  of  either  theatre ;  it  is  alienable  property,  for 
mBcb  the  present  patentees  of  Covent-Garden  pa?d  down  a  very  large  sum  of 
inoney  ;  and  for  which,  if  our  information  be  correct,  and  we  believe  it  ifl, 
they  never  have  netted  more  than  6  per  cent,  on  an  average,  which,  if  we 
calculate  their  own  time,  and  the  hazard  of  the  speculation;  is  much  less  in« 
terest  than  any  commercial  concern  would  engage  for ;  if  it  was  **  a  puppet* 
ah#w,**  when  these  proprietors  purchased,  Jt  was  a  show  worth  l20,000/» 
if  under  their  management,  it  has  become  ••  a  school  of  moral  instruction," 
it  is  a  pity,  that  all  such  noisy  riotous  boys  as  the  author,  should  not  be  wdll 
flogrged  into  obedience. 

but  supposing  the  position  could  be  maintained,  that  a  riot  is  a  legal  and 
j'jst  mode  of  rediessing  injuries  at  a  theatre,  which  this  author  seems  to  main- 
tsA  by  relating  the  triumph  over  ••  the  iniquitous  conduct  of  the  Managers,  in 
campeilifig  them  to  erect  a  sh/iling  gallery,** stiW  his  arguments  are  incomplete  9 
the  public  suffer  no  diminution  of  places,  and  of  course,  neither  the  renter  nor 
performer  ;  and  therefore,  a  riot  on  his  own  terms  would  be  unjustifiable. 

We  havebeeji  at  some  pains  to  investigate  the  truth  of  this  matter,  not  for 
tile  purpose  of  convicting  this  disappointed  gentleman  of  a  malicious  £ilse* 
hood,  but,  to  ascrrtain,  whether  the  public  convenience  had  been  infringed 
upon  ;  assured,  that  if  there  were  any  just  ground  of  complaint,  a  temperate 
remonstrance  even  from  a  pn\-ate  individual,  would  immediately  procure 
redress. 

And  we  find,  -that  when  the  private  boxes  were  first  consented  to,  at  the 
,,^press  desire  of  some  of  the  royal  family,  and  in  order  to  accommodate 
others  of  the  first  distinction  in  tke  country,  who  had  long  been  indulged 
with  a  similar  privilege  at"Drury-lane,  the  proprietors  determined  to  enlarge 
the  seats  of  the  back  boxes  on  the  one  and  two  pair  of  stairs  from  the  pas* 
sages  ;  which,  from  very  obvious  reasons,  are  still  too  spacious.  This  al- 
teration added  room  for  1 50  persons,  and  the  enclosed  boxes  only  took  away 
108,  so  that  the  renter  and  thepublic,  and  the  performer,  are  btfltcr  accom- 
modated iu  that  proportion.  Turning  the  slips  into  boxes,  S6  seats  are  now 
occupied  at  68.  which  only  produced  28*  each,  making  a  difference  to  the 
performer  in  a  full  house,  of  L.  29  :  I6  :  0  in  his  favour. 

In  addition  to  this,  from  a  judicious  arrangement  in  the  back  boxes  without 
TCtrcaching  on  the  lobby,  the  thca^trc  ona  crowded  jiight  will  contain  up- 
wards 
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wards  of  AD  hundred  persons  more,  making  a  still  farther  increase  of35(, 
m  the  pcrformcr^s  favour.  * 

These  are  stron«;  grounds  of  injustice  to  all  parties  concerned !' !  ! 

1  here  is  one  objection  indeed  of  this  gentleman,  which,  if  it  bore  the  test 
of  truth,  would  be  a  subject  for  public,  bjut  temperate  interference  ;  that, 
by  this  silteration,  the  renters,  in  particular,  are  compelUd  in  tl)e  upper  bozes^ 
<*  to  hear  tkeit&se  language  of  tAe  st^swi^  usuing  from  the  foul  lips  of  the  frail 
siiterhoody  v;hose  grossness  roe  have  often  seen  suffuse  the  modest  cheek  of  a  re- 
Mpectahle  family t  and  place  their  protiftor  in  such  a  situation^  that  hp  has  been 
either  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  box  with  those  under  his.  protections  or  cmier. 
into  a  sci^e  with  the  dregs  ofSoho  and  their  paramours^  4^^.*' 

The  renters  take  very  good  care,  especially  when  they  have  their  families 
with  jthera,  to  secure  the  jower  boxes  ;  and  being  in  general  persons  of  good 
fortune,  are  less  apt  to  be  annoyed  by  the  frail  sisterhoMl ;  or  in  better  words, 
^e  common  women  of  the  town,  than  any  other  frequenters  of  the  theatre* 
That  such  women  should  be  admitted  at  all,  is  matter  of  serious  regret  to  the 
sober  judgment  of  moral  and  religious  society  ;  but  the  policy  of  adraittinj^f 
them,  and  possibility  of  keeping  them  out,  lon^  has  been,  and  still  is,  a 
subject  for  discussion  ;  that,  however,  has  nothmg  to  do  with  the  present 
question ;  they  are  admitted  ;  and  all  those  who  Sequent  the  theatre,  are 
ready  to  acknoyrledge,  that  by  altering  the  slips,  these  wretched  noisy  crca<^ 
turcs  are  not  only  driven  up  to  "  an  elevated  seat  of  comfort ^^^  but  the  prir 
rvate  boxes  form  a  barrier,  from  their  insulated  situation,  between  thpn  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  house  ;  that  some  of  them  do,  and  will  stray,  cannot 
•be  denied  ;  but  the  comparative  decency  and  quiet  of  the  house  have  beei^ 
^r  these  two  seasons,  a  subject  of  congratulation. 

•  As  this  writer  so  disinterestedly  takes  up  the  cudgel  for  the  performer' a 
benefits,  it  is  npt  merely  necessary  to  prove,  that  the  h^use  contains  mo^ 
money  than  before ;  but  to  state,  that  many  of  them  have  cleared  firoin 
three  to  four  hundred  poundf^  on  their  nights,  ever  since  the  altera- 
jtion,  independent  of  their  weekly  salaries !  ! — It  is  not  neccssaiy  to 
contrast  this  with  the  averaged  incomes  of  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  ; 
eheu  lamentabile !  !  !-r-But  it  will  not  be  out  of  the  subject  to  regret  as  ^ 
inattcr  highly  regarding  the  interest  of  public  morality,  that  there  are  anv 
benefits  at  all ;  as  an  honourable  remuneration  may  be  easily  made  by  addi- 
.  tio&al  salary.  '  If  the  performers  are  ever  to  becpnie  a  respectable  body  of 
men  for  private  worth  as  well  as  public  talents,  it  must  be  accomplished  by 
detaching  them  from  those  groveling  pursuits  which  are  too  successful  in 
filling  a  theatre  ;  the  fact  is  well  known,  that  most  of  the  players,  even  of 
the  first  abilities,  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  frequenting  clubs  at  the  lowest^ 
pubJc  houses,  playing  tricks  of  obscenity  and  buffoonery,  to  the  very  scuni 
pf  the  metropolis,  in  order  to  put  off  thdr  tickets  \  the  conviviality  and 
spirit  of  their  manners  allures  weak  minJs  to  iinitation,  and  by  cpntinual 
}mbit,  they  themselves  become  drunken,  dissolute,  and  abandoned  charac* 
^rs,  a  disgi'ace  to  their  profession,  and  a  pest  to  that  socipty  which  their 
talents  mighj^  honour  as  well  as  polish. 

"  ^^ .  ■     ■  .^Wc  cannot  find 

In  reason,  but  that  those  whom  oft  we've  seen 
To  personate  a  gentleman,  noble,  wise, 
Faithful  and  gainsome,  and  what  virtues  ehe 
"^be  ppet  ^\r^^  to  adon^  him  >yit^  ^ 
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But  that  (ai  vessels  still  pBrtake  the  odour 
OFtbc  sweet  precious  liquors  they  contain) 
They"  "  wfV///"  "  be  really,  in  some  degree, 
The  thing  they  do  present" 

■    '    **  And  we  presume 
They  may  become  a  volume  in  which  all 
Those  excellent  gifts  the  stage  hath  seen  them  graced  with 
Are  curiously  bound  up." 

Wc  have  been  thus  prolix  not  po  answer  so  trite  a  writer,  but  because  the 
subject  is  interesting  and  ioiportant. 

The  idle  in  which  this  pamphlet  is  written,  is  worthy  of  tlie  matter  it 
asserts,  crude,  inflated,  and  hirsh,  "  stufftd  with  periods  of  a  mile/'  And 
it  would  be  difEcult  to  discover  which  is  displayed  i;i  strongest  colours,,  igno- 
rance, falsehood,  or  mulice, 

2T^  iMfattt  Rojc'us  icrgn  hjuiry  ifto  the  reqmjttis  of  an  Affor  :  e^mpr'finv  a  Cri* 
ticm  Antdif  is  •/  Y^unz  Betty* s  aBing  en  the  Lmdon  Beards  ;  a  compute feetch 
9f  fas  Life  i  an  Inveftigation  of  the  Merits  of  the  four  Pamphlets  tuhich  hvtH  been 
fahli/bed  refpeSing  htm,  by  Meffrs.  Jackfon^  Biffct,  Mem'tt,  and  HarUy,  Stric- 
tttresoH  tkeprejknt  State  of  the  Covefit-Garden  Company^  Wr.  By  7!  Harrai, 
E/f^  Jnther  of  a  MonJf  on  thg  Death  of  Mr.  John  Palmer ^  **  Obferuaiiovs  on 
the  m^  eminemt  Performers  of  the  London  Stage,'*  4'C.  &p.  Pf.  co.  Is»  6d. 
Allen.  ^        ' 

MR.  HARRAL  dates  his  motives  for  the  pablipatioa  of  this  traft  toli^ 
'*  a  refpe^  ibr  the  profeflion  of  an  adlor,  and  a  defire  to  place  the  legiti- 
mate and  honourable  members  of  that  profeliion  in  a  juil  point  of  view." 
His  tra^l  confequently  has  a  considerable  claim  to  originality ;  and  he  in* 
veftigates  the  reqaifites  wh^ch  an  a^lor  ought  to  poiTefs,  in  orcler  to  attain  to 
eminence  in  his  profeliion,  on  grounds  fo  truly  juft  and  philofophical, 
that  it  wonld  be  well  for  many  of  oar  conceited  votaries  of  the  fock  and  buf* 
kio,  if  they  were  to  attend  to  his  remarks.  We  (hall  add,  that  thefj;  ftric- 
tures  are  no  imitation  of  thofe  attempts  at  critictfrn^  which  tee^  in  onr 
daily  newspapers,  and  with  which  tne  well-infor^n^d  part  of  the  public 
are  fo  often  difgufted  ;  but  they  axe  the  jrational  fuggeftions  of  a  writer 
who«  to  a  juft  diCcrimination,  evidently  pniccs  a  conftderable  portion  of 
clafGcal knowledge.  Hisaccount  of  Master  Betty  is  well  written,  and  as  he 
lias  availed  himfelfof  fome  of  the  information  given  by  thp  preceding  bio- 
^rapHers  of  this  extraordinary  youth,  it  muft  be  pxefumed  as  authentic  as 
any  other  that  has  appeared.  His  remarks  oh  the  pan^phlecs  which  have 
bees  pobliihed  on  this  fubje^,  are jperfedlly  corred  :  bat  his  Ariflures  on 
tt^c  prefent  ftate  of  Covent-Garden-Company  ought  rather  t^  t)c  called  pa- 
negyrics, as  he  confesses  '*  that  it  is  not  his  intention  to  fearch  for  defers ^ 
which,  however,  we  think  he  might  have  found  abundantly,  wit&out 
icuch  trouble  in  the  feeking.  He  regrets  that  the  muftcal  compofltipns  of 
a  theatre  a^e  not  confined  to  one  individual  of  acknowledged  merit.  But 
would  not  this  be  a  monopoly  of  the  art,  to  thjc  m^tfrial  injury  6f  rifing 
merit  >  Mr.  Harral  muft  furcly  know  thUt  fox  want  of  the  kindly  hand  of 
unfoaght  patronage  the  bloflbms  of  brilliant  genius,  el^  chey  open  to  the 
view,  are  too  frequently  nipped  and  deftroyed  by  the  c&iliing  blaft  of  apa* 
thy  and  ncgleft. 

We  have  faid  enouch  to  /hew,  that  this  is  j^rhaps  the  beft  trafl  which 
ias  yet  appeared  om  the  fubjcft  of  the"**  Yowig  Rofdus** 
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Remarks  M  the  Edinburgh  Review  if  Dr.  Thomson's  System  tf  Chemisttj^.  By  the 
Autlior  of  that  Work.  8vo.  Pp.  64.  Hurft,  London  ;  ADderfon, 
Edinburgh ;  Gilbert  and  Hodges,  Dublin  ;  Braili  and  Raid,  Glafgow  i 
Brown,  Aberdeen;  Forfyth,  Elgin;  and  Young,  Invernefs.     1 804. 

OUR  readers  have  had  repeated  proofs  that  neither  we  ourfelves,  nor 
our  correfpondents,  have  been  inattentive  to  the  principles  and  proceed* 
ings  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  That  publication  is,  indeed,  conducted 
ona  plan  foextraordioary  as  fo  baffle  all  conjectures  with  regard  to  the 
motives  by  which  the  proprietors  and  editor  arc  inQuenced.  It  is  natural 
to  fuppofe  that  the  principal  obje6l  of  authors  in  general,  and  of  the  au- 
thors of  literary  journals  in  particular,  is  to  deferve,  or  at  leafl,  to  conci- 
liate the  favour  and  good-wilJ  of  the  public ;  fince  on  thefe  roufi  depend 
t>oth  emolument  and  mme.  But  the  £dinburgh  Reviewers  appear  to  have 
founded  their  hopes  of  fuccefs  on  maxims  entirely  oppofste.  InAead  of 
endeavouring  to  recommend  their  labours  by  a  faimful  anatyfis,  and  a  fair 
account,  of  the  different  worki  which  th^y  undertake  to  criticife,  they 
ifeem  to  have  fet  out  with  the  profefled  defign  of  declaring  war  on  (he 
l^bole  fraternity  of  authors.  It  is  certain,  at  lead,  that  very  few  of  t bore 
whom  they  have  honoured  with  their  notice,  have  met  from  them,  with  anj 
^ling  like  judice,  not  to  mention  candour.  Their  fydem,  it  mufi  be  acknow- 
ledged, is  a  bold  one,  and  difcovers  great  confidence  in  their  own  power?. 
It  is  likely,  however,  we  think,  to  be  attended  with  fome  inconvenience. 
Authors,  we  know,  whether  they  write  in  poetry  or  in  profe,  have  been 
Jong  regarded,  and  jurtly  Ip,  as  genus  initahiU;  and  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewers,  who  hav«  apparently  fixed  on  the  character  of  Ifhmael  as  the  fa- 
vourite model  by  which  to  form  their  own,  might,  with  prudence,  per- 
)iaps,  have  recoj)e£led  that,  while  that  patriarch's  "  hand  was  to  be 
againft  every  man,  every  man's  hand  was  to  be  againfl  him.**  It  is  really 
amufing  to  obferve  the  impotent  felf-lufficiency  with  which  thcfe  critics 
pretend  to  ere6l  theinfelves  into  judges,  from  whofe  fentence  LiieiC  fliall  be 
po  appeal.  And  it  is  certainly  fingular,  that  in  exa^  proportion,  a$  nearly 
as  mlTy  be,  to  the  merit  of  an  author,  is  their  anxiety  to  degrade  and 
vilify  his  work.  0£  this  very  numerous  indances  might  be  given,  were 
tills  the  proper  time  and  place.  But,  unquettionably,  none  more  promi* 
nent  can  be  produced  than  the  criticifm  which  gave  rife  to  the  pamphlet 
BOW  before  us. 

Dr.  Thomibn's  Sydem  of  Chemiflry  is  a  work  of  fuch  uncommon  raerif,^ 
and  acknowledged  to  be  fuch  by  the  ab left  judgas  both  at  home  and  abroad^ 
fhs^t,  although  we  imagined  ourfelves  well  acquainted  with  tite  temper  and 
fpirit  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  wje  yet  read  their  laboured  criticifm  oi\ 
that  work  with  complete  aftonilbme^it.  The  Critic's  power,  indeed,  to 
injure  Dr.  Thomfbn,  is  greatly  inferior  to  his  inclination ;  but  in  this  re- 
fpe£l  he  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed  :  for  no  man,  we  are  thoroughly 
perfuaded,  ever  laboured  more  flrenuoully  to  attain  liis  end,  as  far  as  the 
extent  of  his  abilities  would  permit.  Defe61s  and  miflakes  have  been 
fearched  for  with  a  keen  and  indefatigable  eye.  Some,  Dr.  Thomfon  al- 
lows, have  been  found ;  fgr  what  work,  on  fuch  a  fubje6tj  of  equal  ex- 
tent^ was  cygr  free  from  them  ?    But  where  they  ha^'e  not  been  fbunc^ 
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Chey  have  been  made  in  abundance  ;  and  the  art  of  mifreprefentation  hat 
Been  called  in  t^  fupplv  the  deficieiuy  of  (olid  grounds  of  cenfure.^- 
Nor  has  the  Reviewer  I'^rgoUen  the  liatknied  trick  of  befto wing  (bme  ge- 
neral and  \ii>appropriate  prjie  on  the  b«»ok,  which,  if  his  talent  for  mil- 
chief  were  equal  lo  his  malice,  he  would-confign  to  tiic  fnufT-fliops  ajid 
other  ler»  hofu^urijU|gplacos.  He  mufl'furely  have  entertained  a  mofl  con- 
lemptuous/^hinirtTihe  jutlgmenl  of  thofe  wiio  arc  accufiomed  to  read  the 
Edip.burg|rRcview,  when  he  to(»k  it  for  granted  that  they  were  incapable 
of  feeing  wrour;h  this  flimly  difgaile. 

When  we  hrll  perufcd  this  precious  morfe!  of  Northern  criticifro,  we 
were  imprelT'ed  witli  a  notion  that  I'omething  moro  wns  required  to  account 
lor  its  bitlernefs  than  thfe  common  quantity  of  gall,  lar^e  as  it  is,  which 
»  conflitutes  fo  edenti.il  an  ingredient  in  the  compoiition  oian  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewer. We  thought  that  the  firicuires  on  Dr.  Thomfon's  work  'difco* 
vered  luch  marks  of  envy  ar.d  ill-nature,  as  could  proceed  from  none  but 
an  anfuccelsful  rival ;  who  thus  took  oc  cailon  to  evacuate  his  fpleen  at  the 
general  and  well-deferved  rt- (iulation  which  Dr.  ThomCon  has  acquired.— 
For  our  fagacity  on  this  occalion,  we  hope  that  we  thail  be  allowed  fome 
frredit;  for  Dr.  Thorn fon  himtelf  has  fully  verified  our  conjecture.  It  i% 
obvious  that  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  perlon  of  his  Reviewer; 
and  the  following  (hort  quotation  will  explain  the  caufe  of  the  (uperabun* 
dant  bile  which  pervades  e^ery  part  of  the  Reviewer's  obfervations.  The 
Reviewer  has  ftrongly  condemned  Dr,  Thorafon's  arrangement.  On  this 
the  Do6lor,  among  other  things,  remarks  that  "  Reviewers  are  fo  eager  to 
point  out  errors,  that  they  do  not  allow  ihemfelves  to  conlider  the  fuojecl. 
•'  But,'*  adds  h6,  "  the  reader  will  he  (iill  more  liirprifed,  when  I  infona 
liifu'that  this  vc/jf  kevir:ver,  notwilhftanding  the  violence  of  his  attack,- 
ias  himitlf  publiiked  an  E/iitome  cf  Chemistty,  in  which  he  has  carried  my  ar- 
rangement, as  he  fuppoles,  to  the  ne/ilus  ultra  of  perfedion.'*  (P.  22.) 

From  the  particular  manner  in  which  this  Reviewer  is  here  defcribed 
by  Dr.  Thomfon,  our  readers  will  conclude  that  he  is  perfedly  well  known 
to  the  Literati  of  Edinbu;gh ;  which  is  really  the  cafe.  We  ourfelves  are, 
in  faQ,  in  pofleflion  of  his  name.  But,  alt.:ough  his  malignity  deferves  to. 
be  expofed,  his  name  is  not  of  fufliicicnt  importance  to  attract  any  part  of 
the  public  attention.  We  have  been  allured  that  his  attack  on  Dr.  Thdm* 
fon,  who  is  a  laborious  and  well-attended  Lecturer  on  Chemiftry,  in  the 
Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  was  written  rather  with  the  mean  and  ungen- 
tlemanly  detire  of  diminilhing  the  number  of  the  Do61or*»  pupils,  than 
with  any  hope  (which,  indeed,  woyld  have  been  madnefs,)  of  hurting 
the  faleof  his  book.  The  alVault,  in  truth,  appears  to  have  been  medi- 
tated for  a  confiderable  time.  "  I  h-arned,"  lays  Dr.  Thomfon,  "  that  the 
Reviewers,  in  the  fulnefs  of  their  hearts,  had  announced  their  intention  of 
attacking  my  work  whenevfr  it  (houid  appear."  (Pref.  p.  4-)  We  (haU 
here  tranfcribe,  from  the  Doclor's  "  Remaiks,"  two  important  palfages, 
for  the  length  of  which  we  fhould  certainly  apologize,  if  we  did  not  reflect 
bow  eminently  they  are  calculated  to  recommend,  to  univerfal  notice,  the' 
fcir  and  confcientious  impartiality  of  thv;  Edinburgh  Review. 

"  The  Reviewof  ray  work  was  cfxiimitled  to  the  charge  of  a  gentle^ 
paan  very  well  inclined,  it  was  fuppofed,  lo  tear  it  in  pieces.  The  manu* 
fcript  was  completed  in  five  weeks,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Editor, 
i«ith  exprefs  permiflion  to  make  what  alterations  on  the  Preface  he  thought 
jiro|)en    The  Editor^  why  is  fon4  of  farcafra,  thought  it  loo  tame  a  per- 
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formance  for  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  even  declared,  that  the  fnf^cB 
alone/ in  the  hands. of  a  good  \yorkman,  would  have  fumidied  futiicienC 
matter  for  filling  a  whole  Review  with  abufe  and  repartee.  It  was  thought 
requilite,  ofcourle,  to  give  it  a  few  touches  by  his  own  maAerly  hand; 
bur,  in/lead  of  confulting  the  original,  he  fatisfied  bimfelf  with  the  gar- 
bled account  of  the  Reviewer,  fiy  leaving  out  half  fentences,  and  prun- 
ing away  others  till  they  anfwered  his  purpofe,  he  has  totally  altered  the 
original  meaning,  and  fucceeded  in  giving  the  paragraph  fome  point,  at 
the  trifling  facriAce  of  truth  and  candour.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that 
the  accu rations  of  the  fame  kind,  fcattered  through  different  parts  of  the 
Review,  are  to  be  alcribed  to  (he  fame  caufe:  for  they  would  never  have 
occurred  to  any  perfon  who  had  peruied  the  work  itfeif.''  (Pp.  1 1 — 12.) 

Of  the  art  with  which  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  can  make  an  author 
/peak  iufl  what  they  pleafe.  Dr.  Thbmlon  produces  here,  in  a  note,  fo  ad- 
mirable a  fpecinien,  that  it  would,  we  think,  be  doing  tliefe  gejitlemen  great 
inju(iic*e  to  withhold  it  from  our  readers.  Dr.  Thomfon,  in  his  Preface 
had  faid : 

"  It  would  be  improper  to  pafs  over  in  filence  the  many  obfervations 
on  the  former  edition,  with  which  the  Author  has  been  privately  favoured,  or 
which  hav«  made  their  appearance  in  the  different  journals.  To  ihefe, 
fhe  prefent  edition  is  much  indebted  for  its  accuracy.  Several  hundred 
errors,  chiefly  in  the  numerals,,  have  been  pointed  out  and  correded, 
which  would  probably  have  efcaped  the  familiar  eye  of  an  Author.  The 
obfervations  on  the  plan,  tlie  arrangement^  and  the  execution  of  the 
work,  have  been  carefully  and  impartially  examined ;  the  impr-wements 
fuggefted  have  been  adopted,  while  the  remarks  which  appeared  inappli- 
cable or  unjufl,  have  been  difr«garded.'' 

To  moft  people-,  we  believe.  Dr.  Thomfon'f  conduct,  as  here  exhibited 
by  himfelf,  will  appear  highly  proper ;  and  his  language  is,  furely,  fuflli- 
ciently.  modell.  Let  us  now  contemplate  them  as  they  are  leprefented  by^ 
the  Edinburgh  Review. 

"  The  fecond  part  (of  the  Preface],"  fays  the  Reviewer,  •'  rather 
checked  our  growing  partiality ;  for,  inflead  of  returning  thanks  to  our 
fellow- labourers  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Tweed,  for  the  siimofl  unqualified 
approbation  which  they  beflowed  on  his  former  edition,  or  foliciting  the 
fame  attention  to  the  prefent,  he  boldly  fets  our  whole  corporation  at  de- 
fiance, and  denies  the  competency  of  our  tribunal." 

Do  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  entertain  fo  poor  an  opinion  of  the  judg- 
ment and  moral  feelings  of  their  readers,  a«;  to  fuppofe  that  they  can  neither 
perceive  nor  refent  to  glaring  and  unprincipled  a  falsehood  ?  The  other  paf- 
fag.-  which  we  promiJed  to  tranfcribe,  as  (iclcriptive  of  the  fpirit  of  this 
Review,  and  which  relates  to  the  flriflures  palled  on  the  executiM  of 
i)r.  Thomfon's  work,  is  as  followg; 

*'  Tnis  part  of  the  Rtiview  colt  the  Author  great  labour.  Immediately 
after  the  publication  of  my  work,  our  critical  Goliath,  armed  with  a  tre- 
mendous darning  needle,  equally  fitted  for  pricking  holes,  and  flicking  on 
patches,  and  provided  with  a  fufficient  number  of  (yringes  and  clyHer-pipes, 
filled  with  dirt  i^nd  mud,  fallied  forth,  after  having  vowed,  in  full  divan, 
that  he  would  not  return  until  he  had  pricked  and  befpattered  the  Author 
to   fome   purpofe.     His  faithful  Squire*  attended  him,   ready,   with  his 

r  ■  ■  ■■    -  ■        .  — —    ?'..." 

*  The  nam:?  of  4fhis  Squire  k  likewife  known  to  us:  bul  it  is,  if  pof* 
fibJe,  of  Aiil  l\;fs  importanoe  tban  that  of  the  Knight,« 
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^jiands  and  bis  heels,  (for  he  made  do  uf'e  of  his  head,)  to  execute  the  or- 
ders of  this  dough()'4cnight.  Five  weeks  did  they  wield  the  needle  and 
the  ctyder-pipc  without  intermiflion.  Nor  did  the)' confide  in  their  own 
ftrength,  ^at  a<  it  wa**,  bat  folicited  alCrtance  from  every  quarter. — 
Friends  and  foes  were  confuhed ;  and  the  faithful  fquire  has  been  beacd  to 
declare*  with  doleful  voice,  that  he  wore  out  two  pairs  of  (hoes  in  the  fer- 
vice.  In  plain  terms,  this  part  of  the  Review  cofl  the  Author  and  bis 
aQifiant  {(or  the  EUJinburgh  Reviewers  have  ingenioufly  contrived  to  in- 
troduce a  fet  of  understrappers'  or  Reviewers'  devils,  on  whom  the 
drudgery  of  col' eating  information  is  devolved,)  the  unremitted  labour  of 
five  weeks.  And,  not  latisfied  with  their  own  exertions,  they  confuhed 
every  fuppofed  reader  of  the  woi{;  to  whum  I  hey  had  accefs.  Committees 
lat  upon  particular  pages,  and  a  hundred  pens  were  drawn  to  meaCure  the 
accuracy  of  the  calculations  Surely,  then,  I  have  reafon  to  conclude  that 
every  error  of  confequence  has  been  dragged  into  notice.  A  whole  regi- 
ment of  Critics,  a  fault-hunting  for  five  weeks  through  four  common- (ized 
volumes,  mufl  furely  have  laid  hold  on  every  blunder,  however  inge- 
nioufly concealed.  If  a  work  pals  tolerably  through  this  ordeal,  it  may  cer« 
tainly  beconiidcred  as  fufiiciently  purified.'/ 

*•  The  reader  will  naluralty,"  continues  Dr.  Thomfon^  "  wifti  to  know 
why  fuch  pains  were  taken  to  dete^  faults,  while  the  other  parts  of  the 
performance  were  paHTed  over  in  contemptuous  (ilence.  Hapjtening  10  mak^ 
[when  1  made]  this  obfervation  to  a  friend  of  mine,  he  favoured  me 
with  the  following  folution :  '  Once,'  lavs  he,  '  I  put  a  fimilar  queiSion  to 
an  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  and  received  for  anfwer  r  We  wiflj  our  book  to 
sell,  and  know  enough  of  the  tafle  of  the  public  to  fuit  their  palate.— Ri- 
dicule and  invedtive  alone  are  certain  to  command  fuccefs.  Let  the  poor 
devils  of  Authors  fmarl ;  that  is  no  bufinefs  of  ours— -Such  is  their  plan, 
and  they  ad  up  to  it.  Reviews  are  not  un frequently  returned,  for  no 
other  fault  than  too  much  candour.  The  Review,  they  obferve,  is  excel- 
lent ;  but  it  is  not  fuflicicntly  farcalVic  lor  our  purpofe.  If  no  faults  can 
be  deteded  on  a  hiiiy  reading,  a  little  mifquotation  can  do  no  harm)  or 
you  may  dexteroufly  alter  the  meaning  of  the  Author,  and  then  abufe  him 
fbr  abfurdity.  Mo(l  of  our  readers  will  take  us  at  our  word,  and  inquire 
no  farther. 

"  Aduated,  no  doubt,*'  fays  Dr.  Thomfon,  "  by  thefe  worthy  motives, 
and  by  fome  others,  which  I  leave  to  the  fagacity  of  the  reader  to  difco- 
ver,  the  Reviewer  of  my  work  was  particularly  anxious  to  acquit  himfetf 
to  the  fatisfaclion  of  his  brethren.  And,  as  he  had  reafons  for  wifhing  to 
remain  concealed,  he  was  very  loud  in  public,  during  the  whole  time  of 
writing  his  remarks,  «^  praiting  mw  work,  efpecially  thofe  parts  of  it  which 
he  meant  to  fall  foul  of."   (Pp.  27,'  28,  29.) 

We  cannot  afford  to  consider,  in  detail,  either  the  Reviewer's  o]>jec- 
|ion$  or  Dr.  ThomfbnN  replies.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  give  a  fpcci- 
men  or  two  of  eacl).  Some  of  the  Reviewer's  obfervations  are  extremely 
fudicrous  from  t|)^ir  inconfiltency.  "  Nothing," -be  (iiys,  "  can  be  more 
flmple,  fcientifjc,  and  beautiful  than  the  arrangement'*  of  Dr.  Thomfon 's 
Syf^m.  Yet  he  afterwards  alfures  ns,  that  (his  fame  arrangement  "  is 
everywhere  inconfiftent  with  its  own  principles;  that  it  is  incomplete; 
and  that  it  fometimes  clafTes  together  bodies  which  have  little  analofify  • 
but  more  frequently'  divides  and  fubdividcs  the  account  of  a  connecied 
fi^bjediuto  ininute  portions^  which  are  fpattered  throu^^h  very  diflact  part« 
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of  the  work."  And  thus  we  find,  as  Dr.  Tbomfon  obferveij  that,  **  in  the 
]teviewer*s  opinion,  nothing  can  be  more  fimplc,  i'cientific,  and  beautiful, 
than^an  arrangement  every  where  inconlillent  wtlh  itfclC  incompletfs,  and 
which  flitters  down  and  fcatters connoted  fubjefls."  (P.  19  ) 

Dr.  Thomfon  hail  divided  fimple  fubilances  into  cmfinablt  and  uncm' 
finable.  But  thi:^,  according  to  the  Reviewer,  is  a  faife  diviiion  ;  ibr  light  and 
heat,  the  fubttances  termed  by  Dr.  Thomfon  unconfinabky  imy,  it  lcems» 
be  confined  in  proper  veffels.  "  Clothing  is  uled  to  confine  the  warmth 
of  our  body  ;  our  furnaces  are  conHruded  of  bad  conduQors^  to  prevent  the 
^iflipation  of  the  heat ;  and  caloric  may  be  abfolutehy  confined  in  a  vessel^ 
tee,  asiongasthe  veficl  itfelf  will  laft.  Light  is'ltill.  more  confiuable.— 
E\cry  room  is  furnished  with  fliutters  to  exclude  it,  and  the  dark  lanthorn 
was  contrived  to  confine  it.*' 

"  I  congratulalp  the  public,"  fays  Dr.  Thomfon,  "  on  this  notable  di/"- 
covery,  and  hope  that  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  will  fecure  it  to  them- 
felves,  and  to  the  northern  ))art  of  the  empire,  by  a  patent.  In  a  warm 
fummer  like  the  lafl,  a  prodigious  number  of  dark  ianthorns  might  have 
been  filled  with  fun-beams ;  and  in  the  cold  fprings,  which  almofl  annually 
irifit  this  northern  kingdom,  they  might  doubtleis  difpofe  of  (heir  whole 
flock  to  great  advantage.  Somd  fqueamifh  gentlemen  have  been  announc- 
ing their  fears  that  the  Edinbuigh  RevieW  will  not  be  a  long  liver.  How 
confolin^  then,  muft  it  be  to  us  all,  to  confider  that  the  worthy  proprietor, 
and  his  mend,  have  hit  upon  fo  ingenious  and  inexhauflible  a  lubflitute  !— 
For  though  it  is  certainly  poffible  that  the  public  may  lofe  their  relifh  for 
thofe  diihesofabufe,  which  they  fwallow  at  prefent  with  fo  much  avidity, 
I  think  I  may  Venture  to  enfure  a  permanent  faile  of  the  new  commodity,  at 
leaft,  on  this  fide  of  the  Tweed." 

"  I  readily  acknowledge  that  this  difcovery  knocks  my  terms  on  the 
head,  and  p.-omile^  therefore,  to  change  them  for  any  others  which  the 
Re\'iewers  may  think  proper  to  lubtlitute,  whenever  they  choofe  to  fend 
roc  an  ice-bafket  of  heat,  and  a  dark  lanthorn  of  light.  Till  then,  I  mufl 
be  allowed  the  liberty  of  preferring  them,  even  to  the  terms ^Jerable  and 
im/mderable,  which  the  Reviewer  has  kindly  offered  me  as  altogether  un- 
connected with  hypothefis.  But  thcfe  terms,  though  they  do  not  fult  my 
purpofe  exadly,  fugged  a  mofl  important  fuperiority  which  the  manufac- 
ture of  fuu-beams  has  over  every  other.  The  fce-bafkets  and  dark  Ian- 
thorns will  receive  no  fenfible  addition  of  weight,  though  crammed  full  of 
heat  and  light ;  fo  that  any  quantity  whatever  of  Ihefe  bodies  may  be 
tranfmitled,  by  any  animal  whatever,  without  the  fraallefl  inconvenience. 
I  take  the  liberty  to  recommend  asses  as  very  proper  for  the  occalion. — 
It  has  been  remarked  of  late,  that  thefe  animals  thrive  very  well  in  thi$ 
country.  They  are  fufficiently  long-winded  ;  and  r^taralifts  have  juft  af- 
certained  that  they  are  animals  of  tafte ;  that  their  voices  are  very  mufi- 
cal ;  and  that  they  have  a  great  relifti  for  Italian  poetry."**(Pp.  22 — ^24.) 

One  fpecimen  more  we  muft  yet  extract.  "  But  the  terms,"  fays  our 
eminently  learned  Chemifl,  "  are  not. the  only  objectionable  part  of  the  ar- 
rangement. I  have  begun,  it  feems,  with  a  let  of  bodies  that  are  not  tan- 
gible, and  'have  plunged  my  readers,  in  the  very  firll  page,  (titatif,  being 
interpreted,  the  \9tkpageJ  into  all  the  intricacies  of  a  pneumatic  appara- 
tus, and  have  perplexed  them  with  different  kinds  of  gafes,  before  they 
cnn  be  fuppofed  to  have  any  conception  of  air  being  a  body  polfeffed  ot* 
^emical  properties,  or,  indeed,  to  have  any  conception  of  chemical  pro* 
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pertie3  mt  alt.'  What  poor  namfknls,  chemical  readers  itTeems,  ar^ ! — 
Perhaps  it  might  hare  b«en  proper  to  hare  treated  fuch  ignorant  fellows 
with  ientences  like  the  following : 

«  Matter  is  of  different  fpecies.  The  phenomena  of  matter  are  rega- 
lated  by  attrafiion  and  repulfion/ 

This  is  the  ftyle  which  the  Reriewnr  would  hare  appmred  of.  Permit 
me  here  to  afk  a  queftion  or  two.  Are  light  and  heat,  with  which  Chemifts 
oflen  begin,  more  tangible  than  oxygen  gas^  falphur,  pborpfaorus»  and 
charcoal  ?  Is  it  eafier  to  comprehend  the  metaphyfic*;  of  heat  than  the 
method  of  heating  an  iron  pot  to  rednefs,  and  of  plunging  burning  fulphur 
and  phofphorus  Lnioaglafs  jar?  i  begin  with  oxygen  ;  becaufe  a  know- 
ledge of  it  is  neceffary  foe  enabling  us  to  underfiand  almod  all  other  fub- 
liances,  and  becaufe  its  properties  are  eafily  explained.  The  phenomena 
of  the  (imple  fubflances  are  the  rood  entertaining  and  alluring  to  begin* 
ners,  and,  of  courfe^  the  moll  readily  underflood  and  remembered.^ — 
(Pp.  25—26.) 

We  could  eafily  quote  from  this  maderly  pamphlet  a  great'  number  of 
paflages,  which  are  equally  diftinguiflicd  by  folidity  of  argument  and  by 
Keennefs  of  wit.  The  unfortunate  Reviewer  is,  in  mort  in(lances  in- 
deed, not  only  confutc'li^  but  convinced  of  ignorance,  and  covered  with 
ridicule.  We  are,  ho.vever,  in  danger  ol  exceeding  our  limits,  and 
muft,  therefore,  rellrain  our  Itrong  propenfity  to  exhibit  Dr.  Thomfon 
more  at  large  in  a  ft)  le  of  writing  in  which  he  feems  peculiarly  qualified  lo 
excel.  But  one  part  of  ihs  papiphlet  does  him  fo  much  honour,  as  a  can- 
did and  ingenuous  man,  that  it  cannot  be  mentioned  without  the  higheli 
praifc.  The  real  errors  which  the  lynx-eyed  Reviewer  has  been  able  Co 
difcover,  are  trivial  and  few.  But  Dr.  Thomfon  himfelf  has  difcQ%'ered 
feveral*  which  he  thinks  of  importance  ;  and  has  proved  his  title  to  the 
confidence  of  the  public,  by  taking  tbis  ooportunity  of  pointing  tl^em 
oaf^  As  this  portion  of  the  pamphlet  mud  oe  very  acceptable  and  ufe- 
ful  to  all  who  are  poflfeiTed  of  his  work,  we  (hall  make  no  apology  for  jn- 
ferting  it  entire. 

'*  I  flatter  myfclf,"  fays  Dr.  Thomfon,  "  that  I  have  fucceeded  in  *f- 
futing  moft  of  the  ferious  charges  brought  againfl  me.  But,  I  tear,  that  I 
maft  afcribe  my  efcape  rather  to  the  ignorance  of  the  Reviewer,  than  to 
the  want  of  mi  Hakes  in  the  work  reviewed.  I  have  not  had  leifure,  in- 
deed^ fully  to  examine  the  edition  (ince  it  came  from  the  prefs ;  yet  the 
occafional  glances,  which  I  have  made,  deteded  feveral  errors ;  the 
mod  important  of  which  are  the  following ; 

•'  1 .  The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  Englilh  guinea,  whicK  I  copied  froqi 
Briflbn  and  Hauy,  (Chemiftry,  Vol.  1.  p.  143.)  is  erroneous.  Hj^tchett 
hasfhewn,  that  the  denfity  of  gold  alloyed  with  copper  is*  lefs  than  tb^ 
medium." 

'<  2.  In  the  fame  page  I  have  erroneoafly  fhited  tbe^propurtion  of^lloy 
in  our  filvcr  coin  1-1 6th.    It  ought  to  be  M^th.** 

"  3.1  have  erroneoufly  dated  putt^  to  be  an  oxide  of  tin.  It  con- 
tains likewife  lead.  This  midake  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Arthur  ^ikin* 
in  the  Annual  Review.  A  fpecimen  which  I  analyfed  was  con^poibd  qF 
two  parts,  oxide  of  lead;  and  one  part  oxide  of  tin.'^ 

"  4.  In  page  239  of  the  fan^e  volume,  line  Q  firom  the  botlUun»  for 
•  4.  8'  read  '  4.  oV 

''  5,  Ibid. 
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**  5.  Tbid.  p.  39S,  line  15,  deli  the  word  iwvctsefy.  Tbif  miftakc  was 
pointed  out  by  the  Edinburgh  Review.'* 

*'  6.  The  difcovery  of  the  fact,  that  water  begins  to  expand  when  cool- 
ed below  42^,  which!  afcribe  to  Deluc  (in  Vol.  I.  p.  352,  of  my  fyU 
tem,)  was  made  long  before  by  Dr.  Crowne,  and  exhibited  publicly  to 
the  Royai  Society.  See  Birche's  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Society,  VoL  iV. 
p.  253.  For  this  piece  of  in  formation  1  am  obliged  to  Protelfor  Robi- 
fon.** 

*'  7.  Ibid.  p.  358.  In  the  table  of  nYelting  points,  that  of  fj^erroaceti 
hf^tdown  at  '  133<»;'  it  ought  to  be  '  115.'  Sec  Smith  Gibbcs,  Phif. 
Tranf.  1795,  p.  2\0. 

"  8.  The  cryihls  of  pure  lime,  ftated  (in  p.  507,  Vol.  I.)  to  have 
been  obtained  by  Trommfdorf,  are  not  cryflals  of  lime,  but  of  fubmuriat 
of  lime.     Berthoilet." 

"  9.  Vol.  II.  p.  216,  line  18,  for  '  volatile'  reofi  'porcelain," 

"  10.  In  my  claffification  of  (alts,  (Vol.  II.  p.  307),  I  have  arrangefl 
^h»hk9sAhats  among  thofe  which  arc  decompoi'ed  when  heated  with  char- 
coal. This  is  inaccurate:  ior  it  is  well  known  to  chcmifls  that  feveral  of 
the  alkaline  and  earthy  phofphats  want  that  property." 

"  II.  In  Vol.  II.  p.  327,  I  afcribe  the  dllcovery  of  muriat  of  roagnefia 
to  Dr.  Black.  This  is  inaccurate.  Tiie  fait  had  been  very  well  defcribed 
before  by  Brown.    See  Phil.  Tranf.  Nos,  377  ;ind  378." 

"  12.  In  my  account  of  ieer,  (Vol.  IV.  p.  4.66.),  I  have  exp.-efled  my- 
felf  rather  loofely,  when  I  (ay  that  it  is  cudomary  to  ufe  only  one>  third  of 
malt.  I  allude  to  the  diflillers,  who,  by  that  method,  improve  the  (Irengtlr 
of  their  wa(h.    The  brewers,  1  fuppole,  employ  malt  only." 

••  IS.  In  my  account  of  urinary  calculi,  (p.  667,)  I  eironeoufly  place 
carBcnat  ^  lime  among  the  ingredients;  and  in  p.  671,^  quote  the  au^ 
thoritv  of  Mr.  Crumpton  for  the  tad.  But  the  calculus  which  he  texa^ 
mined  was  not  a  urinary,  but  a  pulmonary  concretion.  The  paragraph, 
'of  courfe,  ought  to  be  inferted  under  the  account  of  the  pulmonary  ^n- 
cretions  in  p.  659 J^  (Pp.  58 — 51.) 

Ample  as  our  extra^s  have  already  been,  we  cannot  conclude  without 
'laying  before  our  readers  fome  additional  obfervations,  with  which,  no 
dottbt,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  and  particularly  the  gentleman  em- 
ployed to  operate  on  Dr.  Thomfon's  work,  mud  be  highly  delighted. 

**  Such,**  he  fays,  "  are  the  mi(takes  which  I  have  (litherto  detected. 
I  here  oiTer  them  to  my  worthy  friends,  if  they  ithink  of  bringing  me  be- 
fore iheif  tribunal  a  fecond  time.  I  fhall  only  take  the  liberty  to  requed 
of  them«  at  parting,  not  to  indulge  loo  frevly  in  thoftj  unjuJl.fiable  arts  <»f 
critfcifm,  which  fo  unhappily  diftingui.h  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Any 
man  can  abitfe  and  call  names;  any  man  can  mifquotie  and  pervert  tlie 
meaning  of  an  author:  but  to  difcriminate  between  faults  and  perfedions, 
^hd  to  point  out  the  various  degrees  of  merit  with  juflice,  belong  only  to  a 
fupertor  mind.  If  they  muft  indulge  in  feverity,  let  them  not  lofe  fight 
cfcandoar.  Had  the  Review  of  my  work  podeifed  that  character,  though 
1  miffht  have  been  dlfpleafed  at  the  feverity  of  their  ilriclures,  I  fliould  at 
ieaft  have  been  filent.  But,  if  they  jire  determined  to  abufe  indifcrimi- 
nately,  right  or  wrong,  without  regard  to  juflice;  let  them,  at  lead,  em- 
ploy writers  who  have  fome  (hare  of  abilities,  and  who  underfland  a  Uttfe  . 
of  the  fobje6t  on  which  they  pretend  to  decide.'* 
f*  Now  that  they  have  given  their  opinions  to  the  pablic,  I  am  tery 
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^  frocn  advifing  them  to  retrad.    To  acknowledge  a  fault,  woald  dero» 
gate  from  the  dignity  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  a^vid  might  induce  even 
their  admirers  to  fuppofe  them  not  abfolutely  infallible.     Let  them  Hick' 
boldly^  therefore,  to  all  their  charges,     i  would  recommend  it  to  theni 
even  to  be  facetious  un  the  occaiion,  and  to  expatiate  on  the  silliness, 
tamemss^  and  instjiidity  of  thefe  remarks  of  mine ;  but  never  to  commit 
themfelves  by  defcending  to  particulars.     While  they  keep  to  general  ob- 
fervations^  even  the  ignorant  may  conHder  themfelves  as  I'aie.     The  words 
mean,  vulgar,  contemptible^  trifiing^  insufficient,    &c.    flmuld    be    always    at 
hand ;  and  if  repeated  with  proper  aliurance,  will  gain  them  fome  credit. 
But,  above  all,  let  them  inlid  upon  it,  that  all  their  former  obfervations 
are  juil,  ar.d  that  not  one  of  their  objections  has  been  refuted.     Let  them 
dwell,  in  an  efpecial  manner,  on  the  abfurdities  of  my  arrangement,  on 
the  errors  in  my  calculations,  and  my  ignorance  of  multiplication  and  divi- 
fion.     This  alune,  if  properly  managed,  will  be  fufficient  to  render  them 
invulnerable.     For  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that,  if  a  cham- 
pion finds  an  opinion  or  aHertion  fo  completely  refuted,  that  it  is  no  longer 
tenable,  and  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  is  reiolved  not  to  give  it  up  ;  nothing 
aofwers  his  nurpofe  fo  well  as  to  re/ieat  his  opinion  or  alTertion  as  pofitively 
as  ever,  ana  without  condefcending  to  take  any  notice  ol   the  refutation. 
This  (hews  a  becoming  fpirit,  and  a  confidence  in  the  goodnefs  of  ones 
caofe,  both  of  which  are  known  to  have  their  weight  with  the  fpedators 
and  the  judges;  and  the  adverfary,  when  he  finds  hirafelf  thus  handled, 
will  either  be  reduced  to  the  neceHity  of  holding  his  peace,  or  at  leaft 
lie  will  fpeak  to  nopurpofe.     Had  Rabelais  been  obliged  to  keep  company 
with  a  regiment  of  geefe,  his  finefl  flights  would  have  been  rewarded' 
with  hiffes." 

"  Our  worthy  Critics  ouglit,  therefore,  to  review  this  pamphlet  of  mine, 
imleft  they  think  it  better  to  publiih  z  second  Review  of  the  work  itfelf.  By 
the  ufaal  methods  of  per.verfiun  and  mifquotation,  they  may  make  both  as 
ridiculous  as  they  pleafe.  In  that  cafe,  I  pledge  myfelf  beforehand,  to  exa- 
mine their  objections,  and  to  lay  the  refult  of  them  before  the  public. 
The  old  channels  of  information  are  Hill  open  to  me.  In  the  preced- 
ing remarks  I  have  been  exceedingly  moderate,  purpolely  palling  over  fe- 
veral  precious  fpeculations  which  occupy  a  confiderable  portion  of  the 
Review  of  my  work.  But  if  I  find  it  ncceffary  to  refuine  the  pen  a  fecond 
time,  it  will  not  be  expeded,  I  hope,  that  I  iliall  (land  merely  on  the 
.    ^efenfive.'*  (Pp.  61— 63.) 

We  may  venture,  we  think,  to  aHTure  Dr.  ThomGan  that  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewers  will  not  be  forward,  by  conferring  the  honour  which  he  ht-ra 
iblicits,  to  afford  him  an  occafion  of  reluming  his  pen. 

,ji  Sufflement  to  an  Examination  of  the  Stri^ures  ef  the  Critical  Reviewers  on 
the  Tranjlation  of  yxvenal,     4to.     Hatchard. 

IN  noticibg  the  attack  of  the  Critical  Reviewers  on  Mr.  GlfTord's  "  Ex- 
amination/' we  ventured  to  predid  that  tbeir  ill-judged  atten^pt  to  in*' 
timidate  him  by  threats  of  fature  vengeance,  would  produce  that  rcpljr 
which  the  iml>ecility  of  their  malice  would,  perhaps,  fail  to  draw  forth. 
Accordingly  we  have  here  a  fpirited  retort,  in  which  every  charge  that  was 
formerly  brought  againfi  them  is  repeated,  and  enforced  with  a  mafs  o£ 
tBTideoce  which  ieaVes  no  pof&bility  of  farther  cavil  on  the  fuhjed.    The 

aonalt 
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annals  of  literature  do  not  famifli.many  examples  of  a  cafligation  fb  merit- 
ed, and  fo  {cvere  :  it  has  h^d  the  effed  which  we  progooilictted ;  and  the 
drawcanfirs  who  threatened  to  '*  artatomixe  the  iranjlation  of  JuvinaJ,  and 
expoje  bis  morlid  anatomy ^^  (fuch  is  the  "  dignified  language"  of  the  critics,) 
have  judicioufly  borne  their  fufferings  in  filence,  and  *' jet  flagrant/rom 
the  fcourgc,"  flunk  trembling  and  abalhed  from  the  field. 

We  fee  no  neceflity  for  entering  into  any  details  on  fo  unequal  a  diA 
putc — ub'i  iu  fulfas  fgo  vapuh  tantum — ajid  which  muft  now  be  confiderf*^ 
as  finally  decided.  One  fpecimen  of  Mr.  G.'s  ftyle  and  munner  we  ibaQ 
fubjoln,  becaufe  it  contains  as  complete  an  expofure  of  literary  quackery  aft 
we  ever  witneffrd  j  and  fully  coincides  with  our  own  ideas  of  the  fubjed.  ' 

*'  The  laft  objedion  is  raifed  againft  a  notf.  '  Mr.  G.  freiendi  to  de- 
fpife  a  fancy  of  Bruce,"  &c.  Crit  Rev.- Nov.  1802,  p.  326.  There  is  no 
pretence  in  the  matter :  what  I  thought  I  fpoke ;  and  have  no  pbjedion 
to  repeat.  Bruce  is  unfounded  in  eve.y  thing  that  he  has  laid  refpeding 
Juvenal.  But  1  do  not  therefore  djpife  him,  though  I  do  his  defender 
inoft  heartily :.  firft,  for  his  fpiteful  mifrcprefe  tation  of  me ;/  and  next,  for 
his  afinine  juftification  of  Bruce ; — "  the  Egyptians  devoured  human  flc(h 
in  a  famioe,  eleven  years  after  Juvenal's  death  j  therefgre  they  were  can- 
nibals when  he  wrote."  Q.  £.  D.  Admirable !  As  you  were  pleafed,  Sir, 
to  refer  me  to  your  Review  of  Abdollatiph,  I  turned  to  it;  and  mufl  take 
the  liberty  of  obferying,  that  it  is  tiuly  worthy  of  you.  The  review  of  Ju- 
renal  is  not  more  grofsly  ignorant.  I  now,  too,  can  account  for  fome  of 
your  malignity.  I  have  the  misfortune,  it  appears,  in  diifenting  from 
Bruce,  to  differ  alfo  from  you;  and  you  feel  it !  fiut  the  reader  fhidl  have 
your  "  fage  annotations." 

"  Juvenal,  who  Lad  a  military  command  in  Egypt*  accufes  them  of  de- 
vouring dead  bodies  raw : 

'  Conienta  cadaver  e  crude*  Sat*  xv.  83 

'*  If  you  can  read  the  Latin,  you  muft  know  that  he  accufes  them  only 
of  devouring  a  dead  ^tf</v  raw ;  and  i if  you  can  read  any  thing,  you  ought 
to  conclude,  from  the  horror  and  amazement  be  exprefles  at  it,  and  from 
bis  forbearing,  amidft  all  his  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  natives,  to  charge 
them  with  cannibalifm,  that  the  crime  was  unknown  amongfl  them.  The 
poor  wretch,  of  whom  Juvenal  fpeaks,  was  killed  in  a  religious  fray,  and 
torn  to  pieces  and  eaten  in  a  moment  of  frenzy,  by  the  zealots  of  a  creed 
different  from  his  own.  The  French,  during  the  progrefs  of  their  horrible 
jrevolntion,  have  torn  out  and  devoured  the  hearts  of  many  women  and 
Ipriefb,  yf t  who  ever  thought  of  defcribing  them,  on  that  account,  as  a  na- 
fdon  that  fed  on  human  fiefh '  Fixed  and  general  manners,  not  fuddea 
{ebullitions  of  political  and  religious  fury,  ought  in  juftice  to  ellablifh  the 
Ichacafter  of  a  people. 

"  We  own  that  we  hnvcjpared  no/iains  to  find  out  fome  other  meaning 
f  for  cadavere,  befides  a  human  corfe,  but  without  *fuccefs.'    If  thefc  cx- 
'  traordinary  pains  procured  you  a  double  pot  of  beer  from  Mr.  Hamilton,  tt 
is  well ;  but  with  what  inexprefiible  fcorn  mall  every  man  of  fenfe  regard 
fuch  miferable  quackery !     Juvenal  tells  a  plain  flory ;  one  man  fell  in 
,  the  flight  of  his  party  j  the  vidorious  enemy  leized  and  tore  him  to  pieces  > 
they  did  not,  adds  he,  w^it  for  fire  and  fpits  to  drefs  him,  but  were  con- 
tent with  the  raw  carcafs^  *  contenta  cadofuere  crudo*     What  other  meaning 
did  the 'fage  commentator'  want  for  cadaveftf    \%  It  not  obvious  to  ft   . 
^  ^  chUd 
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ihtid  of  three jrears  old  that  the  plain  canftrndion  of  the  word  is  the  onlf 
one  which  can  make  fenfe'of  the  {raiTage  ?  Yet  the  critic  '  foares  do  pains, 
Ibrfootb,  to  find  out  fome  othermeaniog  for  cadawrt,  befides  a  human  corfe  !* 

'•  Were  the  Egyptians  really  less  depraved  in  the  time  of  the  Sat) rift?" 
Le(«  def»raved  than  what !  I  wifh  Mr.  Hamilton  would  get  fome  one  to  put  ' 
your  jargon  into  Englifh; — '  the  evidence  of  Juvenal  him  Pel  f  decides  in  the 
nefralive/  Crit.  Rev.  p.  3S9*  This  Ihall  not  ferve  your  turn,  n(*r  will  I 
fufier  you  to  evade  the  point  by  chaneinir  the  terms  in  difpute.  Tlie  '  de- 
pravit/  of  the  Egsptians  (for  whom  I  care  sl%  little  as  another)  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  quetiion.  You  alferted  chat  this  people  were  habitual  can 
nibak  in  the  days  of  Juvenal,  and  you  attempted  to  prove  it  &om  his  own 
words,  tmttmta  cadaven  crutlo.  In  reply  to  this,  I  affirmed  that  you  could  not 
cbnflrue  thepalFage,  which,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  Satire  from 
whence  it  is  taken,  is  diredly  lii  the  face  of  your  argument;  and  that  you 
were  fcaodalouOy  ignorant  of  its  purport  and  defign. 

Driven  from  this,  too  "  dull"  for  convidion,  and  too  ^  vain'*  for  inftruc- 
tioD,  you  now  return  to  the  charge,  and  endeavour  to  prove  your  mod  ab« 
ford  portion  by  anoiher  exnraA  from  the  fame  Satire,  of  whieh,  as  before, 
you  do  not  comprehend  a  fingle  word !  ^**  That  the  eating  of  human  flefh 
was  not  uncommon  in  the  age  of  AbdoUatiph,  we  have  ihown  in  an  article 
lowiint'idid  by  tbofe  who  ^9Xi  judge  !!P^  No  doubt  of  it,  unjot  iromve  km* 
jours,  un  pJus  /ot  qui  Fajru'te;  and  even  the  acrollics  of  Mr.  Parfons  ma/ 
ftfjjihly  have  found  un  plus  Jot  to  admire  them.  After  what  I  have  faid  of 
tlie  **  article/'  however,  the  judgmeni  of  tiiafe  who  commetded  it,  mufl  be 
deeoacd  peculiarly  valuable.  •*  Will  Mr.  G.  truft  to  Juvenal  bimfilf? 
We  imagine  that  he  will  not,  fince  his  tranflation  give<  the  paflage  unfauly* 
fully*    He  was  unable  or  avcrfe  to  render  with  propriety, 

"  Jed  qui  mofdcrt  cadaver 

'*  Suflinuit,  nil  unquam  bac  ca^ne  libentius  edit, 

^  which,'*  pray  obferve, ''  has  vp  ailation  to  the  man  who  came  firft 
or  laft«  but  is  a  distinct  and  isolated  obsrrvation,  expofing  the  fe« 
fociou!!  greed^nefs  of  thofe  whom  w£  mull  dill  denominate  cannibals  !'* 
Crit  Rev.  p.  339. 

Very  good.     1  pafa  over  what  rebates  to  inyfelf  *  to  come  to  your  Achil- 
lean arguinent.  Youjay^  that  the  palTage  has  *'  no  relation  to  the  man,  &c. 
^nt 

•  I  may  jull  obferve,  howevpr,  that  I  have  gvven  the  ivhole  of  the  paffa^^e, 
not  word  for  word,  (which  is  the  only  idea  tins  poor  driveller  has  of  tranl- 
lation,  and,  indeed,  the  only  way  in  which  be  can  read  it  with  the  original,) 
but  ihe  general  feiife.  Liicrally  rendered,  it  is  **  But  whoever  could  bear  § 
to  gnaw  THIS  carcafe,  never  tailed  any  i.eth  more  willingly;  fur/'  (fuch 
is  the  coitneilion  which  the  wueful  ignorance  of  the  Critical  llevie  a  ers  coulct 
not  find,'and  therefore  de  .iedto  exiil  ;)*'  fo  r,  that  info  odiou>  a  fad,  you  may 
not  trouble  yourfelf  to  doubt  or  inquire  whether  the  Jrft  who  fwallowed  it 

was 

§  Could  bear:  Jafi,\mi\  Tlus  word  alone  was  fuf&cient  to  (hew  that  the 
Egrptians  were  not  cannibals;  and,  indeed,  would  have  fliewn  it  to  any 
but  the  Critical  Reviewers,  wfaofe  acquaintance  with  Latin  reaches  no  farther 
Chan  the  child's  Vocabulary,  and  wh.  fe  general  ignorance  is  beyond  cr^ 
dibiUiy. 
■   so.  ttxxx.    roL*  XX.  H 
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bai  i&  a  dt(lind  and  i/ilated  fibfeiratioo  !!***  Tareafixi  wkkyou  if  a  wafe 
of  time  j  all  that  can  be  done>  therefore,  !•  to  fliew  that  tbc  Sredrewrfi 
df  jour  afTcrtioD  is  the  troth,  and  that  it  ia  advanced  for  the  firft  time  b^ 
yourfelves.  So  far  from  being  an  ^  ifolaUd  obfenration/'  it  applies,  with 
the  UTMOST  FORCE  OF  c^NNiCTiON,  to  the  feft  of  th«  tranfadion,  and  ia 
fpoken  of  the  c^rcafe  of  the  man  who  fell  in  the  combat,  and  ^^m  otbir: 

But  he  whofe  fiomach  fufFer'd  him  to  eat 

7'i6#carcafe ,  Holt  »  at* 

.  But  he  tliat  of  the  Carcafe  got  a  bit. 
Ne'er  tafted  any  fiefh  fo  fweet  as  ti; 

The  guefls  are  found  too  numerous  for  ibe  treat  i 

But  all,  tt  feems,  who  had  the  luck  to  eat. 

Swear  they  ne'er  tailed  more  delicious  meat.  Drtden. 

thejp— cat  h'm  raw ; 
Nay,  they  pronounced,  and  this  is  ftill  more  r^re. 
That  they  ne'er  tailed  more  delicious  fare. 
Aik  not  if  Htkcjirfi  eater,  &c.  Ow&ii.. 

But  he  who  bore  to  gnaw  the  carcafei  never  ate  any  thing  more  wiUingI/ 
ihaa  this Jlrjb }  Fda,  &c.  Maj>an.   * 

Ne  t'informe  point  fi  le  frejnxm  forcene — dont  la  dent  paut  entamer  u 
cadaver,  dec.  «  Dussaulx. 

Rationem  reddit  quare  tam  Ubentcr  comederit    Nam  ille  qui  ftetit  »//f- 
mus^icc,  BaiTAN.  in  loco^ 

Yet  it  feeros  the  paflage  has  "ho  relation  to  the  man  who  came  firft  or 

Homo  efferatits.  qai  naturam  in  ie  viotaverit,  tt/fmel  hoc  cadaver  ha- 
lAinis  mordere  fuftinuiti  nihil  unquans  hac  humana  came  libentius  edit* 

LvaiKinloco.    " 


waspleafed,  I  inform  you  that  the  /j^,  who  came  up  when  the  body  wa^ 
devoui>ied»  fcraped  the  ground  with  his  finger,  thai  he  might  tafte  of  tha 
blood  1"     Ifay: 

But  left  you  doubt,-  if  tbo(e  who  came  in  time, 

Kird  at  the  bloody  banquet,  and  the  crime, 

HcUfti'd  the  treat  -,  know  thofe  who  came  the  laH^ 

And  whfn  the  reft  had^finifli'd  the  rfcpaft, 

StoopM  down,  and,  fcraping  where  the  wretch  had  lain> 

Wiik  favage  plcafure  Iick'd  the  gory  plain.     P.  ^79. 

What  is  there  ImperfeS  in  thii  ?  I  thought  the  critics  (not  the  Criiicat 
Reviewers}  would  have  been  pleafed  at  this  compreffion  of  a  difgafting  and 
horrible  narrative,  which  has  always  appeared  tedioufly  minute  to  every 
reader  of  tafte,  and  for  whicli,  indeed,  Juvenal  has  been  juCQy  reproved. 
Of  all  tbis^  however^  the  unfortunate  idiot  before  us  was  completdyigr 
norant. 
^  ImigbC 
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I  might  proceed  in  thw  manner  fbrongh  the  whole  bocty  of  trandators 
fod  commentators,  not  one  of  whom,  from  the  age  of  Javeoal  to  the  pre-* 
fent,  eter  uibdenlood  it  in  any  other  fenfe  than  that  which  is  here  given.' 
Honreonld  they;  the  words  can  bear  no  olher,  And  yet  this  •♦learned 
tribanal^**  with  *' all  the  principal  editors  and  Iranfl^t  rs  before  ihem/* 
(p.  338,)  have  the  portentous  rtapidity  to  :ffirm  that  the  **pafrage  is  a  dis- 
tinct" aiid  ISOLATED  obfcrvalibn!!!*'  ITkey  are  *•  familiar  with  Hrtmi- 
nius,"  (338,)  from  wham  I  haTe  taken  the  lall  two  poftivc  co/ttrad'fdhns  of 
tbdr  aflertion.  They  are  alfo  well  acquainted  with  "  the  elegant  Ruper- 
ty ;"  yet  the  nngrateful  man  finds^  as  h  were,  a  malicious  pleafure  in  fham-* 
log  and  confounding  them  : 

gui  mordere  cadaver 
Suftinoit,  nil  unquara  hac  came  libentius  edit. 
Nam  fcelere  ir.  tan  to,  &c.  P.  89, 

Is  a  difiiiuJ  and  ifolated  fentencc,  fay  they.  «'  Nam*'  obferves  Rnperti, 
"fpeQat  ad  to  aui,  v.  87,  whi'jb  conveys  the  paflage  with  what  follows." 

But^  abov^  all,  they  are  intimate  with  ''  the  luminous  Gibbon  j"  yet  the 
hmiuous  Gibbon,  in  his  remarks  on  this  Satire,  has  a  long  and  anxious  argu- 
ment in  the  very  ueth  of  their  poiition,  in  which  he  warmly  expoftulates  with 
Juvenal  on  his  perfecuiion  of  the  Egyptians,  hecauje  they  •*  ate  the  fieih  of 
ONE  MAN,  and  of" one  man  on!}*,  whom  they  had  murdered  in  a  moment 
of  frenzy." 

What  now  ihall  we  fay  of  the  Critical  Reviewers  ?  That  they  are  a  itt 
of  the  mod  impudent  irapoftors  that  ever  dif,; raced  the  pre  s.  And  is  it  to 
be  endured  that  fuch  men  fhould  cle6i:  iheralelves  into  a  "  tribunal/*  and, 
OQ  the  ground  of  their  own  ignorance,  revile  and  infult  whoever  will  not 
minifter  to  the  jacobinifm  or  impiety  of  their  employers  ?  However  this 
may  be,  I,  for  one,  will  not  endure  their  injuries  in  lilence;  for  nature  baa 
given  mc  a  fpirit  incapable  of  being  overawed  in  a  juft  caufe;  add  to  this, 
that  I  conii^er  myfelf  to  be  elfentially  ferving  the  real  interefts  of  litcrntufe', 
while  employe.!  in  Gripping  the  Ron's  fkin  from  the  back  of  thefe  clamo- 
low,  thefe  mifchievous,  afles. 

We  (hould  now  have  dA»ne  with  the  Critical  Reviewers,  who,  we  believe, 
vill  be  but  little  heard  of  hereafter,  had  we  not  to  notice  an  inflance  of 
baftnefs  as  remarkable  as  any  of  thofe  which  are  noticed  by  Mr.  G. 

In  their  remarks  on  his  work,  which  they  condemn  in  all  and  every  part, 
.they  fpeak  with  peculiar  infolence  and  fcuru  of  the  Introduction,  the  la  u- 
gaage  of  whi.  h  is  arraigned  by  them  in  terms  raked  from  the  kennel.  Six- 
teen months  after  this  egregious  criticifm  had  appeared,  it  turns  out,  bt 
THEIR  owBi  CONFESSION,  that  ihcy  had  not  re4d  it!  In  the  •' Public 
Cbaraders"  of  1902,  publifhed  by  Mr.  Phili^^s,  is  a  life  of  Mr.  G.  takea 
verbatim  ad  lileratim  from  the  Introduction  to  his  tranilation  of  Juvennl. 
In  their  review  of  this,'  they  fay  that  "  thfy  could  ^ot  account  for  his  lan- 
guage, till,  Sy  recurring  to  his  life  in  the  prefent  .  ollg^ho;/,  they  foulid  that 
apart  of  his  edu.atio:i  had  been  as  a  cabin-boy  in  a  Bri^^am  velTel  !!!*' 
Crit.  Rev.  March  1804.  Now  this  important  circumliance  which  Ihey 
difcovered  for  the  firft  time  in  Mr.  Philips's  publication,  is  given  at  great 
length  in  the  J^/fh  page  of  the  work,  with  which  they  declared  therafelveir 
"fdtiafed/'  fo  many  months  before !  But  thus  it  is,  that  books  are  ex- 
imined,  and  alone  beftowed,  by  the  dignified  critics  of  Hamilton  and  Co. 

One  word  more<    Meffirs.  Robin'.oos,  Hamilton  j  &c.  have  been  plea  fed 
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to  hire  an  illiterate  buffoon  lo.  make  clomfy  jcfis  on  Mr.  6/s/0vir{^.-«Of 
this- we  know  nothing;  but  may  we  venture  to  demand,  with  wbatfece 
refledions  of  this  kind  could  be  encouraged  by  men,  tottering;  themfelYe^ 

at  that  very  iniiaot,  on  the  verge  of — ; ?     We  abhor  all  perfooal  at* 

tacka ;  nor  do  we  ftdt  diffMDfedto  enter  into  Mr.  G.*a  feelings  on  this  or  aof 
other  occaiion,  farther  than  the  interefts  of  found  literature  and  morally 
are  concerned :  but  if  he  were  difpofed  to  retort  the  meaQ  intuits  of  h^ 
adverlaries,  what  a  field  is  now  opened  tp  him !  He,  we  believe,  is  fupe- 
rior  to  fo  worthless  a  triumph :  but  that  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  eojogr  it> 
fhould  prove  an  awful  leiloB  to  the  dull,  the  envious,  and  the  mahgoaAl 
calumniator* 

The  Monthly  Rbview,  anJ 

I.  Shar/  m  the  Gmk  At  tick,       II.  aS/>  Utters  to  Sharfi  mt  tie  Greek  jlnkte* 
III.    Six  more  Letters  on  his  Remarks. 

{Omckdedfrm  P.  441,  Vol  XIX.) 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Sir,  /  ' 

THE  next  thing  which  I  have  to  fay,  and  it  fhall  clofe  my  obfervatioii* 
refpedling  Mr.  Sliarp's  book,  regards  the  quotation  from  Juilin  Mar- 
tyr, and  another  from  Tertullian,  alleged  by  Mr.  Blunt,  and  broaght  for- 
ward by  the  Monthly  Reviewers.  I  mean  to  condder  not  merely  the  appo- 
fitenefs,  but  the  fidelity  of  thefe  quotations.  And  here  I  think  the  Readec 
will  find,  what  I  have  always  found  in  fedtaries  of  all  Torts,  fuch  a  manifeft 
tendency  to  miHead  as  may  well  make  a  man  backward  in  aflenting  to  th* 
claim  ot  fincerity,  fo  conlUntly  advanced  by  diflenters,  as  an  apdogy-for 
all  their  extravagant  ideas  and  falfe  reafonings. 

The  paiTage  from  Juflin  Martyr,  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Blunt  and  hia 
Heviewer,  ''  oirerturns  all  Mr.  Sharp's  ingenious  theory,  and  is  pkkced  bc« 
yond  the  reach  of  bis  limitations/'    What  is  oddell,  is,  that  it  was  origin- 
ally  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Wordfworth  hinifelf,  the  champion  of  Mr. 
Sharp.     It  is  cited  by  Mr.  Blunt,  (and  by  the  Monthly  Reviewer  after  him„  - 
who,  having  Mr.  W.  before  him,  did  it  therefore  with  his  eyes  open)  as 
fimply  *'  m  tr»\rfO(  ifjun  Inov  Xpirtf,  mu  fntv^Mlot  evyui"    I  may  obferve  in  lh« 
firfl  place  that,  even  upon  this  flate  of  the  cafe,  the  pailage  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Mr.  S-'s  rule :.  becaufe  the  words  conne(5led  with  TttvfixTOi  a^m  axe 
(properly  fpeaking)  not  rv  <r»I)i^  n^tAM,  but  inmt  Xskv,  which  being  a  mere 
|iroper  name,  does  not  and  cannot  come  under  (iie  rule  ai  all.     Then  the^ 
Inrv  XX^'^9  coming  between  the  rw  (nJlupo;  iS/Awy,  and  ihe  lenntfux^  ctym,  breaka 
the  connexion,  and  makes  it  impoffible  that  they  (liould  (under  this  rule  of 
'^Mr.  S.)  rehite  to  the  fame  perfon.     This. would  have  appeared  more  phiinlj 
IT  the  whole  of  the  palfage  had  been  tranfcribed  from  Mr.  W.    It  runs  thus. 
*  Erow/MftTo;  tv  xocr^o;  rxjv  o\m  xsu  itoTeoltt  ^w,  xm  rw  c*/?npo;  ifjAf  Inav  X^iir^^ 
Xmi  vKu^juokhi  myuu    Taken  thus,  fairly  as  it  /lands,  the  iallacy  would  have^ 
been  evident,  for  it  would  have  appeared  that  Juliin  Martyr  was  reterriit|p 
to  the  form  ufed  in  baptifm  {Xurfoit  fntwlmq,  they  are  wafhed,  Ev'wofMhs  >ur.  Jk} 
Only  with  fome  amplification.     From  Juilin's  not  prexfiing  the  article  to 
Wnv/MiV  »y^^  It  may  be  concluded  that,  but  for  that  amplification,  he  would « 
not  have  ufed  it  all.     IJe  might  have  iaid,  i*^  orofAoilo;  vrarp^  na$  Iwh  l^rm 
^wmfAoh^mymi  but  bboofing  to  introduce  fomo  additioii  to  the  two  firft 
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\  of  the  (eQleiK;^,  be  was  led  to  make  w  of'lhe  articte  m  to  one  of 
tfaein:  which  thus  furnillies  an  example  of  Mr.  SJ*%  fa[\  rule,  to  wwryo;  m» 
wU9  M/m  ivrvom  duft  In  the  lecond  \^e  have  tw  (niHiifo;  i^iju»9  without  a  co-. 
pulative*  limply  put  in  appolltion  wiih  I»k7o  X^iro;,  becau«e  in  that  cafe  no 
oopulalitre  was  required :  and  thus  lh«  "  xa«"  which  YbUows^  connects  onljr 
the  third  member  of  the  fentence  with  the  two  former:  that  is«  v*iiy4«76tf 
»7Mi  with  ««fpof  n  with  Xfir««  To  make  the  inilance  alleged-  at  all  bear  oa 
the  queftiOD  **lpni  Xfiry"  Hiould  have  come  firit.  It  llioaid  have  flood 
**  I«7ov.  XpKVf  Tw-  o'tiJn^  i/en  xsu  mw^jMro^  eLym."  Yet  even  then,  I  thipk 
much  might  be  faid  in  favour  of  what  is  thrown  oat  in  the  Chriltian  Ol^ 
ierver  on  this  paHage,  that  viftv^M  iym  is  rather  a  proper  name  than  a  name 
of  office.  Its  name  of  office  fecms  rather  to  be  o  vftpoitXnTo;,  *'  the  com* 
Ibrrer/'  ^ 

Thus  it  turns  out  that  this  folltary  inflanceygotby  mutilating  (i  quotation 
•f  Mr.  Wofdfworth,  has  noiliing  to  do  with  overt urning  Mr.  Sl^sirp's  rea- 
ibnijig.  The  truth  is,  that  (he  more  Mr.  S.'s  pofition  is  examined,  the 
truer  it  will  be  found.  Numerous  as  are  Mr«  W.'s  inflances,  he  has  bj  no 
means  exhaufied  the  mine.  In  only  dipping  into  Juftin  Martyr  for  this 
padage  I  found  another  example  in  fupport  ot  the  rule,  viz,  ''irpo;  tfxnctCit^ 
«a«  CoonXfA  Twy  xfofKtm  vQ^ii/flau.'*  Speaking  of  the  death  of  a  martyr.  See 
ApoL  2do.  p^  ill.  Thifby's  £d. 

The  other  quotation  referred  to  is  from  Tertullian.  It  is  adduced  in  ft^p* 
port  of  Mr,  Blunt's  pofition,  that  x^r»$  is  an  "epithet."  "  From  a  paflTage 
01  Tertullian/*  lays  he,  "  it  (bould  leem  as  if  it  were  not  familiarly  ufed  zs 
a  proper  name,  'till  about  his  time.  "Si  tamen  nonien  eit  Chrilius,  et  non 
appetiatio  potias;  undus  enim  (ignificalur,  un^us  autem  non  magis  efc 
Domen  quam  Chriftus."  fiat  how  the  inference  refults  from  this,  that 
**  Chfifius"  was  not  ufed  as  a  proper  name  before  that  time,  a  man  maS 
have  intelledls  different  from  mine  to  difcover.  To  make  it  more  ptaiii, 
lake  the  whole  quotation.  Tertullian,  is  arguing  againfi  Fraxces,  who>.he 
(ayty  D^adeChritt  to  be  the  father.  Upon  ^hich  he  alleges  the  import  of 
the  name,  certainly  conGdering  it  as  in  familiar  ufe,  not  then  only,  but  from 
the  time  when  it  was  firft  adopted.  "  Itaque,"  fays  he,  "  Chriftum  pacis 
]»atrem,  nuItifTime,  qui  nee  ufi  cirfpecies  nominis  hujus:*'  and  then  comes, 
"Si  tamen,  &c.*'  He  goes  on  with  his  argument  "  Si  Chrillus  cfl,  unctoi 
eft.  Et  utique  ab  alio,  8:c."  With  this  argument  we  have  nothing  farther 
to  do  than  as  it  (Koves  or  does  not  prove  that  the  word  Chriftus  was f ami* 
fivfy  usedz%z  proper  name  before  about  the  time  of  Tertullian.  1  appre- 
hend it  proves  rather  the  other  way.  For  the  reafoning  in  on  wliat  the 
vord  was  originally.  If  in  arguing  wiih  a  man  who  Ihould  contend  that 
"Captain"  and  " Lieutenant **  were  in  all  refpefls  one  and  the  lame,  1 
ihould  fay,  "  confider  the  very  etymology  of  Lieutenant  (ufu  nominis)  that 
it  meano  one  "  holding  the  place  of  another,"  (lieutenant  in  French,  "  luogo 
tenanle,"  or  tenante  in  Italian)  or  "  occafionaliy  filling  the  office  of  the 
captain,"  would  it  refiilt  from  thence  that  it  is  only  in  our  days  that  "  lieute* 
nant**  is  become  a  noun  fubfianlive,  an  acknowledged  defcription  of  a 
perfon  ? 

I  am  afhamed  to  purfue  this  any  farther,  for  if  vt^e  believe  the  language 
of  the  New  Teflameot  to  have  been  the  language  of  Chriftians  from  the 
daysof  Chrifl,  who  can  doubt  but  that  from  the  time  the  word  was  fird 
a(ed,  it  was  ''familiarly  ufed  **  as  a  proper  name?  If  I  have  taken  (o  much 
faius  upon  the  fubjectj  it  is  beCaule  it  is  important  to  (how  the  fertility  of 
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fte  reafonings  to  which  men  oottdefcend  who  arc  <Jefftrminftd  to  fhntlhcir 
ininds  againft  what  is  declared  to  them.  It  in  becaufti  ihe  weaknefs  of 
their  arguments  is  a  decitive  proof  oF  the  prejudice  by  which  they  are 
«ft  untied. 

The  two  other  articles  of  the  Review  upon  which  I  proposed  tO'  fay  a 
few  words,  are  '•  Jaraiefoo*s  Ufe  of  Sacred  Hiftory,*'  and  "The  Recorder," 
but  youiDUil  allow  me  to  postpone  them  for  the  prcfent. 

Your*«, 

Januayy  11,  1805.  •         T.  L. 

The  MeNTHLY  Reviiw. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Sir, 

1AM  deceived  in  ray  idea  of  the  fentiments  entertained  by  tbo.eondac* 
tors  of  the  Anti-Jaco\)in  Revcw,  if  they  are  not  fucb  as  ever  hav^  an4, 
ever  will,  lead  them  to  condemn  and  hold  forth  to  puWic  dctefiation,  in.t 
decency  and  irfdeliracy  in  whatever  publication  they  may  be  f»iund.  ,  \VTia 
IS  therc^  Sir,  that  will  not  mod  flrenuouily  fet  himfelf  in  oppofiiion  to  any 
author  who  will  condefcer.d  to  defile  his  works  by  fuch  paiTagch  ?  If^  how- 
ever, in  a  novcl^  in  a  romance,  a  play,  nay  even  in  a  furgical  book,  we 
require  regard  ^)  be' paid  td  the  rules  of  decency,  (for  thc^ugh  in  a  furgica} 
book  a  man  rouft,  perha|M,  be  obliged  to  deviate  fomctirocs  froip  dcHcacy^ 
yet  decency  is  indi(peniibje).  If,  I  fay,  in  fuch  books  as  thcfe,  every  mac^ 
pfienfe  and  virtue  rondemns  whatever  i$  indecent,  what  fiiaU  we  (l^iok 
when  we  fee  the  pages  of  a  profclfed  ccnfor  polliUed  by  fuch  cxt rafts'? 
\Vhen  we  fee  them  wantonly,  and  without  rcafon,  quoted  and  cxpofed  tq 
every  eye  for  no  other  poiribl.  purpofe  than  to  excite  the  laugh,  oi:,raifc 
the  irtdocent  mirth  of  .the  wanlon  and  the  profligate?  I  alluJe,  Sir,  to  the 
Monthly  Review  to  a  pnflage  with  a  repetition,  of  which  i  will  neither  de« 
file  my  papcr^  nor  itifult  the  readers  «f  your  work.  Let  it  be  enough  tq 
to  rcfrr  them  to  the*  Kiimber  for  IVLiy  laft,  p  ^gc  76.  I^et  any  man  of  fenfe,  of 
decency,  and  of  virtue;  cafi  his  eye  upon  that  paffagc  and  fay,  whether  or 
pot  it  is  fit  for  the  perufal  o?  the  mixed'  crowd  who  read  the  Monthly  Rct 
view.  The  author  oF  certain  works  may,  pcrhajw.  fometime*  be  obLgcd^ 
by  particular  circuroftanpes,  as  I  have  before  fa  id,  to  deviate  frorti  the 
ilridncfs  of  delicacy ;  but  are  fuch  the  paflagesi  that  ought  to  be  felcAed 
by  the  Reviewer,  and  offered  a  fecond  time  to  public  view?  Can  any 
thing  juftify  this  barefaced  undifguifed  repetition  ?  Suppofin^  even  it 
were  neceifary  lo  give  the  idea,  are  there  not  ten  thoufand  wnysbfdifr 
jguifing  it  and  leirf::iiug  the  indelicacy  ?  Jf  we  are  told  by  a  Reviewer  that 
fuch  a  book  is  licentious,  indecent,  or  indelicate,  e^  fry  one  is  put  rpon  his 
guard  beforehand,  an !  may  take  hia'  choice  whether  pr  pot  he  choofes  to 
pcrufe  fuch  paffagcs  as  he  will  be  moft  likely  to  mept  with  in  a  book  of 
that  defcriptioUi  but  if  the  Uevicwer  indecently  takes  the  liberty  to  make 
choice  of  fuch  pafTages  fcA-  his  extracii,  how  are  wc  to  avoid  beiiig  infultccj 
by  fuch  indecency  J  we  have  n  •  choice.  Nor  is  this  the  pnly  offence 
againft  decency  which  has  been  committed  by  thefc  froi'rji  Reviewers.  J 
fiiall  refer  the  reader  to  a  flagrant  one  in  the  Review  of  Godwin's  Life  of 
Vv'olftoncooft.  lVrhnt,s  the  votary  of  vice  and  diflipaiion  mav  laugh  a{ 
the  feniimf'nu  whiJi  prompted  this  letter ,  but  I  fay  with  Lord  Chatham^ 
their  la.gh  is  panegyrical,  i  am  fure  the  man  of  virtue  and  of  decency 
will  applaud  them  >  and  I  am  pretty  certain  that  the  Ami-Jj»co|iin  Rcvicuy 
will  not  be  the  Icafl  forward  in  expo|lng  any  reviewers  who  fliall  thus,  at 
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th«  fjme  time,  de^de'themfelves  and  infult  the  public,  by  prefumtng  to 
lay  before  tbeir  readers  fucb  indecent  and  unworthy  pallages. 
4  am,  Sir»  with  all  refp«£t. 

Your  DQc^  obedieat  bumble  fervant, 
fym  1 9^  ]  804,  OBSERV ATOR. 

Hist    WELLKR's    POtMS^    AND   THE    MONTHLY    MIRROR, 

Cedite  Roman!  fcriptores,  cedite  Graii'. 

THE  'f  Monthly  Mirror^  has  taken  the  libei  ty  of  laughing  at  the  poems 
ofthisladv,  becaufe  they  were  too  refined  For  their  coropreheniion. 
In  return  I  (hall  take  the  liberty  ofexpofing  the  ignorance  of  tlicle  critics, 
fnd  pay  a  proper  tribute  to  the  negleQed  merit  of  this  Bilfton  *  Sappho, 
who  ha*  prefented  the  world  with  a  volume  of  poetry,  more  unique  in  it* 
defign«  original  in  its  imagery,  and  adventrous  in  its  exprellion,  than  ever 
betbre  came  under  the  cognizance  of  his  Majesty's  Reviewers.  They  afe 
divided  into  Paftorals— Defer iptive — Odes —Monodies,  and  Elegies,  and 
reipectihlly  infcribed  to  one  Mrs.  Pott,  by  her  Uufyshiji\  Imqiible  fervant  the 
anthorefs.  •  Notwiihftanding  (bme  have  ridicnleci  this  dedication,  I  fufpect 
it  to  be  a  very  ingenious  burlefquc  of  the  affcdation  of  rank  fo  very  preva- 
lent in  this  county  (StafTordihire.) 

Among  fo  many  e:iu:cllencies  it  is  difficult  to  foled  fuch  parts  as  may  d«- 
Jerv^  ibe  preference.     Take  a  few  inOances  from  her  paflorals. 

TUB    SHADY   RECESS^  OR  THE  SLEEPING   BEAUTY. 

In  a  (bady  recefs,  on  a  carpel  of  niofs. 

There  is  a  fine  negligent  rofe. 

Grew  on  the  plain,  and  (imply  did  behd« 

By  the  form  which  I  fpyM  in  repofe, 

A  wind  not  fo  ferene  as  that  beauteous  nymph^ 

Had  (b  rufll*d  her  elegant  drefs^ 

I  trembrd  and  blufh'd  in  fmoothing  heip  clotheSji 

I  feer'd  to  difiurb  her  repofe. 

Oar  aiithorefs  evinces  a  juil  contempt  of  the  vulgar  fetters  of  gramipar;i 
imd  the  icholafiic  jargon  of  iyntax,  8cc.  1  (hall  therefore  pafs  over  all  coiv 
fiderations  of  this  nature.  There  is  another  merit  in  this  lady  which  pofle- 
ntj  may  liave  to  thank  her  for,  if  the  example  be  taken  by  others.  She 
we^er  rfymes  unlets  it  he  convenient!  A  boldnefs  which  nothing  lefs  than  the 
cxqnifi^e'produdions  of  this  poelefs  could  countenance—''  Negligent  nsc!' 
la  the  firil  ilanza,  fhould^  perhaps,  be  neglected,  an  error  very  common  i|i 
Shakefoe^e,  "  Bending  sin^j**  by  the  "  lleeping  beauty/'  is  a  perfonifica- 
lion  ofthe  ro(e-wooing,  as  as  it  were,  the  lovely  damfel  by  its  fide.  The  con- 
trail, in  the  fecond  (tunza,  of  the  rough  wind  aud  fleeping  nymph,  is  beau- 
tifiii^r"  /  trembled  and.  blush' d/*  loo,  is  natural  and  delicate  in  the  fwain.  Ii^ 
\h^  next  y^e  this  beauty  \%  called  the  *'  Fenus  if  Medici!'  perhaps  the  wifa 
ofLoram  di  ^tedici.     The  joy  of  the  fwain  at  length  overcomes  him. 


*  There  is  a  mad^hmse  of  fome  repute  at  Bilflon,  I  hope  your  readers 
wiU  not  draw  fiom  tlus  any  jJ{*|iatHred  conchifions  relative  tci  thii  lady*^ 
kteUads. 

H4  «My 
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*'  My  heart,  my  fond  heart,  with  raptures  did  4>eat»  ^ 

And  efFuficms  run  thro'  me  fmctre ; 

My  pulle  fo  heightened  its  notes  as  it  play'd, 

I  iainted-— 3if/  cannot  tell  'xltere  P* 

tiere  is  a  leflbn  for  our  modem  belles !  1  hope,  for  the  future*  op  theAi 
occailons,  they  will  remember  what  they  have  to  forget.  The  lady  at  kngtli 
awakes,  and  the  poem  concludes ; 

**  Such  tender  endearments  exprefs'd  in  her  eyes. 
The  tumults  unfolded  my  heart; 
And  rais*d  fuch  an  extatic  beam  of  fair  k>ve^ 
For  Cupid  had  fixed  his  dart  !'* 

Her  eyes  opened  his  heart  and  let  in  the  beams  of  love,— beautiful! 

We  have  three  fweet  noems  feverally  intitled  SoIidtuJe,  H^,  and  jiAw 
tmce,  afler  the  manner  of  Shenftone.  Her  addrefs  to  Solicitude  is  fublioe, 
find,  perhaps,  to  many  readers  unintelligible.  The  metre  vaii^  wkh  tbf 
iisntjment  after  the  manner  of  Southey's  **  Thalabar." 

"  Lovely  fenfation !  how  charming  a  theme« 
What  foft  tendernefs  flows  from  thy  note ; 
Ah !  that  beauteous  gleam  will  ever  difplay 
The  bright  ftreamlet  of  gold  on  thy  float. 
When  fair  love  (hall  preient  her  elegant  form. 
Sweet  fimplicity  in  a  bright  beam,  i( 

Solicitude  draining  the  watVy  mom 
Will  furrendcr  a  beautiful  ftream."   ' 

The  ''  beauteous  gleam''  I  fufpedl  to  be  the  glance  of  her  eye,  beaming 
on,  and  difcovering  her  golden  robe  ox  floaty  a  very  elegant  mim,  which  we 
much  wanted,  fignifying  drapery  waving  yi  the  wind.  *'  Sweet  fimplicity** 
riding  on  a  fun-beam  to  accompany  love  is  a  pretty  idea,  and  difcoven 
our  author  to  have  read  and  profited  by  the  delightful  poems  of  O0ian. 

"  Solicitude  draiinng  the  wat'ry  morn,"  ' 

doubtlefs  alludes  to  youth.  In  profe  it  might  be  read, — *'  Anxiety  robbing 
beiVity,  in  the  rofy  morn  of  life,  of  its  tears.'*  A  lover  would,  no  doAbt^ 
call  it  a  " hcautiful stream'* 


'  I  did  conG^nt, 


And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears.  SaAK&sp£Aac« 

The  Ipvelv  Defdemona's  anxiety  or  folicitude  for  her  hero  during  (H» 
l>arration  of  his  "  hairbreadth  'rcapes,"may  illuftrate  the  ambiguity  of  thit 
paffage.  A  fucceeding  ftanja  commences  with  much  ricJkess  of  exprqlfioiw 

"  The  charms  of  all  her  perfections  are  fweet* 

Her  looks  arc  fo  manmed  wifk  lovf. 

Her  modefty  flill  is  pleafing  to  me. 

She  appears  like  an  angel  tSove  P* 
It  is  the  mark  of  a  weak  mind  to  be  frightened  at  words.     «'  Menmrtd,- 
miiA  kve^  here  means  rich,  |)crhaps /ro/i^.     How  (he  could  appear  like  an 
^^l  above,  however,  I  am  at  a  lots  to  know;  but  poets  fiequently  0uerlmk  a 
many  things  iu  this  world ;  and  if  this  will  not  aopouat  for  it^  I  Hiall  le»«i(;^^* 
tb«  paffage  to  fucceeding  commentators^  ^ 


-T^i 
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^  Tbo ''  CaHIc  of  Beauty/'  or,  more  prqp^I/  fpeakinf,  the  •*  IFardimM 
»i  Beauly*"  is  her  principal  piece  : 

•'  Contains  heauty  set  in  store  /*' 

I  (hall  epitomize  a  few  verfes  in  preference  to  traoferibiBg  them,  oat  of 
pity  to  the  dull  under  Aandings  of  your  readers.   ' 

Ferse  \st. 
The  authorefs  walks  round  the  caftle  nof  expelling  to  fee  any  body 
4anch)g  in  the  air !   ' 

Veisf  Id. 

The  spalh  which  furroaiid  the  place  are  covered  with  nnss  and  dirsiht 
which  "  bear  a  gloss!*  out  of  complement  to  the  con  veoieace  of  rhyme. 
''  Soft  iancy,'*  bid^  the  authorefs  Aray  into  a  gravel  walk  to  see  the  day  !        \ 

Verse  Sd  and  4/i,  which  ruYi^into  each  other.  • 

On  the  north  fide  a  rock  bf'*  retired  beauty/'  with  which  the  poetefs  has 
fome  converfatidn,  till  they  are  interrupted  by  fome  cliffs  whieh  call  out  to 
her,  and  tell  her,  that  if  Ihe  had  a  cottage  there  aad  her  lover^  (he  could 
never  wi(h  iot  ipore./'  With ''.fufficiency,  content,  and  blits/'  and  the 
mufic  of"  patron's  harpi**  (h^  would  pemain  at  home,  and  nothing  would 
induce  lier  "  for  to  rove. "  • 

Verse  5ih. 

The  pmtess  nons  so  fiUaud  with  the  conclusion  rf  the  last  verse ^  that,  vjith  a  view 
to  ingress  it  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  she  repeats  it  /  ^  changes  her  sex  several 
titnes  in  the  course  of  the  poem. 

Verse  6th. 

The  lover  holds  a  converfation  with  his  heart,  which  b  requeued  to  lead 
him  to  a  **  warm  fpuntain"  that  he  may  vreep^  wbei^e  he  takes  «a  nbp  out  of 
complement  to  the .  Hiyme,  which  i«  rt^ularly  pceferved  Id  this  poem,  and 
in  this  only.     He  is  afraid  of  bt^ing  feen. 

Verse  7  th. 
He  is  induced  to  fee  what  "  incloses  the  inside'^  of  the  caftle,  for  whkii 
parpofe  he  lifts  a  door  oflT  its  hinges*  and  atks  if  adfftittance  is  gralitedto  a 
pilgrim  "  who  can  no  further  iteer." 

Verse  g/l. 
A  friar  then  advancM  in  grey,  (meaning  in  yean,) 
And  a4k'd  tny  bafineifs  there,  • 
"  If  for  repofe  you  vwander  now. 
We  havk  s9me  room  to  (pare ;" 
As  admiltance  Chen  was  gnrnted-me^    < 
Upo»  thefe  terms  it  were. 
That  ev'ry  room  was  free  for  me. 
But  one  on  the  left  hand  there  I 

Tott  would  now  imagine,  Mr.  Editor,  that  we  are  commg  to  the  plot, 
sod  that  there  is  fome  mlerefting  myftery  attached  to  this  room  on  the  Ufi. 
If  fo,  you  are  miftaken;  we  hear  no  more  of  it ;  and,  in  the  fucceeding 
^hteen  verses,  vee  only  Itarn  that  this  alternate  male  and  female  votary  6f 
Vopid  ii  invitei  to  dinner,  after  which  he  takes  a  walk— He  encounters  a 

lady 
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Jady  who  Is  ''i^parently  in  love,"  and  enquires  of  •  *' comely  f«rtin/* 
^'hom  we  fiippole  to  be  the  butler,  who  (he  is.  He  defcribes  her  to  be  a 
lady  with  a  fortune  of  dOOOl.  of  which  (lie  lofes  "  every  farfhinfr/*  if  (he 
ihould  marry.  Louifa,  however,  prefers  the  ".warm  love'' of  her  otficer,  ^nd 
ideiermines  to  marry  him,  but  receives  an  account  of  his  death,  and  devotes 
heri't'If  to  eternal  folitude.  The  fwain  who  makes  this  enquiry,  on  hearing 
her  determination,  fwe<irs  he  will  go  and  die  on  a  rose-Seii;  and  this  is  the. 
tragical  end  of  th is  moft  tragical  ftory !!!!!!    . 

•  I  flmll  conclude  this  article  with  a  fpecimen  of  her  drfcriptlve  pieces, 
intitled,  **  An  Addrefs  to  Self-con fie^uence,  confounded  by  Imperioufnefs 
^d  ignorance  in  Unifon."  There  is  &  portion  of  (ubltmity  in  the  title 
itfelf,  M'hlch  is  an  appropriate  introduction  to  the  poem.  She  begins  bj 
^fjti^fting  the  reader  to  be  fo  good  as  fit  down,  notwitbilanding  tt  is  a 
cloudy  day,  and  be  very  attentive  to  her  poetry.  After  abuHne  the  clouds 
for  coming  between  hisr  and  the  fun,  (be. breaks  oat  into  aU  Uie  wildneft 
of  poetry,  untrammelled  by  metre,  a«d  unfettered  by  any  thing  in  the  Oiapi 
^fpo|i(jmncy  or  common  fenfe. 

u-        i     Hetire,  ye  lofty  ambitious  fhades ! 

Intrude  not  your  gatufy  alcmts,  *  which  Aiall  fade  and  die»        ^ 
To  reign  o'er  radiant  bieom,  which  ftiall  incTeafe  and  vie,     ' 
As  the  vine  (hall  fwell ;  .    .      )        .  .  *  .3.. 

Embellifli'd  with  riting  beauties  which  for  ever  laft. 
When  pricje  cgftfuroes  in  flames  your  fpherc  for  ever  paft* 

Where  is  the  f^Vi^g  from  whence  your  foijntain. flows  ?      .  •    ..;'* 
Cenlr'd  in  the  ocean — ^your  pridp  did  fir  ft  afccnd ; 
Why  difdaiji?  why  refufe  what  your  ignorance  cannot  mepdf  .^,^ 
'  'Endeavour  not  to  fUpercede.  .    "^    .    -  .  !  -  !" 

•  :    '    lietwii'dom,  honour^  elegance,  which  are  all  refin'd,  "' 

Tjcaoh  you  the  fecret  pleafures-^to  ornament  the  mind. 

Here,  Mr.  Editor,  profound  commentator  as'  1  am,  I  confefs  my  inear 
pacity ;  I  yield  to  (uch  a  torrent  of  eloquence,  and  lament  the  narrow  limits 

,#ifaU  buii)an  upder(ianding!       * 

..  ,  Xbi^  9lol^I^e  contai4\s  I4>3  pages  of  theie  eccentric  effufions,  and  is  vefv 
aeatly  printed  on  fine  paper,  by  Grafton  and  Reddell.  of  Birmingham, 

MISCELLANEOUS 

eaiTicAx  oasiavATfOKs  or  tha  avasA  ot  viaciu 
.  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

iSiB, 

AS  I  find  you  have  honoured  ny  communication,  containing  fome  re- 
ma.  ks  on  a  paflage  in  Virgil,  with  iniertion,  1  am  encouraged  to  fend 
you  the  following  animadverfions  on  the  fame  poet ;  and,  although  1  do  not 
arrogate  to  my(df  the  penetration  of  a  profeiled  critic,  although  I  make 
|io  pretenHons  to  the  profound  erudition  of  a  commentator,  yet  I  haiablj 
hopu  I  fhall  have  it  in  my  power  to  elucidate  feveral  obfcuritie%  and  tp 
pill  a  new  conflru6lion  upop  feveral  paflages,  tfi^  fipnfe  qf  vyhic|i  has  been 
too  mi^^h  perplexed  by  conje6lural  refinements. 

.  Many  have  been  the  difputations  ypon  the  pieaping  of  tlie  wo(d 
B}>/a,  (or  Carthagr;)  and  many  very  learned  difquifitions  have  been*  ex- 
pended in  rfeterniniog  wiial  part  i>i  tbe  city  Byrla  conititHled*    With  re- 

•fV4 
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gard  to  !hc  derivation  otihh  word,  the  <bl!owing^j  I  bclteve,  ha*  been  ftabi* 
liUte<f  by  the  greatcft  number  of  partizan^: — When  Dido  landed  m  Africa 
to  flivlter  tierfelf  from  the  inveteiate  pcrfcc'ition  o\  Pygmalion,  fhe  cove- 
•  nantec}  wilh  ihe  inhabitant:)  for  as  n^uch  la^id  as  an  ox's  hide  would  contain, 
(See  ^11.  i.  305.)  The  agreement  beinj  Ururk,  D:Ho  ordered  the  hide  lo 
1m  cut  into  narrow  thongs,  and  thus  :urroun;l;»d  a  large  fpuce  of  ;];round.' 
€crvfns  inrcirms  us,  that  the  obtained  twenty-two  furlong>,  or  two  miles  and 
three quarturs.  On  this  fpot  cf  ground  Ihe  founded  a  citadel,  wh;oh  {^aJ 
the  commentators)  v^as  called  Byrsa,  froni  the  Greek  word  Bwfr»,  which  fig- 
aifics  a  hide.  Although  this  etymological  explication  be^is  no  iLial I  de- 
gree of  fpecioufncfs  and  pbufibility,  I  hope  I  ihall  be  able  to  Trigger,  if  not 
to  iubVcrt  it.  I  will  not,  in  my  attempt*  at  confutation,  bewilder  the 
mind  in'the  mazes  of  motaphyfical  fubtifty,  confound  the  under. lanui'>w  bjr 
digrcHivtr  circumlocution,  nor  force  reludant  conviili(?n  '^y  blinding  reafoM^ 
for  this  fome  of  the  ctitics  have  done.  I  Ihall  addrel's  mylelf  merely  to  thai 
reafoa,  and  intr<;duce  a  calr^  and  r>3gular  inquiry. 

Let  me  firft  a?I< — is  it  at  all  probahl.'  that  a  cotony  inftituted  by  Tyrtant 
pt\  the  fhrties  of  L}bia,  fliould  derive  th*?  nam:?  of  their  city  from  a  Gr<ciaa 
fourcer  On  the  contrary,  it  is  well  known  that  the  moft  irreconcileable 
enmity  fabfifted'hciwren  the  Greeks  and  Pha;nix.:ian9 ;  nnd  that  thJv  na- 
tional animofity  was  aggravated,  and  the  breach  greatly' widened;  by  the 
Athenians,  whole  fpiriicd  emulation  \\\  cultivating  the  arts  of  fommerc«  in 
oppofition  to  Tyre,  caufed  nume.oa^  broi's  and  mutual  rcmnn.rranoes;  and, 
^t  length,  ^"hen  Athenian  navies  atquiivd  the  indii'pnted  lovereigftty  of  the 
ieas^^thcir  jealoafies  were  raifed  lo  corfirracd  inveteracy.  If,  therefore, 
fuch  was  the  fituation  of  the  two  dates  with  refpefl  lo  each  other,  \%  it 
confonant  with  realon  to  luppofe  that  one  would  bv.rrow  terms  from  the 
Ism^Uarge  of  the  other,  cfpecialiy  on  fo  folemn  an  occ*auon  as  giving  a  fiame 
to  a  newly-founded rity  ?  I  believe  I  inay  unlwer,  no;  it  appears- to  me 
to  be  repugnant  to  the  principle  implanted  in  our  nature,  and  to  the  ftrong 
emotions  of  national  prejudice.  Perhaps  fome  caviller  n>ay  retort,  that 
though  hatred  and  jealoufy  have  long  exiftcd  between  England  and  France, 
teanv  French  expreflionshaye  been  adopted  by  our  nation,  and  interfpcrfed 
in  tn«  ^onverfation  of  the  pc)lite  circle.  To  this  I  add,y?rj/A>,  that  some  of 
tbefe  cxprelliFcms  are'Jnherent  and  cotiftituent  in  the  nature  of  the  language 
itfelf,  and  are  jfirononnccd  with  the  Fnglifli  accent;  that  they  were  in tro-' 
duced  fo  early  as  William  tlic  Conqueror,  who,  it  is  well  known,*  wiflied' 
entirely  io  exiinguifli  the  EngH/h  language,  and  fubflitute  the  French;  for 
the  completion  of  which  project  he  ordered  it  to  be  taught  in  fchooU,  and 
ofed  in  law  proceedings':  thus  we  finVl  many  French  words  idiomatic  in 
Chancer,  Digby,  Shakelpeare,  &c.  Secondly,  That  the  reft  which  are  {pro- 
nounced with  the  Fnsncih  accent,  have  bi:eo  introduced  during,  times  of 
peace,  when  the  national  enaiity  has  been  relaxed.  Thefe  have  oecn  long 
Jan^ toned  by  ufe,  and  on  that  account  no  one  objects  to  them ;  but  what 
£ngli(hman.  In  time  of  war,  can  check  the  ebullitions  of  hin  indignation, 
■•irhen  he  heiirs  converfation  interlarded  with  more  foreij^  terms,  aud  made 
ioto  a  hod^e-podge  by  more  and  more  ridiculous  barbariCms :  old  grtevances 
inay  be  tolerated>  but* odious  innovations  never  h\\  to  roufe  oppoiition. 

Biit  to  return  from  this  digrellion ;  does  it  not  appear  to  be  far  more  com- 
patible with  reafon  t6  fuppofe  that  Byrsa  is  a  corruption  01*^1X3*  Botsrak,. 
or  rather  (according  to  pronunciation)  Bosrak;  which  is  derived  from  the 
yerb  "^y^,  Botjor,  w^Mrfi  fiEnifiea  tf/orti^.    N<>w^  this  word  iBwtf^  may 
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«afily,,by  the  common  figure  metathefis,  be  chan^^ed  into  Bok5AII»  wUck 
bears  a  very  ilroiig  affinity  to  both  in  found  and  conftrvkdion,  or  arfa^ge- 
inent  of  letters  to  Byna,  Thus  we  read  in  this  fenfe  nOlR  m^Vi*  aforii^' 
fitd  vall,  and  ni5fi  DnVH*  ibrlified  cities. 

I  will  next  attempt  to  prove  what  part  of  the  city  Byrfa  was.  In  di^ 
caffiog  this  point,  modern  coo^mentators  have  drawn  inferences^  as  though 
lliey  were  determinate,  from  ihtfioetry  of  Virgil;  poetical  defcriptiOQs  ad* 
aait  fuch  latitude  and  amplification  of  the  original  idea,  that  they  mu/l  fre-i 
<)>aently  be  very  conclulive.  In  thi»  they  have  erred;  au^afCduous  invefti^ 
gation  of  the  Chriflians,  both  contezpporary  with,  and  pofierior  to,  the 
£>undation  of  Carthage,  would  have  led  them  much  nearer  the  truth.  8oro« 
have  made  9yrfa  the  whole  city,  others  the  temple  confecrated  at  tho 
founding,  and  others  again  not  only  the  whole  city,  but  the  contiguoiu 
*.  circumjacent  parts,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  round.  .  But  mo(l  of  thef« 
ac(;ounts  are  conje6tural»  or  merely  founded  on  different  paOages  in  the 
j£neid. 

Let  us  examine  what  Strabo  fays  on  this  fubje^ :   ''  Kam  ^Ltofit  ii  mv 
fnKia  n  Oi^pToXi,'  tiv  fxaXow  Bvp^ray,  o^9u;  ucjuw;  o^Smc,  xvxXv  Te^iMXi^jbttm'  xwtk  Ii  rm 

^  from)  which  we  gather  that  B)T.'a  was  a  lofty  turret,  around  which  the 
inhabkants  dwelled,  and  Nvlilqh  had  a  temple  at  the  top  dedicated  to  ^fcu* 
lapius,  wUichi  when  the  city  was  taken,  Alarubal's  wife  burnt  tqgether  wttb 
\^i  own  perfon,  Appian  like  wife  informs  us — <'  Zwrrwn  Vv  fiv  9in  rm 
Jivfoxvf  n  9Vov^vi''  TO  yxf  oy^y^azw  tn;  ^roXfo;  v^  xoi  oi  xXnon^  i;  mrw  awnn/puf^tfftar 
T^y  ^Wav  wto  ni;  euyo^  of,v<l^m  e(  avrnv,  ouuotf  tukv^u  km  c|opo^  vcunuxf^tf  nrqaP 
«»By  this  we  learn  that  Byrfa  was  the  iirongefl  part  oi  the  city ;  that  thers 
were  three  approaches,  or  (iairs,  to  it  from  the  forum ;  that  the  dwellings 
9rer^  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  very  lotly.  The  fame  author  iays  eltf^ 
iwhere,  that  up  wards  of  50,000  perfons  fought  this  place  as  an  afylum  of 
the  gresbteU.feairity.;  from  which  we  may  conclude  it  muft  have  b^n  verj 
fpaciotts ;  ^nd  the  Gn  ek  geographer  above^ited  again  fsiys,  "  that  the 
^eittple  of  ^fculapius,  in  Byrfa,  wa$  the  richelt  and  nobleft  edifice  in  al} 
Carthage;  that  they  entered  it  by  an  afcentof  60  fieps;  and  that  the  citj 
'  being  once  befioged,  900  fugitives  defended  it  for  fome  time  after  Byr& 
itfelt  was  furrounded."  From  all  thefe  evidences  we  may. colled,  that 
Byrfa  was  a  buildings  or  fartrefs,  of  confiderabfe  exteiit  ai\d  llrength  in  th^ 
fnidft  of  the  city,  intended  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  pf  what  was' called  «  ri/*- 
J<f/.  I  believe  the  word  Magalia,  in.  Virgil,  is.  Irfiought,  by  the  learned,  t» 
Signify  the, fame  as  Mapalia^  viz.  the^huts,^or  temporary  dwellings,  of  tho 
]ragrant  Numidiaus.  Hut,  in  the  4-th  ^i)ci4»  tne. Magalia  are  ({>okeo  o^f  «f 
a  pf|r4  of  the  city  : 

••  Ut  prim-um  alatis  teligit  magaUd  xAKt^ivi 
j^neam  fun  dan  tern  arcet,  acie^ta  novantem 
Confpicit.*" 

Heq^  iMercury  finds  .^ueas,  employed  in  building  citadels  or  towers  iq 
''  >lagifiKa,"  which  cannot  mean  among  the  huts  of  the  Numidians,iince  thejr 
mufi  haMe  beeo  removed  whon  Dido  purchafed  the  ground.  Servius  fugf 
gefi4  an  emendation  of  **  Magaria/'  becaufe  that  word,  and  not  "aia- 
|raUa,"  (igniiie^  a  city  in  the  Phcsnipan  or  Carthaginian  Ungusige.  Appian 
*ays«  ^'  x^^f*^  l'urr49t  m^ir^^  t*  rt  wb^a  t»  JAiyci^f  rtt  ra^u  va^wyfU90t» 
,  Perhaps  Ibine  of  your  coalers  may  not  ttQdei:ft|uid  the  exproflion  '<«vm;^ 
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^ft^of^^awn'^  but,  fiem  what  follows,  it  appean  ihat  Megan  was  within 
the  walls.  I  will  tranfcribe  the  paiTage  fur  tne  fatiifadion  of)  our  readers. 
"  Ko/rw  ^  mm  to  ruxpi%  tnitf^juaa^ti^  flrt;^;*^*  wjv*  ^  h  rtfo^  i^ivrm  wfyot  t^fim^ 
mien;  tn^a  rev  rtix'^'if  *^  ^  W^  <tfw  onra  rv  ru^jikf  nanui  M^iocctmf  turoKfjLOUi  u 
«ws  wn  nnv  rux^  axamug  «»etmAXov*  |vXa  ti  km  a-amiaf  i;  *ro  ^imffrnuM  EirtdcvTc; » 

siiX^rro  Tw  X<«irMMi.  O  if  tt^nX^t  ^at  aw  cty^^aun  Tfrgaxi0-;^iX;o»f*  iat  f  1/711  Ta;^tt9L  rikv 
JCofx^***"  *?  ^v>  Bv^ffwr  HP,  a^  Tt)?  oXXiK  coXiATf  oXomtpk-"  We  like w lie  find,  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  bc>ok»  «Uhat  Megara  and  Hyrdi  conliituted  (he  ci(^'; 
ami  tlie  (enale  exprel'sly  ordered  that  no  one  ftiould  ever  prefume  to  rebuild 
either  By^^sa  or  Mtgmra,  Ma^f  we  not  derive^ Megara  horn  the  Hebrew  *^*\  j 
^w,  or^J  ^tfr,  iiicolere,  habitare,  coromorari,  from  whiih  fprings  ")1  jjj 
magur,  habitatio;  and  the  Phoenicians  varying  the  dialedl  from  magur,  form 

I  have  proved,  then,  that  the  city  of  Carthage  confined  of  two  parts  ex- 
cluiive  of  the  harbour.  The  citadel  was  vailed,  Byrsa,  Botsra\fOt  Bcsrai, 
or  Borsak,  which,  in  the  Phoenician  language,  fignitie^  afmtifietlplac€\  it  was 
fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  a  very  ftrong  and  alraoll  impregnable  place;  , 
it  was  encompalKKl  by  Megara^  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  dwelled. 
This  Megara,  or  rather  Majors,  or,  as  Viigil  calls  it,  Magalia,  in  the  Ph«- 
nician  language  Magur,  or  Magar,  was  fo  called,  becaufe  it  was  the  habi- 
tation of  me  common  citizens. 

If  thefe  remarks  are  found  acceptable  with  your  readers,  it  will  he  a  high 
gratification  to  your  confcant  admirer, 

PHOSPHILOS. 

POETRY. 

The  Norwich  Iris. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Sir, 

nr4iK  subject  of  the  inclosed  Verses,  though  in  sonac  drgrec  locals  is  yet 
X    closely  connected  with  the  gciieral  cause  of  order  and  loyalty :   you 
will,  therefore,  perhaps  admit  them  to  a  place  in  your  next  number. 

About  two  years  ago,  a  weekly  paper,  calling  itself  the  Irix^  first  issued 
from  the  Norwich  press.  A  verbose  prosjwrctus  announced  lo  the  public 
the  blessings  which  the  goddess  cume  to  dispense  :  her  progress,  however, 
was  marked  by  all  tlmt  is  pernicious  in  politics  and  false  in  taste  :  the  cha- 
racter she  assumed  was  unfortunately  that  of  a  female  jacobin  of  the  German 
school.  The  whig  interest,  of  course,  was  exerted  to  rcntlc  the  i^otUless 
|x>puhir  :  but  so  intemperate  and  disloyal  were  l>er  demeanour  and  conversa- 
tion, that  the  whole  Whig  Clab  united,  could  not  have  saved  her  from 
disgrace. 

She  has  to  apologize  for  uttering  her  lamentatioo  in  Laiift :  but  Greeks 
her  native  idiom,  is  understood  by  very  few  :  and  her  Evolish  is  so  barba- 
roosy  as  to  be  almost  uniutelligible.  I  am,  bir,  your's,  &c. 

14  Jan.  1805.  PIllLOCTETES. 
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^Avdffn  v^xi  vKim  f^,  HoM. 


Arces  Norvici  fugiens  T/iaumanfias  cxul 
Constitit,  ct  visa  est  talia  nympha  qucri. 

O  ciyiij 


J  Id  *  Miftellaneous, 

•'<  O  cives,  versatquie  tanta  in&nia'mentett 

Quid  merui,  indignis  ludificatai  modisf  . 
Interferes' divum  libertatlsque  sacerdps 

Sponte  adii)  at  pofsem  colla  kvarc  jugo* 
Iklide  nostre  plebecula :  regia  turba 

Famosis  passim  flet  cob|)erta  jocis. 
Fro&itbr  est  furcs  damnatus  }  mitior  Jm, 

Ne  premcrct,  vctdi,  debitaC  poena  ream* 
Quit)  quot  amat  musas  Oermania  tetrica,  jussi 

Ludentes  vestro  comls  addessi  choro  : 
Hinc  turres,  tenebras,  csdes,  phantasraeta^  sagasy 

Cteruleas  Barias,  pagina  onasta  crepat. 
Person  ui  ampullis  nexisque  amba gibus  aures  $ 

Audiit  in  suetUm  ^ulgus,  et  obstupuit. 
Ausi  sunt  homines  praeconia  tempere  nestra  : 

Irim  quia  itkendax  institor  orat  opcm  ? 
Iridi  laudandas  fugiunt  pcmiittcre  merces 

Vcl  Brodum  ct  Solomon  Spilburiusqxte  suas. 
Quid  ?  qn6d  Cobbctium  sperarum  saucia  pectus 

Pellicere  in  socii  fccJerd  posse  tori  ; 
Cobbettum  carum^  qud  non  audacior  alter 

Dente  venenato  dllacerare  bonos. 
Ho  DC  scurram  ut  caplum,  jamdudum  retia  tendo ; 

Milie  placendi  artes  suasit  honestus  amor  r 
Si  quid  tohbcttm  blaterct,  blateraret  ct  Iris ; 

J  lie  tacct  prudcns  ?    Iris  arnica  tacct. 
Conjugio  tali  potuissct  surgere  proles 

Et  Jovis  ^therii  vcrtere  regna  valens. 
At  sj>em  dos  crepta  mihi  (proh  !    quantula)  inanem 

Reddidit ;  in  tcrris  nil  sine  dote  Venus. 
Ad  superos  redeam  ?  risu  solvetur  Olympus, 

Et  reducem  Dominaevcrbera  sava' miinent. 
Quo  feror  ?  aut  qus  tuta  satis  ^ntentia  restat }  ^ 

Quo  pacto  ulcisci  numina  Isesa  queam  ? 
Dim  canam  ;  hsec  animis  suprema  reponite  verba  : 

Monstrat  enim  nullum  parca  salutis  iter : 
Fas  est  Mercurio  scros  regnare  per  annos, 

Et  vestra  aiternum  *»aviet  urbe  *  Cronmt* 
Dixerat :   in  Stygias  l3'mphatie  evanuit  umbras 

Diva,  et  Lethsei  gurgitis  hausit  aquas. 

A  Nop   Yearns  Ojferinft* 
While  o*er  the  wilds  of  the  returning  year. 
Thou  driv'st  destructive  Time,  thy  swift  career. 
Among  the  millions  doom'd  thy  pow*r  to  feel 
By  slow  disease,  or  by.  the  murd'rous  steel : 
Or  by  the  nameless  dangers  that  await, 
Life's  various  course,  the  messengers  of  iktc  ; 
O  wreak  thy  vengeance  on  those  plains  afar. 
Where  savage  fury  shakes  the  scourge  of  war  ; 

m  ■'      "  ■  ■  ■■■.■■  W,.,  ■  ■■   ■   ^IB  ■ . 

;  Ita  la  Prospectus  ut  aiunt^  suo  Rivales  appdlavit  Iris. 

O  plaat 
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0  phnt  thr  wimklef  and  display  thy  rage^ 
On  wistea  Luxury  and  pampcr'd  Age. 
Bat»  ah  I  protect  with  tutelary  care, 

The  young,  the  good,  the  virtuous*  and  the  fiur« 
For  lovely  Emma,  all  thy  treasures  bring  ; 
Retard  for  her  the  swiflncts  of  thy  wing. 
'   Sweet  as  her  beauties*  deck  her  paths  with  floweity 
And  bind  in  silken  bands  the  willing  hours; 
To  this  bright  image  of  celestial  truth, 
Cm  cv'ry  blessing  1  give  perpetual  youth*. 

The  Fair  Equirdqur. 

As  blooming  Harriet  mov'dalongt  , 

The  direst  of  the  beauteous  throng. 

The  beaux  gazed  on  with  admirmtionft . 

ATOwcd  by  many  an  exclamation* 

What  form,  what  nuiv^e,  what  gracc^ 

What  roses  deck  that  Grecian  face ! 

.**  Nay,"  Pashwood  cries, «'  that  bloom's  not  Hatriet^s^ 

*Twa8  bought  at  Reynold's,  More's,  or  Marriot's.  . 

And,  though  you  vow  her  ikce  untainted, 

1  swear  by    ■  your  beauty's  painted. 
A  wager  instantly  was  laid. 

And  Kan^r  sought  the  lovely  maid. 

The  pending  bet  he  soon  rcveal'd, 

Nor  e*en  the  in[4>ious  oath  conceal 'd^ 

Confused,  her  cheek  bore  witness  true. 

By  turns  the  roses  came  and  flew. 

"  Your  bet,*'  she  said,  "  is  rudely  odd  ;     - 

But  I  am  painted.  Sir,  by — Gcd." 

Lhm  sdSrefiJ  to  Lord  Nelfon^  m  his  Jrri^ual  at  £ricM,  amidfi  thi  J9fm» 
AccUmations  ff  the  Ptople,     26  Jul/,  1802. 

HAIL  Warrior !  *wounded  in  thy  country's  caufe  \ 
I  fing — while  sorrow  tempers  my  applaofe ! 
While,  with  the  kindling  crowd  my  hat  i  wave> 
With  cordial  zeal  to  celebrate  the  brave ! . 
To  greet  the  far-fam'd  Hero  if  the  Nile! 
Who  fcourg'd  usurpers  lor  perfidious  guile. 
Who,  link'd  with  Syaney^  on  the  Egyptian  fhore ! 
3i«fAV  great  JchtlW  fieel—yxnxovLtWd  before  \ 
^ho  broke  the  maiTy  hoom — the  magic  chatn 
W Northern  Powers— by  thund'ring  on  the  Dam! 
Thus  to  retaliate — after  many  an  age — 
The  fwrmtgs  Britannia  felt  from  Danijh  rag« ! 
When  England's  y^^iA-friend  of  God  "and  ntan ! 
Our  facred  rights  and  na<val  power  bjgan  ! 
While  thui  thy  martial  deeds  and  dauntlefs  foal. 
In  lines  of  hafs  to  future  tioics  (hall  roll. 
Permit  ^  peaceful  mufc,  for  wars  unmeet  I 
For  once  tn  lav  fhis  tribute 'at  fhv  f^^x  I 


For  once  to  lay  this  uibttte  at  thy  feet  \ 


While, 


While,  witji  t  melting  fenji^ and  cordialy^^. 
On  Neljbm^s  'wamds  (he  turns  a  moiften'd  eye  ; 
I  Forc'd  from  the  chequered  fcene,  /Ay  'words  to  fing>  T 

.  **  AU  praife  be  ceiaered  in  the  etenud  Kine  l" 
Who  could  reprefs  the  cVer-fpreadtng  fume ! 
What  bard  exults  not  with  a  Mfnfs  name ! 
BliefsM  was  the  borft  of  joy  that  walc'd  the  lyre  I  ^ 

Struck  from  the  flinty  mufe  one  fpark  of  fire» 
And  forced  her  to  forget  her  youthful  tear-.. 
Her  long- worn  forrows  through  the  vale  of  years, 
Wine'd  her  beyond  her  vanlng  natural  powers ! 
And  laid  her,  trembling,  in  Elyfian  bow'rs ! 
Where  'midft'the  phalanx  of  the  virtuous  brave. 
Born  various  nations  to  reform  or  fave  ! 
The  muse  might  strike  one  pidure  from  the  reft* 
Warm  to  the  Uft^  the  brighteft,  and  the  beft ! 
In  which,  confpicuoas  feen,  we  might  admire 
UlyfTes'  caution,  Agamemnon's  fire  \ 
^neas  kneeling  to  the  powers  fupreme  \ 
The  vujnerable  Hedor's  patriot  flame  ' 
Mild  Mercy ^  melting  o'er  a  concjuer'd  foe ! 
T\i^fiamai^s  patron,  and  the  friend  of  woe  ! 
Now  view  him  on  the  wave,  Britannia's  (hield  I 
To  ward  off  myriads  from  the  banner'd  field  I 
Where  crefted  heroes  line  the  gleaming  (hores  1 
To  meet  th^  fcowrge  of  European  pow'rs  I 
The  frantic  hordes  of  proud  despotic  France  ! 
The  wild  defenders  of  the^^ir  of  ckanct ! 
Who  court  a  flieltering  grave  from  freedom's  hoft, 
«'  Tht  Right  of  Juries  /"  on  our  fliields  embofs'd ! 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 
WE  have  been  given  to  underfland  tliat  a  Trad  is  daily  expe6led  to  make 
its  appearance  from  an Janonymoas  pen,entillcJa  pew  Bhtef  RaM arks  oil. 
a  pamphlet  called  "  Ohsa-vatimi  on  a  Cmcise  Statement  of  FactSt*  &c.  The 
author  of  the  Rlm  a  rks  is  laid  to  have  taken  up  the  caufe  ofa  highly  refpe^i- 
ableofBcer,  alluded  to  in  the  pamphlet  called  *'  Ob'ervaiions/'and  we  hear 
that  he  makes  a  merit  of  being  totally  unknown  to  that  officer  or  anv  of  his 
connexions,  having  c.orae  forward  in  the  field  of  politiis,  in  order  princi- 
pally by  fair  invelligation,  to  oppole  what  he  conceives  to  be  thealaiming 
progrcfs  of  reftrictions  on  the  liberty  ofthe  prefs.  The  BniKK  Rema&ks 
^Iluded  to  will  be  publilhed  under  the  li^nature  of  TKschines. — It  \^ 
fcarcely  necelFary  to  (late  that  both  the  *•  Obfcrvalions"  and  the  "  Remarks*' 
have  aril'en  from  the  conduct  ofthe  late  board  ofadniiralt). 

We'underftand,  that  a  pamphlet,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Harral,  intended 
as  an  anlwer  to  the  **  Brirf  Afifieal  to  the  Honour  mui  Conscience  if  the  Nation, 
tf/kon  the  Nrcesisty  of  an  immediate  Restitution  of  the  Spanish  Plaie  S/iifiSj*'  is  on  the 
eve  of  publication.  It  is  expelled  to  involve  the  wholu  ofthe  queflion,  as 
to  thejuilice  and  policy  of  a  war  witli  Spam;  and,  from  wh^t  we  have 
heard  of  the  political  principles  of  the  author,  we  in(cr,  (hat  the  fubje^ 
If  til  be  placed  in  a  correal  point  of  view. 
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Principam  Phiiofophorum  ita  percepte  habenda  pracepta,  ut  lis  ad 
vltam  agendam,  non  ad  oftentationem,  otamar.  Combl.  Rsr. 


ORIGINAL  CRITICISM. 

Rimarks  an  a  Charge  delivered  by  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bijbop  of 
Lincoln,  to  the  Ckrgy  of  that  Diocefe^  at  the  Triennial  Vijitationy 
in  May  and  June  1 803 ;  with  particular  Reference  to  his  LordJhip*s 
jinimadverjtons  on  Evangelical  Preachers.  By  an  Old  Member  of 
Parliament.  8vo.  Pp.91.  Price  3s.  W.  Row,  Great  Mailbo- 
rough-ftreet;  J.  Matthews,  Strand.  To  be  had  like  wife  of  the 
Bookfellers  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Lincoln. 

THE  author  of  this  precious  pamphlet  informs  us,  that  <*  after  he 
had  put  his  thoughts  on  paper,,  he  laid  afide  the  manufcript  for 
a  confiderablc  time,  in  hope  of  feeing  an  anfwer  to  his  Lordfhip  pub- 
liflied  hffonu  able  pen ;  but  having,"  he  fays,  ^^  long  waited  in  vain, 
and  perceivmg  frequent  advertifements  announciog  a  fecond  edition  of 
the  charge  in  queftion,  which,  he  made  no  doubt,  was  confidered  as 
unanfwerable ;  and  fearing  that  thedodrine  therein  maintained  might, 
on  that  account,  (pread  and  gain  ground,  he  determined  to  be  no 
longerfiient,  but  under  an  humble  fenfe  of  his  own  weaknefs,  to  lay 
before  th«  eye  of  the  public  his  grounds  of  difTent  from  the  learned 
Bifliop  ;  leaving  it  to  chat  public  to  jud^e  2nd  decide  how  far  he  may 
or  may  not,  have  truth  on  his  fide."  (Pref.  p.  v.  and  vi.) 

The  public,  undoubtedly,  are  greatly  obliged  to  this  charitable  fe- 
nator  for  the  eiForts  which  he  has  fo  repeatedly  made  to  preferve  the 
purity  of  their  religious  fentiments.  Sir  Richard  Hill  is  a  veteran  in 
coatroverfy ;  and  the  prefent  pamphlet  bears  a  npie  tcftimony  that 
age  has  neither  cooled  his  zeal,  nor  much  ditnini(hed  the  vigour 
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which  adorned  his  morejuvenile  years.  It  has,  indeed,  b^n  the  fate 
of  the  venerable  Baronet  to  engage  with  antagonifts  too  powerful  for 
his  ftrength,  and,  of  confcquencey  to  meet  with  nuny  a  defeat.  But 
a  brave  man,  though  defeated,  is  not  fubducd  i  apd  Sir  Richard  en- 
<iounters  his  lateit  adverfary  with  as  much  fpirit,  and,  apparently, 
vnth,  as  much^  confidence  pf  victory,  as  if  he  had  foriqpily  returned 
from  the  field  uniformly  triumphant. 

It  was  impoffible  that  the  Bifliop  of  IJncoln's  Charge  Ihoiild  not 
excite  the  moft  cruel  uneafincfs  in  the  minds  of  that  religious  party  to 
whofe  doftrines  Sir  K  •  H.  is  attached.  Tbc  folid,  pertpicuous,  and 
convincing  proofs,  by  which  his  Lordihip  has  (hewn  that  Univkr- 
SAL  Rbdbmptiok  is  eoually  revealed  in  the  gofpel,  and  taught  ia 
the  ftandards  of  our  excellent  Church,,  give  a  dea^h-blow  to  the  im« 
pieties  of  Calvinlim,  and  raze  the  fyiflem  to  the  very  foundation. 
The  fear  entertained  by  Sir  R.  H.  that  the  BiQiop's  dodrine  <^  would 
fpread  and  gain  ground," 'might  reafonubly  be  felt  by  the  party  in  ge* 
neral :  for  we  will  venture  to  afiTure  them,  that  this  do£bioe  is  rapioly 
gaining  ground  ;  and  that  all  their  exertions  will  not  be.  able  to  ftop 
its  progrefs.  The  more  clofely  we  examine  the  divinity  of  Calvin^ 
the  mere  we  admire  the  propriety  and  juftnefs  of  Jortin's  definition^ 
who  calls  it  ^^a  religious  fyftem,  confiding  of  hun^an  creatures  without 
liberty,  dodrines  without  fenfe,  faith  without  reafon,  and  a  God 
without  mercy."  The  Ample  expofure  of  fuch  a  fyftem  muft  render 
h  the  objed  of  horror  and  dcteftation.  If  cbe  people  can  be  periiia* 
ded  only  to  open  their  eyes,  it  muft  ultimately  be  banilbed  from  evenr 
Chriftian  country.  The  late  imprudent  and  rafli  attempts  of  the  felu 
named  "  True  CKurchijnen"  have  given  their  caufe  a  wound  from 
which  it  cannot  recover.  Had  thefe  men  been  lefs  forward  and  aflk- 
ming,  they  might  have  enjoyed  their  opinions  in  pea^e,  Abfurd  and 
blafphemous  as  thefe  opinions  are,  the  perfons  who  had  adopted  theni 
were  calledon  bv  no  authority  to  difclofe  them.  It  is,  therefore,  evi- 
dent that  *^  their  ftrength  was  to  fit  ftill."  But,  when  they  had  th« 
prefuuiption  to  hold  themfelves  up  as  the  only  Cbriftians  andChurch* 
men  in  the  nation,  they  could  not  expcSt  to  efcape  without  notice. 
We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  not  a  tew  of  thepoft  fenfible  perfons 
among  them  very  bitterly  regret  that  fuch  claims  have  been  advanced^ 
and  deplore  the  confequences.  We  are  not,  therefore^  greatly  fur« 
prifed  thiit  thefe  gentlemen  difcovered  no  violent  emulation  to  ensar 
the  lifts  with  his  LordChip  of  Lincoln.  We  even  think  it  probabk 
that  fome  of  them,  had  they  known  of  Sir  Richard's  intention,  wonU 
ferioufly  have  tried  to  divert  him  from  bis  purpofe.  They  might,  in- 
deed, have,  with  great  propriety,  addrefled  him  in  the  language  of 
Job  :  '^  O,  that  ye  would  altogether  hold  your  peace,  and  it  Ihould 
be  your  wifdom."  For  whether  the  Bishop's  Charge  be  *^  unanfweiw 
abl^*'fir  nor,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  thaa  that, Sir  R.  has  not 
^nfwered  it.  In  Tpite  of  all  our  refped  for  the  honourable  Baaooet, 
we  muft  frankly  declare  that  a  weaker  or  asore  inefficient  defeace  wo- 
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have  reMom  feeti.     It  i&  one  cwitimied  tiflue  of  extravagance^  mifre* 
prefeotatioa,  and  incondofi've  leafaning,  from  beginning  to  end. 

In  fttfiport  of  ^hofe  princtpiles  which  he  himTdfefpoufeSf  the  learned 
Baronet  begins  by  urging  the  aathority  of  the  late  Lord  Chatham j  Who 
decUred>  be  f^ys,  that  the  Chvrch  of  England  <<  bad  Cali^iniftic  Ar« 
tides,  but  an  Armintan  Clergy."  We  have  the  higheft  refp^ftfor 
cl|e.aieiiiory  of  Lord  Chatham ;  but  we  certainly  are  not  difpofed  to  ad"* 
mit  him  as  a  competent  judge  to  decide  this  queftion.  We  agree  en« 
tirely  with  Sir  Richard  Hill,  that  the  venerable  Peer  *<  fhone  much 
naore  confpicuoufly  as  a  ftatefman  than  a  theologian/'  (P.  i^)  We  are 
forryi  however,  to  find  our  very  refpedable  apthor  defcending  tothofe 
dirty  afts  of  controverfy,  of  which  our  Calviniftic  writers  have  form« 
edy  given  us  (ttch  caule  to  complain^  and  which  are  highly  difgrace-* 
fii^  to  thofe  who  employ  them.  If  Sir  R.  thought  that  Lord  Chat- 
ham's opinion  would  have  weight  with  thofe  Calvinifts  who  might 
read;his't>arophlet,  he  hadar  right  to  quote  it ;  but  he  was  furely  bound 
to  quote  it  fairly.  It  was  that  we  •*  had  a  Popijh  Liturgy^  an  Armi^ 
nian  CUriy^  and  a  Cahinijlic  Creed-**  nor,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
did  his  Lotdfliip  deliveir  tbefe  as  hi^  own  proper  fentiments,  but  as 
what  had  been  alleged  by  others.  Be  this  as  it  may,  our  readers  will 
ohl^rve  bow  the. learned  Baronet  has  caftrated  this  declaration:  and 
the  reafon  is  fufficientlf  plain.  Whatever  degree  of  deference  may  be, 
due  CO  Lord  Chatham's  judgment,  it  isevident,  that  according  tohim^ 
the  Church  of  England  is,  at  leaft,  as  nuJch  inclined  to  Popery  as  to 
Colvinifm  :  (ot  our  Liturgy-  is  certainly  as  important  a  part  of  our 
pablfc  ftandards  as  our  Articles.  But  it  fuited  Sir  R.  Hill  to  have  ic 
believed,  on  this  threat  man's  authority,  that  our  Articles  are  Calvi^ 
niftic,  and  our  Clergy  Armiriian.  It  did  nor,  howevbr,  fuit  him  to 
have  it  believed,  on  the  fame  authority,  that  our  Liturgy  is  Popifli. 
He  ha?,  therefore,  very  coolly  fuppreffcd  that  unlucky  branch  of  Lord 
Chatham's  teftimony,  and  taken  juft  as  rpuch  of  it  as  he  thought 
wouU  fuccefsftflly  impofe  on  his  readers.  We  have  been  abnfed  by 
Calviniftic  writers  for  accufing  them  of  difhonefty  in  the  management 
of  chcir  caufc ;  but  we  do  not  recoUeft  a  groffer  inftance  of  fuch  dif- 
boiiefty  than  the  preient.  And,  if,  in  the  very  outfit  of  his  publica* 
tioot  ^^^  3gecl  and  refpedable  fenator  can  think  hioofclf  jui^ified  in 
having  recourfe  to  fuch  a. mean  and  diflionourable  expedient^  what 
can  we  cxped  from  the  other  champions  of  the  tribe  ? 

The  honourable  Baronet  makes  fcveral  obfervations  on  Evangelical 
preaching  and  freacbert^  He  is  grcarly  offended  with  the  Bifhop  of 
Lincoln  for  fuggefting  that  Calviniftic  preaching  has  been  mjscall- 
ao  Evangelical  preaching  \  and  he  tells  us,  to  otir  great  edification,  that 
**  the  term  Evangelical  preachings  when  propetly  ufed,  cenainly  means 
G^Jpel  preacbingj  or  the  preaching  [of]  glad  tidings  ,**  He  then  gives 
us  a  definition  of  legal  treacbingj  which,  he  fays,  is  «*  holding  forth 
obedience  to  the  law  or  works,  more  or  lefs,  lii  whole  or  in' part,  as 
the  ground  of  a  fmner's  acceptance  with  God  ;  together-with  the  vari- 
ous  props  and  concomitants  of  fuch  a  fyftem,  including  free-will, 
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man^s  merits,  conditional  jaftification,  and'  the  defedibility  of  true 
grace."  (P.  3.}  Thcfe,  he  fays,  arc  thedodrinesof  the  Bimop,  and 
^offuch  preachers,  '<  as  in  this  day  paCs  current  for  (bund  divines." 
^ut  here,  again  the  Old  Member  of  Parliament  has  allowed  htiAfelf 
tp  deviate  from  truth «  Neither  the  Biihop  of  Lincoln^  nor  the  Englifli 
Clergy,  ^*  hold  forth  obedience  to  the  law  of  works,"  as,  in  any  de- 
gree, ;•  the  ground  of  a  finncr's  acceptance  with  God."  They  all 
maintain  (and  Sir  R*  knows  it),  that  th^  only  grmmd  of  our  acceptance 
with  God  is  the  fatisfadion  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  They  do,  in- 
deed, believe  that  *<*  obedience  to  the  law  of  works"  is  an  indifpenfibte 
c(mdition  of  our  acceptance.  They,  accordingly,  hold  conditional 
juftification,  and,  they  alfo  hold  with  the  Chujfcn  of  England  free- 
will, and  the  defedibilityof  grace.  When  Sir  R.  accufes  them  of 
holding  mans  meriiSy  he  has  no  end  in  view  but  to  render  them  unpo* 
pular,  by  laying  a  Popilh  tenet  to  their  chaige«  He  fays,  indeed, 
expressly,  that  all  the  do£lrines  which  he  includes  in  his  defcription 
of  legal  preaching  '^  are  branches  of  Popery  and  Pelagianifm."  But 
we  (hall  meet  with  the  dodrine  of  merit  again  ;  and,  therefore,  at  pie- 
Tent  we  proceed  with  our  author. 

The  good  Baronet,  we  have  heard,  is  fond  of  a  pun,  and  has  often, 
wc  aie  told,  had  the  fatisfadion  of  exciting,  by  his  talent,  much 
agreeable  pleafantry  in  the  Honourable  Houfe  of  which  he  rs  a  mem- 
ber. Of  his  powers. in  this  way  the  publication  before  us  afFords^fe- 
veral  fpecimens.  Thus,  after  obferving  that  the  Ugai  preachers  whom 
he  had  been  defcrifoing,  might,  be  .called,  by  the  Biihop,  tht  reguiar 
Clergy^  becaufe  his- Lerdihip  approves  of  their  dodrine,  he  adds: 
**  Soil  the  regular  Clergy  (not  Icfs  than  Evangelical  preachers)  is  a  very 
vague  term  ;  which,  I  am  convinced,  is  frequently  applied  to  the  mf/i 
irregular  -amongft  them,  and  as  often  denied  to  the  mo/l  regular  in 
the  bcft  and  only  true  fenfe  of  the  word."  (P.  4.)  Far  from  us  be 
the  wjfli  to  leffen,  in  any  degree,  the  reputation  which  the  Honour- 
able Member  has  fo  long  and  fo  defervediy  enjoyed  ;  but,  with  all  due 
fubtpiflion,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  in  this  effiriton,  there  is 
rather  moje  of  malignity  than  of  wit.  We  know  enough  of  Sir  R» 
Hill,  ta  know  that,  in  his  opinion,  every  felf-commifiioned,  fefhirt- 
an,  preacher,  provided  he  be  of  the  CalVintftic  ftamp,  is,  in  onfe  fenfe 
of  the  word,  as  regular  as  his  Grace  of  Canterbury.  But  this  point 
we  leave  him  to  fettle  with  Mr.  Otrerton,  who  confines  his  apology, 
in  his  title  page  at  leafl:^  to  thofe  Evangelical  Minifters"  who  are 
^'Regular  Clergy  of  the  Establishment."  And,  with  re- 
gard to  the  other  fenfe  of  the  word  regular^  which  our  author  caita 
.**  the  beft  and  only  true  fenfe,"  we  have  only  to  obferve  that,  in  fpitc 
pf  hi»  ill-bred,  but  impotent,  fneer,  the  Clergy  of  the  United  Church, 
as  a  body,  have  no  occafion  to  deprecate  a  comparifon  with  any  other 
body  of  Clergy  in  CJiriftendom. 

It  is,  however,  extremely  amufing  to  obferve  into  what  inconliften- 
cy  our  author  is  betrayed  by  his  hatred  of  thofe 'whom  he  ftiles  legai 
preaches.    The  BiHkOf  ha4  ailerted  that  the  Church  was  in  dn^r 
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from  the  mifchievous  effe^s  of  what  is  mifinJUd  Evangelicai  preaching. . 
Sir  R,  agrtes  that  (he  *'  is  not  only  in  daAgeri  but  in  a  moft  tottering 
fituation,  yea,  nearly  overthrown."  (P.  4.)  But "  this  perilous  ftate,'* 
b«  thinks,  '^  is  to  be  attributed  to  preachers  of  a  dire£l[iy]  contrary 
ftamp."  Let  our  readers  carefully  mark  the  following  pailkge,  and 
then  judge  between  Sir  R.  and  his  opponents. 

*'  I  mean  not  fomuch,"  h€  fays,  "  Ariaiu^  Soc'tnians,  awond  FelagLansj  or. 
even  Deists,  for  all  thefe  may  fublcribe  to  our  articles,  if  they  are  to  put  their, 
own  interpretation  upon  them,  but  men  of  an  extemalfy  moral  fharisakal 
cast :  decent  formalists,  and  self  justiciaries^  who  are^  for  the  moil  part,  greater 
attmies  to  sound  dodirine,  and  tofiure  experimental  piety  than  the  ^enfy  profane  and 
careless \  (or  thefe  often  admire  what  they  will  not  imitate;  and  are  ready 
to  (hew  regard  and  candour,  where  the  others  manife/l  nothing  but  ran- 
cour, &c."  (P.  5.) 

What  defcription  of  animals  the  worthy  Baronet  means  by  self* 
luSTiciARiES  we  cannot  conjeSure,  havinj>  never  heard  of  them  be- 
fore. But  why  ^^  men  of  an  externally  moral  caft,"  and  **  cfecent  for- 
malifts,"  or  indeed  any  fet  of  men  whatever,  may  not  as  readily  fub- 
.Icribe  to  our  articles,  **  if^hey  are  to  put  their  oum  interpretations  upon 
tbem^*  as  Arians,  Socinians,  Pelagians,  and  Deifts,  is  altogether  in- 
conceivable. It  is  obvious,  however,  on  the  wh«le,  that  tt^  perfons 
agaioft  whom  the  worthy  Baronet  here  vents  his  fpleen  are  the  Armi-' 
nian  Clergy,  or  rather  thofe  Clergy  who  are  not  Calvinifts ;  and  thefe 
fiune  Cleigy,  whom,  in  the  preceding  page,  he  had  (ligmatized  as 
m^ft  irregular  (clearly  meaning  in  their  morals)^  are  here  (fuch  is  tho 
force  of  truth  ! )  allowed  to  be  externally  moral  and  decent.  Why  our 
author  choofes  to  call  them  pharifaical,  we  know  not,  for  the  epithet, 
we  think,  is  more  juftly  applicable  in  another  quarter.  No  one,  how- 
ever^  can  entertain  a  doubt  that  the  virtues  of  thefe  men  are  a  moft  of- 
feniive  eye-fore  to  our  charitable  and  benevolent  author,  wlio  would 
clearly  deprive  them,  if  he  had  the  power,  even  of  tht  form  of  godli- 
oefs.  With  fuch  hofior  does  he  view  them,  that,  in  his  opinion, 
unequivocally  declared,  not  only  the  Arian,  the  Pelagian,  and  Soci- 
nian  heretics,  whom  the  Church  of  Chrift  has  uniformly  condemned, 
but  even  the  Dei(t,  who  denies  the  Lord  that  bought  him,  and  impi- 
oufly  makes  a  mock  of  Revelation,  is  moch  lefs  dangerous,  and  much 
more  refpe£iable. 

Sir  R.  like  all  the  writers  of  his  party,  very  plainly  hints  that  all 
the  Clergy,  except  fuch  as  are  Calvinifts,  are  a  pack  of  mercenary 
profligate  knaves,  to  whom^  **  to  be  of  one  mind  with  their  diocefan, 
may  be  as  convenient  as  agreeable.''  (P.  6.)  The  following  para- 
graph is  worthy  of  infeition,  as  at  once  exhibiting,  in  luminous  co- 
loui^,  thefpirit  by  which  the  author  is  actuated,  and  furni(hing  4*10. 
ther  elegant  inftance  of  his  talent  for  quibbling. 

**  From  gentlemen  of  this  ftamp,  therefore,  we  are  not  to  wonder  if  we 

henceforth  hear  E^vangdical  /ireachingjo  much  cried  down,  that  in  a  (hort 

fpace  of  tia^e  there  should  be  nothing  Evangelical  left  to  preach  againfl ;  and 
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(6  mudi  fatd  In  favour  of  universal  r^m^tkn,  which  takes  up  fo  great  a  part 
of  your  Lordihip's  Charge,  that  redemption  ii(eKshoi/Ube  in  danger  of  being 
universalfy  preached  oat  of  doors;  in  the  fame  way,  and  by  the  iame  rule, 
that  m$ral'  preacking  has  long  ago  given  the  death's  bl«w  to  moral  /Practice  ; 
and  thie  continual  harangues  [which]  we  have  been  ^/jiiitfc^  with  abput  virtue, 
have  left  us  quite  at  a  nmplms  (o  know  where  virtue  is  to  be  found :  and  this 
mufl  be  the  cafe,  till  the  Clergy  return  to  our  good  old  reformation  priu«. 
ciples.  by  laying  the  foundation  of  all  true  virtue  on  Chrifl  alone,  and  ma- 
kihg  faith  in  him  the  root  from  which  every  divine  temper  and  all  holy  prac- 
tice can  poifibly  grow/'  (Pp.  6,  7.) 

Without  (laying  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  accuracy 
and  beauty  of  our  author's  ^ompofition  as  here  difplayed^  we  intreat 
them  to  try  todifcover  the  proccfs  by  which  **  moral  preaching*'  comes' 
to  give  "  the  death's  blow  to  moral  pradice/'  There  are  many  of 
3ir  Richard's  pofitions  (and  among  them  this  is  one,)  which  we  have 
the  misfortune  not  to  underftand.  Would  immoral  prtaching  promote 
moral  traiiui  f  But  our  Clergy  muft  return,  he  fays,  to  ^*  the  geod 
old  retor(i\ition  principles,''  (by  which  he  means  the  principles  of 
Calviq),  and  then  all  will  be  well.  Yet  we  fee  not,  even  in  his  view 
of  the  matter,  what  we  fiiould  gain  by  the  change.  As  things  are. 
Sir  R«  ^witi  not.den}^  that  ^^  ever;y  divine  temper,  and  all  holy  pradice,'* 
muft  grow  in  the  Ele^ ;  .and  were  Calvinilm.  to  be  preached  to  all 
exernity,  he  will  not  fay  that  they  would  grow  in  the  rtprebati. 

The  Bifhop,  as  Sir  R.  maintains,  forms  a  wrong  idea  of  the  Evan- 

5;e}ical  Clergy  of  the  prefent  day,  if  he  fuppofes  them  to  dvrell,  in  their 
ermons,  on  the  deep  myfteries  of  ele&ion  and  predeftioation,  much"^ 
lefs  of  reprobation/'  (P.  8.)    He  even  hints  that,  **  whether  from  a 
fipar  of  their  fellow  mortals,  or  frcm  a  groundlefs  timidity  of  tnifting 
Go*X  with  the  confequences  of  his  own  truths,"  they  are  '*  fomewhat  , 
deficient  m  holding  forth  thefe  doiSlrines."     But,  with  all  due  defe- 
lenpe,  we  take  the  liberty  to  affirm,  that-our  author  is  here  fcmewbai 
dificiint  itt  candour:  for,  whatever  may  be  the  Bilhop's  experience. 
We  know  that  ihefe  gentlemen  are  far  from  defcrving  fo  f«vere  a  re- 
primand.    The  do^^riIlc^•,  however,  the  rcmarker  infmuates,  tre  fcl- 
dt^m  touched  on,  except  in  *'  io  far  as  they  are  necejfarily  cortneihd 
with  other  Icadinc;  eflentiul  points  of  the  Gofpcl,  and  of  theCahiai/tic 
kfiem^  fuch  as  faith,  repentance,  and  real  converfion  of  the  heart  to 
"God."     We  are  again  at  a  iofs  to  underftand  our  author.    He  had  be- 
fore (p.  3O  ftated  **  faith,  repentance,  and  converfion  of  the  heart  to 
Cod,"  as  parts  of  "  what  is  called  Calviniftic  divinity."    But,  with* 
out  pretending  to  comprehend  the  difference  between  npentana  and^ 
€QnvirJioH  of  the  heart  to  Ood  \  why,  we  aflc,  are  faith  and  repentemee  re-  . 
piefented  as  peculiarly  conne£led  with  the  Calviniftic  fyftem  ?  Do 
jion«'  but  Caivimftsedmit  or  teach  the  neceflicy  of  thefe  two  graces  to 
falvation?  The  honourable  Baronet,   however,  >*  is  fiire  that  the* 
Apoftles  in  almoft  all  their  epitUes  to  the  CFurches  and  to  individuals, 
addreilcd  themfelves  in  fuch  terms  as  would  now  be  deemed  the  very 
flTcnce  of  Calvinlfm."    By  our  ^utho^,^  who  is  previoufiy  difpofei 
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fo^fi^e  every  thipg  through  a  Calviniftic  niediuiTiy  thev  wouM,  doubf- 
fefs,  be  deemed  fo.  But,  at  prefent,  it  is  rufiiciem  limply  to  obfervc 
that  numbers  of  perfons,  his  equals,  at  leaft,  in  learning  and  fagacity, 
and  not  his  inferiori  in  honefty  and  worth,  have  thought  very  dif* 
fcrcntly. 

The  Bilhop  is  charged,  by  Sir  R.  with  totally  miAaking  the  doc« 
fripes  which  he  combats.  **  In  the  very  iirft  inflance  youi  Lotdfliip 
^reilesup  thofe  £whom]  you  are  pleated  to.  call  Calvioifts  in  a  moft 
frightful  garb,  and  then,  by  way  of  defeating  them,  you  overturn  a 
fyttem  which  thev  do  not  hold ;  nay,  which  fas  charging  G^d  with 
injuftice)  the^  abhor  and  proteft  againft.''  (I^*  9*)  ^^  know  not 
where  the  Biibop  has  given  this  frightful  pi6t  jre  of  Calviniih  \  for« 
in  the  Charge  on  whicti  our  author  remarks,  there  is  no  pidurc  given 
of  them  at  all.  Sir  R,  "however,  like  many  of  his  brtrthren,  endea- 
vours, by  fmploying  chaftifed  expreflions,  to  fotten  the  hariheft  fta- 
tures  of  Calviniim.  It  is  necelfary  to  attend  to  the  profeffioa  of  his 
bath. 

He  will  not  *^  pretend  to  be  wife  above  what  is  written/'  He  will 
not  <*  weigh  the  divine  attributes  in  the  balance  of  carnal  reafon,  or 
in  the  Jballew  fcales  of  human  underftanding/'  He  will  not  ^*  curi* 
oufly  pry  into  God's  dealings  with  the  Heathen  world,  nor  ajfert  anj 
reprobati§n  that  has  Ho  refpeSf  to  Jin.*'  But  he  believes  **  That  God, 
from  all  eternity,  out  of  his  own  good  pleafure  and  fuvereign  will, 
chofe  to  himfclf  a  Church  or  people  out  of  the  general  ma(s  of  maur 
Jkind,  which  he  determined  to  call  efFeSually,  &c/'  (Pp.  9,  10.) 

Sir  R.  we  muft  acknowledge,  ads  wii'ely  when  he.declines  to  weigh 
the  divine  attributes  in  the  balance  of  reaion.  It  is,  indeed,  a  trite 
obfervation  that  a  man  is  feldom  againit  reafon,  except  when  reafon 
19  againft  him.  Yet  the  attributes  of  God  muft  alKbe  weighed  in  the 
balance  of  reafon,  whether  men  will  or  not,  bccaufe  we  have  noother^ 
balance  in  which  to  weigh  them.  Nay  in  this  balance  muft  be  weigh- 
ed  the  truth  of  Revelation  itfelf ;  and  they  are  the  worft  enemies  of 
Revelation  who  endeavour  to  (ct  it  at  variance  with  reafon.  What 
iigniiiesour  author's  epithet  of  carnal^  annexed  to  reafon.  It  is 
merely  an  artful  rhetorical  figure,  by  which  he  would  depreciate  the 
value  and  utility  of  this  original  light  in  the  mind  of  man.  Reafon^ 
let  Sir  R.  defign  it  as  he  pleafes,  is  ftill  human  reafon  ^  and  any  fyf- 
tern  of  divinity  which  flatly  contr<idi<Sls  it,  muft  be  a  falfe  and  unte«> 
nable  fyitem.  Such  notorioufly  is  the  fyftem  ot  Calvin.  This  ra(h 
tnao  has  filled  many  pages  of  his  Infiitutes  with  inconcluftve  anfwers 
yy  the  objedions  which  were  made  againft  his  blafphemoas  dodlrine  of 
predeftination  :  but  at  laft  he  fairly  owns  that  his  principles  are  trre- 
concileable  with  reafon.  **  Vere  enim  Auguftinus  pervcrfe  facere 
contenditQui  }usTicii€  humane  mododivinam  metiuntur." 
(Inft.  III.  24.  17.)  This  is  the  language  of  folly  undoubtedly  :  for 
we  can  meafure  the  juftice  of  no  being  otherwife  than  by  the  notions  of 
juftice  which  God  himfelf  has  implantisd  in  us.  Yet  it  certainly  fur- 
oi(bes  the  only  account  which  can  poffibly  be  given  of  the  do6trine  of 

■I  4  Calvin. 
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Calvin.  It  is  boldly  cutting  the  knot  at  once,  which  cannot  be  ua« 
tied. 

Our  author  would  evidently  be  glad,  if  he  could,  to  throw  Calvin's 
dbdrine  of  reprobation  into  the  (hade.  Such  is  plainly  the  objed  of 
his  ambiguous  declaration,  *^  that  he  does  not  alTeit  any  reprobation 
that  has  no  refped  to  fin.***  But  Calvin  himfelf  was  more  open  and  in<r 
genuous.  He  afcribed  reprobation  as  well  as  eleSion  to  *^  God's  own 
good  pleafureand  fovereign  will."  He  might,  indeed,  have  ff  id,  with 
our  author,  that  his  reprobation  hadrefpiS  toJin\  but  it  wastojFff  de^ 
creeds  like  Sir  R.'s  holincfs,  by  the  fovereign  willy  and  produced  by  tffe 
irrefijl'tble  operation^  of  God,  <^  Minime  confentanteum  eft  praepara-r 
tionem  ad  interifium  alio  transferre  quam  ad  arcanum  conlilium  Dei.'* 
(Inft.  in.  23.  I.)  But  although  Sir  R.  was  lately  To  modeft  diat  Ke 
would  not  prefume  to  weigh  the  attributes  of  God  in  the  balance  of  1 
carnal  reafon^  he  quickly  acquires  more  confidence,  and  pronounces^ 
the  divine  will  to  be  «*  holy^  juft^  znd  good.'*  (P.  10.)  This  puts  us' 
in  mrnd  of  Calvin's  conftant  manner  of  reafening,  who,  after  afcri* 
bing  to  God  fuch  conduS  as  would  difgrace  the  moft  cruel  and  capri- 
cious tyrant,  has  the  impudence  to  contend  that  fuch  conduct  muft 
be  right,  for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe  God  is  incapable  of  doing 
wronjg.     It  is  well  worth  our  while  to  produce  a  fpecia\en. 

*'  Rurfum  excipiunt,"  he  fays  of  his  opponents,  "  Nonne  ad  cam,  qu^s 
nunc  pro  daronationis  caufaobtenditur,  corruptionem,  Dei  ordinatione  prae- 
deflinati  fuerant  ?  Quum  ergo  in  fua  corruptione  pereunt,  nihil  aliud  qaaai 

*  pcenas  luunt  ejus  calamitalis  in  quam  ipfius  praedeHinatione  lapfus  eil 
Adam,  ac  pofteros  fuos  prscipites  fepum  traxit.  Jnmn  itaqtte  injusttts,  qui 
creaturis  suis  tarn  crmdtlittr  illuditf*' 

This  is  a  mcfft  formidable  obje£lion  furely.  Let  us  now  attend  to 
Calvin's  anfwer. 

**  Faleor  fane  in  hanc,  qua  nunc  illigati  funt,  conditionis  miferiam  Dei 
voluntate  decidiife  univerfos  filios  Adam  :  atque  id  eft  quod  principio  dice- 
bam,  ReJrundum  iamkm  iempir  esse  ad  solum  divina  vohpftafis  ariitrium,  a^ 
causa  sit  in  ijiso  dbsconditaJ' 

He  then  impertinently  quotes  Rom.  IX.  20>  and  adds  : 

,  **  Negabunt  ita  vere  defendi  DQi  juditiam,  sed  subterfugium  ea/ttari,  quale 
habere  ioUnt  quijusta  excusatione  destituuntur.     Quid  enim  hic  aliud  dici  vido- 

•  tur  quam  Deo  esse  fiotentiam  qua  imjiediri  nequeat,  quominus,  pieui  libitum fueiit 
quidvis  agat  f  Verum  longe  lecus  efl.  Quae  enim  potent ior  afferri  ratio  po- 
left,  quamdumjubemur  cogilare  ytt/j  J//  Deus,     Quomodo  enim  ullam 

INiaUlTAT£M   ADMfTTERET,    QUI  JUDEX  EST  ORfiJ3?    Ad   Dei  natUfaiD 

fi  proprie  perl inct  judicium  facere,  justitiam  igitur  naturaliter 
AMAT,  iNjusTiTiAM  AVKRSATUK  (Inft.  III.  23.4.)  Dico,  cum  AuguHi- 
.  no,  esse  a  Domino  ere atos^  quos  in  exitium  ituros  sine  dubitati<i^e,/irascieltat^  lo- 
QUE  ITA  FACTUM  QUIA* SIC  voLuiT.  Cur  auteih  voluerit,  ngn  efle  nof^ 
trum  rationem  cxigere,  qui  comprehendere  non  poflumus:  neque  convenire 
ut  divina  voluntas  in  controver(iam  apud  nos  deicendat,  de  qua  quoties  h^* 
bctur  fermo^  sub  irsius  nomine  sv?<l^ma  jusffTiiE  k^oula   NOMir 
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vArvK. .    Quid  brco  db  iiiiq,uitate   qu^estio  ifovBTVR»  ubi  Jus* 

TITfACLA&E  APPA&ET?"   (lb.  ^  5.) 

The  following  paflage  dcfenres  to  be  quoted  as  a  precious  morfel 
of  genuine  CalviDifm : 

''  Though,  in  order  to  accommodate  (he  language  of  Scripture  to  our 
capacities,  God  frequently  complains  of  the  obduracy  of  iinners'  hearts, 
and  laments  their  obftinacy  in  refuiing  to  turn  from  their  evil  ways  and 
live;  ybt  this  is  generally  by  the  mouths  of  his  prophets,  who,  though  un- 
der the  immediate  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghofi,  yet  exprefs  thcmfelvcs  after 
the  manner  of  men:  not  as  though  God's  eternal  dedgns  and  counfels  ever 
were  or  could  be  defeated  and  rendered  null  and  void;' but  to  prove  to 
us  more  fuUy  the  dreadful  apodacy  of  human  nature,  and  to  leave  the  im* 
penitent  without  aKc.afe.''  (Pp.  10,  11.) 

Sir  R.,  we  know,  at  on«  period  of  his  life,  imagined  that,  by  Tub- 
flicuting  the  word  prctHrition  for  reprobation^  he  had  rendered  the  fyf- 
tem  of  Calvin  quite  palatable.  He  would,  confequently,  have  no 
fcruple  to  fubfcribe  to  the  following  dodrine :  <<  Ergo  quumfari  mcrbo 
laboremus  naturaliter  omnes^Joli  illi  eonvaUfcunt  quibus  medicam  manum 
admovere  Domino  plaeuiu  Aiti^  quosjuflo  judicio  prettermittit^  in  fud  pu-^ 
tredine  tabefcunty  donee  abfumantur.**  (Calv.  Inft,  11.  5.  3.)  Thefe  laft 
unhappy  perfons,  then,  have  no  power  to  turn  from  their  evil  ways, 
becaufe  God  will  not  convert  them  by  irrefiftible  grace.  Yet  he 
mocks  them  with  his  precepts,  with  his  promifes,  with  his  expofiu-^ 
lations,  as  if  evtty  thing  depended  on  themfelve&I  And,  by' this 
means,  he  leaves  them  without  excuje^  for  not  doine  that  which  he 
himfelf  has  rendered  them  incapable  of  doing  !  Gocd  heavens  !  what 
a  pidlure  of  the  Father  of  mercies  !  Do  we  condemn  the  heathens 
for  afcrtbing  to  their  cods  the  imperfe&ions  of  men  ?  Alas  !  we  fpeak 
it  witb  horror ;  but  the  Calvinids  paint  theirs  with  the  features  of  the 
devil.  Yet  they  would  be  thought  the  only  Chriftians  who  are  ac- 
tuated by  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  the  honour  of  his  name  ! 
We  earneftly  recommend  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  and  Co  that  of 
the  refpe£tabfe  fenator,  who  muft  have  ovei looked  it,  the  following 
jHAt  in  p.  15,  of  the  Bi(hop*s  Charge. 

**  It  feems  to  be  forgotten  by  Calviniffs,  while  they  ftrenuoufly  affert  the 
doflrine  of  predefli nation  to  eternal  happinefs  or  mifery,  as  neceilarily  fol- 
lowing from  the  belief  in  an  omnipotent  and  immutable  being,  that  the 
dodrine  of  conditional  falvation,  for  which  we  contend,  mud  originate 
fblely  in  the  will  of  God.  This  aueflion  is  fometimes  argued  by  our  op« 
ponents  as  if  we  coniidered  men  as  (elf-created  independent  beings,  callable 
of  countera6ling  the  detigns  of  God.  But  are  not  the  conditions  of  falva- 
tion of  divine  a|*pointment?  Are  not  the  powers  of  performing  thefe  con- 
ditions divine  gifts  ?  What  have  we  that  we  have  not  received  ^  If  a  law 
be  made  that  &ath  (hall  be  the  confcquence  of  any  particular  crime,  (theft, 
for  example,)  is  not  a  man  who  fleals  as  much  fentenced  to  the  punifhment 
of  death  by  a  decree  promulgated  by  abfolute  authority,  as  a  (lave  condemned 
to  die  by  the  order  of  his  mafler,  without  having  done  any  thing  worthy  of 
4e{^thff     79f  dove  had  n^  means  rfesea^mg  dea^    Jhe  tluef,  ^  he  had  not  stolen, 
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-  vjould  not  have  heenpmukeJ  by  the  Idw,  In  ang  case,  the  death  if  the  ti^mfir^ 
eeeds  from  the  will  cf  a  cafiriciws  tyrant ;  in  thit  other ^  from  the  transgressimi  efa, 
htffiou.  law  ;  htt  this  law  ofiginateJ  in  ihe  will  if  tlie  sovaeifft/* 

Sir  R.  honours  with  the  epithets  offalje^  cruel  and  unjuft  the  charge 
which ^  he  fays,  is  fo  commonly  brought,  by  men  of  perverfe  minds^ 
apinft  thofe  whom  they  call  Calviniits,  as  if  they  held,  '*  If  I  am 
ekAed,  I  ihall  be  faved,  do  what  I  will;  if  I  am  reprobated,  I  (hall 
be  damned,  do  what  I  can.'*  And  he  infifts  that  *^  there  never  was  a 
Calvinift  tipon  earth  who  held  fuch  an  horrible  opinion^  or  ufed  fuch 
Uafphemous  language.''  (P.  1 1.)  But  the  worthy  Baronet  is  utterly 
miftaken.  Many  Calvinifts  have  ufed  fuch  language :  and,  if  them 
are  any  who  do  not  ufe  it,  they  a6k  inconfequentially  and  abrurdlv  ; 
for  it  is  the  true  and  legitimate  inference  from  their  principles.  On 
this  Aibjefb  we  have  fo  often  delivered  our  fentimcnts  (particularly 
Vol.  XIX.  Pp.  18,  19;)  that  it  would  be  wholly  fuperiluous  to  re- 
fume  it  here.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  our  author's  tdea& 
•  are,  in  one  refped,  not  very  clear.  In  pne  place  he  tells  us  that  Cal- 
vinifls,  it  is  true,  aflert  the  doctrine  of  predefti nation  to  life ;  ''  but 
then,"  he  fays,  **  there  is  firjl  z  predeftination  to  holinefsin  ^e  way 
to  that  life."  (P.  12.)  Yet,  in  the  very  next  page,  he  afHrrcs  us  that 
**  the  fmner  muft  be  accepted  himfelf,  before  any  of  his  worksor  du- 
ties can  be  fo/'  tie  adds,  in  the  fpirit  of  quibbling  fa  natural  to  him-: 
^<  and,  therefore,  all  they  who  talk  of  bringing  conditions  in  thek 
hands,  are  not  well  aware  of  xhtjad  condition  which  all  men  are  na- 
turally in."  (P.  13.)  The  honourable  Baronet  will,  perhaps,  allow 
us,  for  ocice,  to  adopt  his  own  witty  ftyle ;  and  we^  therefore,  take 
the  liberty  to  tell  him  that,  according  to  the  unrform  doArine  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  interpreted  by  the  whole  Church  of  Chrift,  ah  infignificant 
bandfiil  of  Calvinifts  excepted,  all  they  who  do  not  bring  the  requiJHt 
'  conditions  in  their  hands,  or  rather  in'  their  hearts,  will  find  them* 
felyes  in  a  fad  condition  at  laft.  This  important  doih*ine  of  cofndi- 
tional  j unification  has  been  fo  fully  eftablifhed  by  many  able  writers, 
and  particularly,  of  late,  by  Daubeny  and  Pearfon,  that  all  controvcrfy 
concerning  it,  we  flattered  ourfelves,  had  been  at  an  end.  But  Sir  R« 
we  prefum^,  does  not  deign  to  perufe  the  heterodox  produAions  of 
ami  .Calviniftic  .writers. 

Our  author  fays  of  man,  ^*  There  is  nothing  in  him  but  rtfiftana^ 
till  of  unwilling  he  is  made  willing  by  the  power  of  fevereign  grace.'* 
(P-  13')  This,  to  be  fure,  is  unadulterated  Calvinifin,  as  nwiy  be 
|een  from  our  quotations  from  Calvin^s  Inftitutes  II.  3,  10.  and  11.  3, 
1 1,  given  in  p.  ii.  of  our  XIX  Volume.  The  Church  of  England 
puly  teaches,  (Art.  X.)  that  ^^  the  condition  of  man  is  fuch  that  he 
cannot^  turn  and  prepare  himfelf  hy  his  own  natural ^rength  and  g&od 
works  to  ^faith  and  calling  upon  God  J*  She  accordingly  declares  that 
^^  we  have  no  power  to  do  sood  works  pleafant  and  acceptable  xq 
God,  WITHOUT  the  grace  of  God  by  ChrtJlJ'*  But  Sir  Richard  HiJl 
^nd  Calvin  contend  that  w$  have  na  power  qvcq  with  rbe  graci^  of 
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God  by  Chrift.  The  following  it  Calvin's  explanation  of  Phil.  IL 
12^  (3*  ^'  Jgendi  quidtrn  partu  iliis  affignaU  ne  indulgtant  carnts^ 
torpori;  fed  metum  et  folicitudinem  praecipieos,  fic  cos  bumiliat,  uc 
meminerinc  hoc  ipfum  quod  agere  jubentur  proprium  ejft  Dei  opus,**  No«* 
thing  can  be  more  falle  than  this  aiTtrtion  ;  for  their  danger  arofe  from 
this  circumftance  alone,  that  the  work  was  their  own.  Calvin^ 
hoWeveri  adds  **  Q^io  diferte  exprimit  [ap-.ftoJus]  paffive  (ut  ita  h^ 
quar^)  agin  fidiUsj  quatenus  e  ccelo  fifggeretur  facultas,  ut  nihil  fibt 
prorfus  arrogent."  (Inf}.  II.  5,  n.)  Do  we  wrong  the  Calviiiifts, 
then,  when  we  fay  that  they  make  man  a  mere  machiney  only  an  in- 
rdligent  one  ?  This  is  prccifely  the  tsp  of*  Acadcmicus  Junior  (Aiiti- 
Jac.  Kev.  XIX,  10.).     Thb  faithful  act  passively^! 

Yet  our  author  declares,  in  the  ntrxc  page,  that  *<  in  all  this  great 
work  of  converfion  therig  is  no  computJtQn  whatever  laid  on  the  wiil^ 
wbicb  under  grace  as  freely  cheofes  the  goody  as  under  nature  it  freely 
cb^Je  the  evil/*  (P.  14)  It  is  perfeflly  aftoniihing  that  the  worthy 
Baronet  could  be  fo  weak  as  to  hazard  fuch  an  unfounded  polition. 
If  he  underftands,  at  all,  the  fyflem  of  his  Mafter,  he  mufl:  know  that 
it  zdtuits  of  no  freedom  in  man,  whether  in  a  ftate  of  nature  or  of 
grace.  He  is  equally  the  play-thing  of  inevitable  neceffity,  whether 
he  does  good,  or  whether  he  does  evil.  See  our  Review  of  Academi- 
cus's  RemaFks,  Vol.  XIX.  Pp.  140 — 143. 

Our  author  oext  calls  the  Bifliop  toaccourrt  for  u(in|  the  expreffion 
'*  merit  or  demerit  in  the  objects  of  God*s  favour."  He  thinks  that 
tbi9  idea  '^cuts  up,  by  the  very  root,  the  whole  Gofpel  plan  of  faU 
vation  by  grace  through  faith."  fP.  15.)  Yet  our  author's  antip- 
thy  to  tbe  term  merit  arifes,  we  think,  from  his  not  attending  to  a 
rcry  pbin  and  obvious  diftin6lion.  The  works  of  man,  it  is  evi- 
dent,, pofiefs  no  abfilute  worth,  in  confequence  of  which  they  might 
challei^,  as  of  right,  an  adequate  reward  :  and,  in  this  refpedi,  they 
are  precifely  on  a  footing  with  the  works  of  all  other  created  intelli- 
gent beings.  Yet  thefe  fame  works  have  a  relative  worth,  as  pet<r. 
formed  in  obedience  to  the  divine  command,  and  are  entitled  to  re-i 
ward  by  the  gracious  tenour  of  the  covenant  of  redemption.  It  is, 
therefore,  very  poffible  (though  contrary  to  fhc  opinion  of  Sir  Richard 
Hill)  to  talk  of  **  the  divine  blcffings  as  difpenfed  according  to  the 
war/iineft  or  unworthinefs  of  the  objed  (p.  15.),"  without  being  either 
^^  frefumptmus^'  or  ^^Popijb^**  and,  certainly,  without  **  cutting  up  by 
the  root  the  whole  Uol'pel  plan  of  (alvation  by  grace  through  faith." 
Some  years  have  elapfed  fmce  this  very  point  was  mod  clearly  flated, 
ip  a  publication  addreiTed  to  our  author  by  that  found  ^nd  excellent 
churchman  Mr.  Daubeny.  But  the  good  Baronet  refembles  Gold*- 
fmitb's  Village  Schoolmafter ;  ••  for  even  though  vanquiflied,  he  caii 
argue  ftill  :'*'  and  that  without  fo  much  as  condefcending  to  notice 
cImU  any  anfwer  has  been  given  to  his  arguments.  On  this  fubj^A 
OUT  readers  will  find  our  fentiments  expreftd  at  Come  length,  Anti- 
Jac.  Rev.  VoL  XV.  Pp.  ia6,  &c. 

'{lie  Qld  Mw^ber  then  proceeds  to  the  authorities  which  his  Lcrd^- 
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fliip  has  brouriit  in  favour  of  univerfal  redemption.  His  obrenrations 
on  this  fubjeS  are  prefaced  by  a  moft  extraordinary  declaration.  ^*  I 
am  inclined,"  he  fays,  '^  to  think  [that]  your  LonUhip  will  have 
proved  much  more  than  you  intended,  and  thereby  will  have  made 
way  not  only  for  univerfal  redemption,  but  univerfal  retribution, 
the  (alvation  of  devils  and  damned  fpirits  not  excepted.  What  a 
cofhfortable  idea  to  all  thofe  who  delight  in  fm  !!!'*  (P.  15.)  What 
die  honourable  member  means,  in  this  place,  by  univerfal  retrtbuUQHj 
we  find  it  difficult  to  determine.  The  phrafe,  we  thought,  had  fig- 
ntfied  <^  to  rewaid  or  punifli  all  men  according  to  their  a£iions." 
That  the  righteous  Judge  of  the  univerfe  will  do  fo  is  fo  clearly  th<? 
dodrine  of  scripture,  that  he  who  difbeiieves  it,  deferves  not,  un*' 
doubtedly,  to  be  called  a  Chriftian.  <^  God  will  render  to  every  inan 
according  to  his  deeds."  (Rom.  ii.  6.)  Yet  it  would  not,  we  ac- 
knowledge, greatly  furprize  us  to  find  Sir  R.  denying  this  do£lrine: 
for  Calvin,  um)ueftionably,  did  not  believe  it,  and  is  at  pains  to  ex- 
plain away  thofe  paflages  of  Scripture  in  which  it  is  contained.  (See 
Inft.  III.  18.  I.  and  Anti-Jac.  Rev.  XIX.  143,  144..]  But  the  Ba- 
ronet's language,  if  thus  explained,  has  no  confiftency.  For  God's 
*♦  rendering  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds,"  can  hardly  imply 
*.*  thefalvation  of  devils  and  damned  fpirits  j"  nor  is  it  furely  a  very 
*«  convfortable  idea  to  thofe  who  delight  in  fin."  We  were  once  in- 
clined to  fuppofe  that  Sir  R.  had  written  restitutiok,  anil  that 
retribution  was  an  error  of  the  prefs,  but  we  meet  with  the  phrafe 
feveral  times  repeated,  and  always  in  the  fame  apparent  fenfe.  (See 
particularly  Pp.  26.  31.}  We  muft  therefore  conclude  that  the  old 
member  of  parliament  annexes  to  the  laft  of  thefe  words  the  fame 
conception  which  other  men  annex  to  the  fifft  of  them.  Univerfal 
nfiittttiony  indeed,  in  one  re(pe£t,  completely  harmonizes  with  the 
fpirit  of  his  remarks.  It  undoubtedly  includes  the  *<  falvation  of  de- 
vils and  damned  fpirits."  But  it  would  not  be  very  eafy,  we  think, 
to  ihew  by  what  procefs  this  doArine  flows  from  that  of  univerfal 
redimption.  Our  author,  however,  has,  in  this  place,  favoured  us 
with  an  admirable  fpecimen  of  Calviniftic  charity.  He  hints,  in  no 
equivocal  terms,  his  perfuafion  that  all  who  hold  univerfal  redemption 
Might  in  fin !  Whatever  may  be  Sir  R.'s  prefent  tenets,  he  once 
taught  that  God  can  fee  no  fin  in  his  faints,  and  that  David's  falva- 
tion was,  in  no  degree,  endangered  by  the  heinous  crimes  of  adul- 
tery and  murder.  Thefe,  indeed,  are  true  Calviniftic  principles, 
refuiting  immediately  from  the  precious  dodhiiie  of  the  indefeflibility 
of  grace.  We,  therefore,  leave  it  to  all  the  world  to  judge  whether 
Calvinifis  or  Anti-Calvinifts  hold  up  the  mpft  comfortable  ideas  to 
thofe  who  delight  in  fin. 

St  R.  fays,  ^^  thofe  places  of  Scripture  and  our  Church  in 
which  the  words  all^  all  men^  all  the  worlds  the  rohak  worlds  all  man^ 
kiridy  every  man^  &c.  occur,  have  been  often  brought  forward  by  Pe- 
lagians and  Arminians,  and  fo  often  anfwered  by  orthodox  writers, 
that  tp  go  over  this  beaten  ground  of  contrpverfy  can  smfw^r  no  pro- 
fitable 
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fiuble  purpoTe  whatever.'*  (P.  i6.)  This  broad  and  general  aflertion, 
it  is  evident,  is  Juft  equivalent  to  nothing  at  all.  |)ut  our  author  ex- 
amines a  few  of  the  texts  alleged  bv  the  Bifliop,  in  a  learned  note 
which  requires  fome  attention.  Tne  firft  is  John  xii.  32.  on  which 
he  obferves,  ''  it  can  never  be  Titppofed  that  the  whole  human  race 
were  meant,  when  we  fee  fo  very  few  drawn  unto  him.''  This  b 
curious  reafoning  furely,  as  if  thofe  who  hold  univerfal  redemption 
infifted  that  all  men  ihould  be  finally  faved  whether  they  will  or  not« 
*^  But,  by  Gonfidering  the  force  of  the  expreffion,  *  no  man  can  come 
onto  tnci  except  the  Father,  which  hath  fent  me,  draw  him  ',*  the 
paflage,  our  author  thinks,  admits  of  an  eafv  elucidation ;  -and  the 
idl  men  evidently  are  confined  to  all  fuch  as,  by  the  drawings  of  the 
Father,  through  the- Spirit,  are  favingly  brought  unto  the  Son."  Wc 
believe  as  firmly  as  Sir  R.  H.  that  all  who  are  favingly  brought  to  the 
Son,  are  drawn  by  the  Father  through  the  Spirit.  But  we  alfo  be- 
lieve with  St.  Chryfoftom,  notwithftanding  Calvin's  note  of  reproba- 
tion, (fee  p.  1 1  of  our  XlXth  Vol.),  that  ^'  fmm  trabiu  voUntem  tra^- 
bit ;"  and  Sir  R.  ill  underilands  the  fentiments  of  Anti-Calvinifts,  if 
he  think  that,  becaufe  Chrift  died  for  all,  they  maintain  that  all  (hall, 
therefore,  be  favtd  in  Jfiti  of  tbemfelvis.  fiu^  whence  arifes  Sir  R.'i 
confidence  that  **yi  very  few"  are  drawn  to  Chrift  ?  Perhaps  the 
worthy  Baronet  confines  the  number  to  thofe  who  are  the  genuine 
profeitors  of  Calvtnifm.  If  fo,  we  are  convinced  that,  in  the  prefent 
day,  Calvin's  own  calculation  of  thofe  who  (hall  be  faved  would  be 
greatly  too  high ;  for,  inftead  of  one-fifth^  we  do  not  believe  that  his 
difciples  amount  to  one-bundredtb  part  of  thofe  who  enjoy  the  light  of 
the  Gofpel.     (See  Inft.  III.  24.  12.} 

The  next  text  is  Heb.  ii.  9.  which  aflerts  that  our  Saviour  ^<  tailed 
death  for  every  man."    On  this  text  our  author's  commentary  is  in- 
expreflibly  curious.    '*  I  am  fure,"  he  fays,  '*  the  learned  prelate  need 
not  be  told  that  the  words  every  man  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  ori- 
ginal,  which  is  vm^  vourr^for  all\  and  what  thefe  all  are,  the  context 
fully  explains,  viz.  all  thofe  matty  font  who  Jbould  be  brougbt  to  glory^ 
being  fanfilfied  {znd  fet  apart)  for  that  purpofe."  (P.  17.}    This,  we 
think,  is  inimitable:  for,  1.  It  is  certain  that  our  author's  Greek 
'  grammar  muft  be  very  diiFerent  from  ours,  in  which  (notwithftanding 
the  moft  diligent  fearch)  we  can  find  no  inftance  of  any  prepofitioii 
governing  the  nominative.     2.  The  learned  Baronet  is  miftaken  when 
he  aflerts  that  the  words  every  man  are  not  in  the  original ;  for,  in  alt 
the  editions  which  we  have'  feen,  the  Greek  is  vxt^  Txrroi,     3.  Were  it 
otherwife,  what  would  the  learned  Baronet  gain  by  the  reading  for 
which  he  contends  ?     For  where  is  the  diiFerence  between  faying  that 
Chrift  tafted  death  for  every  many  and  that  he  tafted  death  for  all  men  ? 
And  why,  even  according  to  our  author's  own  interpretation,  may 
not  every  man  mean  every  one  of  thofe  many  fom  wbo  Jbould  be  brought  to 
ghry^  as  well  as  all  men  may  mean  all  thofe  many  fons  wbo  Jbould  be 
Irougbt  to  glory  ? 
Our  author,  hgwcvcr,  ftrcnuoufly  infiftj  on  what  he  calls  the  *'  dif- 
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fercncc  between  uniVcrfality  zv\i^^U-fufficiincy,'*    That  our  Lor<J*s 
**  one  oblation'  of  himfeif  once  oiFeVed,  was,  in  point  tifvaUnf  a  full, 
pcrfed,  and  fuflSdcnt  facrifice  for  thd  fins  of  the  whole  world,  had  it 
ieenjo  dejigned^  is  what  no  Calvinift  ci^doubted;   but  that  it  will.be 
'available  to  any  but  the  eled,  6r  that  Church  which  be  purchafed  by 
his  own  blood,  no  Calvinift  ever  believed."  (P.  27.)     It  is  thus  .that  . 
Sir  R.  explains  our  31ft  article,  which  fo  clearly  expreflcs  univerfal 
redemption.     The  article,  he  maintains,^was  intended  only  to  oppofe  . 
the  popifti  doftrinc  of  the  mafs.     Thus  the  Baronet,  who,  as  well  as^, 
his,  friend  Mr.  Overton,  contends  To  violently  for  the  littral  isiigram*  ^ 
rnatical  fehfe  of  the  articles,  when  he  thinks  that  fenfe  in  his  own 
favour,  admits  any  latitude  of  interpretation,  when  the  literal  feofe  is 
plainly  againft  him.     Our  author  alfo  fays,  ^^  thai  there  is  a  unlver&l 
offer  or  tender  of -the  Gofpel  to  be  made  to  every  creature  under 
heaven,  neither  the  Scripture,  the  ancient  fathers,  our  Church,  nor 
St.  Anguftine,  or  Mr.  Calvin,  nor  even  the  Synod  of  Dort,  do  at  all 
deny;"  (P.  19.)     True;  but  thci  three  firfl  fuppofe  this  offer n^ade 
that  all  may  profit  by  it  if  they  will :  the  three  laft  convert  it  into  a 
cruel  moclcery,  fince,  according  to  them,  the  greater  part  of  thofe  to  . 
whom  it  is  made,  are,  by  the  immutable  decree  of  God  himfeif,  in- 
capabitt  of  profiting  by  ic.    The  miferable  Qiifts  to  which  Calvm  wa^ 
driven  in  attempting  to  fupport  his  blafphemous  do&rines  cannot 
poffibly,  we  imagine,  be  better  illuftrated  than  by  quoting  his  fenti* 
n^ents  on  the  cafe  of  Judas.     Our  Saviour's  language  with  regard  to 
Judas  is  as  ftrong  as  in  any  other  inftance  whatever.     This  traitor 
was  among  thofe  who  were  chofen  by  our  Lord  (Jo.  vi.  70)*  and  • 
among  thoTc  who  v^ere  given  him  by  the  Father.  (Jo.  xvii.  la.)   Such 
phrafes  form  the  very  foundation  on  which  Calvin*s  do^ine  of  eUc^ 
tion  is  built.     How  theti,  in  the  cafe  of  Judas,  who  was  loft,  are  they 
to  be  reconciled  to  this  doftrine  i    Why,  the  former  paffage,  fays 
CalVin,  •*  tantum  refertur  ad  munus  apofloUcum,^^    Of  the  latter  he   . 
gives  the  following  account :  **  Etfi  Jt»T»xe»»n*>j  eft  locutio,  nulla  tamea 
ambiguitate  laborat."     (Inft.  HI.  22.  7.)     And,  again :/*  Ubi  ait 
Chriftus  neminem  perHiTe  nifi  filium  perditionis,  e/i  quidem  impropria 
hcutiOffed  minime  ohfcuray  (Inft.  III.  24.9.}     What  is  this  but  to 
fay  that  if,  in  any  inftance,  our  Saviour's  words  are  found  incompa- 
tible with  Calvin's  dodrines  of  unconditional  eleflion  and  fin^l  per- 
feverance,  he,  in  that  inftance,  /pake  nonfenfe?    If  the  obfervation 
fliould  (hock  the  ears  of  any  pious  man,  let  him  recoiled  that  it  ior 
volves  only  one  of  the  many  horrible  confequences  which  follow  from 
the  blafphemous  fyftem  of  Calvin.  "  . 

As  a  proof  of  Archbiftiop  Cranmer's  Calvinifm^  SirR.  tranfcribet  . 
the  17th  article,  without  favouring  us  with  a  fingle  fe^tence  of  ex- 
planation. What  purpofc  this  could  ferve,  but  to  fwell  the  number 
of  his  pages,  we'  cannot  imagine.  Sir  R.  we  knew,  confiders  thif 
article  as  Calviniftic  ;  and  we  confider  it  as  Anti-Calviniftic, ,  .Th« 
fimple  quotation  of  it  is  evidently,^  therefore,  no  argument  to  either* 
But  when  the  learned  Baronet  was  writing  remarks  profe/Tedly  in  an- 
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fwer  to  the  Bifhop  of  Lincoln^  he  ought,  furely,  to  have  examined^ 
ac  Jeaftt  bis  LordjObio's  interpretation  of  the  article  contained  in  the 
^*  Elements  of  Chriftian  Theology."  But  Sir  R.  feeins  to  place  more 
dependance  on  the  force  of  a  pun  than  on  that  of  an  argununu  ^*  I  doubt 
not,"  he  fays,  **  but  that  the  titk  and  article  together  are  viewed.bf 
many  as  one  mmftrunt  hornndum^  informgy  in^Sy  (and  I  am  fure  we 
ma^y  add,)  cni  lumtn  ademptum."  (P.  18.)  An  argument,  however,  he- 
has  :i  for,  iince  the  17th  article  is  plainly  Csilvtniftic,  and  the  articles 
cannot  be  at  war  with  6rte  another,  he  concludes  that  the  ^  fcraps, 
which  his  Lordfiiip  has  culled  out  of  fome  of  them  in  favour  of  uni- 
ver£U  redemption,"  muft  be  Calviniftic  likewife.  (P.  19.)  And  when 
ovr  author  has  prwed  that  the  17th  article  is  Calviniitic,  we  fhall 
gladly  allow  that  this  reafoning  has  fome  weight. 

The  BtOiop  has  afierred,  that  ^<  not  one  of  the  peculiar  do^^rines 
of  Calyioifm  is  mentioned  in  either  of  the  two  books  of  -Homilies, 
The  word  Predeftination  does  not  occur  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  kA  the  Homilies.  The  word  Eledion  occurs  only  once,  and  then 
it  is  not  ufed  in  the  Calviniftic  fenfe.  The  word  Reprobation  does 
not  occur  at  all.  Nothing  is  faid  of  abfolute  decrees,  partial  re-* 
(temptkm,  pericverance,  or  irrefiftibie  grace."  What  anfwer  does  Sir 
R.  make?  Infiead  of  confuting  his  Lordfliip's  aflertions  by  fpecific 
appeals  to  the  Homilies  themfeivesy  he  refers  us  to  <^  that  niioft  able^ 
unaofwered,  and  unanfwerable  work  of  the  late  Rev.  Auguftus  Top- 
lad  v,  iotitled  Hiftoric  Proof  of  the  doctrinal  Calvinifm  of  the  Church 
of  England,  to  the  pious  and  learned  Dr.  Edwards's  Veritas  Redux, 
or  ce  the  laborious  Mr.  Prynne's  Anti-Arminianifm."  (P.  aj.)  Of 
M'«  Toplady,  who  faw  Calvinifm  every  where,  and  who  carried  his 
zeal  for  partial  redemption  fo  far  as  to  exclude  from  the  benefits  of 
redemption  all  who  died  before  our  Saviour's  paflion,  (fee  Anti-Jac 
Rev.  XVI.  43.},  the  authority  is  not»  on  this  fubje^,  very  great. 
But  neith^  from  him,  nor  from  Edwards,  has  our  author  favoured  ue 
witli  a  fiagle  extrad.  We  have  one,  indeed,  from  Prynne,  which  we 
fliall  iiifert:  ^  Scripture  doth  acknowledge  but  two  places  after  this 
life^  the  one  proper  to  the  tU^  andblcfled  of  Ood;  tiie  o  her  to 
the  reprokate  and  damned  fouls.'*  This  paffage,  it  is  to  be  obfdrved, 
is  produced  as  a  proof  THAT  our  Homilies  are  CA4.viNjsric  ! 
It  aduadljr,  however,  proves  nothing  but  that  Prynne  did  not  believe 
in  a  middle  ftate.  It  does  not  even  prove  Prynne  to  have  been  a  Cal- 
vioift,  unlefs  the. words  ile^  and  reprobate  be  ufed  by*him  in  a  Cal- 
viniftic (enfe.  Our  worthy  author,  indeed,  feems  to  have  no  cou* 
cepdon  that  they  can  ever  be  ufed  in  any  other. 

Sir  R.  expreil'es  his  <^  utter  aftonifhment'*  that  the  Bifhop  Ihould 
have  appealed  to  the  Catechifm  as  favouring  the  do£lrrne  of  untver- 
lal.  redemption.  The  Baronet's  confidence  rather  alarmed  us ;  for 
wcp  too,  have  freqiiently  appealed  to  the  Catechifm  as  decifiye  of  the 
Church*!  dodrine  on  this  (ubje£^.  The  paifage  in  queftion,  our 
readers  will  obferve,  is  where  the  catechumen  is  taught  to  fay,  *^  I 
leani  A  believe  in  God  the  Son,  who  hath  redeemed  me,  and  all  man- 
kind/^ 
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klnd.^~  We  idtreat  them  C6  attend  to  the  lingular  meaning  which 
Sir  R.  Hill  would,  put  on  this  plain  language;'  for  to  the  metamoi'-^ 
phofii  here  produced  by  the  Baronet's  magici  there  is,  certainly,  no-» 
thing  equal  in  Ovid.  The  following  is  his  commentary  accurately 
copied!  '^  It  is  true  that  God  the  Son  hath  redeemed  me  [fpeaking 
as  a  believing  catechumen]  and  all  mankind,  [tvh$  art  fata  U  he  rr- 
deemidfrom  among  m/if*"j  (P.  24.)  Can  our  readers,  in  this  ftrange 
jargon,  recognize  the  fimple  and  pcrfpicuous  dodrines  of  the  Cate- 
chifm  ?  h  is  cafy  to  fee  why  Sir  R.  Hill  has  foifted  in  the  words 
/peaking  as  a  believing  catechumen.  He  thereby  intimates  that  Chrift 
has  redeemed  none  i>ut  the  believing^  or,  in  other  words,  Calvin's  eleff. 
An  apoftie,  however,  aflures  us  that  our  Lord  hath  bought  even  thofe 
who  deny  him  ;  and  this  was  clearly  (he  opinion  of  our  reformers ! 
for  this  Catechifm  is  to  be  repeated  by  every  child.  But  our  author's 
firft  interpolation  is  nothing  compared  to  his  fecond.  What  fenfe 
can  be  affixed  to  the  words  **  all  mankind  who  are  /aid  to  be  redeemed 
from  among  men  ?"  Our  refpedl  for  Sir  Richard  will  not  permit  us  > 
^  'to  call  this  abfurd  non/en/e\  but  we  may  certainly  be  allowed  to  fay, 
that  if  Calvinifm  is  to  be  t^us  defended,  A  nti- Calvin  ids  will  have 

Such  more  to  fear  from  the  perfeverance  and  pertinacity  th;an  from 
epowers  of  their  antagonifts. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  univerfal  redemption  which  is  built  oil 
'  St.  Paul's  5th  chapter  to  the  Romms,  and  which  the  Bifliop  of  Lin- 
coln has  mod  forcibly  ftated,  no  Calviniftic  ingenuity  will  ever  con- 
fute '*  whatever,"  as  his  L'Tdihip  obferves,  **  the  words  *<?//  men  and 
many  fignify  when  applied  to  Adam,  they  muft  fignify  the  fame  when 
applied  to  Chrift.  l^he  force  of  the  argument  is  deftroyed,  and  the 
moft  acknowledged  rules  of  language  are  violated,  by  contending 
Aat  all  men  are  liable  to  punifliment  on  account  of  the  fm  of  Adam, 
and  that  a  few  only  are  enabled  to  avoid  that  puniOiment  through  the 
death  of  Chrift."  This  reafoning,  however.  Sir  R.  maintains,  is 
conclufivefor  what  he  calls,  again,  "  an  universal  RETRiBUTi^rf 
for  the  whole  human  race."  (P.  26.}  If,  by  thefe  words,  he  mean  an 
univerfal  deliverance  from  the  effedls  of  Adam's  fall,  upon  certain 
conditions  which  every  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  perform,  we  admit 
the  confequence,  and  flrenuoufly  contend  for  it*  If  he  either  mean 
that  there  are  no  conditions,  or  that,  if  there  be,  all  men  ftiall  per- 
form them,  he  dpcs  not  underftand,  either  the  do£lrine  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, or  the  fentknents  of  thofe  whofe  antagonift  he  is.  What  fignify 
Sir  R.*s  queftions,  "  Can  the  arm  of  omnipotence  be  defeated  by  the 
puny  arm  of  flefli  ?  or  the  intentions  of  wifdom  itfelf  meet  with  dif- 
appointment,  becaufe  the  perverfenefs  of  man  will  not  fuffer  them  to 
take  place?"  (P.  28.)  Can  th^  arm  of  omnipotence  govern  no  be- 
ings that  arc  not  paflive  machines?  And,  in  order  that  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Almighty  may  not  be  fruftrated,  muft  thefe  intentions 
be  equally  deftrudive  of  juftice  and  mercy  in  God,  and  of  a  reafon-  * 
able  moral  nature  in  man  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that,  on  the  Calviniftic 
fyftcm,  God  is  only  the  natural^  and,  in  no  fcnfe,  the  moral  governor 

of 
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of  the  world  ?  And  why,  in  thr  name  of  common  fenfc,  (hould  it 
be  ]efs  foi"  the  glory  and  honour  of  God  to  fave  men  with  their  own 
co-operation  than  without  it  ? 

But  on  fuch  a  plan,  fays  Sir  R.  H.  falvaiion  would  not  be  of  grace ; 
and  his  reason  is  that,  on  fuch  a  plan,  one  man  would  be  faved  foe- 
caufe  he  is  better  than  another.  (F,  29  }  it  is  wonderful  that  CaJ* 
vtnifts  (hould  not  fee  that  the  redemption  of  mankind  is  equally  the 
fruit  of  free  and  unmerited  grace,  whether  falvation  lies  open  to  many 
'  or  to  few ;  fmce  God  was,  certainly,  under  no  obligation  to  reverse 
hU  fentence  pronounced  on  the  fall.  But  there  is  this  plain  diiFerence 
between  the  two  fyftems  of  the  Calvinifts  and  Anti-Calvinifts,  that  the 
former  makes  God  a  capricious  tyrant,  while  the  latter  reprefents  him 
as  the  kind  and  impartial  Father  of  all. 

Our  author  affirms  that  he  **  can  driw  no  middle  line  between  pre- 
deftination,"  by  which  he  means,  of  courfe,  the  prcdeftination  of  Cal- 
vin, *'  and  the  merit  of  works."  But  works,  as  we  have  faid,  though 
they  could  neither  be  the  moving  nor  efficient  caufe  of  man's  falva- 
tion, "have  that  degree  of  mvrit  which  God,  by  the  gracious  tenour 
of  the  covenant  of  grace,  has  been  pleafed  to  aflign  them.  And  if, 
as  ihe  worthy  Baronet  maintains,  "no  one  man  is  faved  becaufe  he 
is  better  than  another,*'  it  evidently  follows  that  no  man  will  be 
damned  becaufe  he  is  worfe  than  another,  provided  "  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth  do  right."  Sir  R.  himfelf,  therefore,  (we  fufpeft  without' 
jinowing  it,)  holds  principles  from  which  may  be  fairly  inferred,  not 
only  univcrfal  redemption,  but  univerfal  falvation  alfo. 

In  this  page  we  meet  with  a  fentimcnt  which  furprized  us  from 
a  zealous  Calvinift.  •*  It  is,"  fays  our  author,  **  the  higheft  degree 
of  abfurdity  to  reply  that  God  forefaw  who  would  believe  and  repent, 
Jince  be  could  not  forefee  faith  and  repentance  in  any  but  in  ihoje  on  whom 
it  wai  hhjovereign  and  gracious  purpofe  to  bejlow  them,''  From  this 
it  would  appear  that,  in  Sir  R.'s  opinion,  contingent  events,  depen- 
dent on  the  tree  eledion  of  moral  agents,  cannot  be  forefcen  as  cer- 
Uin  by  God.  Such  an  opinion,  whether  juftly  or  not,  has,  by  fome 
we  know,  been  afcribed  to  the  Socinians ;  but  we  did  not  fuppofc 
that,  by  Calvinifts,  who,  while  they  annihilate  the  moral^^  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  exalt  the  natural^  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  no- 
tion was  adopted.  Yet  we  judged,  it  appears,  prematurely;  for  Cal- 
vin himfelf  very  clearly  maintains  it :  **  hi  hominum  cycntz pnrvideret 
,Dius  duntaxat^  non  ctiam  fuo  arbitrio  (lijbonerct  ac  ordinarety  turn  non 
abs  re-agitaretur  quxftio,  ecquid  ad  corum  neccflltatem  valeat  ipfius 
prxvidcntia.  Sed  quum  non  alia  ratione  quafuturafunt  pravideat^  niji 
quia  ita  ut  fierent  decrevit^  fruftra  de  praetcientia  lis  movetor,  ubi  con- 
ttat  ordinatihne  potius  et  wtt/ttomnia  evenirc."  (Inft.  III.  23,  6.)  Thus 
all  is  the  effea  of  inevitable  neceffity  !  And  Lord  Kames  was  right, 
when  he  taught  that  out  feeling  of  liberty  is  deceitful! 
(To  be  concluded  in  our  next,) 
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IN  following  Mr.  Barrow  through  bis  intcreftiog  details^  on  tBb 
governments  laws,  and  manners,  of  this  vaft  empire,  we  find 
fome  judicious  obfervations  on  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  a  fubjeS  pe* 
culiarJy  dear  to  Britons,  and  not  the  lefs  fo  for  fome  recent  attempr!^ 
lb  extend  the  legal  refirifiions  npon  that  ineftimable  privilege  to  an 
unwarraniable  length.  It  has  hitherto  been  generally  fuppofed  that 
a  free  prefs  is  a  fure  cbara£ieriilic  of  a  frefc  governnent,  and  indeed 
V  the  fuppofition  is  founded  on  folid  dau ;  but  theory  can  never  be  op- 
pofed  to  praftice;  and  the  pra£bce  of  China  proves  that  this.rule^ 
like  all  others,  has  its  exceptions,  and  that  a  free  prefs  may,  and 
does,  fubitft  in  a  defpotic  government. 

"  The  prefs  in  China  is  as  free  as  in  England,  and  the  profeflion  of 
printing  open  to  every  one,  which  is  a,fingular  cireumfiance,  and  perhaps 
the  only  MiftaiKe  of  the  kind,  in  a  defpotic  government.  It  has  ufoally 
^  been  fuppofed  that,  in  free  countries  only  Where  every  perfon  is  eqoaliv 
under  the  proteftion,  and  equallj^  liabb  to  the  penalties,  of  the  law  tiie 
liberty  of  the  prels  could  be  cherilhed;  and  that  it  was  a  thing  next  to  im- 
poflible,  that  power,  founded  on  error  and  fupportod  by  opprefiion,  could 
long  be  maintained  where  the  prefs  was  free.  It  was  the  prefs  that' in  £u- 
Nope  efT'c61ed  the  ruin  of  prieftly  power,  by  difpelling  the  clouds  that  had 
long  oblcured  the  rays  of  truth.;  and  by  opening  a  free  accefs  to  the  doc- 
trines of  that  religion  which,  of  all  other§,  is  belt  «Jculated  for  the  pro- 
«>otion  of  individual  happinefs  and  public  virtue. 

"  in  China  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  feems  to  excite  no  apprehenfions  in 
the  government.  The  (iimmary  mode  of  punithing  any  breach  of  good 
xnorals,  without  the  formality  of  a  trial,  makes  a  poiitive  prohibition 
againft  printing  unneceflary,  being  itfelf  fuflfcient  t6  relJrain  the  licentiouf- 
nefs  of  the  prefs.  The  printer,  the  vender,  and  the  reader  of  any  Ji- 
belloux  publication,  are  a^l  equally  liable  to  be  flogged  with  the'  bamboo 
Few,  1  fuppofe,  would  be  hardy  enough  to  print  reflexions  on  the  condua 
of  government,  or  its  principal  officers,  as  fuch  publications  would  be  al» 
tended  with  certain  ruin.  Yet,  notwithftanding  all  the  dangers  to  which 
the  printing  profeflion  is  liable,  daily  papers  arc  publifhed  in  the  capiut 
circulating,  Ibmelhing  like  our  own^  private  anecdotes,  domeftic  occur- 
rences, public  notices  of  fales,  and  the  wonderful  virtues  of  quack  medi- 
cines. We  were  lo^d  that,  in  one  of  thefe  papers,  the  Portuffuefe  mif- 
iionary  mentioned  in  Mr.  Grammont's  letter  got  a  paragraph  inf^ted  par- 
porting  the  great  negleft  of  theEnglilh  in  having  brought  no  prefents  for 
the  prince  of  the  blood,  nor  for  the  Empeior's  minifters.  This  falte  and 
malicious  paragraph  was  faid  to  be  followed  by  another,  inlinuaUnir  that 
tliofe  for  the  Emperor  were  common  articles  of  little  Value.  Another  pre- 
tended to  give  a  catalogue  of  Uiem,  and  included  an  elephant  about  the 
fiac  of  a  rat,  giants,  dwarfs,  wiQiing  pillows,  and  fuch  like  nonfenfe. 
Thefe;  however,  and  other  publications,  were  induftrioufly  kept  from  oyr 
iight.  Under  the  generous  idea  of  being  the  Emperor's  guefts.  We  were 
not  allowed  to  purchafe  any  thing.    He  alone  was  to  fupply  our  wants^ 
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bat  Ms  officers' took  thelibortjp  of  ja4g>ng  what  thefe  wants  fii6uldcon* 
fift  in/*         *  » 

It  is  true»  as  Mr.  Bartow  has,  obferved,  that  the  prefs  contributed 
eflentially»  in  a  focpKf  age»  to  the  dcftm^lion  of  fuperftition  and 
prieftcraft }  but  it  is  equally  true,  th«t  at  the  clofe  of  the  laft  ten* 
tury  it  was  ufed  aian  inftiw&eitt  for  (he  apothibtion  of  nligkm^  mo* 
rals,  fecial  order,  and  all  the  ties  and  bands. by  wHich  they  are  coil-. 
ne6bd  with  each  other,  and  by  which  man  is  conneded  with  them. 

>  In  this  way,  Mii  in  various  other  ways,  has  the  French  revolution 
done  more  eficnttai  tnjuiy  to  genuine  freedom,  than  had  been 
done  by  the  combination  of  alf  other  caufes  and  evejits,  for  cen- 
tvries  before.  ■ 

Oefpottc  and  bad  as  the  government  of  CKimt  unqueftionably  is, 

its  ftabtlity  in  refifting-  the  revolt\fions  of  tinnc^  foi  two  (tf  not  for 

four)   thcHifand   yeai 5,   is  a  ftriking  proof  of   its  adaputioh  to  the 

I  manners  and  habits  of  the  people.     Whether  the  latter  harre  flown 

i   from  the  former,  or  the  former  from  the  latter,  is  of  no  conlequence 

to  the  queftion  of  adaptation ;  it  is  moft  certain  chat  they  muft  be 

well  adapted  to  each  other.     We  are  given  to  undorftand,-  however, 

that  the  Chinefe  are  difcontented  with  the  exigence  of  a  Tartarian 

^  dynaRy.    . 

I      "  IWtial  inruTTe6lions  occafionally  happen,  but  they  are  generally  ow- 

f   ing  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  people  which,  in  (ealbns  of  Jcarcity  and 

f   fimine,  compels  them  to  take  by  violence  the  means  of  fub/ifting  life, 

L   which  otbervwi'e  they  could  not  obtain.     To  this  caufie  mny  bq  referref!  the 

origin  of  almoin  all  the  commotions  recorded  in  their  biilory,  through  fome 

|.  oi'  which,  when  the  calamity  became  general,  the  regular  fucceiiion  has. 

been  interrupted,  and  even  changed.     We  were  told,  however,  by  our 

Chinelif  attendants,  that  certain  myllerious  fctcieties  did  exill  \n  fome  of 

the  provinces,  whofechipf  objed  was  to  overturn  the  Tartar  government  • 

'  that  they  held  fecret  meetings,  in  which  they  gave  vent  to  their  complamts 

,  again  ft    Tartar  prepondcrancy,    revived   the  memory  of  anbient    glory, 

brooded  over  prefent  injuries,  and  meditated  revenge.     If  even  this  be  the 

cafe,  ihe  prefent  ftate  of  fociety  is  little  favourable  to  their  views.     Nor 

I  indeed  would  a  revolution  be  a  deiirable  event  for  the  Chinefe  therafdves. 

>  It  could  not  fail  of  being  attended  with  the  moA  horrible  confequences!  * 
The  Tartar  foldiers  would  be  tired  with  Haying,  and  millions  that  efcaned 
the  fword  muft  ncceflfarily  peiifli  by  famine,  on  the  leaft  interruption  of  the 
ofoal  parfuit^  of  agriculture ;  for  the^'  have  no  other  country  to  look  to  lor 
fopiitieS)  andlliey  ratfe  no  furplus  quantity  in  their  own/' 

Thefe  people,  who  never  afpire  to  havi;  a  voice  in  the  govcrn- 
lii^nt,  have  no  notion  thit  they  poflefs  any  political  rights.  They 
r  would,  tlicreforc,  have  been  v^ry  much  aftonifbcd  at  tlie  novel  doc- 
r  trine  of  that  mifchievous  incendiary,   Paine,  had  his  works  been  in- 

toduced  among  them  i  but  we  learn,  from  Mr.  Barrow,  that  tl^ugh 
le  attempt  to  introduce  them  was  made,  it  did  not  fucceed. 
••  When  the  mifchievous  doftrinci  of  Tom  Paine,  expounded  in  hj-i 
Rights  of  Man,"  were  tranflated  into  various  laiigjiages   and  indui^ 
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rioafly  ^tt€tDpie4  lo  be  prppiga ted  among  the  irollern  nations,  by  means  of 
French  emiffaries;  when  one  of  thofe  aluduous  diOurbers  of  the  peace  of 
mankind  had  acluallj^  fucceeded  in  furnifbiog  the  Seiks  jwith  an  abftra^l  of 
this  precious  work  m  their  Owh"  language,  he  next  turned  his  attention  Co 
the  vaf(  empire  pf  China,  a  glorious  theatre  foftHdfe  "aealcius  eofmopoliles 
to  piay  their  p&rts  in,  if  they  could  once  contrive  to  fuit  their  drama  to  the 
tade  of  the  people.  The  experioient,  however,  failed  of  furcefs.  The 
goldeji  ppinions  of  Tom  PAiatjcodld  not  tie  transfufed  into  the  Chinefe  lan>» 
gi&age ;  an4  theje  unfortunate  peciple  underdood  no  other  but  their  own  ;  fo 
that  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  millions  were  doomed  to  remain  in  ig- 
norance and  miier^  on  account  of  their  language  being  incapable  of  con- 
veying jtlic  enlightened  doctrines  of  Tonv  PaHic. 

The  peace  edablifhment  of  the  Chinefe  army  is  dated  to  amount 
to  no  lefs  than  16,00,000  men ;  one  miliibn  infantry,  and  eight 
htindied.  thoufand  cavalry ;  the  annuail  coft  o!F  which  is  nearly  fifty 
millions  fterlixig.  The  civil  eftabii(hment  cofts  nearly  two  millions  ; 
and'the  furplus  of  the  revenue,  exceeding  foprteen  millions,  is  ap- 
propriatccl  to  the  Emperor's  eflablifliment. 

At  the  clefe  of  this  chapter  (the  7th)  the  author  fpeaks  more  openly 
of  the  difaffcAion  of  the  Chinefe. 

«'  Whether  this  motl  ancient  empire  among  men  will  lortg  continue  in 
its  ftability  and  integrity,  can^only  be  matter  of  conje6ture,  but  certain  it 
is^  tiie  Cliinelc  are  greatly  dillatisfied,  and  not  without  rcafon,  at  the  im- 
perious tone  now  openly  aHuraed  by  the  Tartars ;  and  though  they  are  ob- 
liged to  cringe  and  fubmit,  in  order  to  rile  to  any  diitin6tion  in  the  Aate,yeC 
they  unanjmoully  load  them  with 

"  Curfe^i,  not  loud,  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breath  *." 

Whenever  the  difmcmbermcnt,  or  diOocation  of  this  great  machine  (ball 
Vkke  place,  either  by  a  rebellion  or  revolution,  it  mutt  be  at  the  expence 
of  many  million*  <if  Jives.  For,  as  is  well  obfervcd  by  Lord  Macartney, 
"  A  fudden  trantition  from  Oavery  to  freedom,  from  dependence  to  auUio- 


*  The  loft  accounts,  indeed,  that  have  been  received  from  China,  are 
rafher  of  an  alarming  nature.  A  very  lerious  rebellion  had  broken  out  in  • 
the  wcllcrn  provinces,  which  had  extended  to  that  of  Canton,  the  objed 
0+'  which  waa  the  i)verthrow  of  the  Tartar  government.  It  was  known  for 
Ijbme  years  pall,  as  1  before  obferved,  that  certain  le<;ret  focieties  were 
fivrming  in  the  difterent  provinces,  who  correfponded  together  by  unknown 
iji^ns,  r.^reed  upon  by  convention,  but  they  were  not  confidcred  to  be  o( 
i]jat  extent  as  l'^  caufc  any  uncatineis  to  the  government.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  not  fewer  than  forty  thouland  men  had  all'embled  in  arms  in  the 
province  of  Canton,  at  the  hcail  of  whom  was  a  man  of  the  family  of  the 
lalt  Chinefe  Emj)eror,  who  had  alFumed  the  Imperial  Yellow.  Thefe  re- 
J>f  Is,  it  teems,  are  conliderahly  encouraged  in  their  caufe  by  a  prophecy, 
which  is  current  among  the  people,  that  the  prefent  Tartar  dynafty  (hali 
be  overturned  in  the  year  ISOl".  The  exigence  of  fuch  a  prophecy  may  be 
more  dangerous  to  the  Tartar  government  than  the  arms  of  the  rebels,  by 
aliilling  to  bring  about  its  owa  acc^mplifliment. 
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niy,  can  feldi^m  be  borne  with  moderation  or  dilcretion.  Ever^  change 
in  the  ftate  of  man  ought  to  be  gentle  and  graduaf,  otherwite  it  is  commonly 
dangerous  to  himfeIC  and  intolerable  to  others.  A  due  preparation  xn^y  be 
as  neceifary  for  liberty,  a^  for  inoculation  of  the  fmall  pox,  which,  like  li- 
berty, is  future  heaUh,  but  without  due  preparation,  is  almofl  certain  de- 
ftnidion.  Thus  then  the  Chinefe^  if  not' led  to  emancipaiion  by  degrees, 
but  let  loofe  on  a  burA  of  enthutiafm,  would  probably  (all  into  all  the  e)c> 
cefles  of  foily^  fufiec.aU  the  p^oxyfms  of  madnefs,  and  be  found  as  unfit 
for  the  enjoyment  qH  raitonai  freedom,  as  the  Fi  ench  apd  the  negroes." 

The  eighth  Chapter  opens  with  fomc  remarks,  perfefWy  juft  in 
Aemfclves,  and  ceitainly  very  natura!  for  pcrfons  fo  fituated  as  were 
our  author  and  hi^  companions  to  make. 

"  Tlie  fufpicious  and  watchful  conduct  of  the  Chinefe  government  tp- 
Fards  Aran^ers  was  ill  fuited  to  the  free  and  independent  (pirit'of  Britons, 
CoD/ined  within  th^  limits  of  their  hotel,  the  populous  capital  of  China 
was  to  them  little  better  than  a  defert.  It  was,  therefore,  lefs  painful  to 
be  obliged  to  <^uit  a  place  which  they  could  confider  in  no  otiier  light  than 
as  an  honourable  prilon,  and  to  lake  leave  of  a  people,  whoile  general  cha- 
rader  feemed  to  be  flrongly  marked  with  pride,  meanne!s,  and  ignorance. 
After  having  pafled  foiDC  time  in  a  nation,  where  every  petty  othcer  is  a 
tyrant,  and  every  man  a  ilave,  how  doubly  precious  do  the  hielfings  of  that 
true  liberty  appear,  which  our  happy  con  dilution  affords  to  evexy  one  the 
means  of  enjoying  at  home ;  where  property  is  lecured  from  violence,  and 
where  the  life  of  the  roeanell  fubject  is  equally  proteded  with  that  oi  the 
prince«  Let  thofe  vifionary  men,  who  amule  themfelves  in  building 
Utopian  governments,  and  thofe  who,  from«reai  or  fancied  injury  or  ne- 
glect, fc^l  the  chagrin  of  dilappointment,  vtiit  other  countries,  and  expe- 
rience how  jufiice  is  adminiftered  in  other  nations  ;i  they  will  then  Us 
taught  to  confefs  that  real  liberty  exifls  onlv  in  Great  Britain — in  that 
happy  ifland  where,  to  ufe  the  exproliion  of  an  eminent  writer  on  the  laws 
of  nations  ♦,  '  an  enlightened  piety  in  the  people  is  the  firraeft  fupport  of 
bwful  authority ;  and  in  the  fovereign's  breail,  it  is  the  pledge  of  the  peo- 
ple's fafety,  and  excites  thttir  confidence.* 

"  Impretfed  with  fuch  fentiraenls,  on  the  evening  of  the  7  lb  of  Odlober 
I  roile  tlvough  the  fircf  ts  of  PekiA,  for  tlie  lad.  tin^e,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Maxwell*  We  were  quite  alone,  not  a  fingle  Chiitefe  fervant,  nor 
foUier,  nor  officer  to  conduct  us ;  yet  we  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  our 
way.  Wc  paired  through  the  broad  ftreets  pf  this  capital  from  one  extre- 
mity to  the  other  without  the  leafl  molL^ilatiou,  or,  indeed,  the  lead  no- 
tice. We  could  not  A>rbear  remarking  the  extraordinary  contra/},  that  the 
twogreateft  cities  in  the  world  Exhibited  at  \K\%  hour  of  the  day.  In  the  . 
public  llreets  of  Pekin,  After  five  or  fix  o'clock  in  the  evening,  fcarcely  a 
human  creature  is  feen  to  move,  but  they  abound  witltdogs  and  Twine. 
All  its  inhabitants,  liaving  finifiied  the  bu(ine(«  of  the  Uay,  are  now  le^ 
tired  to  theii  refpe^ive  homes  to  eat  their  rice,  and,  agreeably  wjth  the  cui^ 
torn  of  their  great  Emperor,  which  to  tliem  is  a  law,  to  lie  down  with  the 
letting  fun ;  at  which  time  in  London,  tiie  crowd  is  io  great,  from  H>de 
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Park  Corner  to  Mije  End,  as  to  interrupt  each  oth«r.  Jn  feVm,  from  the 
moment  the  day  begins  to  dawn,  the  buzz  and  the  bufile  of  the  pop^iaco 
is  like  that  of  a  fwarm  of  bees;  whilfl,  oi\  the  pontrary.  the  ftreets.of 
London  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  ar^  nearly  deferted.  At  eight  in 
the' evening,  even  in  fummer,  ihe  gates  of  Pekin  are  fcut,  and  the  keys 
fcnt  to  the  governor,  after  which  they  cannot  be  ojpened  on  any  con^* 
fideration." 

There  are  no  inns,  nor  accommodations  of  any  kind  for  traveU 
le(s  by  land,  in  China;  and  the  officers  of  ftate^  in  their  excurfions, 
inmriably  nvake  ufe  of  the  plices  appropriated  for  religious  worfiitp, 
Thefe  too.  are  fan£luaries  employed  for  other  purpoks  ^  fpr  the  re? 
ception  of  vagrants  ^nd  jgamblers,  who  invade  the  very  allar  itfelf, 
Though  the  priefts,  who  receive  no  fupport  from  the  government, 
arc,  it  would  fcem,  compelled  to  tolerate  thcfc  abufes,  as  a  means  of 
fubfiftence,  yet  they  are  very  far  from  ifFording  encouragement  to 
]  lUch  vicious  praAices. 

<'  There  is  a  decency  of  behaviour,  a  fort  of  pride  and  dimity  in  the 
deportment  of  a  Chinele  priefl,  that  readily  diftmguifb  him  from  the  vul- 
gar.   The  calumnies,  which  fome  of  the  Roman  Catholic  miffionartes  have 

.  ie  hiduRrioafly  circulated  igainA  them,  feem  to  have  no  foundation  in 
truth.  The  near  resemblance  of  their  drefs  aiKi  holy  rites  to  thofe  of  their 
own  faith  was  (b  mortifying  a  circumftance,  that  none  of  the  miflionari^s 

'  I  coRverfed  with  could  fpeak  with  temper  of  the  prteiVs  of  Chtiui.  I 
cOuM  not  even  prevail  on  our  interpreter  of  the  J^r^ag^Ja^i,  who  ftill 
manifetled  a  preailedion  for  the  cufloms  of  his  country  in  eyery  othhr  re- 
fpe€t,  to  ftcp  into  the  temple  where  the  altar  was  placed  ;  nor  could  he  be 
induced,  by  aTiy  perfuafion,  to  give  or  to  atk  an  explanation  of  their  noyiler 

•f  lotts  dodrines." 

Mr.  Barrow  enters  into  a  brief  expoficion  of,  the  religious  notions 
aod  morals  of  Confucius^  of  which  he  fpcaks  in  terms  of  high  com— 
Biendation ;  but  when  he  fuggefts  that,  though  Confucius  taught  the 
do£lrine  of  Predeftination  and  enforced  the  obfervance  of  it,  he 
might  have  been  aioare  •f  its  folfy  and  abfurditj^  we  cannot  but  thinl; 
that  he  trifles  with  his  readers,  and  difptays  more  brilliancy  of  ima- 
gination than  folidity  of  judgment.  We  cannot  follow  our  author 
in  his  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Chinefe,  but  we  fhall  cxtra6b 
one  paflage  in  which  he  defends  them  (with  wh^t  fuccefs  our  readers 
will  decide  for  themfelvcs)  againft  a  charge  of  Atbeiftp,  preferred 
againft  them  by  certain  Rornifli  miffionar ics. 

"  The  miflionaries  m  their  writings  have  ^ndeavoiired  to  hnprefs  the 
world  with  an  i<iea  that  the  Chinefe,  and  particahtrly  the  Confucianiiis, 
are  Atlfeifls;  that  they  diibelicve  in  a  future  flate  of  exiftence;  and  that 
th'-7  are  the  viftiras  of  a  fenfelefs  fuperililion.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjoft 
th  in  fuch  an  accufation.  Could  Cdun^shee  be  ai)  Atheiit,  when  he  infctibeif 
with  hi^  oivn  hands  11)q  Jefoit  chunchm  9ekin,    * 

f  To  the  only  true  principle  of  all  things/ &c. 

And  can  a  people  be  juflly  accttfed  of  i^  dilbelief  in  a  ftate  of  future  ec- 
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iflence,  when  the  whole  nation,  or  what  fed  foever,  prefents  its  offerings 
at  Hated  feafons  to  the  s/irits  of  its  departed  anceflors  ?  Does  the  eji^cula- 
tion>  *  Let  thy  fpiritual  part  defcend  and  be  pleafed  with  this  our  refpect 
whidi  we  now  humbly  offer  to  thee  !'  convey  any  fuch  luppofition  ?  And 
of  all  others,  the  mifuonaries  ought  to  have  beci  ih'^  lall  to  accufc  the  Chi- 
nefe  of  fei^felefs  fu perditions,  barely  it  is  not  more  rcpuenant  to  reafon, 
nor  lefs. con fonant  with  human  feelings,  to  of>er  grateful  gifts  to  the  manes 
of  deceafed  parents  and  friendf>  than  to  lall  down  before  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  the  thoufand  faints  whom  caprice  or  cabal  have  foiHed  into  (heir  ca- 
UndsLr,  and  of  whofe  hidory  and  adiions  even  their  votaries  are  totally 
ignorant  ?  JChinefe  fuperdition,  in  this  refpefl  is,  to  fay  the  word  of  it, 
an  amiable  weaknefs.  If  the  fuppoHtion  be  allowed  thai  beings  who  have 
departed  this  life  may  poHTefs  an  influence  over  remaining  mortals/  it  i« 
furely  more  natural  to  addrefs  thofe  whofe  care  and  kindnefs  bad  already 
been  felt,  than  thofe  of  whom  we  have  no  further  knowledge  than  the 
name.  There  is  perhaps  no  ftronger  incentive  to  virtuous  ad  ions,  nor  a 
nore  effedaal  check  againil  vicious  purfuits,  than  the  idea  that  the  de- 
parted fpirit  of  a  beloved  panent  may  continue  to  watch  over  and  direct 
our  conduct.  The  Chinefe,  at  all  events,  are  not  illiberal  in  their  fuper^ 
flitions :  they  made  not  the  lead  difficaUy  in  allowing  the  corple  of  one 
of  oar  artidi,  who  died  at  Tong^Ato,  though  a  Chridtan,  and  consequently 
in  their  opinion  a  heretic,  to  be  :iepofited  m  the  midtl  of  theit  public  bu- 
rving  grounds  With  as  little  reafon  does  an  angry  miflionary  complain  of 
the  drelFes  and  cerenoonies  of  their  prieAs,  as  they  certainly  borrowed  no- 
thing from  the  Catholics,  who,  on  their  part,  are  much  indebted  to  (h^ 
hea£en  Greeks  for  a  great  part  of  the  paraphernalia  ol  their  own  religion. 
'  There  is  no  country,'  fays  he,  '  where  the  devil  has  fo  fuccefsfully  coun- 
terfeited the  true  worfltip  of  the  holy  church.  Thefe  priefts  of  the  infernal 
fpirit  wear  long  loofe  gowns,  exadly  refembling  thofe  of  fome  of  the  fa- 
thers of  the  church ;  they  live  in  temples  like  ib  many  monafteries,  and 
they  chaunt  in  the  Tame  manner  as  with  us/'  , 

It  does  not,  however,  clearly  appear,  from  the  ftatement  of  Mr. 
Barrow,  whether  the  Cbinefe  of  the  prcfcnt  day  arc  Atbeifts, 
Theifls,  or  Polytheifts;  and,  certainly,  the  admiflion,  at  the  con- 
dufion  of  this  chapter,  is  not  calculated  to  infpire  very  favourable 
notions  of  their  religious  principles,  whatever  they  may  be. 

*'  From  the  <hort  view  I  have  here  taken  of  the  different  feds,  I  think 
it  may  juflly  be  concluded  that  the  primitive  religion  of  China  no  longer 
exifts,  or  exifts  only  in  a  corrupted  fiate ;  that  there  is  at  prcfent  no  na^ 
tional  nor  fcarcely  a  (late  religion  :  and  (hat  the  articles  of  faith  are  as  va- 
rious as  the  modes  of  worfliip;  in  all  of  which  the  |)eopIe  appear  to  be 
nther  actuated  by  the  dread  of  evil  in  this  life,  than  by  the  fear  of  puniQi* 
»ent  in  another :  that  the  duties  they  perform  are  more  with  a  view  to  ap- 
peafc  an  angry  deity  and  to  avert  impending  calamities,  than  from  any 
nope  of  obtaining  a  pofitivc  good :  that  they  rather  con fult  or  enquire  of 
their  gods  what  may  happen,  than  petition  them  to  accomplifh  or  avert  it; 
for  a  Chinefe  can  Icarcely  be  (kid  to  pray  ;  he  is  grateful  when  the  event 
proves  bvoorable  to  his  wi(hes ;  petulant  and  peeviQi  with  his  gods  when 

"  Little  as  the  priefts,  or  the  numerous  noviciates  that  are  found  in  all 
^e  principal  teinples,  are  employed  in  the  duties  of  their  office,  or  in 
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worldly  concerns,  (hey  are  not  lefs  uncleanly  in  their  perfons  and  their 
apartments  than  thoi'e  are  whofe  time  is  taking  up  in  providing  for  the  ne- 
ceflitics  of  iife.  The  room,  in  which  fome  of  us  shouU  have  llept,  was  fo 
full  of  fcorpions  and  icolopendras,  and  they  crept  in  fuch  numbers  into  our 
beds,  that  we  were  fairly  driven  out  and  obliged  to  fwing  our  cots  in  the 
open  Gir  between  two  trees.  Here  we  were  not  much  fefs  annoyed  by 
myriads  of  mufquitoes  and  the  unceafing  noife  of  the  chirping  cicadas, 
which  continued  without  intermillion  until  the  (lill  more  noUy  gonj^  an- 
nounced the  break  of  day,  and  fummoned  the  holy  men  to  their  morning 
deyotions."  » 

Thefe  miferable  prieds  indeed  appear  to  gain  more  by  a  pradice 
which  we  punith  \/ith  innprifonment,  fortune- tellings  than  by  the  dif- 
charge  of  their  fpiritual  duties. 

On  his  return,  Mr.  Barrow  had  a  better  opportunity  of  ob- 
ferving  the  interior  of  the  country  than  on  his  journey  to  Pekin,  and 
his  very  interefting  defciiption  of  it,  imprefles  us  with  very  ftrong 
ideas  of  the  vaft  population  of  this  mighty  empire  ^  as  well  as  of  the 
ilrikhig  beauty  of  various  parts  of  it;.  The  appearance  of  the 
country  and  of  its  inhabitants  gradually  improved  as  our  traveller  ap- 
proached the  fouthern  provinces  of  China.  Under  the  walls  of 
Tang'^choo-fooy  fituate  on  the  river  Tang-tje-kiang^  which  is  there  two 
miles  in  wtdth^  a  thoufand  veiTels  of  dinFerent  defcriptions  were  ly- 
ing ;  and  the  furrounding  fcenery,  according  to  Mr.  B.'s  account, 
mud  be  delightful. 

"  The  numerous  iflands  rifing  out  of  the  river  and  covered  with  ver- 
dure, the  multitude  of  (hips  of  war,  of  burden  and  of  pleafnre,  foTne 
gliding  down  the  ilrearo,  others  failing  againft  it ;  fome  moving  by  oars  and 
Others  lying  at  anchor;  the  banks  on  eitner  fide  covered  with  towns  and 
hoijfes,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  prefented  a  profpecl  more  varied  and 
cheerful  than  any  that. had  hitherto  occurred.  Nor  was  the  canal,  on  the 
oppofite  fide,  lefs  lively;  for  two  whole  days  we  were  continually  pacing 
among  fleets  of  Veflels  of  different  conflruclions  and  dimenfioni;,  thofe  be- 
longing to  the  revenue  department  being  the  largofl,  each  capable  of  car- 
r>'ing,  at  loafl,  two  hundred  tons.  Cities,  towns  and  villages  were  con- 
tinued along  the  banks  without  intermillion :  and  va(t  numbers  of  (lono 
bridges  were  thrown  acroCs  the. canal,  fome  having  one,  fome  two,  and 
others  three  arches.  The  face  of  the  country  was  beautifully  diverlified 
with  hill  and  dale  and  every  part  of  it  in  the  highefl  ftate  of  cultivation. 
The  chief  produce  was  that  particular  fpecies  of  cotton,  of  a  ;cUowi(h 
tinge,  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  nankin. 

•  "  The  fuburbs  of  Sou-tchoo-foo  employed  us  full  three  hours  iu  palling  be- 
fore we  reached  the  walls  of  the  city,  where  a  multitude  of  vellels  were 
lying  at  anclior,  Tlje  numerous  inhabitants  that  appeared  upon  and 
withou-t  the  walls  of  this  exteniive  city,  were  better  drctfed  and  feenaed  to 
be  more  contented  and  cheerful,  than  we  had  yet  obferved  them  in  any 
other  place  Fo*-  the  moil  part  they  were  cloathed  in  filk.  The  ladies 
weffc  here  drefPxi  in  petticoats  and  not  in  trowfcrs,  as  they  had  hitherto 
appeared  to  the  northward.  The  general  fafhion  of  the  hcad-drefs  was  a 
black  latin  cap  with  a  triangular  peak,  the  point  defcending  to  the  root  •f 
llie  nofe^  in  the  middle  of  which,  or  j^bout  the  centre 'of  the  forehead,  wa^ 

»  cryftal 
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a  cryflal  button.  The  whole  fact  and  neck  were  waflied  with  a  prepara- 
tion of  while  lead  and  the  uliceks  highly  rouged ;  and  two  vermillioa 
fpots^  like  wafers,  were  particularly  conlpicuous,  one  on  the  centre  of  the 
under  lip  and  the  other  on  the  chin.  Their  feet  were  univerfally  fqueezed 
down  to  an  unnatural  lize.  Few  females  were,  feen  among  the  immenfe 
crowds  that  the  novelty  of  the  light  had  brought  together,  but  great  num- 
*ber<t  had  alfcmbled  in  the  houies  and  particularly  on  board  the  plea^nre  or 
patiage  yacht*,  with  the  intention  of  i'atisfying  their  curiolity.  The  fu- 
perior  %le  of  drefs  and  the  appearance  of  the  women  in  public  at  thit 
place«  lo  different  from  the  general  cu()om  of  the  country,  could  oniv  be 
explained  to  us  b^  the  writings  of  the  Chriflian  miiEonaries,  who  oblerve 
that  the  concubines  of  mandarins  and  men  of  property  are  chiefly  pro* 
cured  from  the  cities  of  Yang-tckoo  and  of  Spu-ic&oo,  where  (hey  are  edu- 
cated in  the  pleating  arts  ot  linging,  roudc  and  dancing  and  every  other 
accompIiQiment  luiiable  to  women  of  luperior  rank,  in  order  to  render 
them  the  more  agreeable  and  falcinating.  That  fuch  women  are  ge- 
nerally purchafed  by  perlbns  engaged  in  (he  (rade,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  trained  in  thefe  cities,  where  they  are  diCpofed  of  to  the 
higheli  bidder,  '  t6is  being  the  Jirincihal  branch  of  trade  that  is  eartied  m  ia 
thue  tioo  cities.'  How  do  thefe  holy  men  reconcile  fo  infamous  a  traffic 
among  a  people  whom  they  have  adorned  with  every  virtue  ?  a  people 
whom  they  have  rendered  remarkable  among  nations  for  their  filial  piety ! 
Is  there  on  earth  a  crime  more  rc\oUing  againll  civilized  nature,  or  more 
deteftable  to  civilized  fociety,  than  that  of  a  parent  felling  his  own  chI14 
and  configning  her,  exprelsly  and  voluntarily,  into  a  date  of  pro.'iitulion^ 
Thofc  unfortunate  wretches  who,  in  Europe,  have  by  any  accident  re- 
duced ihemfclves  to  that  degraded  and  deplorable  condition  of  becoming 
fubfervienf  to  the  pleal'ures  of  a  man,  whom  they  probably  deleft,  are  ee* 
ncraily  the  objects  of  pity,  however  their  conduct  may  be  difapproved;  but 
a  parent,  who  fhould  be  the  caufe  of  reducing  them  lo  fuch  a  fiate,  would 
be  execrated.;  but  (he  alfertion  is  as  abfurd  as  ridiculous,  and  the  writer 
roufi  have  been  very  credulous  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Jtrinci/ial  trade  of  one 
of  the  largeft  cities  in  the  world,  whole  population  cannot  be  lefs  than  a 
million  of  fouls,  fhould  conlili  in  buying  and  felling  ladies  of  pleafure.. 
Buying  females  in  the  legal  way  is  certainly  (he  greateft  branch  of  trade 
throughout  China,  as  every  woman  there  is  bought  and  fold.  Thefe  re- 
verend gentlemen  iikewife  inform  us,  with  grfat  indifference,  that  if  a 
man  be  deflrous  of  having  a  male  child  and  his  wife  fhould  happen  to  be 
barren,  he  will  purchafe  one  of  thefe  concubines  for  the  fo!e  purpofe  of 
getting  an  heir ;  and,  when  this  is  accompliQied,  he  either  provides  her 
with  a  hufband,  or  turns  her.  adrift.  Such  are  the  moral  virtues  of  the 
Chinefe,  compared  with  whom  all  other  nations  have  been  accounted  bar- 
baroos*. 

In  the  province  of  Tcbe-kiangy  where  cultivation  is  in  the  higbeft 
ftate,  and  the  population  immenfe,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  tea  ia 


•  It  may  be  obferved  of  almofl  all  the  writings  of  the  mIfEonaries  con- 
cerning China,  that  virtues  of  fo  trifling  a  nature  as  hardly  to  deferve  the 
Dame*  have  met  their  unqualified  praife,  whilft  enormous  vices  have  either 
been  palliated  or  pafTed  over  ip  tilencc. 

pro^ucedi 
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ftoiuixd,  thobgh,  from  the  low  price  which  it  bc^rs,  it  would  appear 
to  be  fcarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  growing. 

^  The  preparations  of  fome  of  (he  finer  kinds  of  this  article  are  faid  to 
require  that  every  Teaf  (hould  be  rolled  finely  by  the  hand ;  particularly 
fuch  as  are  sported  U>  the  European  manets.  Betides  this,  there  ar« 
manv  procelles,  (uch  as  fteepm? ,  arving,  turning,  and  packing,  aAcr  it 
has  been  plucked  off  the  (hrub  leaf  oy  leaf.  Yet  the  frfd  coit  in  the  tea 
provinces  cannot  be  more  than  from  (burpence  to  two  fhillings  a  pound. 


ivhen  it  is  coniidered  that  the  ordinary  teas  iiand  the  £afl  India  Company 
in  no  more  than  ei£ht«pence  a  pound  ;  and  the  very  beft  only  two  fliillingt 
and  eight-pence.     Nothing  can  more  clearly  point  out  the  pa^ieiit  and  un- 


remitting labour  of  the  Chinefe,  than  tiie  preparation  of  this  plant  for  tb« 
market.  It  is  a  curious  circumltance  that  a  body  of  merchants  in  £ng^ 
land  (liould  iiirnini  employment,  a«  might  eafily  be  made  appear,  to  more 
than  a  million  fubjeds  of  a  nation  that  af!e£ts  to  defpife  merchants,  aod 
throws  every  obdacle  in  the  way  of  commercial  intercourfe." 

In  dtfcuffing  the  much  agitated  queftion  of  tlie  population  of 
China,  Mr.  Barrow  gives  the  abftrad  of  a  Cenfns  taken  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  fupplied  by  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  etnbaiTy  ^ 
Iby  >¥hich  the  population  is  made  to  amount  to  three  fmmdnd  and 
ibirty'tbree  milHom^  and  the  country  to  contain  iwf he  hundred  emd 
ninety  "/even  thoujand^  nine  hundred  and  ninety- nine  Jquafe  miUs. 
Xbough  Mr.  B«  does  not  bellere  this  ilatemcnt  to  be  ftri&ly  accu^ 
rate,  yet  he  has  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  drs^wn  up  from  au- 
thentic materials ;  and  he  ibews  that  the  country  is  very  capable, 
from  its  extent,  of  giFording  fubfidence  to  fuch  an  enormous  popu* 
ktion, 

"  There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  where  the  condition  of  the  peafahtry 
may  more  juilly  be  compared  with  ihofe  of  China  than  Ireland.  This 
ifland,  according  to  the  laft  furvey,  contains  about  17,000,000  Engliii 
acres,  730,000  hi^ufes  and  S^/OOfOOO  fouls ;  fo  that,  as  in  Great  Britain, 
each  individual  averages  very  nearly  five  acres  and  every  family  five  and- 
twenty.  An  I ri(h cottager  holds  feldom  more  than  an  Iridi  acre  of  land, 
or  one  and  three-quarters  Englilh  nearly  in  cultivation,  with  a  cow's  grafs, 
for  which  he  pays  a  rent  from  two  to  five  pounds.  Thofe  on  Lord  Ma» 
cartney*5  eftate  at  Liflanore  have  their  acre,  which  they  cultivate  in  divi* 
fions  with  oats,  potatoes,  kale,  and  a  little  flax ;  with  thh  they  have  be- 
sides the  full  part u rage  of  a  cow  all  the  year  upon  a  large  wAfte,  not  over* 
liocked,  and  acomlbrtabiecabin  to  inhaoit,  for  which  each  pays  the  rent 
oi*  three  pounds.  ,  The  cottager  works  perhaps  three  days  in  tbe'week,  at 
n ine- pence  a-day ;  if,  inllead  of  which,  he  had  a  iecond  acre  to  cultivate, 
he  would  derive  more  benefit  from  its  produce  than  from  the  prodadt  of 
his  three  days'  hhoMffer  week;  that  is  to  iav,  provided  he  would  expend 
|he  fame  labour  in  his  tillage.  Tlius  then,  tuppofing  only  half  of  Ireland 
in  a  flate  of  cultivation  and  tlif  oiher  half  palluragc,  it  would  fupport  a 
population  more  than  three  times  that  which  it  now  contains ;  and  a)  a 
f:entury  ago  it  had  no  more  than  a  million  of  people,  fa  within  the  pvtdcnC 
century,  under  favourable  circumftanc^s,  it  may  iixrreafe  to  ten  millions. 
And  it  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  this  great  incrpafe  of  population  in 
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Jrdand  has  taken  place  finco  the  introdudioii  of  the  potatoe,  which  gitfu  9 
i)dver*t*aiUng  crop. 

**  I  am  aware  that  fuch  h  not  the  common  opinion  which  prevails  ia 
this  country,  neither  with  regard  to  Ireland  nor  China;  on  the  contrary, 
tlie  latter  IS  ^eiwrally  fuppofed  to  be  overtiocked  with  people ;  that  the 
land  is  infufhcient  for  their  maintenance^  and  that  the  cities  ftand  (o  thick 
one  after  tlie  other,  efpecially  along  the  grand  navigation  between  Pekin 
and  Canton,  tliat  they  almolt  occupy  the   whole  turface.     I  flioald  not, 
however,  have  expe6ied  to  meet  with  an  obfervatiou  to  this  effe^  from  the 
very  learned  commentator  on  the  voyage  tf  l^earchus^  founded  on  no  belter 
authority  than  the  crude  notes  oi'  one  Mntai  JndersM,  a  livery  fer\'ant  of 
Lord  Macartney,  vamped  up  by  a  London  booklelicr  as  a  Speculation  that 
could  not  tail,  fo  greatly  excited  was  public  curiosity  at  the  return  of  the 
l^mbafly.     I  would  not  be  thought  to  djfparage  tJie  authority  on  account  of 
its  being  that  of  a  livery  fervant  j  on  the  contrary,  the  notes  of  the  meaneft 
and  duUeil  perfon,  on  a  country  fo  little  travelled  over,  would  be  de« 
ferving  attention  before  they  came  into  tlie  hand<)  of  a  h^&k-dresseri  hvX 
what  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  information  of  an  autiior  who  Ifaites 
as  a  ^i6t,  that  he  faw  tea  and  rice  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Pei-h^t  be- 
tween the  thirty-ninth  and  fortieth  parallels  of  latitude,  two  'articles  of  the 
culture  of  which,  in  the  whole  province  of  l^t-tcke-Ue,  they  know  no  more 
thin  we  do  in  England ;  and  who  ignorantly  and  impertinently  talks  of 
the  fliocking  ideas  the  Chinefe  entertained  of  Englilh  cruelty,  on  feeing 
one  of  the  guard  receive  a  few  lalbes,  when,  not  only  the  common  fol- 
diers,  but  the  officers  of  this  nation  are  flogged  moil  fevefcly  with  the 
bamboo  on  every  flight  occasion.     If  Doctor  Vincent,  from  reading  this 
book,  was  really  periuaded  that  the  cities  of  China  were  fo  large  and  fo 
numerous^  that  they  lefl  not  groand  enough  to  i'ubfifl  the  inhabitants,  I 
could  wiib  to  recall  his  attention  for  a  few  moments  to  this  fubjcct,  as  opi- 
nions fan^ioned  by  fuch  high  authority,  whether  right  or  wrong,  arc  fure, 
in  fome  degree,  to  bias  the  public  mind.     We  have  feen  that  i^  China  be 
allowed  to  contain  three  hundred  aikl  thirty-three  millions  of  people,  the 
proportion  of  its  population  is  onl)r  jud  double  that  oi  Great  Britain. 
Now  if  London  and  Liver^^l  and  Birmingham  and  Glafgow,  and  all  tlie 
cities,  towns,  villages,  gentlemen's  villas,  farm-hou>E?s  and  cottages  in  this 
ifland  were  doubled,  I  fee  no  great  inconvenience  likely  to  arjfe  from  fuch 
duplication.     The  unproda6live  land,  in  the  fliape  ot  gentlemen's  |)arks 
and  pleafure  grounds,  would,  I  prefume,  be  much  more  than  fufliciefit  to 
counterbalance  the   quantity  occupied  by  the  new  ere6)ion<!;    and  the 
waAes  and  commons  would  perhaps  be  more  thap  enough  to  allow  even  a 
fecond  duplication.     But  the  population  of  an  Englith  city  is  not  to  be  ^ 
compared  with,  or  confidered  as  timilar  to,  the  populoufnels  of  a  Chinefe 
city,  as  will  be  obvious  by  confidering  the  two  capitals  of  thefe  two  em- 
pires;    Pekin,  according  to  a  meafurembnt  fuppol'ed  to  be  taken  wilb 
great  accaracy,  occupies  a  fpace  of  about  fourteen  fiquare  miles,     London, 
with  its  fuburbs,  when  reduced  to  a  fquare,  is  faid  to  comprehend  about 
nine  fquare  miles.    The  houfes  of  Pekin  rarely  exceed  a  iingle  rtory  ;'  thole 
of  London  are  feldom  lefs  than  four;  yet  both  the  Chinefe  and  tlie  mif- 
iionaries  who  are  fettled  in  this  capital  agree  that  Pekin  contains  three  miU 
lions  of  people ;  while  London  is  barely  allowed  to  have  one  million. 
The  reafon  of  this  difference  is,  that  moft  of  the  crofs  /ireets  of  a  Chinefe 
citjr  «tfr  tery  narrow,  and  the  alleys  branching  from  them  fo  confined,  that 
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a  ^perfon  nay  place  one  hand  on  one  fide  and  the  olhef  on  Hie  otiier  fide  at 
he  walks  along;  th)Eit  ihe  houfes  in  |;eneral  are  very  fmall,  and  that  each 
Loufe  contains  fix,  eight,  or  ten  per(bns,  (bmetinies  twice  the  namber. 
If,  therefore,  fourteen  Iquare  mile^  of  buildings  in  China  contain  ihreo 
millions  of  inhabitants,  and  nine  fquare  mile^  of  buildings  in  England  one 
ipillion,  the  population  oi  a  city  tn  China  will  be  to  that  of  U  city  in  Eng- 
land as  twenly-lievcn  (o  fourteen,  or  very  nearly  as  two  to  one;  and  the 
former,  with  a  proportion  of  inhabitants  double  to  that  of  the  latter,  wilf 
only  have  the  fame  proportion  of  building<i ;  (0  that  there  ts  no  necellity  of 
Iheir  being  fo  dofcly  crowded  together,  or  of  (heir  otcupying  fo  gjreat  a 
portion  oi  land,  as  to  interfere  with  llie  quantity  necelTary  for  the  fub(I(l- 
«nce  of  the  people. 

*'  I  have  been  ihus  particular,  in  order  to  fet  in  its  true  light  a  fubjefl 
that  has  been  much  ag.taled  and  generally  diibelieved.  The  Turn  toul  of 
three  hundred  and  thirly-lhree  millions  is  fo  enormous,  that  in  its  agmgaCe 
Ibrm  itaftoniQies  the  mind  and  ftaggers  credibility  ;  yet  we  find  no  difficulty 
in  conceiving  that  a  (ingle  fquare  mile  in  China  may  contain  two  hundred 
and  fifty-fix  persons,  efpecially  when  we  call  to  our  recoUedtion  tHe 
United  Provinces  of  Holland,  which  have  been  calculated  to  contain  two 
hundred  and  feventy  inhabitants  on  a  fquare  mile.  And  the  United  Pro-  ' 
vinces  have  enjoyed  few  of  the  advantages  favourable  to  population,  of 
which  China,  for  ages  pall,  has  been  in  the  utn'iUetruptcd  pofFeflion, 

"  The  materials  for  the  liatemcnt  given  by  Father  Amiot  of  the  popula- 
tion of  China  appear  to  have  been  colleckd  with  care.  The  number  of 
|i>ul&  in  \7i>X),  according  to  this  Aatement  was  «•  196,837,977 

III  1761  -   '  -  '  '  •  -  198,214,553 


Annua!  increafe  -  1,376,576 
"  This  (latement  muft  however  be  incorrect,  from  th*?  circumftapcie  of 
6>me  millions  of  people  being  excluded  who  have  no  fixed  habitation,  but 
are  conftantly  changing  their  pofilion  on  the  inland  navigations  of  the  cni- 
pire,  a»  well  as  all  the  illanders  of  the  Archipelago  of  CAwsfln  and  of  For- 
mofa.  Without,  however,  taking  thefe  into  confideration,  and  by  fup^ 
pofing  the  number  of  fouls  in  17<l,  to  amount  to  198,2 14,553,  there 
ought  to  have  been,  in  the  yi^ar  1793,  by  allowing  a  progrellive  increafe, ' 
according  to  a  moderate  calculati<m  in  political  arithmetic^  at  lea/l 
280,000,000  fouls. 

"  Whether  this  great  empire,  the  firft  in  rank  both  in  extent  and  po- 
pulation, may  or  may  not  actually  contain  333  millions  of  fonls,  is  a  point 
that  Europeans  are  not  likely  ever  to  afcertain.  That  it  is  capable  of  fubr 
fining  this  and  a  much  greater  population  has,  I  think,  been  (uflliciently 
proved." 

Mr.  Barrbw  then  confutes  the  aflertions  of  thofe  who  have  main- 
tained that  the  interior  parts  of  Cnina  are  defcrts.  Towards  the  end 
>of  his  book  he  pays  a  tribute  of  gratitude,  which  feems  to  have  been 
richly  deferved,  to  the  governments  of  China,  and  its  officers,  for 
their  attention  to  the  Embaffy, 

"  *'  It  is  but  doing  julHce  to  the  Chinefe  government  and  to  the  indivi- 
duals in  its  employ  who  had  any  concern  in  the  afiTairs  of  the  embany,  to 
obl'erve,  that  as  far  as  regarded  ourfelvei;,  their  conduft  wns  uniformly 
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laarked  by  liberal! t^r,  attention,  and  an  earned  -defire  to  pleafe.  Nor  19 
there  any  vanity  in  laying,  tb^^.aft^r  obferving  ws  clofely  in  the  courfe  of 
a  long  journey  and  daily  intercourf^,  the  oiEcers  of  governmeut  gradually 
difmiUed  the  prejudices  imbibed  againft  us,  as  foreigners,  from  their  ea^<« 
lied  youth.  Gained  by  our  frank  and  open  manners,  and  by  liltle  attcn^ 
lions,  they  feemed  to  fly  with  pleafure  to  our  fociely  as  a  relief  from  the 
tedious  formalities  they  were  obliged  to  affume  in  their  official  capacity. 
f'ati  and  Ckw  conflantfy  pafTcd  the  evenings  in  fome  of  our  vachts.  It  [^ 
imptttfibl^  to  fpeak  of  ihofe  twa  worthy  men  in  terms  equal  to  their  de- 
left, Kind». condescending,  unremitting  in  their  attentions,  they  never  be- 
trayed one  monent  of  iii-haitiour  from  the  time  we  entered  China  till  they 
took  their  final  leave  at  Canton.  Thefe  two  men  were  capable  of  real  at- 
tachments. They  ipfided  on  accompanying  the  Embaflkdor  on  board  the 
Lion,  where  tbey  t^k  their  lail  Ikrewel.  At  parting  they  burit  into 
tears  and  (hewyd  the  flrongefl  marks  of  fen(ibility  and  concern.  Their- 
fee lines  quite  overcame  them,  and  they  lefl  the  Lion  forrovvful  and  de« 
jecled!  Early  the  following  morning  they  fent  on  board  twenty  balkets  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  as  a  farewell  token  of  their  remen^brance.  We  had 
the  fatisfa^tion  to  hear,  that  immediately  on  their  arrival  at  Pekin  they 
both  were  promoted.  C/wu  is  at  prefent  ih  a  high  fituatlon  at  court,  but 
f^a/i,  the  che^ful  good-humoured  yan,  has  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  having 
fallen  honourably  in  the  fervice  of  his  country.  On  the  conduct  of  Lee, 
our  Chinefe  interpreter,  any  praife  (hat  I  could  beflow  would  be  far  in- 
adequate to  his  merit.  FuUy  fenfible  of  his  perilous  situation,  he  never  at 
any  one  time  Qirunk  from  his  duty.  At  Macao  he  took  an  affedionate 
leave  of  his  EngliAi  friends,  witli  whom,  though  placed  in  one  of  the  re« 
moled  provinces  of  the  empire,  he  ft  ill  contrives  to  correfpond.  The  Em- 
bailador.  Lord  Macartney,  has  had  feveral  letters  from  him ;  the  lafl  of 
which  is  of  fo  late  a  date  as  March  1 802  ;,  fo  that  his  fennbility  has  not  beci^ 
diminidied  either  by  time  or  vU*tancc.'* 

The  whole  expence  of  matntaining  the  Ambaflador  and  his  fuita 
during  ihcir  ftay  in  China  was  defrayed  by  the  Emperor,  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  the  country,  and  it  amounted  to  173,000!.  fterling  j 
at  lead  that  fum  was  iffucd  from  the  Imperial  treafury,  though  no  in- 
cor.Aderable  portion  of  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  purloined  by  the 
officers  through  wnofe  hands  it  paiTed. 

The  concluding  admonitions  refpefling  the  neccflity  which  exifta 
for  teaching  the  feryants  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  the. Chinefe  lan- 
guage, and  the  mode  of  learning  it,  are  particularly  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. A  Chinefe  dictionary,  in  the  courfe  of  publication  by  Dr. 
Montucci,  is  ftrongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Barrow ;  and  wc  hear* 
tily  concur  with  him,  in  the  wifh  that  this  gentleman's  indefatigable 
induftry  and  application,  in  qualifying  himfelf  for  the  performance  of 
fo  difficult  a  talk,  may  meet  with  fuicable  encouragement  and  re« 
'ward.  '  I 

Thoughts  on  the  Education  of  thofe  who  imitate  the  Great y  as  affe^ing 
the  Female  Character.  Small  8vo.  Pp.108.  2s.  6d.  Hatc^iard.  iSoj, 

PERHAPS  there  U  no  one  part  of  what  may  be  termed  the  civil 
economy  of  fecial  life,  fo  highly  importsmt  in  its  confequences 
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as  the  education,  of  females.  Their  in^uence  on  fociety^  the  gi^f 
fliare  which  they  have  in  lorming  the  religious  and  moral  charadler 
of  man,  in  regulating  his  paffions»  in  animating  his  eiForts,  in  dired« 
ing  his  purfuits ;  the  very  cxtcnfive  effed  of  their  cxampb;  all  com* 
bine  to  render  their  education  an  oVjtQ  of  tnofi  ferious  ^portance 
to. the  community  at  large.  In  educating  females,  as  in  educating 
males,  fpecial  ^.  gard  (bould  be  had  to  the  fituation  which  they  aredeftined 
«>  occupy  in  life.  But  ^  the  fame  certainly  does  not  prevail  in  re- 
fyc&  ol  the  deftinatioA  of  the  forjooer  as  of  the  latter,  the  general  cri- 
terion ihjuld  be  the  aAual  fituation  of  the  parenti.  For  as,  oa  the 
one  band,  a  defei^ive  education  is  much  to  be  deplored,  fo,  on  the* 
other,  to  educate  a  girl  nbov^  the  fphere  of  life  in  which  fiie  is  def* 
tined  to  move,  is  a  very  great  evil  indeed.  And  this  evtt  is  certainly 
very  prevalent  in  the  prcfcnt  age.  The  rage  which  prevails  in  the 
middle  clafles  of  life  for  imitating  the  manners  of  the  great  is  the 
primary  caufe  of  it;  it  is  a  rage  produflive  of  the  worft  po0ible  ef- 
fefis,  as  well  in  a  political  as  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  it  tends  to 
confound  the  neceflary  diftiuftions  of  fociety  e(labli(bed  for  the  beft 
of  purpofes,  and  promoting  the  wifeft  of  ends.  It  unfits  tho£e  who 
are  infected  with  it  f6r  their  proper  ftations  in  life,  by  inftilling  no- 
tions into  their  minds,  and  by  makmg  them  acquire  h^btts  utterly 
unfuitable  for  fuch  ftations,  and  totally  incompatible  with  the  duiies 
of  them.     Truly  and  wifely  was  it  obfcrved  by  Addilbn  r 

**  The  Creator  of  the  univerfe  has  appointed  every  thing  to  a  certain  ufe 
and  purpofe,  and  determined  it  to  a  liettled  CQurfe  and  fphere  of  a6lion ; 
from  which,  if  it  iH  the  leafi  deviates,  it  becomes  unfit  to  anfur^  thofe  ends 
fbr  which  it  was  dcGgned.  In  liVe  manner  it  is  iti  the  difpofitions  of  fo- 
ciety ;  the  civil  ccunomy  is  formed  in  a  chain  as  well  as  the  natural,  and  in 
either  cafe  the  breach  but  of  one  link  puts  the  whole  in  fome  dilbrder." 

Perhaps  ufefulnefs  may  properly  be  deemed  the  fiandard  of  excel- 
lence in  the  education  of  females  in  the  middle  dafs  of  fociety.  And, 
we  fay  it  with  heart- felt  concern^  if  any  one  obje4Sl  is  lefs  attended  to 
than  another,  it  is  ufefulnefs.  Unfubftantial  acconiDli(hments  are  too 
generally  preferred  to  folid  acquirements ;  the  body  receives  much 
greater  attention  than  the  mind  \  and  the  fcanty  portion  of  food  ad- 
miniftered  to  the  latter,  is  much  better  calculated  to  wesdcen  than  to 
invigorate  its  natural  powers. 

The  author  of  the  "  Thoughts"  before  us,  (which  were  written 
feventeen  years  ago,}  makes  many  judicious  reflexions  on  the  imitu^ 
tton  which  he  deprecate*,  and  offers  many  ufeful  hints  refpefting  the 
evils  which  refult  from  it.  Adverting  to  the  caufe  of  it,  he  ob* 
ferves :  , 

'<  That  wealth  which  flows  from  various  fources  into  a  commercial  coan« 
try  has  levelled  rank  in  this,  and  taught  pleafure  to  prefect  th&  flowery 
wreath  by  which  her  votaries  are  now  indilcriminately  liuked.  If  the  bail 
be  well  cpndu6ted,  the  concert  well  arranged,  the  entertainment  heightened 
by  the  charm  of  noveky,  no  inqoiry  is  made  into  the  chacaders  or  views 

of 
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«r  thole  who  entertain ;  all  facrifice  to  pleafure ;  her  temples  are  thronged ; 
few  examine  bv  whom  the  idol  is  raifed^  or  what  may  be  expeded  from  thole 
who  adore  it. 

If  this  were  true  feventeen  years  ago,  how  much  more  true  is  it 
;iow ;  when  pride  unites  with  profligacy,  and  ranks  with  opulence,  to 
bffcak  down  the  barriers  which  have  fubiifted  for  ages  between  virtue 
and  vice  \  and  to  prevent  whoredom  and  adultery  from  pperaring  as 
difqualiiications  for  the  beft  focieties,  or  from  the  company  of  the 
mofi  iDodeft  of  the  female  fex ! — ^We  proceed  with  our  extradt : 

«'  Eqaalily  of  iiation,  real  or  adrtitted^  leads  (o  equality  in  education, 
which,  by  degrees,  produces  a  dangerous  and  diffufed  levity.  It  is  now  not- 
uncoflnnon  to  edacate  the  daoehter  of  an  opulent  tradefman  in  the  famn 
manner  as  one  who  is  bom  noble.  Were  this  confined  to  the  rich  and  the 
greats  the  importance  of  riches  to  mo[i  who  have  ranic  would  render  fuch 
an  education  judicious,  by  bringing  the  daughter  of  the  wealthy  citizen  on 
a  level  with  the  fbn  of  the  needy  peer,  who  feeks  her  hand  to  gain  tier 
Other's  riches.  But  we  fee  the  fame  mode  of  education  prevail  where  its 
confequences  cannot  be  fo  eafily  calculated  j  and  the  girl  who  cannot  in- 
herit hundreds,  by  being  educated  as  if  (he  was  heireis  to  a  hundred  thou- 
fand,  is  often  rendered  a  ufdefs  being  in  her  own  particular  Ipherc  of  ac- 
tion ;  and  by  her  character  becoroii>g  inconliAent  with  her  iitualion,  an  un- 
fortunate compoi^nd  is  formed  unfitting  her  for  any  other." 

The  jufiice  of  thefe  obfervaiions  will  be  readily  admitted  by  all 
unprejudiced  pei fuiti  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  modern  man- 
ners. But  in  no  one  cla/s  of  fociety  does  there  appear  to  us  to  haVe 
been  fo  complete  a  focial  and  moral  revolution  (the  mercantile  world, 
perhaps,  only  excepted)  as  in  that  which,  twenty  years  ago,  feemed 
the  moft  inveterate  enemies  to  innovation,  and  even  to  improvement  y 
we  mean  the  agricultural  clafs,  or,  in  plainer  language,  farmers.- 
Farmers  have  exchanged  their  home-brewed  ale  for  port  and  Ma-  ^ 
deira,  their  oaken  furniture  for  inlaid  cabinet-work,  while  their  daugh- 
ters, who  formerly  tran faded  the  bufinefs  of  the  dairy,  carried  the 
poultry  to  market,  made  the  pork-pies  at  Chriftmas,  the  cuftards  at 
£^er,  and  whofe  greateft  ambition  was  to  fhine  in  theTr  proper 
fpbere  as  good  houfewives,  have  been  converted  into  line  ladies,  mo- 
dilh  impes,  who  vainly  labour  to  fubdue  their  native  vulgarity  by 
apeing  Uie  follies  of  their  betters ;  negledine  all  domeftic  conceros 
by  confuming  their  time  in  devouring  the  tralh  of  a  circulating  libra- 
ry; in  har(h  difcord  afFedling  to  fquall  Italian  airs,  thumping  their 
rude  fingers  on  the^keys  of  a  piano,  and  almoft  fainting  at  any  quef- 
tion  relating  to  thofe  objeds  which  ought  principally  to  command 
their  attention.  What  will  be  the  confequence  of  this  revolution 
half  a  century  hence,  it  is  impoffible  to  fay  \ 

After  fome  preliminary  remarks  of  this  kind,  the  author  proceeds 
to  trace  the  errors  and  bad  confequences  of  modern  education,  through 
which  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  him.  IVo  or  three 
paflages,  however,  will  demand  our  notice.  Firfl^  in  refped  of 
dafHtng^  he  fays  5 

"  Dancing 
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"  Dandng  dctetves  allention  :  from  fix  to  about  fourteen  ^'cars  of  age  A 
girl  tt\ay  propurly.  may  innocently,  be  taught  to  dance:  after  that  age, 
every  hour  beftowed  in  acquiring  the  art  is  not  only  loft,  it  is  placed  to  the 
vroiil  account.  When  a  girl  Aeps  into  womanhood*  when  her.  paflions 
rife,  when  her  imagination  begins  to  be  aifedted  by  them,  what  will  (lie . 
learn  of  a  dancing-raafter }  Boldnefs,  allureijaents,  Coquetry  of  manner.  In 
dancing,  an  innocent  lively  young  woman  will  pleafe  herfelf  and  others 
itiore  by  the  graces  of  artlefs  cheerful  nature,  than  by  the  mod  liudied  re« 
fmements  of  a  teacher.  And  Hiall  the  delicacy  ofour  daughters  be  wounded 
by  fuppofing  they  can  vie  with  the  wanton  wh6  dances  for  hire?  Perfec- 
tion in  tbe  arc  leads  to  that  competition.  Dancing  in  itfelf  Aiould  not  caufe 
an  uncha(?e  thought,  yet  the  unchalle  can  render  danping  mod  pernicioas: 
iliall  fuch  be  imitated  by  the  modedi  tlie  virtuous }  Surely  the  bludiof  mo^ 
deily  is  cliecked  by  encouraging  a  girl  to  difplay  her  perlbn,  to  vary  her 
movements,  before  a  coxcomb  wlwle  iixAruclions  would  be  infolent^  were 
tliey  other  than  mechanical." 

Certainly  dancing  has  become  much  more  dangerous  fince  this 
pamphlet  was  written.  Our  young  women  are  now  ambitious  to  dif- 
play the  fkill  of  ftage-danccrs  ;  they  have  their  fas  feuly  their  pas  de 
diux^  with  their  attiCudes  a  la  Parifot\  and,  worftof  all,  their  ti/tf/rZAi, 
originally  a  German  dance,  but  long  fmce  naturalized  in  France,  and 
thence  imported,  with  many  other  pernicious  cuftoms  and  mifchievous . 
follies,  into  this  country.  If  we  miftake  not,  there  are  fome  forcible 
remarks  on  the  danger  of  a  waltze  in  that  ftranee  groduflion  of  Goe- 
the, the  Sorrows  of  Wcrter,  and  a  more  immodeft  dance  will  fcarcely 
be  found  among  the  untutored  favages  of  Otaheite.  Dancing  is,  in 
itfelf,  a  natural,  an  innocent, 'and  a  healthful  amufemcnt;  but,  when 
fo  perverted  as  it  is  at  prefent,  it  acquires  a  very  different  charaSer. 

Having  gone  throun:h  the  fafhionable  parts  of  education,  .the  author 
introduces  his  accomplijhed  Mifs  to  the  world. 

"  Behold  a  young  woman,  finiQied  by  a  modern  governed,  talking  French 
fluently,  whole  danci^ig  attracts,  whole  mufical  powers  captivate,  fraught 
with  every  will)  to  pleafe  that  world  which  (lie  has  (ecn  occafionallyj  and 
which  (lie  has  heard  continually;  behold  her  enter  its  mazy  circles:  atfirlc 
(he  is  dazzled ;  by  degrees  interefted;  vanity  paints,  in  glowing  colours, 
her  faftiion,  her  ligure,  her  beauty ;  if  die  has  talents,  thof'e  are  alio  enume- 
rated. Although  vanity  thus  falcinatea,  die  cann^U  ward  off"  thole  morti- 
jfications  which  are  ever  mixed  with  her  mod  artful  blandiQiments  ;  even 
her  promiles,  by  being  too  often  repeated,  lofe  their  fpirit ;  pafiion  and 
intcred  exert  their  power,  feverally  pollelis  or  divide  the  heart;  the  fwain 
is  fighed  for,  or  the  fplendid  edablilhrncnt  purfucd  ;  futurity,  difarmed  of 
the  awful  uncertainty  refleclion  givbs  it,  is  no  longer  a  check,  but  deets 
before  the  imagination  in  airy,  worldly  forms :  tbe  great  talk  of  life  is  for- 
gotten; for  ^/^iwVy,  that  lad  point  of  futurity,  is  lod  in  didipation.  Yet. 
even  dtlfipation  may  bo  refined,  until  its  edence,  pleaTure,  evaporates,  and 
difgud  enfues.  The  gi^ardian  angel  of  domed ic  love  and  peace,  whofe 
pcefence  has  not  been  cherilhed,  cads  the  look  of  pious  compalfion,  fpreads 
his  Oieltering  wing,  and  flies  froni  the  manfion  wliich  only  know»  aroufe- 
roent  when  the  crowd  brings  them  tliither:  it  is  not  in  thole,  crowds  a  mo- 
iber  can  hope  to  receive  Uic  confidence  of  her  child,  who,  perhaps,  ha«. 
,  never 
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tieter  been  taught  to  analyze  her  feeh'ngs,  to  approve  or  condemn  them  by 
a  lefieded  rule  of  risht.  If  from  a  natural  good  difpofition  fhe  has  an  idea' 
of  error,  her  mind  has- not  been  fufficiently  ftrengtliened  to  methodize  it 
into  a  confidence.  She  imperceptibly  liftens  to  the  firft  man,  who  from  de- 
fign  a^'ails  himfelf  oC  her  unlhinlingnefs*  or  who,  living  as  (he  does  to  (he 
fijoment,  allows  the  fame  chance  to  dire^  him  in  choofing  a  wife,  that  car«' 
ried  him  to  the  batl>  where  he  firft  met  her  as  a  partner^  Should  worldly 
prudence  interfere ;  fhonld  rank  or  riches  lead  to  a  fuitable  eflabliftiment, 
the  gay  daughter  forms  the  g^yer  wife  and  mother^  and  the  error  continuea 
irom  one  generation  to  the  other." 

Then  follow  fonne  fuiiable  refledions  on  the  ftate  of  thofc  young. 
wooMn  whofe  parents  poi&fs  good  incomes  for  their  lives,  but  are- 
unable  to  naake  provifion  for  tneir  daughters  adequate  to  maintain 
them  in '  that  ftate  of  eafe  and  comfort  which  they  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  enjoy  under  the  paternal  rouf. 

"  If  conjmon  fenfe  were  confulted,  and  vanity  hulhed^  the  evils  refulting 
from  this  (ituation  might  eiifily  be  counteracted.  Common  fenfe  would, 
di^te^  that  loOngthe  future  in  the  prefent,  is  the  fatal  delufion  of  vanity, 
and  thai  from  the  time  the  reafbning  powers  can  a£i,  and  comparifon  can 
be  formed  in  the  mind,  (he  young  fliould  be  taught  to  exert  both  in  viewing 
their  real  and  probable  fi toations  in  the  world.  We  cannot  too  early  ren* 
der  them  acquainted  with  wiiat  may  be  termed  tie  estimate  if  human  li/e»  nor 
too  early  (trip  (ituation  of  thole  gaudy  trappings  which  make  too  many  iot'^ 
p^  themfelves  in  their  appendages." 

The  evil  confequenccs  of  ignorance  of,  or  attention  to,  that  eftimate 
are  feelingly  depiAed.  A  fertile  fource  of  evil  is  defcribed,  in  the 
modern  practice  of  families  frequenting  bathing- places,  during  the» 
fammer  months,  inftead  of  pafling  that  feafon  of  the  year  at  their  own 
homes  in  the  country.  By  this  means  the  didipation  of  the  metro- 
|M>!ts  is  kept  up,  to  a  certain  extent,  throughout  the  year;  and  a  thou« 
fand  bad  effeds  are  produced. 

"  Gentlemen  of  moderate  fortunes,  who  might  fupport  their  families  with 
^fofort  and  refpeCiability  in  their  (everal  counties,  drain  their  tenants  and 
perplex  themfelves,  to  fupport  a  fmall  fmart  houle  in  London  during  ihg 
winter,  or,  rather^  for  three  parts  of  the  year,  and  to  make  an  excurfion  to 
a  batbing-place  for  the  (hort  fummer  this  arrangement  leaves.  The  ev4 
incfeaies  with  fbtion:  thole  of  larger  fortunes  and  higher  rank  repair  there 
likewife.;  the  former  to  difplay  their  riches,  the  latter  to  avoid  the  expence 
of  bofpitatity,  or  the  attacks  ofenwi  in  their  country  manfions.  Thefe  rife 
irooi  the  lodgirig  at  tht;  public  place  to  the  more  commodious  houfe  there, 
or  near  it:  the  humble  let  join  in  the  coiirlc  of  entertainment  traced  fof. 
tbem;  the  more  rehned  draw  each  elegant  new-comer  into  their  ^0/ipr/V ;  the* 
race  of  didipatioB  is  equally  run  by  al|^  though  in  different  tracks. 

"  In  a  country  neighbourhood,  the  families. that  compofe  it  are  generally 
known  to  each  other.:  though  inlerells  may  connect  or  divide  them  par« 
tiaUy,  yet  characters  are  difcovered :  anions  determine  principles.  At  pub*, 
Uc  places,  inoli  ad  on  iel(iih  motives ;  if  one  perfoo  (lays  there  two  months, 
%ptlier  dio^s  fo  only  (ix  weeks;  for  the  time  they  are  a  reciprocal  amufe- 
sintt  and  in  the  c/owd,  virtue  and'vlce  are  contwunded.    The  perionages 
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at  thefe  places  nay- be  coniidered  as  the  fiptr antes  at  the  opera,  broagEC 
thither  to  fill  the  liage :  a  few  principal  dancers  animate  it  with  briiliancjrr 
a  brilliancy  that  too  olten,  by  its  falfe-  glare,  dazxles  from  the  view  mond 

{propriety  of, manners.  The  danger  of  a  national  equality  in  our  modes  o£ 
ife  has  been  already  alluded  to ;  it  appearx  forcibly  at  tnefe  places,  efpe* 
cially  among  the  men  i^ho  frequent  them:  all  equally  confideted,  if  equally 
expenflve.  Thus  too.  often  the  idle  and  thoughtlefs,  the  ruined  and  vicioaSs 
are  more  noticed  than  the  refpe^lable ;.  and  if  drefs  and  manners  be  fuffi- 
ciently  fa(hionable  to  juflify  the  acquaintance,  inquiries  are^feldom  made 
into  charafler  and  condud.  Yet,  here  many  bring  their  daughters  at  thafe 
feafon  when  the  mind  (hnuld  be  particularly  dire6ted  to  the  God  who,  after 
bft  had*  fpoken  the  word  that  brought  ibrth  creation,  animated  his  works  by 
declaring  them  very  ge^d.  It  is^wheniiature  fmiles  that  we  (bould  teach  tbe 
young,  the  innocently  gay,  to  adore  the  Power  who  gave  us  fuch  a  porttoiv 
of  good,  and  who,  by  his  laws,  maintains  the  mighty  work ;  inftead  of 
"which,  they  are  tempted  to  loiter  away  the  mod  precious  hours  of  tlient 
livesi  in  morning  drives,  ride';,  parties ;  in  evening  meetings,  concerts^ 
balls:  thould  thefe  be  actually  avoided,  yet  they  are  heard  of,,  di  feu  (Ted,  and 
vrillied  for ;  they  are  near  enough  to  dissijiate  from  better  purfuits." 

The  remflinifig  part  of  this  fenfible  little  volume  is  devoted  fte-^mink 
for  the  pyoper  education  oi  females,  fo  as  to  render  them  ufeful  mem-* 
bers  of  fociety ;  to  which  end,  it  is  ftrongly  and  jtidicioufly  advifed  to- 
teach  them  uUgion  refieSively^  and  to  give  them  domffiic  kneiwiidge^ 
For  the  details  of  this  plan  we  muft  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  it- 
felf.  The  following  obfervations^  however,  are  too  juft  to  be  omiltecfc 
here.  ' 

'•  No  parent  expels  a  chiM  to  Team  grammar,  jgeography,  or  numbers  in- 
tuitively, and  yet  too  many  perfons  meg^ed  to  teach  iheir  children  «%!••; 
mod  catch  ?t  where  they  can,  from  forms,  from  habits:  mere  forms  of  de^ 
▼otion  lull  the  mind  into  a  delusive  feeurity,  whiJd  refledled  religion  ren-^ 
ders  the  habits  of  piety  it  produces  as  delightful  as  tiiey  are  neceflary  to 
the  w^elfare  of  the  foul.  Some  may  afk,  *'  How  is  religion  to  be  Hudied  ?*' 
The  anfwer  is  plain,  "  Jn  the  Bible.  All  who  read  that  book  wjth  humility 
and  faith,  mutt  feel  the  neceflfity  of  iiudying  what  it  teaches,  in  order  tOb 
ibrm  a  truly  religious  characler;  as  a  revelation,  the  connection  of  the- 
^Iiole  ailonilhes  thnfe  who  attend  to  it.  Perhaps  no  opinion  (hooU  be 
more  combated  than  one  too  prevalent,  that  the  Old  Teftament,  or,  ralhei^ 
covenant,  is  tb  be  confidered  as  diftinft  from  the  New,  as  an  unn«ceffiuy 
iludy,  except  ft^r  the  theologian,  or  the  invert igating  ftudent;  whereas,  itr 
is  on  this  connection  between  the  parts  of  Scripture  that  the  true  ChriAiaa  . 
ll)onkl  found  his  faiXh.  Chrifl  came  to  fulfil  the  law  and  the  prophets:  hovr 
are  wc  to  know  that  this  is  done,  but  by  becoming  acquainted  with  the  na- 
tion who  lived  by  that  few,  with  the  prophets,  who  gave  the  glad  tidings  oP 
ililvation  to  the  world  ?  This  is  an  important  manner  of  viewing  the  Scrip- 
tuxes;  but  it  may  be  further  aflerted,  that  in  al moil  every  chapter  of  the 
f^ofpel  may  be  found  a  rjule  <fmwat^  conduct^  an  txamfik  of  practical  virtw,  oC 
Chriftian  morality  and  virtue  fuperior  to  every  other  rule  of  life.  Were 
only  a  connedted  part  of  a  chapter  read  daily  with  attention,  with  an  ex» 
smination  of  oar  own  hearts,  with  a  comparative  reference  to  ourfelVes» 
and  the  rules  it  oScts;  if  aftei  fuch  a  perulal  only  one  or  two  connede^' 

precepts. 
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precepts  or  examples  were  feledled  by' (he  reader  for  the  )>radiice  of  the 
day,  and  that  practice  adhered  to»  as  far  as  circumAances  and  our  iiqperfed 
nature  permit ;  would  not  a  really  Chriflian  charader  be  formed  ?  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  leading  youthful  minds  to  this  exercife;  it  would  render 
the  facred  page  intere/ling  to  them ;  it  would  weave  it  into  their  hearts. 
This  habit  (hould  be  formed  by  the  inilrudor  joining  in  it :  thus  a  proper 
bias  mii(hl  be  given  to  thefe  meditations;  enthufialm  be  avoided  on  the 
one  hand,  levity  on  the  other.  Both  extremt:s  arile  in  a  religious  educa- 
txio  ill  mndedtood.  by  which  the  fenoua  mind  may  become  sloomy,  6r  the 
Yoiatiie  degenerate  into  a  fcoffer.  In  the  further  iludy  of  rehgion^  a  refer* 
cnce  may  properly  be  gi«ren  to  tbofe  admirable  elucidations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, thofe  found  fyflems  of  religion  and  morals  that  are  drawn  from  it,  to 
be  found  in  the  works  of  divines,  and  other  pious  authors." 

We  ihall  conclude  our  account  of  thefe  Thoughts,  which  we  earn* 
eftly  recommend  as  containing  much  fcnfible  advice,  and  much  in- 
ftradive  matter,  with  a  pafiage  in  which  the  author  anticipates  and 
anfwcrs  an  objection  which  he  thinks  may  probably  be  urged  againft 
his  plan. 

'*  Some  may  exprefs  their  fears,  that,  endeavouring  to  countera6t  the 
levity  of  the  prefent  flyle  of  manners,  another  extreme  has  been  fallen  into, 
by  which  learned  women  will  be  formed,  who  are  by  many  con^dcred  as  a 
fpecies  abfurd  in  them  ('elves,  and  ufelefs  in  the  community.  Such  fears 
nay  be  anfwered  by  the  caution  Dean  Swift  offers  on  nearly  the  fame  fub- 
jed.  His  fentiments  are  ihofe  of  the  author  of  this  little  work:  he  fays, 
"  I  know  very  well,  that  thofe  whb  are  commonly  called  learned  women, 
bsve  toil  all  manner  of  credit  by  their  impertinent  talkativenefs,  and  con« 
ceit  of  them  (elves;  but  there  is  an  eafy  remedy  for  this,  if  you  once  conHder 
that,  afler  all  the  pains  you  may  be  at,  you  never  can  arrive,  m  point  of 
learning,  to  the  perfection  of  a  Ichoolboy  :  but  the  reading  I  would  aJvife 
tojrott,  is  only  for  improvement  of  your  own  good  fen(e,  which  will  never 
&tiot  being  mended  by  difcretion.  It  is  a  wrong  method,  and  ill  choice 
ofbooki:,  that  make  thofe  learned  ladies  ja(t  Co  much  the  wone  for  what 
tbcy  have  read."  And  it  may  be  added,  their  forgetting  that  they  read  to 
leam  their  duty,  to  employ  their  imaginations  ulefully,  to  convcrfe  with 
themfelves;  not  tocounteradl  that  duty,  to  let.loo(c  their  imaginations,  and  . 
to  cherilh  vanity ;  for  vanity  dircds  the  learned  lady  as  powerfully  .as  it  does 
the  beauty." 

Afiatiftical  and  biftorical  Enquiry  into  the  Progrefs  and  Magnitude  of , 
the  Population  of  Ireland.     By  Thomas  Ncwenhaci,  Efq.  Author 

•  offeveral  pjlitical  TraSs  relative  to  Ireland.  Pp.360.  8vo, . 
Bild  win's.     1805. 

THE  Preface  to  this  work  prefumes  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  to 
be  very  ignorant  of  the  ftate  of  Ireland  ;  and  taking  this  opi- 
nion for  granted,  expatiates  on  inconveniencies  and  evils  which  may 
arifefrom  the  alleged  ignorance.  In  this  couhtry  the  author  conceives 
our  notions  are  peculiarly  erroneous  on  the  population  of  Ireland.  He 
mentions  the  opinions  of  various  authors  of  this  country ;  and  fiip- 

L  2  pofing 
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pofing  them  to  \m  miftaken,  he  undertakes  to  re£Ufy  errors.  In  thte- 
prelimtnary  diflertation  be  warns  the  reM^^r  act  t6  impute  his  very 
high  fta^ements  to  a  defire  of  magnifying  the  population  of  Irebnd^ 
with  a  view  to  party  objcAs^  Why  he  flioulcl  cooceive  that  an  tra* 
partial  examiner  (hould  aflign  to  him  fuch  motives,  we  of  pourfe  do 
not  difcover  in  the  Preface ;  but  as  the  work  advances  we  can  account 

./or  the  notion  entering  hia  imagination* 

The  produSion  is  divided  into  feventeen  fefiions^  The  fix  ft  cRf- 
cuflTes  the  caufes  that  affefl  pjpulation ;  and  repeat%  without  na^ 
velty,  the  general  remarks  on  the  fubjed  that  are  to  be  found  in 
every  treatife  of  political  oeconomy.  The  operation  of  thefe  caufes> 
and  alfo  obftacles  to  that  operation  in  Ireland^  during  the  laft  cc»- 
tury,  conftitute  the  two  next  fediions.  The  abuiidance  of  food^ 
ahd  disregard  of  all  the  accommodations  of  irfe,  enables  every  Iriftif 

.  man  to  marry  yonng,  and  to  rear  a  family.  He  cares  neither  for 
clothing  or  lodging;  a  mud  hovel,  without  any  furniture,  affords 
iheltev  to  hfmfelf,  his  wife,  his  numerous  progeny,  his  cow,  and 

'  his  pigs;  and  a  fmall  fpot  of  potatoe  ground,  aided  by  the  cow, 
foppli^  ail  thofe  members  of  his  family  with  food ;  which  both  hu- 
man beings  and  quadrupeds  often  partake  of  together;  and  the 
poultry  are  likewife  admitted  to  the  part]r.  Such  a  limitation  of  de^ 
fires  to  natural  wants,  with  a  total  indifference  to  artificial,  is  cer- 
tainly  very  favourable  to  marriage  and  propagation;  and,  as  our 
author  obferves,  an  Irifh  young  pair  never  need  a^oid  coming  to^ 
gethcr  for  want  of  a  neft  in  which  to  breed  their  young.  The  fa- 
cility of  marriage  renders  that  engagement  early  ;  as  foon  as  a  youth 
can  raife  a  cabin  and  plant  potatoes,  he  ha$  all  the  neceflary  pro- 
perty for  rearing  a  family.  Thofc  early  alliances  anticipate  the 
motives  to  profligacy  which  arife  in  other  countries,  where  regard 
t<»  the  conveniencies  and  luxuries  of  life  naturally  poftpone  loar- 
riage  until  a  ceruin  degree  of  property  be  acquired.  While  thefe 
caufes  were  fo  favourable  to  the  multiplication  of  the  fpecies,  they 
alfo  produced  hardy  and  vigorous  children.  But,  on  the  other  band^ 
there  were  contrary  caufes  which  tended  to  reduce  the  population. 
The  prevalence  oi  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  attached  its  vo- 
taries to  the  chief  Bcnuan  Catholic  powers  of  the  Continent,  and 
fent  immenfe  numbers  tr  be  foldters  in  the  SpaniOi,  but  much  more 
in  the  French  fervice.  Notwithftanding  this  drain,  Irelaod  in  the 
lafl  century  wonderfully  rofe  in  population;  and  our  author  ftates, 
that  in  that  period  the  numbers  of  IrKb  doubled  in  forty- fix  yeaVs 
twice  fucceflively,  and  continue  in  that  increafing  proportion.  la 
lefs  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  they  increafed  froni  about  one 
million  one  hundred  thoufand,  to  five  millions  five  hundred  thou- 
fand;  whereas  England,  in  the  fame  period,  only  rofe  from  feven 
millions  to  nine  millions  three  hundred  thoufand  ^  and  thus  that  the 
numbers  of  Ireland  increafed  five  fold  ;  while  the  numbers  of  "Eng^ 

land  only  reached  the  proportion  of  four  to  three  :  is  other  wurds^ 

that  foiu  IrifbmcQ  became  twenty^  while  fifteen  £ngli(hfl»ea  became 

twenty. 
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Cirefitf.  This  immetife  4iSerence  he  as  before  imputet  in  a  great 
mcafure  to  the  facility  of  living,  and  the  total  ablence  of  luxury 
from  Irilh  cottagto;  while  the  cori^fponding  ranks  in  Enf^land, 
have  ideas  of  dreic  aad  acconimodatton,  as  well  as  food.  His  caU 
culations  he  endeavours  to  illnftrate  by  a  view  of  the  numbei^  en« 
gaged  in  the  various  branches  of  trade  zni  departments  of  induftry ; 
and  alfo  the  ihcreafed  confumption  of  articles  of  living  \  and  en- 
deavours, by  various  proofs,  to  fupport  his  pofition,  that  Ireland  is 
going  ou  increaiing  in  population  at  the  rate  of  doubling  in  forty- fix 
year9 :  while  England  does  not  increafe  at  the  rate  of  nearly  one- 
eighth  in  that  time.  If  the  calculations  be  juft,  the  obvious  in* 
ference  is,  that  in  i8^i  Ireland  will,  in  population,  amount  to 
eleven  millions  ;  while  England  will  not  much  exceed  ten.  Thefe 
eadculations  occupy  the  work  to  the  'fifteenth  fedion ;  they  are  in«> 
terfperfed  with  ample  c)uotations  from  Price,  Smith,  and  other 
Writers,  but  efpecially  from  the  works  cf  Mr,  Arthur  Young* 
To  the  conclufion  of  the  fifteenth  fedion,  in  page  296,  wt  have 
learned,  that  if  the  author  be  corred,  Ireland  is  advancing  ripidly 
ia  population,  and  will,  by  the  middle  of  this  century,  fuipa4 
England.  In  following  the  various  ftatements  and  reafonings  which 
are  intended  to  fupport  this  pofition,  we  naturally  endeavoured  to 
difcover  whether  a  vievt  of  this  extraordinary  multiplication  was  th^ 
uldmate  objed^  of  the  author,  or  only  an  intermediate  fkp  for 
froving  fome  farther  pofition.  This  difcovtry  we  were  i^ot  enabled 
lo  make  till  the  fixteenth  fedion«  It  was  then  only  we,coul4 
anfwrer  the  quetkton^  quorfum  hac ?  To  what  does  all  th»  lead? 
The  fixteenth  fibdion  is  devoted  to  the  numerical  proportion  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  the  Protefiants  of  Ireland.  Our  author  tt^ 
deavours  to  prove  that  the  Protefiants  conftitute  lefs  than  one- fifth  o{ 
the  Irifh  population,  and  that  the  Catholics  are  daily  enlarging  their 
proportions.  The  following  is  the  calculation  by  which  our  author 
endeavours  to  prove  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  at  Icafi  five  to  on^ 
IQ  the  Proteftants. 

*'  In  thefe  three  diferent  diftridls  in  the  provinces  of  Leiniler,  MotiAer  > 
and  Connaught,  the  Roman  Catholics  appear  to  be,  on  an  average,  to  the 
FroteQants,  as  nearly  20  to  i.  Bui  the  proportion  of  Roman  Catholkn  tA 
.Pft>te(hmts«  in  thefe  didrids,  mufl  be  greater ;  as  in  almoii  M  Protefiaai 
&inilies  there  are  Roman  Catholic  fervants.  In  a  great  majority  of  Htm 
larger  on^s  the  Roman  Catholic  fefvants  are,  to  the  Proteiiant  (ervants,  $m 
3  to  I  at  leail.  But  in  the  Roman  Catholic  families,  Pcoteiiant  fervants  am 
very  rarely  found, 

^  From  the  average  of  the  proportions  which  (he  Roman  Catholics  bear 
to  the  Protedants  in  thefe  returns,  it  would  be  altogether  unreafonable  to 
draw  ^ny  inference  refpedting  the  numerical  proportion  of  the  frirmcr  t6 
the  latter  throughout  the  provinces  of  Leinfler,  Connaught,  and  Munfler. 
I  (hall  therefore  confine  myfelf  to  obferving,  that  thefe  returns  having  been 
cafnally  obtained,  and  not  feleAed  from  others,  flrongly  tend,  under  the 
ifiRi^ioA  ot  the  rnvDious  and  aireittons  already  cited,  to  avtborife  an  opinion 
^  t9  that 
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flat  the  Roman  Catholics  are  to  the  Proteftantit,  in  .thefe  province$,  as  mt 
leaft9lol. 

"  Suppoiing  then  that  fach  is  really  the  cafe^  and  fappoGng  likewifi^ 
that  in  the  nine  northern  counties  and  the  city  of  Dublin,  considered  to^* 
gether,  the  ProteOants  conHitute  about  two-fifths  of  the  general  popular- 
lion,  which  I  fufpecl  is  above  the  truth  ;  and  that  thefe  counties,  and  the 
city  of  Dublin,  contain  about  one-third,  or  1,800,000  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  which  they  probably  do.  In  that  cafe,  the  number  of  Protef* 
teftants  therein  would  be  about  720,000,  and  the  number,  in  the  other 
provinces,  fuppofing  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  therein  as  9  to  1  to  the 
rroteftants,  would  be  about  360,000 ;  which  being  added  to  the  former 
)i umber,  makes  the  numbcT  of  Proteflants,  in  Ireland,  to  be  about 
1,080,000 :  or  foraewhat  lefs  than  one*fifth  part  of  the  population  o(  that 
country.  And  I  think  that  the  adual  number  of  volunteers,  viz;  82,941, 
ieems  to  warrant  this  opinion  ;  for  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  are  ge- 
nerally found  to  conftitute  at  lead  ooe-fiflh  of  the  population ;  and  It  may 
reafonably  be  fuppofed  that  near  one-half  of  the  Iri(h  ProteAants,  capable 
pf  bearing  arms,  are  at  prefent  enrolled  for  th^  defence  of  our  country. 
Their  well-known  loyally,  courage,  and  alacrity,  will  not  indeed  admit  of 
.  our  fuppofing  that  the  number  adtually  in  arms  is  lefs  than  one-half.  If 
then  we  dedudt  from  82,9il,  2,941  Roman  Catholic  volunteers,  which  is 
furely  a  very  moderate  dedudlion,  though  "they  have,  in  many  inHances, 
been  illiberally  and  unwifely  excHided  from  the  volunteer  corps ;  and  mul- 
tiply the  remaining  80,000  by  5,  one-fiflh  being  capable  of  bearing  ams^ 
^nd  afterwards  by  2,  on  a  fuppofition  that  one. half  are  enrolled,  we  ftialt 
4ind  the  number  of  Protedants  to  be  only  ^00,000;  and  may  Ihereibna 
fufped  that  their  real  number  does  not  much  exceed  what  I  have  fuppofed^ 
vi^  1,080,000/' 

-After  this  calculation  our  author  employs  peculiar  pains  to  im- 
prefs  the  teader  with  a  notion  that  the  Koman  Catholic  religion  is 
very  rapidly  increafing.  **  That  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  (he 
fays)  under  its  prefent  circumftances,  will  continue  to  gain  ground 
on  the  Protcftant  religion  is,  I  think,  indifputable.  Whatever 
ground  the  Roman  Catholic  has  in  reality  gained  upon  the  Pro- 
teftant  religion  in  Ireland,  fuch  ground,  I  have  not  the  faiaTIeft 
•doubt,  will  not  merely  be  maintained,  but  enlarged,  at  leaft  fo  long 
•as  the  principal  efficient  eaufes  bf  the  extenfion  of  the  former  rc\u 
gion  continues  to  operate."  The  laft  fedion  is  intended  to  prove 
that  Ireland  can  fupport  a  much  jgreater  population  than  the  prefent ; 
and  in  fa£t,  that  it  can  eafily  maintain  the  rapidly  rifing  progreflion 
ivhich  he  afcribes  to  Irifh  population. 

.  From  this  outline  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  work  of  Mr, 
.  Newenham  confifts  of  two  leading  propofitions.  Firft,  that  Ire- 
land is  in  a  courfe  of  rifing  population,  at  the  rate  of  doubling  ia 
'  forty-fix  years;  and,  fecondly,  that  four-fifths  of  that  population 
are  Roman  Cathplics ;  ^nd  that  that  very  large  proportion  is  rapidly 
increafing.  By  combiining  the  two  propofitions,  if  we  admit  the 
jrafonings  of  the  author,  we  are  to  fuppofe  that  in  the  year.  1851 
tk^c  will  be  elevcQ  (nilUonsof  people  ia  Ireland  ^  and  that.a.inucH 

-   -  grc&tc? 
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(Tetter  number  than  eight  million  eight  hundred  thoufand  of  thofe 
will  be  Catholics.  What  is  the  pradical  inference  he  would  draw 
iktim  ihofe  alleged  fa£t$.  He  oftenfibly  draws  no  inference;  but  he 
ib  conneds  his  premifes,  as  to  lead  but  to  one  conclufion,  though 
he  leaves  that  conclufion  to  the  reader. ,  To  aflfift  in  forming  it,  ne 
expatiates  very  much  on  the  rerpedability  an4  importance  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, both  old  and  recently  converted.'  The  tendency  of  all  this  is 
flsanifeft ;  but  he  permits  it  to  work  for  iifelf. 

That  the  population  of  Ii eland  is  increafing,  we  have  no  doubt; 
and  one  of  the  firft  fages  of  modern  times  deems  an  increa^ng  pp* 
pubtion  a  proof  th^t  the  government  of  a  country  muft  be  equitable 
and  moderate  *.  But  that  it  has  rifen  in  the  proportion  aiTerted  by 
^Ai,  Newcnbam,  the  documents  and  lifts  wbiciv  he  quotes,  do  not 
eftabliih  in  themfelves ;  and  m^my  of  his  concluiions  are  founded 
not  upon  accurate  enumerations,  but  conje(9ural  calculations  and 
reafonings.  The  alleged  proportion  of  Catholics  to  Proteftants,  we 
cannot  fee  grounds  for  admitting.  To  us  it  appears  to  confift  of 
mere  aflcrtion  and  guefies,  being  obvioufly  the  eueiTes  of  a  man  that 
wifhes  as  much  as  poifible  to  magnify  the  numbers  and  importance 
of  the« Catholics.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
hear'fuch  a  proportion  to  the  Proteftants  as  be  reprefents ;  but  if  it 
did,  we  fliould  not  in  the  fmalleil  degree  change  our  opinion  as  to 
the  expediency  of  maintaining  the  prefent  fyftem  of  toleration  with- 
out any  farther  extenfion  of  power.  If  the  Catholics  are  fo  thrivine 
and  wealthy  as  he  reprefents,  it  is  a  proof  they  poflefs  and  exercife 
every  right  tl^at  is  neceflary  to  focial  happinefs  and  civil  impor- 
tance. 

In  the  work  of  Mr.  Newenham  there  is  great  cjearnefs,  and  no 
want  of  fenfible  and  pertinent  remark ;  yet  his  leading  pofitions  are 
act  fully  eftab]i(bed;  and  if  they,  were,  they  would  tend  to  produce 
very  different  inferences  from  thofe  which  he  appears  defirous  of  im« 
preffing  on  the  reader,  though  without  diredly  deducing  himfelf. 
We  entertain  ftrpng  doubts  of  many  of  his  ftatements  i  but  were  we 
alliired  that  they  are  all  corre£t,  we  fhould  be  but  the  more  rivetted  to 
our  opinion  that  fufficient  indulgence  has  been  already  granted  to  the 
Irifli  Catholics ;  and  that  in  difpenfing  bounty,  ftates,  like  indivi- 
duals, ought  not  to  lofe  fight  of  prudence  and  felf-prefervation. 


■  ^    p  *  ■ 


*  See  Burke  on  the  French  revolution. 
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MartinV  Sermons,  m  important  Subjiiff, 
(-Concluded  /r€m  f.  44.  J 

The  fourth  fermon,  recommending  <*  attaebment  to  the  CKurch 
of  Scotkrtd/' contains,  unqueftionably  fome  fcnfible  ot^fervation?. 
But  the' greater  part  of  it  is,  as  we  l^ave  already  revnarjiedy  a  dtre^ 
condemnation  of  the  author's  friend  and  favourite.  Lady  Leven.  He 
has,  however,  moft  unfuccersfully  we  think,  attempted  to  reconcile 
fhe  fpirit  of  the  Sermon  with  that  of  the  epiftle  to  Lord  Hopeton, 
by  the  diftindions  laid  down  in  the  paragraphs  fubjoined. 

"  A  Presbyterian  Minider,  addreding  his  parifhioners,  bis  countrymen 
and  His  Prelbyterian  brethren,  in  the  words  of  the  apoftle,  is,  no  doub(« 
underflood  to  exhort  his  hearers,  and  all  (wliom)  he  can  influence  to  be  on 
their  guard  againft  fchifms,  diviiions  and  feparations>  from  the  Church  of 
Scotland.     Tliis  is  iHe  objeft  of  the  prefent  difcourfe." 

•*  But  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve  that  the  zeal  for  preferring 
attachment  to'our  Church,  which  we  avow  and  recommend,  is  neither  left 
nor  profiled  to  be,  by  any  means,  equal  to  what  is,  and  unqueftionably 
ought  to  be,  experienced  for  the  interests  of  the  Chrifltan  religion  itfelf  and 
of  the  kingdom  of  Chrift  at  large.  We  ought  a/Turedly  to  1^  more  firmly 
linited  againd  infidelity  and  irreligion,  than  againft  any  mode  or  form  of 
Church  government,  how  imperfect  foever,  by  any  fet  of  men,  who 
really  believe  on  the  Son  of  God,  and  who  worfliip  God  according  to 
t^eir  confciences.  We  have  not  fo  learned  Chri/1,  as  to  prefer  the  forms, 
however  perfect,  to  the  power  of  godlinefs ;  or  to  be  fo  defirous  that  men 
iiiould  become  declared  members  of  our  Church,  as  that  they  become 
members  of  the  houfehold  of  faith,  the  holy  fociety  over  whom  the  Lord 
prefides,  in  whom  he  dwells,  and  who  dwells  in  him.  We  well  know 
that  a  profelyte  may  be  **  twofold  more  the  child  6f  hell"  than  before  his  . 
oonverfion:  a  Judas  Ifcariot,  a  devil,  was  of  the  twelve,  a  member  of  ((le 
filirily  of  Jefus  Chrift,"     (Pp,   IS  J,  132.) 

'  Our  readers  mull  be  fenfible  with  how  bad  a  grace  fuch  equivocal 
and  unfatisfaaory  diftindions.  were,  on  this  occafion,  introduced  by 
Dr.  M.  ;  diftin6iions  which  purfued  to  their  full  extent,  are  fubver- 
flve  of  every  eftabliflied  Church.  He  muft,  indeed,  himfelf,  we 
think,  have  been  aware  that  they  were  not  quite  in  unifon  with  the 
tone  of  his  difcourfe.  But  when  we  recoiled  that  Lady  Leven  was 
one  of  his  regular  hearers,  and  that,  without  the  profefGoh  of  fuch 
comprehcnfivc  fentiments,  Dr,  M.  might  have  given  unpardonable 
offence  to  her  Lauyfhip's  Catholnifmy  we  arc  not,  we  own,  very 
greatly  furprized  at  the  manner  in  whiqh  he  has  exprefled  himfelt, 
After  fignifying  however,  his  difapprobation  of  **the  Church  which 
claims  infallibility,  with  her  hierarchy  and  jewijh  and  heathenljh  pomp 
and  Jpkndour  ^nd  ccremenf  j"  of  <*  the  iiiodca  of  Quakcn,  Ind^pen^ 
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JAAts,  and  QtticCiftt,"  and  of  all  tbofe  who,,  in  his  ovirn  phtafeologj, 
**  follow  divifiv€  courfcs'* ;  he  favours  us  with  his  opinion  or  the 
claims  of  fuch  proteftant  Churches  as  are  Epifcopal.  As  Dr.  M. 
formally  undertakes  to  fettle  this  much  difputed  point,  his  judgment 
on  the  fubjed  rouft  of  courre  be  regarded  by  him  as  of  very  high  an4 
general  importance.  We  (ball  therefore  faithfully  exhibit  his  femi-t 
stents,  for  the  inftrudion  &nd  edification  of  our  readers. 

••  Perhaps  1  (hould  not  have  mentiontd,  on  this  cccafion^  our  preferei.ce 
of  ihe  Prelbyterian  to  the  Epifcopal  Churches,  in  which,  beyond  all  qu^Uion^ 
are  men  eminent  and  diftinguiflied  for  their  piety  and  learning,  their  zeal 

•Und  exemplary  behaviour,  had  not,  even  at  ihis  tnlightened {teitoH,  in  ih\s  agt 
ofUberalityandenlm'gtd/tkiiaMlkrepif,  the  Ivttg  txphded  h^iry  oi  unchurching 
^  altogether  been  received,  and . sifiduoully  propagated;  and  all  but 
epifcopal  orders,  in  one  fenie  of  the  word  e/iisotfuil,  been  reprefented  as 
iiuiland  void^as  an  intruHonand  ulurpation.  This  is  a  dodrine,  io  ver)*ab« 
fard,  that  one  Ihould  think  it  could  never  have  been  contrived  or  broached^ 
not  to  fay  maintained  and  propagated,  by  any  who  akb  Acqv minted 
^'iTH  THE  FIRST  PRiKciPLEs  OF  MORAL  SCIENCE ;  a  do6Uiue  io  harfti 
and  cruel,  one  (hould  think,  as  never  to  be  entertained  one  moment  by 
thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  that  blelFed  ly  item  which  God  hath  given  to 

.  itiankind ; '*  God  h«iili  tiot  given  usti.e  (pirit  of  fear,"  of  unmanly  fuperiution 
and  bigotry,  ''but  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  found  nnnd."  (P.  I'io.) 

On  this  fpleudid  and  argumentative  paflage  Dr.  M.  aemft  give  us 
leaye  to  make  a  few  obfervations/  We  have,  from  the  comnience- 
ment  of  our  public  labours,  confcientiou-fly  adhered,  as  our  readers 
know,  to  the  determination  which  we  had  adopted  to  refpe<5t  the 
cfiablifhed  Church  of  Scotland.  She  forms  a  branch  of  the  confti- 
tution  of  our  country ;  and,  as  fuch,  fhe  may  depend  up  ^n  our  fqp- 
port.  But  cur  complaifance  muft  not  be  carried  too  far.  Her 
minifters  muft  not  ex^^ed  that,  highly  as  we  cfteem  them,  we  dial), 
put  of  compliment  to  them,  betray  the  interefls  of  that  order  and 
form  of  Church  government  of  which,  we  are  fully  convinced,  the 
origin  is  ajpoftoli  :al,  and,  therefore,  divine.  We  n.uft  no«  join  ihem  in 
thole  loofe,  £ra(tian,  and  Latitudinarian  principles,  which  they  aro 
pleafed  to  dignify  with  the  fine,  high-founding,  names  of  **Libsrality 
4nd  enlarged  Philanthropy."  We,  therefore,  take  the  liberty  to  tell 
Dr.  M.  rtiat,  if  he  and  his  nation  be  really  unchurch^,  the  fault  lies 
hot  with  the  Epifcopal  Churches,  but  with  themfclves,  who  choofe 
to  run  the  riik  of  ftanding  in  fo  doubtful  and  dangerous  a  predcament. 
With  the  charge  of  bigotry^  which  Dr.  M.  as  a  proof  of  Ixis  liberality, 
we  fuppofe,  imputes  to  all  who  differ  from  him  in  opinion  on  this 
fubje£^,  we  arc  not  greatly  moved  ;  for  the  bigotry  of  which  he  com* 

f plains  was  the  bigotry  of  the  universal  church  of  cwRisf 
irom  the  days  of  the  Apoftles  to  there  of  Calvin.  There  exiiled 
not,  during  that  long  cominu(?d  period,  a  fingle  Father,  Martyr,  or 
Confeflbr,  who  would  not  have  roundly  told  Dr.  M.  that  **  all  but 
£pifcopal  orders  are  null  and  void,  intrufion  and  ufurpation."  If 
Ij^.  M*  win  contend  that  this  opinion  i3  novel,  let  him  point  out  the 

period 
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perrod  at  which  it  arofey  and  account  for  its  inftantaaeous  adoption 
by  the  whole  of  Chriftendom.  But  Dr.  M.  has  found  out  an  eafy 
method  of  deciding  the  queftion.  For  fuggefting  this  happy  and 
ingenious  method  the  public  is»  undoubtedly,  highly  indebted  to  him, 
and  we  may  venture  to  affirm  that  he  wit)  be  much  more  fortunate 
than  the  gefierality  of  thofe  who  have  been  the  authors  of  beneficial 
inventions.  Such  perfons  have  often  had  reafon  to  complain  that 
they  have  unju(l!y  been  robbed  of  the  glory  which  was  due  to  them. 
But  We  are  firmly  perfuaded  that  neither  Epifcopalians  nor  Prefliyteri^ 
ans  will  be  forward  to  lay  claim  to  any  fhare  of  the  noerit  of  Dr.  M.'s 
difcovery.  In  (hort,  we  are  convinced  t^at  Dr.  M.  is  the  only 
individual  who  ever  thought  of  trying  the  iruib  or  falfebaod  of  nn 
h'lftortcal  fa£l  by  thi  firfi  principUs  ^  Moral  Science.  The  idea, 
however,  is  unqueftionably  brilliant^^and  muft  be  highly  advantageous, 
as  it  will  be  produdive  of  a  great  abridgment  of  labour.  .  The  plod* 
ding;  geniufes  of  former  times,  in  order  to  determine  difputed  fads, 
ufra  to  think  themfeives  bound  to  weigh  probabilicies,  and  even  to 
pore  over  mufty  volumes  of  documents  and  records,  But  now  the 
mod  knotty  difficulties  in  hiftory  may  be  folved,  in  a  trice»  by  any 
one  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  become  ^'  acquainted  with  the  firft 
principles  of  Moral  Science.*'  What  confummate  fools  were  Hume 
and  Robertfen ;  and  Goodall,  and  Tytler,  and  Whitaker,  and  Stuart, 
to  involve  themfeives  and  the  world  in  a  controverfy  whether  Mary, 
Queen^of  Scots,  was  an  infamous  Adulterefs  and  Murderer  !  Whether 
Murray  and  Morton,  Knox  and  Buchannan,  with  the  reO:  of  their 
aflbciates,  were  difinterefted  patriots  and  confcientious  CbriflianS|  or 
execrable  hypocrites  and  perjured  traitors  !  A  few  lectures  from  Dr. 
M.  on  the  Decalogue  would  have  taught  them  that  their  labour  was 
all  thrown  away  ;  that  they  were  floundering  in  a  dark,  unfathomable, 
abyfs,  from  their  not  being  **  acquainted  with  the  firft  principles  of 
Moral  Science." 

Far  be  it  from  us  fo  much  as  to  infmuate  that  Dr.  M.  does  not 
know  what  the  terms  **  firft  principles  of  Moral  Science"  mean* 
But  we  certainly  think  that,  whatever  degree  of  credit  he  might 
piomife  himfelf  from  the  good  congregation  of  Monimail,  he  was 
rather  imprudent  in  propofing  to  the  public,  for  determining  the 
refpedive  claims  of  Epifcopacy  and  Prefbytery,  a  criterion  which 
has  juft  as  much  conneiSion  with  the  queflion,  as  the  mufic  of  a 
bagpipe  with  the  colour  of  a  rofe.  **  f<]on  tali  auxilio  nee  defenjoritus 
iftis  !'*  Dr.  M.'s  flcill  in  the  application  of  Scripture  is  equal  to  the 
clearnefs  and  accuracy  of  his  logic.  He  quotes  the  authority  of  an 
Apofile  to  prove  thatthofe  who  hold  Epifcopacy  effential  to  a  Church 
arc  aduated  by  a  "Spirit  of  fear,  of  unmanly  fuperftition  and 
bigotry,"  while  he  and  his  brethren  are  under  the  dominion  of 
'*  povj^er,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  found  mind."  This  may  be  Dr» 
Af*^s  opinion  ;  but  Ufc  have  no  hefitation  to  fay  that  thoufands  have 

thqught 
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thought  Epifc^pacy  necefiary>  to  whofe  powers  of  mind  the  DoAor't 
appear  as  the  twinkling  of  a  ftar  to  the  Meridian  Sun, 

But,  continues  Dr.  M.  ^*  Preferving  all  due  refpefi  for  the 
Epifcopal  Churches,  we  obferve  that  we  do  not  fee  from  the  begin- 
ning any  diftindion  betwixt  BiOiops  and  Prefbyters,  between 
Prefbyterian  and  Epifcopal  powers."  (P.  139.)  This,  too  may, 
very  probably,  be  true ;  for,  as  is  commonly  but  fcnfibly  faid  *^  There 
are  none  fo  blind  ^s  they  who  will  not  fee."  But  has  £>f .  M.  examined 
the  queftion  ?  Prefbyterian  Minifters,  if  we  arc  not  mifmformed,  now 
aiTedt  to  regard  it  as  undefervin^  of  attention,  and  to  laugh  at  thofis 
who  attach  to  it  any  degree  of  importance.  For  preventing  trouble* 
Ibme  fcruples  in  their  hearers,-  perhaps  this  may  be  their  wifeft  wayj 
**  On  this  fubje<a,  my  brethren,*'  fays  Dr.  M.  '*  I  fpeak  with  a  fim 
tone  :  to  adopt  the  words  of  our  Apodle  *•  we  ufa  great  plainnefii'  or 
boldnefs  of  Speech."  On  the  minds  of  his  flock  the  boldnefs  of  their 
paftor  would,  naturally  no  doubt,  and  indeed,  very  properly,  have  a 
powerful  ciFedl.  But  it  has  often  been  obferved  that  the  boldnefs  of 
the  advocate  is  nojiirrefragable  proof  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  caufe; 
When,  therefore,  Dr.  M.  next  favours  the  w^rW  with  his  thoughts 
on  this  fubjed,  inftead  of  confident  aiTertions  which  are  nothing  to 
the  purpoie,  let  him  give  us  fomething  like  argument  and  reafon. 
Let  him  fliew  us,  at  leaft,  that  he  has  (tuJied  the  evidence,  and  knows 
on  what  points  the  controvetfy  turns. 

This  difcourfe,  we  are  very  willing  to  believe,  coft  \ts  author 
fome pains.  It  is  naturally,  therefore,  a  particular  favorite;  and 
accordingly,  the  Dodor  records  with  fome  pride,  the  honourable 
in^rimatur  which  sandioned  its  publication, 

"  Of  this  difcourfe  it  may  be  Oiid,  it  is  publiflied  fy  Jeshe.  Gentlemen 
who  perafed  it  approved  ot  it^  Ger.tlcqjcn  to  whom  it  was  read  urged  its 
appearing.  Were  it  confillent  with  delicacy  to  name  them,  deference  to 
their  opinion  and  advice  would  be  allowed  to  be  perfedly  reafonable  and 
proper," 

He  then  (Append.  Pp,  376,  377.)  proceeds  to  confirm  his  own 
notions  of  the  futility  of  the  controverfy  between  Epifcopalians  and 
Pre{byterians,  by  the  authority  of  ^^  the  candid  and  catholic  Bifhop 
Watfon,  in  his  intended  (oeech  at  the  opening  of  the  Parliament,'^ 
and  by  that  .of  **  Dr.  Hill,  inliis  View  of  the  Conftitution  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland."  For  both  thefe  eminent  divines  we  entertain, 
as  we  ought  to  do,  the  profoundeft  refped,  but  we  dare  not  make  a 
facrifice,  even  to  their  authority,  of  our  refptdl  for  truth.  With 
regard  to  Dr,  Hill,  the  paflage  which  is  quoted  ix:m  him,  by  our 
Author,  does  nothing  but  repeat  the  ftale  imputation  that  <^  the 
language  held  by  the  friends  of  Epifcopal  OrdiJ^ation  is  a  proof  of 
their  defire  to  revive  the  horrid  pradice  of  p6rfecution."  But  to  the 
work  of  this  learned  Pnncipal  and  Profeflbr  we  ihall  foon,  we  truft, 
have  a  proper  opportunity  of  paying  particular  and  minute  attention. 
With  r^fpcft  t9  lii?  «  C  WiQ"  Lordlhip  of  Uandaff,    and  his 

**  intended 
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**  intended  (peech^'*  our  fenders  will  fee  our  opinion  of  ttem  both^ 
very  fully,  tho'  we  hope  not  uncandidly  cxprcffed,  Antij.  Rev. 
Vol.  XVII:  Pp.  470 — 179*  The  paragraph,  particularly,  which  ia 
cited  with  high  approbation,  by  our  Author,  as  an. eminent  proof  of 
his  Lordihip's  ^^ candour  and  catholicifoi,"  will  be  found  with  our 
obfervations  upon  it.  Pp.  174,  17$.  At  prefent,  we  (hall  juft 
obferve  to  Dr.  M.  that  there  have  been  Bifliops,  with  t)ie  principles 
tf  Diflenters,  in  the  bofom  of  the  Epifcopal  Church,  of  England,  as 
there  have  been  Minifters,  with  the  principles  of  Independenta,  in 
Uie  bofom  of  the  Preibyterian  Church  of  Scotland.  Very  poflSbie 
S4(hop  Watfon  fjnay  be  ah  inftance  of  the  one,,  as  ^he  late  Dr, 
Campbell  was  certainly  of  the  other*  But  we  truft  that  Dr.  M« 
agreei  with  us  in  thinking  that  the  Creed  of  neither  Church  ia 
meStei  by  the.  private  fentimentsof  its  members. 
/  But  '<  Alas!"  (ays  the  learned  and  liberal  minded  Dodor,  in  th# 
tone  of  moft  piteous  and  pathetic  complaint,  ^^  the  minds  of  /bme 
^re  ftill  not  a  little  Jacobitifli,  it  appears^'  and  all  the  high  claims 
and  contemptuous  language  of  the  old  Epifcopallans,  {which)  the 
BiAiop  refers  to,  have  been  brought  forward  of  late,  on  both  fides  of 
the  Tweed.  This  fame  ((hall  I  call  it  DodwflUan  ?)  leaven  flill 
MTorks  in  England,  and  in  Scotland.  Alas!  it  avails  not  to  i|uotc 
Hooker  and  Stillingfleet^-1-if  (irft  thoughts  were  retraced.  But,  it 
feems,  we  mull  let  thefe  men  alone,  and  reft  fatisiied  that  ihey  dQ 
mot  exclude  us  from  God's  wncwinanted  nura^s,"    (P.  377.) 

We  would  here  beg  leave  to  a(k  Dr.  M.  a  few  (imple  queftionSf 
For  what  purpofe,  but  that  of  impo(ing  on  the  fuper(icial  and 
ignorant,  does  he  couple  Epifcopal  principles  with  Jacobitiffo,  as  if 
the  two  were  e(rentially  and  infeparably  conne£led  ?  Among  all  the 
fathers  of  the  Chriftian  Church,  for  more  than  1500  years,  there 
was  not.  It  feems,  a  (ingle  good  Whig.  They  were  all  rank  JacobiteiSf 
feut  to  be  ferious  j  at  the  prefeot  moment,  tho*  this  Epifcopal  '^leaven** 
(Dr.  M.  may  certainly,  call  it  Dedweliian,  or  by  any  other  name  he 
thinks  Et,)  ^^ftill  works  in  England  and  in  Scotland,*'  does  he  adually 
think  that    there  are  many  Jacobites    in  the    United   Kingdom, 

2kicobinSf  we  believe,  may  be  found  in  abundance ;  Jacobites  we 
lought,  had  now  been  ratner  fcarce.  But  this  vile  epifcopal  leaven 
continues,  to  the  grtat  annoyance  of  Dr.  M.  to  ferment  on  both 
fides  of  the  Tweed.  And  we  venture  to  predid  that  the  more  the 
fubje£l  is  ftudicd  and  ihveftigated,  the  more  the  fermentation  wilt 
increafe.  But  why  docs  not  Dr.  M.  exert  himfdf  to  put  an  effeQual 
ftop  to  it.  This,  we  confidently  aflure  him.  Will  never  be  don^ 
by  the  impotent  exclamation  of  complaint.  Let  hhn  fah-ly  meet  the 
at'gurnenis  of  Epifcopal  /*  bigots,"  and  prove  that  thefc  arguments  are 
founded  in  nothing  but  falsehoods  and  fophiftry.  If  he  (bouki  not 
have  time  for  greater  efforts,  let  him  fairly  confdte  the  reafomngs 
contained  in  our  (hridurcs  on  Dr.  Campbell's  Ledures  (Anti.  Jac. 
flev.  Vol.  VIlI.  and  IX.)  j  and  in  that  cafe  wfc  think  that  we  may 
jTafely  promife  to  become  bis  converts;    j^tit  when  w^  find  a  kaftied 
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And  zealous  Prtfbyterian  MiniAer,  inftead  of  wielding^  til  defence  of 
bis  Chufch,  the  manly  weapons  of  clofe  and  cogent  armament,  ekhen 
trufting  to  the  weaknefs  of  unfupported  aflertion,  or  diflblving  in  did 
whine  of  defpondcnt  complaint,  we  c!onfe(k  that,  our  faith  in  our 
former  principles  becomes  only  more  firm.  Of  Hooker  and  Stilling-* 
fleet  our  Author  tpciks  (o  obfcurely  that  we  know  not  what  he  means. 
What  was  it  which  thcfe  great  men  retracted  ?  Hooker  was^  through^ 
out,  a  confiftent  and  moft  able  advocate  for  Epifcopacy  ^  and  i£ 
Scilllngifeet  retradled,  hi$  retradations,  we  think,  were  nob  in  favovs 
of  the  principles  which  Dr.  M.  adopts.  As  far  as  regards  tbq 
concluding  fencence  of  the  foregoing  extrafi,  we  ihall  only  fay  thai 
there  appears  to  us  fuflicient  ground  for  making  a  diftindion  between 
the  ccvenantid  and  uncovrnaniid  mgrciis  of  God ;  and  that  thofe,  if 
any  iuch  there  be,  who  are  content;  on  *'  the  principles  of  Moral 
Science/*  to  run  the  hazard  of  introducing  untruth  or  vile  innovations^ 
in  the  economy  aod  governoftcnt  of  the  Kingdom  of  Chrift,  muft  be 
Ctafible,  from  the  very  niiture  of  the  thing,  that  they  I  ike  wife  incur 
ibme  little  danjger,  not  indeed  of  being  excluded  by  us,  but  oi 
wclttdmg  ihem/ilva  from  the  peculiar  privileges  granted,  by  the 
fundamental  laws:  and  conftitmions  of  that  Kingdom,  to  its  loyat 
fubjeds. 

We  cannot  afford  to  beltow  much  notice  on  the  four  remaining 
fermons  of  Dr.  Martin,  nor,  indeed  is  it  neceflary.  But  an  extradk 
may  be  given,  from  the  feventh,  as  an  inftance  of  his  careful 
obfervance  of  unity  in  the  conflrudions  of  his  fentences. 

**  When  we  believe  and  inculcate  this  truth,  that  wars  are  uader  th« 
controul  and  direction  of  Heaven,  we  mod  readily  admit  that  the  origin 
of  wars  is  in  the  wicked  paffiuns  of  the  human  heart :  we  leave  not  out 
of  view  the  fchemes  of  the  governors  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  Much 
is  jadly  reafoned  and  aflerted  of  the  abilities,  and  of  the  imperfe^ions  of 
commanders;  of  the  courage,  Ikill,  and  exertions;  or  of  the  cowardice, 
f^eblenefs,  and  confufions  of  armies:  Much  is  juftly  afcribed  to  gro«ndc 
to  nation,  to  wind  and  weather,  as  explaining  viSory  and  defeat:  we 
(|uedion,  and  deny,  nothing  r.efpecling  the  merit  or  demerit,  the  glory  gr 
dilgrace  of  fleets  and  arniie»»  of  ibldicrs  and  Tailors,  of  thofe  who  com- 
aaaod,  and  thofe  who  obey :  but  let  us  ever  look  higher  than  hnmai|. 
fagacity  or  praife  or  blame,  let  us  ever  remember  the  ruling  and  con- 
trouiiog  providence  of  God."     (P.  288.) 

Than  the  fcntiments  here  expreffed  nothing  can  be  juftcr.  But 
the  fcntencc  containing  them  ought  to  have  been  divided  into  fix  at 
Jeaft.  Almoft  innumerable  examples  occur,  in  Dr.  M's.  volume,^ 
fuch  diil  )cated  and  difjointed  cumpofitiony  where  the  form  of  one 
fentencc  is  prcfented  to  the  eye,  while  the  want  of  connexion  offends 
the  underftanding.  Yet  Dr.  M.  is  not  unacquainted  with  the  fup- 
pofed  dazzling  brilliancy  of  a  ftring  of  fmart  confecutive  (horC, 
fentences.     Witnefs  the  following  fpecimen* 

''  Wait  upon  Qod  in  his  way»»    Let  your  converfiltitn  be  in  heaven. . 

Communu 
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Commune  with  your  hearU.  Let  your  fellowQiip  be  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  Let  your  fruit  be  unto  hoiinefs.  Keep  yourfelves  in  the  love  of 
*l3od".    (P.  350.) 

But  though  our  Author  now  and  then  appears  to  afFeft  this  fcntenti- 
ous brevity,  his  great  predilcdlion  is  evidently  forlhofe extended  periods 
which  are  celebrated  by  all* the  writers  on  rhetoric*  Unfortunately » 
he  fecms  not  to  recoiled  that  of  fuch  a  period  the  fubjcS  (hould  be 
one,  and  that  the  meaning  of  the  whole  flxould  bc^fl^ilfully  fufpcndcd, 
till,  at  the  conclufion,  it  ftrikes  the  reader  with  full,  imprefliye,  con- 
centrated force.  We  fubjoin  another  of  Dr.  M.'s  periods  froai  tte. 
fame  feventh  difcourfe. 

**  We  entreat  you  to  remember  [that]  his  power  is  omnipotent  whom  you 
make  your  enemy  :  his  knowledge,  whofe  laWs  you  have  broken  in.  thought, 
word,  and  adlion,  is  perfed:  his  laws  are  holy,  jull  and  ^ood:  he  hath 
not  left  himltlf  without  a  witnefs,  in  ^any  age  of  the  world,  roanifefling 
his  wrath  againft  all  unrighteoufnefs :  he  fueaks  to  us  by  hit  Son  from 
heaven:  'Jefus  is  the  image  of  the  invifible  God,*  the  beloved  of  the 
Father:  oppofition  to  his  gofpel,  to  his  kingdom  and  government,  is  the 
mol^  heinous  and  daring  wi^kednefs:  depravity,  ingratitude,  perverfity, 
the  mod  enormous  and  provoking,  are  theirs  who  will  not  have  him  to 
reign  over  them:  if  that  rock,  under  whole  fliadow  the  exhaufted  traveller 
reds  and  is  i'afe,  /atis  [fall,  undoubtedly]  upon  us,  it  will  grind  us  to 
powder."    (P.  271.) 

Dr.  M's.  compofition  is,  in  general,  flovcnly  and  very  feldom 
neat.  Yet  occafionally  he  (hews  that,  with  proper  care,  he  was 
capable  of  producing  better  things.  As  a  proof  of  this  we  tranfcribc 
i9{ith  pleafure,  a  paragraph  from  the  eighth  difcourfe.  It  \s  the  lad . 
extract  of  any  length  which  we  (hall  give;  and  our  readers  will 
perceive  that  it  furnilhes-an  inftance  of  a  pretty  long  period  remarka- 
Wy  well  conftruded  and  exprefled. 

*'  Let  us  meditate  pn  ihefe  reprcfentalions.  Our  thoughts  have  been  ' 
turned  to  th  ?  endearments  of  a  family,  the  pleafures  of  a  feaft,  the  joys 
of  fociety,  the  fplendours  of  royalty  ;  to  wealth's  command  of  enjoyments,  16 
reft  after  fatigue,  to  fafety  after  danger,  to  the  fuccrefs  of  enterprize,  to  the 
rewards  of  induftry,  to  the  glory  of  war.  After  feparating  from  thefe»  as 
etijoyed  on  earth,  all  that  is  mean,  bad,  deceilfuf,  precarious  and  perifliing; 
after  adding  all  thai  is  great,  is  genuine  and  permaitent :  after  recolledling 
the  unfpeakably  fuperior  fatisfadlions  of  the  fpiritual  life;  when  the* 
exercifes  of  piety  were  performed;  wb«n  you  entered  fully  into  the  fpirit 
of  the  worlhip  of  God ;  when  the  mind  was  compored,  enlarged  and 
comforted;  when  the  works  of  faith  and  the  labours  of  love  were  perform^ 
cd  ;  when  all  fears  and  fuspicions  were  difpelled  ;  when  the  love  of  God 
was  llicd  abroad  in  your  hearts ;  when  you  rejoiced  in  hope,  rejoiced  with 
a  joy  unfpeakable  and  full  of  glory;  you  will  exclaim^  how  precious  rouft 
their  enjoyments  be,  who  are  admitted  into  the  regions  of  perfect  maturity, 
•f  blifs  immortal !"  (Pp.  347,  348.) 

.    This  certainly  defcrves  to  be  called  good  writing ;  but,  unluckily, 
Mr  Autfaorfs  Volume  afibrds  very  few  fuch  examples.  There  is  not» 
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fwhaps,  to  be  found  in  the  book  another  paflage  of  equal  excellence* 
Dr.  M.  deals  much  in  a  bold  eHiptical  kind  ot  conftrudbn, 
fuppreffing  words  the  omiffion  of  which,  even  when  it  does  not 
•bfcure  the  fenfe,  always  detrads  from  the  dignity  of  a  grave  and 
ferious  (lyle.  He  hardly  ever  inferts  the  relative  pronoun^  when  it  is 
governed  by  tht  verb,  writing  genemlly^hus  :  ^^  the  fatisfadirocis  and 
improvements  they  infpire  and  impart  :*'  <*  the  endeared  and  lading 
semembrance  it  commands  and  fecures/'  &c.  (P.  3.)  He  has  an  eqaid 
averfion  to  what  \s  called  the  conjunflion /i&a/,  ^^Thc  fuperficial 
may  pronounce,  iuftice  is  feverity  i  kindnefs  is  weaknefs^  and  piety 
itfeif  is  melancholv  and  morofenefs/'  (P.  4.}  Hence,  fometimes^  his 
language  is  fcarcefy  grammatical.  Thus  :  ^^  Let  as  ibew,  that  which 
they  called  hypocrify  was  true  religion  and  undefiled  before  God  ^ 
that  which  they  inveighed  againft  as  feverity,  was  juft  hatred  and 
indignation  of  vice.''  (P.  &j.)  It  is  obvious  that  here  Dr.  M. 
fhouid  have  faid  either  **  Let  us  (hew  that  that  which  they  called 
bypocrify"  &c.,  or,  (which  is  ftill  better,)  *<  Let  us  fliew  that  what 
shev  called  hypocrify^  &c." 

A  confiderable  number  of  Dr.  M.'s  phrafes  are  not  Englifli ;  and 
of  fuch  we  have  particularly  marked  the  following.  *<  In  anfwer  to 
this  queftion."  (P.  jo6.)  "  Divjfivi  courfes.*'  (Pp.  134,  135.) 
'*  Tendency  of  producing."  (P.  148.)  **  Rubious  of  the  peace^ 
Ice.  (P.  196.)  ^^GoAfervisbimfilfoftbmr  (P.  292.)  To  tbefe 
may  be  added  our  Author's  frequent  mifapplication  of  Jhail  and  willp 
of  jhouU  and  tuouU.  **  In  re«irding  the  righteous  with  pleafure  and 
approbation,  as  thus  rcfembTing  Uod,  we  will  bo  conftrained  and 
determined  topreferve  their  memory  with  honour."  (P.  34.)  **  If 
we  do  not  know  the  chara£ler  and  qualities  of  a  friend,  the  nature 
and  exertions  of  a  courfe  •f  life  on  which  ^c  enter ;  from  that  courfe 
of  life  we  will  foon  turn  away,  to  that  friend  -we  will  foon  become 
indifferent."  (P.  236.)  ^*  If  we  rcinember  the  protedion,  fuccefs 
and  joy,  fecnr^d  fo  his  followers — ^rr  twill  be  faved  from  trouble  of 
heart."  (P.  283.)  **  If  we  refleftcd  more  on  ouf  dependance  oi> 
God,  and  his  goodnefs  in  beftowing  and  preferviag  our  enjoyments^ 
we  vfould  Value  them  more  highly."     (P,  38.) 

For  this  barbarifm,  fo  offenfive  to  an  Englifli  ear,  Dr.  Martin  n>ay^ 
perhaps,  b^  advifed  to  plead  the  privilege  of  his  country.  But  no 
piea,  we  think,  will  juftify  the  a)>rurdi.ty  of  fcattering  concrete  term^ 
at  random^  and  without  any  rubje£l  to  which  they  caa  belong.'* 
^  Holding  tbefe  rules  of  underftanding  or  interpreting  the  Scripture, 
the  text  cannot  poffibly  be  underftood,  &c."  (P.  164}  Making 
fiich  profefBons,  holding  this  language,  and  yet  remaining  the  adive 
enemies  of  chriftianity,  I  know  not  a  more  appropriate  name  for 
them  in  a  perverfe  generation."  (P.  210.),  Convinced  that  the 
Scripture  is  given  by  infpiration,  whatever  it  contains  is  received. 
without  befitati^n."  (P.  312.)  In  thefe  inftance*,  the  Author** 
tottftruAion  n^fA^i  xYi^x  b$Uing  ibould  be  applied   xo  th  texti 
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makitig,  holdings  nmaining  to  /;  and  cowoinced  tovi}hat€V&.  •'fibt  i!d 
this  was  far  from  the  Author's  intention. 

Dr.  IjA.  is. generally  unfuccefsful  in  the  management  of  the  pro* 
nouns.  Of  this  we  have  already  given  fomc  ftriking.'examples,  ini' 
v/e  may  add  the  following.  Speaking  of  a  good  wife,  he  fays,  **  but» 
cf;>ccially,  we  perceive  her  claims  on  his  [her  hufbahd's]  tendereft* 
affe^lion  in  every  image  [which]  ihe  brings  Into  the  world  of 
herfclf  and  oi  their  father."  (P.  7.)  "  In  the  eye  of  difcernmcnt  and 
of  intimate  friendfliip,  whoever  fears  God  ts  truly  eftinlable:  iheir 
excellerice,  manifefted  in  the  deepeft  poverty  and  afflidion,  is,  in  the 
fight  of  God,  of  great  price."  (P.  78.)  "  Have  ye  not  received, 
aud  Aall  not  you  receive  much  good  from  the  recolledion  of  their 
vorth,  and  doing  jufticc  to  their  memories !'  (P.  34.)  What  beauty 
Dr.  M.  found  in  this  fudden  change  of  the  form  of  the  pronoun, 
we  cannot  conjedure.  But  his  habitual  inattention  to  the  proper  yxft 
of  this  part  of  fpecch  makes  his  corapofuion  exccedini>ly  inaccurate,' 
and  in  one  tnfhince,  makes  him  utter  downright  -bla'phemy.  ^^  By 
attending  to  the  hiftory  of  Providence,  and  to  the  profpcds  of  futuri-* 
ty,.  you  will  perceive  the  deteftablenefs  of  enmity  and  oppf>(ition  to 
thcgofpel:  let//  be  Anathema  Maranatha."  (P.  18 j.)  Dr.  M. 
evidently  meant  to  fay  **  Let  enmity  and  oppoTition  to  the  gofpel  be' 
accurfed/'     But  he  really  fays  "  let  the  goipehbe  accurfed.'? 

Our  Author  is  not  always  fufficiently  careful  to  preferve  congruity 
in  the  tenfcs  of  his  verbs.  Speaking  of  the  patriotic  offer  of  his* 
parifhioners  to  embody  thcmfelves  as  Volunteers,  he  exprefles  himfelf 
thus:  **  I  hope  I  am  juftified  in  faying  that,  if  eveiy  diftrift  in 
Britaii^  of  the  fame  extent,  /hall  fliew  equal  fpirit,  with  the  blclling 
of  God,  and  according  to  the  ordinary  courfe  of  Providence,  Great 
Biitain  would  prove  almoft  invulner.ible  by  any  foe."  (P.  304..) 
Here  it  is  obvious  that  confiftency  demands  either  Jhall  and  «////,  or 
Jhould  and  would. 

But  by  far  the  moft  charafteriftic  feature  of  Dr.  M .'s  ftyle  confiffs 
in  his  joining  a  plurality  of  nominatives  with  a  fingular  verb.  So 
grofs  a  trangreffion  of  the  elementary  principles  of  grammar  wc' 
certainly  did  not,  at  the  prefent  day^  expe£^  to  find  in  the  produdion 
of  a  fcholar.  Yet  examples  of  it  meet  us  at  every  turn.  "  Diflfer- 
eitce  of  (lation  and  circumftances  does  not  alter  the  nature,  or  aiFed 
the  c! aims  of  praife,  of  the  charity  and  righteoufnefs  tbzt  Jiudies  tht 
good  of  men,  and  that  they  may  be  faved.**  (P.  20  )  *«  Piety  and 
pun^uality  in  celebrating  the  inftitutions  of  religion,  has  often  been 
branded  ^s  hypocrify.  Aim/giving  and  attention  to  the  neceStics  and 
comfort  of  the  poor,  if  named  oftentation."  (P.  27.)  **  Tie- 
intereji'ing  Jlors  and  di/paffionati  effay^  that  imperceptibly  U'^ds  on  to 
v:ce  and  athe-fa),  and  blafphemy."  (P,  178.)  '*  The  tunmlt  and 
ccnfvfiw  is  fuhfidingr     (P.  187.) 

rhci'.  cxa.i^pk's  may  fuffice  to  fhew  that  we  have  not,  wrthost 
good  rcaf-.n,  charc^ed  Dr.  M.  with  writing  un;^rammaticaUy.  But  we 
could  luve  produced  abundance  of  fimilar  inftances^    which  the 
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feader  of  the  Sermons  will  eafily  difcover,  panicuUrly  in  Pp.  i^,' 
»3i,  245^  246^  263,  273,  278,  28 y,  299^  320,  340,  342-  Wc 
Iball  now  exhibit  sin  inftancc  or  two,  where  our  Author  falls  into  the 
oppofite  blunder,  that  of  making  a  nominative  (tngular  agree  with,  a 
plural  verb.  *'  Amotion  and  violent  paflSons  appear  in  the  time  of 
war;  and  the  apprehinfisn  of  its  defolations  unhinge  the  minds  of 
many/'  (P-  279.}  *  '^  To  anf^els,  to  cherubim  and  fergphim, 
Jehovah  is  the  great  unknown.  What  the  natun  of  the  angelic  hofts 
/ire  capable  of,  they  know:  as  their  capacities  exceed  ours,  fo  does 
their  knowledge  of  God  :  their  conceptions  are  juft,  are  certain,  are 
blifsful,"  (P.  321.)  This  laft  paflage,  beiide  its  bcino;  ungrammati- 
cal»  is  deferving  of  notice  on  another  account.  It  contains  an 
apparent  contradiction.  .  If  ^^  to  angels  Jehovah  be  the  great 
unknown,"  how  come  thiey,  immediately,  to  have  fuch  a  knowledge 
of  him  i  How  come  their  conceptions  of  him  to  btjuff  and  certain  f 
Above  all,  how  come  the  conceptions  to  be  Uifsfulf  rot  as  Dr.  M. 
baa  elfewhere,  (and  rightly  we  think)  inftru£led  us,  *<  nothing  that 
is  not  known  can  poflibly  attract  our  regard,  or  gain  our  Ijiearcs.*' 

(P-  333-) 

We  muft  now,  however,  (to  adopt  Dr.  M.*s  elegant  language,  p, 
349.)  ^*  lake  off  our  hand;"  and  we  (hall  conclude  by  quoting  the 
)aft  paragraph  of  his  book :  a  paragraph  which  feems  to  have 
been  written  with  a  very  lively  feeling  of  felf-congratulation,  and 
which,  therefore,  we  are  conndent,  we  {hall  have  his  thanks  for 
laying  before  our  readers.  The  (irft  part  of  it  relates  to  the  eighth 
diicourfe,  which  was  preached  before  the  Univerfity  of  St.  Andrews, 
J^ov.  loth.  1799. 

"  As  the  dates  of  the  other  difcourfes  are  marked,  uniformity  reqairH 
the  date  of  this  alfo.  The  infertion  reminds  the  Author"  of  the  objeift  of 
his  viiit  to  the  City  of  St.  Andrews,  and  to  the  learned  body  before  whom 
he  preached  ;  and  affords  him  a  new  opportunity  of  repeating  iiis  refpeclful 
regards  more  publicly,  and  more  permanently  )  that  is,  if  his  refpect  lor 
the  memory  ofthe  Earl  and  Countefs  of  Leven,  and  his  sGeal  for  true  reli« 
gion,  in  thefe  elRiys,  (hall  live  and  circulate ;  this  note  will  (ay  to  bis 
frioMls,  and  that  he  has  faid  to  his  friends,  noble  and  l«»rned« 

If  on  laifiiare  satis,  dignas^  rt^dere  g  fates 
9ujficiam      >»■    -    "  » 

In  either  event  etiil  horn  or  exegi  ntonvmentufih  or  whatever  is  [be]  the 
leception  and  efife£t  of  this  volume,,  there  is  a  fatisfadion  in 
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l6t  .  OKIGINAL  CRITICUM. 

An  Account  of  thi  Neutral  Saline  U^jters  recently  d^fcwered  at  Mamp^ 
/lead.     By  Thomas  Goodwin,  Surgeon.     5s.  in  boards.     Morray. 

THIS  work  is  well  dcH^ncd  for  the  fervice  of  the  people  of  Lon- 
don; who  may  ftml  tiie  lame  benefits  from  the  change  pf  air, 
fcenery,  and  nfedicinai  waters  at  Hampftead,  as  at  Cheltenham,  Ttia- 
bridge-weHs,  or  other  watering-places. 

liie  analyfis  of  the  newly-difcovered  medicinal  fprings  in  Pond- 
flreet  is  cfaeltiicalf  j  fcientifiic,  and,  we  fuppofe,  cerred,  being  approved 
of  by  Dr.  Pearibn,  and  other  eminent  chemiils  and  phyficiaus.  Our 
author  has  alfo  chemically  examined  the  foil  of  UampiUa'd,  not  only 
becaufe  a  good  judgment  may  be  formed  of  waters  by  ihc  foil  whereon 
they  run,  but  that  Aich  ansdyfis  may  prove  ufeful  to  agricdlturifts. 

The  auther  has  very  pleafingly  defctibed  the  countiy  about  Hamp- 
ftead,  and  its  delightful  and  extenfive  profpcAs  from  various  fttita- 
tions  ;  and,  as  a  good  appendage,  he  has  given  us  a  map  of  the  va- 
rious rides,  &€.  and  alfo  a  view  of  part  of  Hampftead  contiguous  to  the 
newly-difcovered  wells.  He  obferves,  concerning  the  medicinal 
fprings,  that  one  is  a  valuable  n.otrat  pqrgativc,  the  other  an  excel- 
lent (imple  chalybeate,  without  any  faline  matter,  whofe  tonic  efF;f<^$ 
(particularly  in  female  and  other  complaints  ariiing  from  mere  debi> 
lity)  he  has,  for  many  years,  oblerved,  as  dicfalfb  his  uncle  Mr.  Geso. 
Goodwin,  whofe  pra^tce  ^as  extenfive  at  and  about  Hampflead  for 
neatly  forty  years.  Many  delicate  ftomachs  (and  mod  of  thofe  who 
reqtiire  thefe  waters  have  that  organ  in  an  enfeebled  ilate)  cannot  bear 
thefe  natural  remedies  quite  cold^  without  experiencing  a  difagreeable 
chill,  and  an  oppreflive  load  throughout  the  day ;  but  when  warmed 
to  the  temperature  of  new  milk,  they  have  agreed  well;  and  by  con- 
tinuing their  ufe  for  fome  time,  the  nervous  powers  have  become  in- 
.  vigorated,  and  the  flotnach  fufficiently  ftrengthened  to  receive  them 
with  pleaAire  io  a  cold  ftate,  and  the  patient  has  ultimately  received  a 
tadical  cure.  Another  important  part  of  this  pradice  is,  th-Jt  the 
waters  may  be  drunk  by  invalids  with  nearly  the  fahie  fucccfs  in  th? 
coldeft  weather ;  whereas,  by  the  plan  hithtrto  recommended,  they 
arc  ufelcfsly  flowing  near  half  the  year.  Next  follows  a  good  account 
of  the  cold  and  warm  fea  bath,  the  fhower,  vapour,  and  air-bath. 

Obfervations  concerning  difeafes,  and  their  relief  and  core,  are  in- 
terfperfed  in  the  work.  In  the  gout,  we  agree  with  the  author  that 
the  immerfion  of  the  gouty  limb  in  cold  wat^r  is  a  praSice  too  ad- 
venturous,  notwithft^nding  what  Hippocrates  (Apl.  25.  Sefl.  5.) 
^tius  (Scrm.  2a,Caf.  28.)  Celfus  (Afb.  toCaf.,24.)  and  Flench,  of 
Vienna,  have  faid  in  favcur  of  it,  we  think  it  much  fafcr  ftill  to  abide 
by  the  judgment  of  the  fagacious  Sydenham,  who  I  ad  confidently, 
dedared,  after  a  long  courfe  of  experrence  and  obfervation,  that  mpft 
of  tbofe  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  periihed  by  the  gout,  are  rather 
deflr^yed  by  wrong  management  than  by  the  difeafe  itfelf.  (Treatife 
pn  Gout,  SeSt.  67.)    But  kaving  difcuflions  concerning  dik^ky  let 
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'us  follow  our  author  into  a  new  path,  wherein  Jie  Ihews  his  phtlan* 
thropy  by  r econ)tner.di|ng,*  as  a  general  pattern,  an  infthntioB  efta- 
blifli^ti  by  the  gentleioen  of  Hampdead  for  the  benefit  of  the  fober 
and  indcrftriotts  people  of  that  village.  As  he  was  the  Airgeon  and 
ftpothecary  of  that  inftitution,  and  therefore  well  knowing  its  lupe- 
rior  ufefiilnefsy  and  its  gtxxi  eiFeclS)  he  has,  for  the  good  of  bis  coun- 
try, here  puUifhed  its  laws  and  regulations.  Mr.  Goodwin  takes 
occafion  to  introduce  excdlent  advie'e  relative  to  the  pvefervation,  as  ' 
well  as  the  reftoratibn,  of  health ;  which,  though  not  neceflarily  con- 
nected, are  aflbciated  m  an  cafy  and  natural  manner,  with  his  main 
fubjeA.  This  fmall  volume  adds  confidcrable  amufcment  to  utility 
and  inftru(5lipn. 


POLITICS, 

Cf^bett^s  S/irit  of  the  Public  Journals  for  thf  Year  1 804.  P^'oL  1 .     Large  6^0. 
Pp.  1250.     ll.  7s;  half-bound  in  Ruflia.     Budd  and  Bagfhaw. 

MR.  Cobbe(t»  in  a  fhort  preface,  aifigns-asa  raafoii  for  thi$  publication, 
the  inconvenience  which  he  has  himfelf  experienced  for  the  want  of 
fttch  a  colk^ion.  Ac  to  the  manner  in-  which  the  compilation  has  been 
nade>  we  cannot  describe  ii  better  than  in  his  own  words. 

•*  While  I  have  thought  it  necelfary,  in  ocder  to  ftjew  the  fpirit  of  the 
lines  and  of  tiie  different  parties,  to  preferve  the  light  as  well  as  the  ferious 
matter,  whether  in  verfe  or  profe,  and  whether  in  praife  or  cenfure  of 
public  men,  little  as  well  as  great,  I  have  obrer\^d,  in  every  inftance,  the 
moft  fcrupulous  impartiality,  without,  on  any  occai^on,  availing  myfelf  of 
the  opportunity  of  biantiag  a  (liaft  wiien  aimed  at  the  party  to  which  I  may 
be  fuppofed  to  be  attached,  or  even  when  a'uned  at  myielf;  perfedly  ready 
to  be  included  in  the  avowal,  that  every  one  ought  to  (ink  when  not  fup- 
ported  by  reafon  and  truth.  The  order  is,  of  courfe,  chronological.  Each 
article  has  a  head  defcriptive  of  its  fubje^,  and  noticing  the  particular  pub- 
lication lirom  which  it  is  takcnl  The  fubje^ts,  together  with  the  da:tes/are 
a^in  noticed  in  the  running  title  at  the  top  of  the  re(pedive- pages.  The 
whole  is  preceded  by  a  table  of  (jDntents,  and  fo1I6wed  by  a  copious  index. 
The  volume,'  which  includes  about  five  hundred  dilferetit  articles,  extends 
io  above  thirteen  hundred  pages,  and  contains,  upon  fine  paper,  and  in  a 
chara6ler  of  the  fame  fize  as  the  Political  Regifter,  as  much  matter  as  Is 
ufually  cohtained  in  fix  of  thofe  octavo  volumes  which  are  generally  fold  at 
eight  fhillings  each  in  boards.''  '' 

.As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  judge,  from  a  very  curfory  view  of  the 
volume,  for  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  ive  fliould  read  it  regularly  through, 
any  more  than  that  we  ihould  criticifc  it,  article  by  article,  or  particularise 
thofe  which  would  call  for  our  praife  or  our  cenfure,  this  is  a,  very  true 
and  juft  defcription  of  it.  It  will  be  perceived,  that  it  is  on  a  very  diffi^rent 
plan  from,  and  a  much  more  extenfive  plan  than,  thofe  pubUcations  which 
bear  the  fame  title,  and  which  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  jenx  d'Efprifs, 
or  to  the  effufions  of  one  party ;  and  therefore,  to  fach  a^  can  afibrd  to  bay 
]X,  it  will  be  much  more  acceptable  and  ufefuL  * 
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J%e  jMstke  md  PoSff  ^«  Jf^ar  with  Spain  dmmur^tetL     8vo.  Pr.  it.     Hat*   ^ 

char4.     1804.  > 

HAD  any  doubt«  remained  in  our  mind  of  the  iClfiice  and  pelicy  of  th« 
war>  in  which  we  are  now  engaged,  with  this  vaffal  of  the  Corfican  ofarper. 
they  mud  have  been  difpelled  on  the  perufal  of  this  temperate  and.  argu* 
mentative  trad*  The  a^s  of  yito\oc%\\oti  and  aggreffion  committied  bjx 
Spain,  and  here  enumerated^  are  proved  by  the  authority  of  iYks.  belt  writeri 
on  the  law  of  nations^  to  have  been  amply  fufiicient  to  juHi^  a  declaratioii 
of  war  on  our  part*  They  were>  indeed,  fqch  as  no  ftate,  tnat  had  not  ioft 
all  fenfe  of  national  intered,  dignity  apd  honourj  coaUi  poltibly  fabmit  to; 
and,  it  is  judly  obferved.  that  nothing  "but  the  weaknefs  of  Spain -covilct^  evw 
cufe  the  long  forbearance  of  the  Britifh  government.  The  advantagest  and 
difadvantagcs  likdy  to  rafult  from  this  neceflary  conteft  are  here  very  cKrarly' 
ilated  vnd  very  ably  difcuiTed;  and  the  obfervations  on  colonization  in  gev 
nera1,and  on  that  of  Spain  in  particular,  in  its  effeds  on  the  mother  coun*. 
try,  are  fen fible  ,and  judicious.  We  apprehend,  however,  that  they  who 
^(cribe  the  fallen  condition  of  Spain  to  its  colonies,  do  not  coniider  it  as  re* 
fuJting  from  the  emigration  of  her  fubjedls,  but  as  proceeding  firom  the  regular 
influx  of  wealth  without  any  of  thofe  efforts  to  produce  it  which  give  life 
and  vigour  to  a  (late,  and  which  render  it  formidable  while  they  enrieh  it, 
Sut  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  caufes  afligned  by  the  atithor  have  moft 
materially  contributed  tb  reduce  that  unhappy  country  to  its  prefent  de- 
graded (late ;  fur  what  degradation  can  be  more' complete  or  more  abjed. 
than  that  of  an  ancient  monarchy  become  the  valtal,  or  rather  the  flave,  of 
a  low-born  up^art,  who  has  founded  his  greatnefs  on- the  blood  and  rain  of 
the  neareft  relatives  and  conftant  allies  other  own  hereditary  fovareigns !    • 

Plunder  and  PartiitM,  as  piactised  ou  the  emtinefUal  Neiglbmrs  ^  Frame  if 
NapdeoH  L  explained  Jo  fie  British  Public,  By-  a)]  Englilhmap.  8^, 
Pp.64.     Hatchard*     ISOi* 

THIS  fenfible  trafl  is  preceded  by  an  appropriate  dedication  to  Sir 
Francis  D'lvernois,  whofe  indefatigable  labours  in  elucidating,  and  wBofc 
abilities  tn  explaining  the  real  date  of  the  finances  of  revolutionary  France, 
muft  excite  the  admiration,  and  command  the  applaufe,  of  all  who  think  tbe 
acquiiitioii  of  a  vaft  mafs  of  hiflorical  information,  without  the  previous 
trouble  of  clearing  away  the  rubbifli  with  which  it  was  encumbered  on  all 
fides,  a  matter  of  importance.  The  object  of  the  pamphlet  before  us,  is  to 
explain  the  fcnfe  in  which  the  prefent  ufurper  of  the  throne  of  the  Bourbbfi$ 
lifes  the  words  "  flrict  obfervance  of  national  faith,  in  all  matters  of 
Anance  j'*  and  farther  to  prove,  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  employed  bj 
the  French  government  for  railing  their  revenue  to  a  level  with  the  expeiil 
diture.  For  this  purpofe,  the  author  enters  into  a  brief  examination  of  the 
different  official  reporti^  which  have  been  made  during  the  laft  four  yeafi 
oa  the  fubjeft  of 'finance ;  but,  brief  as  it  is,  our  limits  will  not  allow  Us  ^q 
follow  him  reguljtrly  through  it. 

In  the  year  |800,  the  finance  minifter  of  the  day  achmoled^ed  ^e  ex^^  \ 
iflenceof  an  oulftanding  debt  of  one  hundred  and  tep  millions  of  ^nv/r,  j 
whiph  be  propofed  to  fi^d.  This  mode  o^  funMng  a  floating'  debt  is  very  .  \ 
^miliar  t,o  our  fuined  men,  who  generally  contrive  to  make  a  fai^  bargain  | 
|pr  thf  mfelves.    But  it  vr9Ul4  cfe^t^  a  K^le  bi^^  w  tfe«  899k  ^change, 

:       ^ 


itt  (vfpecftf  if  Mr.  Pitt  w«re  to  come  forward  with  one  of  the  new  plans, 
which  the  ingenuity  of  modern  republican  financiers  has  fupplied  for  the 
purpofe  of  putting  a  national  debt^or  any  part  of  it,  in  the  courfe  of  pay- 
ment. Omr  notions  of  finance,  unfortunately,  are  contracted  as  the  ifle  in 
whicfa  we  live;  and  as  the  latter  is  circamfctibed  by  the 'ocean,  (o  are  ouf 
fiicai  tranfactions  fenced  round  with  certain  antiquated  barriers,  ycleped  in- 
tegrity, lionor>  juttice,  which  for  the  foul  of  us  we  have  not  the  refolution 
to  breik  through.  But  more  bold  9nd  more  enterprising  are  the  patriotic 
chancellors  of  the  gnat  naiim ;  and  we  are  rather  furprized^  we  confefs, 
i  d^t  Mr.  Pitt,  ft>eibre  he  brought  forward  his  propofitions  for  fetth'ng  the. 
'  lojaltv  loan,  did  not,  (as  no  one  knows  better  than  himfelf  the  wifdom  of 
the  snage,  fas  e/l  et  ab  hede  doceri)  profit  by  the  experience  of  his  rival 
at  Paris,  as  To  fully  difplayed  in  the  following  admirable  mode  of  lighten- 
ing the  burdens  ol  the  peoole  by  a  reduction  of  the  national  debt 

'*  The  unfortunate  creditors  of  the  firft  clafs  were  ihfcribed  on  the  grawd 
Hvrtf  in  ftock  valued  at  par,  by  which  they  loft  about  forty-five  per  cent. 
of  tbetr  capiul.    Thofe'of  the  fecond  clafs^  that  is,  to  the  amount  of  ninety 
•millions,  fared  fiill  worfe;  they  were  paid  in  different  kinds  of  ftate  paper, 
alfo  r^koned  at  par,  although  only  worth  after  the  rate  of  about  thirty- 
three  franca  iur  every  hundred  -,  and  this  was  calKd  by  a  councilor  of 
fiaie  (Devaifoesy)  '  rendering  a  grand  ad  of  public  juflice !' 
**  A  ^tber  arrear  of  debt,  amounting  to  one  hundred  atid  feventy-two 
I  miilioiis  and  a  half,  was  liquidated  much  in  the  fame  way;  that  is,  five- 
fiaths  of  it  were  paid  in  a  medley  of  iUte  paper  at  par,  the  value  of  which 
vas  from  thirty  to  ioxtj  francs  for  every  hundred,  and  the  remaining  fixth 
,  m  money  :  fo  that,  by  thefe  two  manceuvres,  the  Firtl  Cohful  wiped  off  a 
dtbt  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  millions,  for  which  the  faitk 
of  the  great  nation  wasfolemnly  pledged,  with  about  one  hundred  milUooa 
of  real  value!!!" 

Another  ixconomical  arrangement  which  adually  formed  the  fubjed  of 
a  hoafi,  in  the  official  report  of  January  17,  1804,  was  the  proteft  gf  all 
the  Inlla  drawn  by  General  Rochambeau  for  the  fupport  of  the  French 
army  in  Saint  Domingo.  This  fwindling  tranfadion  is  one  of  the  moil 
bafe  that  ia  to  be  found  among  thoufandsof  tlie  fame  nature,  in  the  annals 
0/  the  French  treafury.  For  without  the  fupplies  for  which  thefe  bilia 
were  given,  all  the  troops  in  St.  Domingo  mu^  have  perilled.  And  by 
whom  was  thi)  abominable  fraud  committed  ?  By  the  man  who  is  folely 
indebted  for  his  elevation  to  the  fupport  of  the  army,  and  whofe  great- 
neft,  fplcndour,  and  authority^  the  breath  of  that  army  Could  defiroy  in  an 
ioflant! 

The  following  band-bill  was  lately  duck  up  in  diiferent  parts  of  Paris, 
daring  the  night,  addreffed  to  Buonaparte :  "  Cruwn  yourfdf  with  the 
laurels,  not  of  vidory,  but  of  peace:  this  will  give  univerfal  fatislai^ion. 
If  you  do  not,  you  had  better  mm  be  crowped  at  ail.".  To  a  tyrant,  io  full 
0f  inrpici<>n  and  mifirufl,  and  having  fuch  good  grounds  for  both,  even  this 
trivial  circamftance  muft  have  afforded  no  fmall  degree  of  uneafinefs,  if 
ptA  of  apprehenfion.  1 

The  author  next  takes  a  curfory  view  of  the  adoal  flate  of  the  revenue 
cf  FraDce,  as  protlaimed  in  the  dfficial  documents;  whence  it  appears iha( 
the  tola!  revenue,  including  tlie  proceeds  of  the  national  domains,  is  750 
miUi<|DS  of  Uvrgs,  from  which  200  millions  are  dedoded  for  the  expence 
ff  coBcdioOj  foB  xtpairing  highways,  turnpikes,  ttc  and  for  various 
^  M3  ,  ^rovintial 
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provincial  and  municipal  colleAions  leaving  a  net  revenue^  at  the  dsTpoTal 
of  the  government,  of  55o  millions. 

<'  It  is  worfliy  of  remark^  %Y^t,  (ince  the  accofints  referred  to  in  the  fab. 
fequent  pages,  the  French  budget  of  the  year  13  has  been  prefenled  to  ^o- 
naparte  at  Boulogne ;  and'^with  it^  what  is  called  *  the  iituation  of  the  ro« 
'  ceipts  and  expendkiue  of  t(ie  year  12.*    The  Moniteur^  of  the  29th  of 
Auguft,  contains  a  fkmriiblng  augmentation  of  the  French  revenuey  %hich 
document  is  fubjoined  to  this  work ,  but  the  particulars  of  the  budget  have 
not y«t  reached  our  country:  they  yre  the  lefs  important,  inafoaodi  as, 
(Hkethofeof  the  year  preceding,  hereafter  ftated,)  they  are  given  upon  a 
fuppo6tion  of  peace !  The  reader  will  perceive  that  it  enters  not  into  our 
pJan  to  cavil  about  the  French  o0icial  (iatferaent.     It  may  fuffice  to  ihew, 
th^,  by  their  own  acooimt>  the  peace  revenue  of  France  b  unequal  to  ti)a 
peace  expenditure ;  and  it  is  to  this  ftngle  fa£^,  and  the  coofequences  re*- 
Suiting  from  it,  that  we  vfUh  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  pubUc.     It  is. 
however^  worthy  of  repetition,  that  this  is  the  fecpnd  financial  ftatement 
which  Buonaparte  has  publiihed  during  the  war^  as  made  on  tho-4nppol^ 
tion  of  peace ! !  And  it  naturally  occurs  to  aik,  why  the  fuppofition  is 
held  out  of  an  event,  which  was  known  not  to  exift^  Why  a  peacse  flai^ 
raent  of  expenditure  is  announced  in  time  of  war  -,  and^  when  it  b  morc- 
.^    over  confelTed,  that  a  continental  vjot  is  expeded  ?  The  rea^  is  plain  :  it 
muft  be  to  deceive  the  people.    The  expence  of  a  peace  ethibliOKnait  i» 
confefled  to  exceed  feven  hundred  millions  of  livresy  which,  by  the  official 
account  of  the  preceding  year,  is  at  leaft  one  hundred  and  Mty  millioiM 
above  the  whoie  real  nett  revenue  of  France;  and  there  are  ho  reafoos  to 
fuppofa  that  this  revenue  has  increafed  in  the  laft  year.    There  is  a  ce- 
tfiarkable  pafiage  in  that  fiatement,  which  fays,  that  this  peace  cilablifli* 
ment  is  equal  to  all  exigencies ;  and  that,  if  even  a  cootinental  war  Iheuld 
follow,  no  new  taxes  will  be  laid !  This  folecifm  is  very  incredible ;  and  ii 
can  only  be  reconciled  as  forming  part  of  the  fytiem  which  Buonapaaic 
has  adopted,  of  making  the  continent,  if  polhble,  tributary,  to  fupply  the 
deficiency  of  his  revenue,  and  meet  the  additional  expenditure  which  fii* 
ture  events  may  render  neceflary  :  for  it  is  too  abTurd  to  t>elieve  that;  not- 
with^nding  the  formidable  flate  of  his  prefent  prepaiatioos,  he  can  avoid 
incurring  a  largely  increaied  expenditure,  in  cafe  of  a  continental  w^r. 
The  budget  next  goes  on  to  allure  the  French  peopk,  that  no  extfaordi- 
nary  meafures  would  be  rcfoned  to  for  recruiting  the  array  >  and,  on  tb« 
Ycrv  fame  day,  the  prele^l  of  the  department  of  the  Seine  puUiihea  a  no* 
tice,  relative  to  the  confcriptton  of  the  year  13j  by  wlilch  *  all  youn^ 
men  bom  between  the  24th  of  September,  1/83,  and  the  22d  of  SqHember^ 
1/84,  mud,  whatever  l>e  their  fize,  their  ph}fical  conliitution,  or  ev«n 
thdr  infirmities,  be  infcribed  on  the  tables  of  the  year  la,  and  pre(cx|t 
themfelves,  between  the  2d -of ^September  and  the  7th  of  Odober,  befecc 
the  mayor  of  their  refpedive  difirici.     In  cafe  of  abfeoce  or  lickoels  tketr 
parents,  guardians,  or  near  relations,  muft  declare  for  them  their  name  andL 
age,  and  inlcribe  the  fame!*    Thus,  while  fuch  minute  pains  are  taken  tm 
reprefenl  a  jull  attention  on  ihe  p3<t  of  government  to  the  welfare  of  inai 
dividualsi  the  lame  violent  meafures  are  purAicd,  as  exified  in  the  wror^ 
periods  of  the  revolution  }  and  whilil  a  flatteriop  piduTC  of  i^e  finanooa 
k  held  out  as  matter  of  exultation  on  one  hand,  the  pixfling  povecty  of   tkl 
fiate  is  pleaded  on  the  other,  in  jufiifkation  of  daily  robberies  conunittoi 
•pon  defcacelels  towns.    That  this  fjfiem  fiiU  calfts  in  foU  v'igottr  vr%m§ 

.     be 
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be  fecn  by  referring  to  recent  accounts  from  Hambargfai  whidh  mention^ 
^bat,  on  the  31ft  of  Auguft,  Marecbal  fiertbier  bad  dcmafided  another  con^ 
Iribution  of  one  niiMion  and  a  half  banco  marcs  from  that  city.  Bremea 
baving,  at  laft,  been  compelled  to  agree  to  the  forced  loan  exaded  by 
Buonaparte,  the  French  blockadtng  army  baa  withdrawn.  HanoTcr  ia 
drained  of  all  its  ready  money,  ar.d  dripped  of  every  portable  artick  of 
ctefltonil  property !" 

}n  the  month  of  February,  1804,  the  committee  of  finance  admitted,. 
tAaf  "  this  revenue  of  550  millions  was  daily  diminilbing.  and  might,  in 
a  few  years,  be  reduced  to  470  millions;"  which  admi^fon  is  followed' up 
by  ^3tie  author  with  thefe  juft  remarks. 

**  The  expenditure  of  the  peice-edabliiliment,  aa  decreed  onder  the 
confuiar  government,  amounted  to  fix  hundred  and  fifty-one  millions  * 
without  including  the  fupport  of  the  clergy,  which  itom  forms  no  part  of 
the  official  Ibtement  here  referred  to.  From  this,  then,  it  is  evident,  that 
fuppofing  no  diminution  of  receipts,  but  taking  them  at  the  full  of  the 
above  emmate  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  miUions  of  Uvrcs,  there  kjlhis  an 
annual  deficit  of  at  leaft  one  hundred  and  one  millious,  in  the  peace- 
cfbbliQiment ;  which  deficit,  according  to  the  fktement  of  the  new  bodget^ 
b  filrtber  increafed  upwards  of  forty-nine  miHions,  by  the  admifiion  of  fo 
mach  additional  expenditure  in  the  peace  efiabliibment ;  f.  r.'from  {\x 
hundred  and  fit^y-one,  to  upwards  of  feven  hundred  millions  of  Ihvres. 

**  The  increafed  expencesof  the  war,  fo  long  as  it  continued  againft  Great 
Britdiii  alone,  were  calculated  at  fixty  millions  annually,  which  there  is 
reafon  to  know  are  greatly  under-rated  :  but,  without  deviating  from  the 
items  of  tlic  French  orficial  accounts,  thefe  items  form  together  no  left 
an*  amount  than  two  hundred  and  ten  million^  of  livres,  or  near  eis^bt 
miUiom Jlert'ni^  of  atutual  expenditure  more  than  the  revenue}  befides,  as  has 
-already  been  faid,  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  whiclf  the  government 
is  pledged  to  provide  for.f 

•*  The  CKpences  of  the  executive  government,  under  the  Firft  Conful  t. 


*  *'  According  to  theflatemenl  of  the  new  budget  already  referred  to 
tbe  peace-expenditure  is  conferTeJ  to  exceed  feven  hundred  millions :  hence 
an  increafe  of  upwards  of  forty-nine  millions,  and,  by  confequence,  fo 
much  more  of  desicit.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  fums  of  money  ex- 
torted from  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Hanover,  Spain,  and  Portugal, — or  of  the 
•price  of  Louifiana.  This  latter  is,  perhaps,  tlie  private  property  of  Buo-< 
naparte;  and  it  was  whlfpcred  at  the  time,  that  the  four  millions  llerlimr 
paid  by  the  Americans,  was  for  his  private  ufe  V*         f  '^^ 

t  "  It  is  no  Ufs  remarkable  than  true,  that,  '  damned  to  everlailing^ 
Lme,'  Buonaparte  publicly  reproached  the  up.fortunatc  Louis  XVI.  with 
want  6*^  p*iicy,  for  having  acknowledged  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue; 
and  even  attributed  his  overthrow  to  this  confeflion !  See  Monitcur,  141b 
July,  180J  :  '  Addrejfa  aux  Fram^ois/ur  le  14  juilUty 

\  "  llie  flipend  efiabli(hed  by  law,  upon  the  eleiiion  of  the^irtt  Con^^ 
ful,  was  fixed  at  five  hundred  thoufand  Ik'vrei ;  which,  a  few  months  after 
Buonaparte  molt  infidiouily  contrived  to  convert  into  a  civil  lift,  equal  to 
about  thirty  mi;! lions'  of  Uwes  of  annual  revenue ! — See  Bourienne's  cu- 
rious publication,  called  •'  Ueure  rouge  of  the  confular  court,  dedicated  to 
economifis,  and  otl^er  modern  reformers,'  fpr  a  detailed  account  of  extra* 
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»re  knowfa  to  bate  been  more  than  double  thofe  of  tbe  tnooatcbf  of 
France.  The  Imperial  e&ablifliment  rnufi  ftill  gready  increafe  tbem.  fie 
it  remembered,  that  to  redace  the  power  and  expencea  of  the  crown  were 
among  the  firft  of  the  popular  cries,  at  the  commencement  of  tbe  French 
revolution;  and  that  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons  was  overturned  frocn  a 
deficit  in  the  annual  revenue  of  only  My-fix  milUops  of  iivresi  while  the 
Firft  Conful  makes  one,  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  ten  milltoos,  the 
Hep  by  which  he  completes  the  ufurpatioD  of  the  fame  thr0Bej  and  afliunet 
the  Imperial  purple  ♦  ! !  ^ 

Thefe  are  curious  fads  which  ought,  we  ftould  think,  to  make  a  lafiiog 
imprelfion  on  thqfe  for  whofe  benefit  they  are  principally  ftated.  With 
our  authcr*s  conciufions  we  mofl  heartily  concur}  *<  that  the  tranquility 
of  £urope  cannot  be  efiablifiied,  until  France  ihall  have  reduced  her  peace 
c£labli(hme«t  to  her  own  internal  refouvces  5  and  until  it  is  evident  that  (he 
is  not  compelled  tafeek  the  dreadful  akernative  of  aggreffioo,  or  warfare 
with  other  countries,  to  ferve  as  a  pretext  for  plundering  the  weaker  ns^ 
lions  of  Europe,  in  order  to  fupport  her  vicious  and  unprincipled  pro- 
fufion."  And  we  are  farther  pcrfuadcd>  that  foch  rcdudion  will  net  take 
place,  nor  fuch  evidence  be  aSbrded,  until  tbe  lawful  heir  to  the  ancient 
,  crown  of  France  be  refiored  t<o  his  throne. 

In  two  different  notes,  the  author  adverts  to  the  number  of  French  fpiea 
continually  employed  in  tbia  eoimtry,  and  to  the  multiplicity  of  alieoa 
of  fufpicious,  charader  to  be  feen  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  our  fea«-poit 
towns.  .As  to  this  lafi  part,  we  apprehend  he  is  mifiaken«  as  weknowj 
a  perfon  was  fent  down  from  tbe  Alien  Office,  lad  fummer,  to'the  coaft 
of  Kent,  in  confequenee  of  fuch  a  report,  whicti  he  afcertained  to  be 
utterly  unfounded.  No  doubt,  however,^  can  remain,  that  tbe  greateft 
vigilance  and  oaution,  ihould  obtain  in  the  police,  and  that  a'  gieat 
number  of  fpies  are  aftuaUy  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  Ireland  certainly,  a  confident  and  regular  communiGation  has  beea 
maintained  with  France,  and  meafures  for  the  iovafion  oF  that  country, 
and  for  its  feparation  from  England  by  means  of  a  French  army,  hare 
wnqueftionably  been  cemented  between  the  committees  of  Dublin  and  of 
Paris.  But,  that  any  alien,  of  whatever  dcfcription,  fliould  be  fo  audacioua 
to  proceed  to  tbr^^ts,  is  a  fact  that  almoff  daggers  credibility. 

'Mf  tbe  fad  were  not  edablidied  beyond  all  doubt,  it  would  hardly  be 


*  <*  Every  year,  fmce  the  ufurpation  of  Buonaparte,  has  been  marked  by 
fome^ad  of  echt,  to  fatisfy  or  amufe  the  thoughtlefs  people  he  haa.to  £•• 
vcm.  and  divert  their  attention  from  his  enormities.    Thus, 

1800,  By  the  return  of  the  emigrants  and  profcribed  clei«;y  ; 

1801,  The  concordat  with  tbe  Pope ; 

1802,  The  Confulate  for  Life,  and  amnedy  for  theeokigranU; 

1803,  The  Legion  of  Honour  5 
180i,  The  Imperial  dignity. 

Wc  dull  poffibly  foon  hear  of  an  Emperor  of  the  Wed;  with  fomr 
/mailer  titles,  fuch  as  Hereditary  King  of  Lombardy^  and  others  diil  iiv 
leferve.  ^  . 

it  has  been  wellfaid  of  France,  under  Buonaparte's  govtmment. 

Her  daves  are  foldiers,  aqd  her  foldters  daves : 
Her  knaves  are  rulers,  and  her  ruleri  knaves, 

erediled^ 


lareditri,  that  tbere  ttt,  tt  tlut  moment  Frei^li  fpiet  In  otfr  0«ft  capital, 
w]^o«  not  fatisBed  with  tranrfading  their  hlfinejs  in  a  f  uiet  waj,  have  had 
the  effrontery  to  fend  threatening  letters  to  the  offices  of  ibme  of  our  news- 
papers, merely  for  expreffing  the  feelings  of  our  country^  and  reprefenting 
in  their  true  colours  the  conduA  of  Buonaparte  towards  the  reft  of  £u« 
jope.  The  editors,  it  feems,  have  been  modelUy  advi(ed»  not  to  perfiifi  in 
thoir  fupport  of  the  king's  government^  as  the  only  means  of  averting  the 
vengeance  that  awahs  them»— for  that  they  are  already  upon  the  black  iifi 
9f  the  Cprfican's  profcTptions,  We  have  not  heard  of  any  fhch  denunciatioo 
^gainft  the  Moining  Chronicle." 

The  documents  referred  to  by  the  anthor,  in  the  courie  of  his  argu^ 
menc,  are  iubjoincd  to  the  pamphlet  by  way  of  appendix.  The  whole  of 
the  difculfion  is  conduced  with  ability  and  tempejr,  and  the  rcafoning^ 
JM  far  aa  it  goes,  is  conclufive. 

POETRY. 

Potms.    By    Lanra   Sophia    Temple.    One  volume.     I2mo«    Pf.  IffZ^ 

PluUrps.     180^.  ^ 

THIS  votary  of  the  mufea  with  a  modeHy  whteh  we  cannot  cenfure, 
although  we  are  happy  Xor  obferve  it  is  not  berte  neoeffary,  pleads  her 
youth  as  ,an  apology  for  defeds  which  {he  conceive.^  may  exrft  in  her  • 
work.  As  reviewers,  we  deem  it  our  duty  lo  allow  no  excufe  for  any  lite- 
rary undertaking  beyond  the  powers  of  the  writer.  No  perfon  is  obliged 
to  write;  and  if  any  become  authors  without  the  competent  qoalilkationsy 
it  ia  for  the  general  intered  of  literature  that  fuch  attempts  ihonld  be 
cnlfiied.  Neverthelefs,  there  is  a  great  difFerence  between  the  extrava- 
gance of  youthful  genius  and  the  monotonous  dulnefs  .of  no  genius. 
While  we  reprobate  e?cry  arm  of  ignorance  and  flupidity  by  rf  jiftiiic'ii 
and  comp'lation,  to  patch  together  fcraps,  to  which,  after  fuch  workman* 
fliip,  they  give  the  names  of  mew  bt^oks,  we  ihall  ever  cberifo  the  bloi!if>ra» 
of  genius 5  iind,  to  the  beft  of  our  knowledge  and  judgment,  bellow  fuch 
coanfel  as  we  iball  think  moii  likely  to  correct  errors  and  prori^ote  excel- 
kncies. 

Mifs. Temple,  in  thefe  poems,  difplays  the  prime  qualities  of  a  poet ^ 
Ihe  feels  with  fehfibility,  and  defcribes  with  force.  Hers  is  an  inte r}i<:eul 
and  ardent  mtnd,  not  yet  fiirniihed  with  an  exten^ve  range  of  know)edg«;, 
bat  which  very  fully  con^rehends  wh^t  has  fallen  within  the  l^»l>cre  of 
oUervafion;  and  that  obfervation  has  extended  to  the  ftate,  incidi'at:^,  itnd 
paffions  of  domefiic  and  foeial  life.  She  is  feelingly  alive  to  each  fine  \\n- 
pulfe  j  (he  unites  tafte,  fancy>  and  tendernefs.  Shot  t  as  her  life  has  been, 
k  appears  not  to  have  psiTed  without  mehancholy. 

The  lirli  eflay  is  an  elegy  to  Maria  Catharine  Temple,  who,  we  (l.ontd 
apprehend,  was  a  fifter  of  the  author.  It  is  the  fimple,  natural,  aad  ^k- 
gant  expreflion  of  real  feeling  for  the  death  of  a  beloved  friend.  A  pot-ra 
upon  a  beaetifulbut  frail  fair  one  is  fo  pi£lurefque  and  imprflfivc,  that  \vc 
think  it  muH  be  drawn  from  an  exlAing  original.  The  vi^lim  of  feduc-- 
tion  is  a  fuller  and  more  finiflied  portrait}  of  which  tha  lines  are  Ihong, 
and  the  colours  at  once  glowing  and  (kii/ttlly  airorted>  as,  perhaps,  may  ber 

naturaiij 
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naturally  expe^ied  from  the  fcx  of  our  young  autliop.  Tfce  fault  is  entirely 
laid  upon  the  man  ;  we  cannot  help  thinking  th.n  popr  Mar  a,  the  vidin>  in 
queftion,  by  ouf  author  s  dercriptrn,  was  the  dupe  of  her  own  cxceifivc 
credulity  more  than  of  the  arts  which  he  prafl^ifcd.  H  s  mode  of  at- 
tack was  fo  very  common  as  to  require  only  very  common  precaution  lor 
<[eftnce»     But' let  our  author  fpeak  for  herfcjf. 

>^  "  How  could  ihe  doubt  bis  fond  infidious  fmilej 

How  trace  the  doubling  of  each  artful  wile? 
Ah !  could  Ihe  dream  that  heart  would  truth  difown. 
That  fondly  fwore  to  love  but  her  alone !" 

This  is  by  no  means  found  doArine,  that  a  young  womali  muft  belicre 
Whatever  a  man  tells  her.  Though  none  riiure  ftrorigly  reprobate  feduc- 
tion  than  we^  and  though  wexertainly  regard  the  man  as  in  mofl  cafes 
chiefly  to  blame,  yet  we  muft  fay,  the  woman  in  moft  cafes  is,  and  muft  be, 
greatly  to  blame.  The  man  purfucs  pleafure,  regardlefs  of  its  confe- 
queuces  to  another.  The  woman  puifues  pleafure,  regardlefs  of  \{%  con- 
fequences  to  hcrfelf.  The  a6t  of  tfee  former  bears  a  great  analogy  to 
murder:  the  a6t  of  the  latter  bears  a^  great  an  analogy  to  fuicide.  We 
recommend  to  our  fair  young  author  to  t«ke  moral  tkwd en cy  into  the 
account,  as  well  at;  natural  feeling.  This  advice  we  beftow  with  the  more 
cocAfident  hopes  of-fucoefs,  iince  th&eiFiiiiQns  of  our  yoothfuV  mufe  are  in 
general  friendly  to  virtue.  Several  poefus  very  pathetically  exhibit  the 
paifion  of  love  in  its  various  viqiiiUudes ;  itv  joys  and  its  fuiieripgs* 

We  are  moft  highly  pleafed  with  the  conipjiitiotis^  which  appear  to  be 
founded  on  the  real  life  and  natural  paftibn^  To  return  to  the  metaphor 
we  have  already  ufed,  thofe  pictures  are  tlie  beft  that  are  taken  from  ori- 
gimla  within  the  knowledge  of  the  author.     The  Hindoo  lover  to  the 

.evening  breeze;  the  Perfian^e  to  the  morning;  and  the  Arabian  fong, 
jcad  us  to  luppofe,  our  poetefs  is  little  converfant  in'the  modes  of  Oriental 

.rcgiops.  I  But  ihe  poetns  which  we  before  mentioned,  prove  her  to  be  well 
verfed  in  the  feelings -and  paflions  of  all  pcgions.  The  ladguagc  of  our 
juvenile  mufe  is  on  the  whole  tolerably  corred  j  the  vcrfificaliou  is  more 
exceptionable;  for  inftance,  jay  never  can  chime  to  Jhy.  Eye  to  dcjlroy. 
Wander  will  not  do  to  Cajjandra.  We  ihould  let  compafs  chime  with  rj^ji- 
j>a/s^  did  it  not  unfortunately  happen,  that  we  know  not  fuch  an  £.MOLisii 

.  word  as  rumpafs.  Joy  and  Jigif  will  not  do.  As  we  have  really  a  very 
favourable  opinion  of  this  young  lady's  genius  and  powers  of  pathetic  de- 
fcriptitin,  we  wifh  her  to  attend  to  the  fe^cndary  qualification?  of  a  ver  • 
<ificr,  z»  well  33  flie  has  done  to  the  primary  qualities  of  a  poet.     We  fl:all 

.  be  hapj>y  again  to  meet  with  Mifs  Temple,  and  to  meet  her  with  thofe 
impcovemeuts  which  fuoh  talents  as  hers  can  very  ealily  attain. 

NOVELS. 

C:in  nve  Doubt  it  ?  Or,  ihe  Genuine  iilftnry  of  Two  Families  of  Nortwtch, 
Ey  Charlotte  Bournon  Malarme,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Arcades 
of  Rome.  Tranflatcd  from  the  French  by  Mrs.  Villa<Real  Gooch. 
3  Vol.  12mo.     Pp.  0^2.     10s.  6d.    Crolby  and  Co.     1804. 

IN  a  preface,  Mrs.  Gooch  deprecates  the  (bverity  of  cntictfm  by  modeftly 
conleffing  that,  though  a  perfed  miftrefs  of  the  French  language,  ihe 

has 


iM«4(Mttid  extrtme  dliBoultj  in  the  attempt  to  traosfiife  tb«  fpirit  of  tho 
«j-igioal  into  the  tranflation.  Thit  difficuUy  of  the  real  exigence  of  which 
levpefieece  has  foUy  convinced  U9«  is  belt* felt  and  more  readijy  acknow- 
ledged by  tbofe  tranflators  who  are  moi^  competent  to  meet  and  to  fubdue 
it.  And  though  we  fhall  have  fome  trifling  dcfe^  to  notice  in  the  tranf- 
lation  before  us«  «ve  have  no  fcniple  to  rank  Mn.  Gooch  among  this  ciaii 
of  tranflators,  which,  indeed,  is  not  very  numerous. 

At  to  iheftory  itfelf  we  are  alTured  by  the  author,  in  a  poftfcript^  that 
Hie  is  to  be  confidered  only  as  the  editor;  and  that  the  fydii  themrelves, 
which  fl)e  received  from  a  defcendant  of  one  of  the  principal  families 
-whofe  notable  exploits   are  here  i^corded,    ^<  are  eaadfy  true.*'    Now, 
though  we  readily  admit  the  troth  of  the  French  adage,  Tcutce  qui  eft  *vrai 
n*eft  fdi  ^jraijemblxhhy  we  rauil  require  in  j'eturn,  an  admifiion,  at  leaft;of 
equal  truth,  that  e^try  thing  *wbkb  Is  true  muji  he  poffible.     And  to  uj|>*it 
appears,  that  fome  of  the*  fai^  here  recorded,  are  not  within  the  limit! 
of  poffibilky  \  w»  do  not  fpeak  of  phyiical  impoflibility,  but  mean  merely 
to  lay,  that  of  the  occurreoces  here  feleded,  feme  could  ngt  pofTibly  occur 
in  England.     For  inftancc :  I.  Lord  Milbom,  who»  we  are  left  to  fuppofe, 
waa  a  peer  of  England,  could  not  by  the  laws  of  England,  be  arreted  for 
debt.     2.  The  trial  of  a  man  for  a  capital  olfence,  aftes  he  had  been  ar- 
raigned, the  jury  charged,  and  witneifes  examined,  could  not  be  p.  ilponed 
till  a  future  time.    3.  A  man  fo  charged  could  not  be  tried  in  his  ab- 
I'eace,  fenteoced  to  be  burnt  in  eifigy,  and  to  have  his  property  confifcated. 
In  fhort,  all  the  judicial  proceedings  here  flatedto  havepafled  in  England, 
could  not  have  palTed  there,  and  are,  in  truth,  purely  French.     Hired  af- 
fafiins  and  fubterraneous  caverns  too,  are  not  the  natives  of  this  country, 
•but  exotics  imported  from  the  more  fertile  regions  of  Roroarice,     Weiv 
.  we  tofpecify  all  the  grofs  violations  of  probabUi/y  which  thh  genuiTi^  biftcty 
contains,  we  fhould  extend  our  article  to  the  lize  of  a  volume.    Coniidered, 
however,  as  a  work  of  imagination,  fuch  violations  will  probably  not  be 
regarded  ^  as  ferious  objedions  to  it  3  and  to  fuch  readers  as  are  pleafed 
with  bufile,  incident,  and  extraordinary  adventures^  thefe  volumes  will  be 
particularly  acceptable.     In  laA,  they  contain  as  many  of  tbcfe  ipgie- 
dients  as  would  fupply  materials  for  a  dozen  volumes  of  our  modem  novels^ 
With  the  moral  no  fault  can  be  found,  (in.e  vice  is  fevereiy  punlQicd^  and 
virtue  properly  rewarded. 

We  did  not  cxpedt  to  find,  in  th«  produ<5lion  of  fo  experienced  a  writer 
as  Mr^.  Gooch  appears  to  be,  f«ch  a  i'entence  as  this :  **  it  was  lowing 
venomoi^s  plenty  in  a  foil  too  well  difpofed  to  ripen  them."  She  is  j|ot  to 
Ic  told,  that  we  fnvfeedi  but  not  fLntSy  and  that  to  aflign  difperfan  to  a 
ibil,  is  to  talk  nonfenfe.  Again,  ihe  frequently  (alks  of  a  being  more  perft-^ 
aod  mojl  psrfe^^  when  (lie  ought  to  know  that  when  a  men  or  woman  has, 
aiiained  to  |)erfe6lioii,  (in  other  wo  ds,  ha$  become  *  a  faultlels  plunder  that' 
the  world  ne'er  law  !*)  he  or  ihe  can  be  neither  more  nor  l^fs  pcifed  than 
sny  oibtrman  or  woman;  in  ihort,  that  perfedl^?i  admits  not  of  degrees , 
"  From  the  oblervations  made  b);  Ancelioa,  it  was  ca fy  to  believe,  (hat 
Gideon  would  not  have  to  encounter  *unib  her  indifference."  This  is  a 
irange  inaccuracy  }  but  the  folloVing  is  ftill  more  fo.  •*  He  frequently 
'thought  it  was  done  by  his  father,  who,  willing  to  prevent  his  union  with 
/Ancelina,  had  conceived  the  idea  of  keeping  him  fequeHered  from  the 
-world  until  her  whom  he  loved  was  efiabliihed  in  it."  .  Thus,  as  the  fcene 
lay  in  Wales,  perhaps  the  fair  traiiQAtor  thought  it  right  to  adopt  the  com- 
mon 


tnoD  phta^eolog7  of  that  ancient  principality;  in  wUeK,  it  is  welt  ktM^ini« 
that  iur  or  her  is  tlie  i^fual  AibfUtute  for  be  oxjbt^  Notwithftandiog  thd« 
defcds,  the  iranilaiion  is  much  faperior  to  the  far  greater  part  of  the  mo* 
dern  tfanOations. 

t)IVimTY. 

The  liuiy  if  holdinvfast  the  Doctrine  rf  the  Gospel.  A  termini  prettied  at  a  C«»» 
vQcatim  fftheBisho/u  and  Clergy  (rf' the  Scotch  Episojhal  Church,  helden  at  I^u* 
renceihi,  in  the  Cvutfty  cf  Kincardine,  en  the^^th  bay  cf  Octo&er,  i804>;  and 
pukhshedtit  their  Request,  By  the  Right  Rev.  John  Skinner^  in  Aber-* 
deeti.  Senior  BtQiop  of  that  Church.  Uvo.  Pp.  44.  Aberdeen.  Printed 
by  J.  Chalmers  and  Co.     1804'. 

OUR  readers  win  obferTe,  that  the  title-page  of  this  little  work  bean  no 
pubiifber's  name,  unlef's  the  printers  adt  alfo  in  the  capacity  of  pub' 
litbets.  The  J  may,  Iherefbre,  perhaps>  be  indined  to  confider  it  as  intend* 
ed  only  for  private  circulation,  and,  of  confequence',  not  altogether  a  pro^ 
per  Cubject  for  our  remarks.  We  ourfelves  (hould  have  been  of  this  opt« 
nion,  if  the  publication  had  not  been  formally  announced,  either  by  ihe 
author  or  by  one  of  his  fiiend^,  in  our  own,  and  in  another  Review..  This 
circuiki  fiance,  we  think,  mult  obviate  the  charge  which  might. otherwife,  we 
are  fenfible,  be  brought  again/l  us,  pf  prefuaiing  to  fit  in  judgment  on  a 
work  which,  at  firfl  ^ght,  does  not  appear,  to  be  the  fabjeiFt  of  the  jttri(^ 
didion  of  our  tribunah  We  are  happy  that  fuch  an  impediment  has  beeq 
removed.  For,  though  this  publication  is  fmall  in  fixe,  it  is  of  great  im» 
portance,  not  fo  much,  indeed,  from  its  own  intrinfic  merits,  as  on  ac« 
count  of  the  occasion  to  vyhtch  it  owed  its  birth,  and  the  effeds  which  may 
reafonabiy  be  expected  to  proceed  from  it.  Thefe  are  both  entitled,  in  our 
humble  opinion^^  to  the  feri^us  atteihtion  of  the  public ;  and  we  (hould  have 
been  forry  if  we  had  been  precluded  from  delivering  our  fentimeiUs  with 
regard  fo  them. 

Our  readers  are  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  prefent  flate  of  the  Epif* 
copal  Church  of  Scotland.  (See  Anti-Jac.  Review,  Vol.  XVII,  Pp.  134— 
H5.)  The  Epifcopaiians  in  that  country,  confi fling,  not,  as  has  bf^n  Hli» 
herally  and  falCely  afRrtcd  by  a  calumnious  writer  in  the'Liteniry  Journal 
(S«e  our  XlXth  Vol.  Pp.  312,  213.),  of  a  few  oblcure,  mean  and  ignorant 
perfonit,  but  of  a  very  lar^e  proportion  of  the  mod  diftinguiflied  in  the  n»» 
ii<in  for  rank,  refpeaability,  intelligence,  and  influence,  have,  ever  fincc 
the  Revolution,  been  unhappily  divided  into  two  ditlind  parties^  holding 
no  communion,  and  exchanging  lew  tokens  of  Chriftian  fellowthip  with  one 
another.  Tlmt  this  was  a  difgraceful  and  deplorable  /"jje^lacle  we  need  not 
/f|K'at.  Every  welWnftrudled  Churchman  will  mojt  readily  avow  it,  and 
expreis  his  allonifhment  that  fuch  a  reparation  (hould  fubtifl  a  day  after  prac- 
ticable means  of  healing  it  could  be  found.  Since  the  penal  laws  werere* 
)>ealed  in  their  favour,  the  Scotch  BlQiops,  at  diiferent  times,  have  made, 
to  the  dilleutihg  Clergy  and  their  congregations,  overtures  of  conciltaiioa 
and  union.  But  although  thefe  overtures  were  embraced  by  a  few,  they  do  ' 
not  appear  to  have  been  generally  weighed  with  that  regard  to  principle 
which  their  importance  challenged,  and  which  every  conlcientious  Churcb- 
man  is  fuppofed  to  poilefs.    Whether  this  arofe  from  inadvertence,  or  from 
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■u>tiv«s  left  exouimible,  we  do  not  at  prefent,  inqnira;  nor  do  we  mean  to 
refume  the  fubjed  at  any  lengthy  having  formerly,  when  a  larger  w^k  of 
the  Right  Rev.  Preachier  was  under  our  review^  delivered  our  thoughts  on 
it  fully  and  without  referve.  It  was  obvious  however,  that  by  thole,  if  any 
fnch  there  were,  who  were  unfriend  Iv  to  the  union,  which  we  then  recom* 
mended,  a  plaufible  argument  might  be  advanced.  It  might  be  faid  that, 
although  it  was  to  be  prefuroed  that  the  Epifcopal  Church  of  Scotland  is  on 
thodoz  and  pure,  yet  this  prefiimption  was  merely  a  matter  ofcourtefy  ;  for 
that  her  rehgioos  tenets  were  not  publicly  known.  Thev  mighty  indeed,  be 
found ;  bvU  they  might  be  otherwile :  and  we  had  nofixea  flandard  by  which 
to  judge  of  them.  The  Scotch  £iAK>p8,  therefore,  very  wifely  relolved  to 
remove  this  objection.  They  convoked  a  general  meeting  of  their  Clergy 
ibr  the  parpo/e,  as  the  intimation  expreJed^  of  *'  eachibiting,  in  the  molt 
folemn  manner,  a  public  teflimony  of  tlieir  conformity  in  doarin^  and  dif. 
iripline  with  the  Church  of  England,  and  thereby,  removing  every  remain- 
ing obdacle  to  the  union  of  the  Epifcopalians  in  Scotland.'^  It  would  natu^ 
rally  cKcur  that,  for  promoting  thefe  delireable  ends,  no  Oep  could  be  taken  * 
by  the  Epifcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  more  likely  to  be  attended  with  fuc* 
cefs,  than  her  adopting  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England  as  the  Conr 
feffion  of  her  Faith.  This,  accordingly,  was  the  meafure  purfued.  The 
articles  were  fubfcribed  before  the  meeting  was  diOfoived ;  and  the  fubfcripr  • 
tion,  as  we  have  been  informed,  was  unanimous. 

Thus  has  the  Epifcopal  Church  of  Scotland  declared,  in  the  moft  folenm 
and  authentic  form,  that  her  Clergy  recognize,  andVill,  in  all  time  con^ 
ing,  be  required  to  fubfcribe,  the  39  Articles  of  the  Church  of  £^ng|and  aa 
|he  flandard  of  their  faith.     The  tranfadion  is  equally  bonourabie  to  both 
Churches,  ^f  which  the  union  is  now  as  intimate  and  complete  as  can  taki 
place  between  Churches  of  which  the  external  and  accidental  circumfikncet 
are  not  precifely  the  fame.    But  external  circum (lances,  yfe  need  not  ob« 
ferve,  neither  make  nor  unmake  a  Chridian  Church*    There  are  perfons  we 
know,  of  a  diflferent  opinion,  who  confider  an  eflablifllment  as  conitituting 
a  Church.     Qvrfentiments,  we  are  proud  to  proclaim,  are.  very  opppfite  to 
theirs:  nor  have  thefe  ientiments  been  hailjly  or  inattentivf:ly  formed.   On 
the  contrary,  thev  have  been  adopted  on  careful,  minulc,  and  long«cont4« 
nued' inquiry.     Our  maxims,  therefore,  of  Church  Government  ami  difci* 
pline  are  not  the  refult  of  educational  prejudice,  but  of  ferious  deliberate 
conviciion.     Of  courfe,  it  is  now  our  decided  opinion^  that  the  condu^of 
thofe Clergy  in  Epifcopal  Orders  who  ihall,  henceforth,  continue  to  officiate ' 
in  Scotland,  in  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the  prelates  of  that  country, 
will  be  defenlible  on  no  ecclefiaflical  principles.     In  every  thing  fpirituai, 
that  is,  every  thing  effenthil  to  the  nature  of  a  church  ;  in  conflitution,  doc* 
trine,  difcipline,  and  worfhip;  there  is  now  the  moil  perfect  agreement  be- 
tween the  Epifcopal  Church  o^Scothind  and  the  united  Churcn  of  England 
and  Ireland.  There  can,  therefore,  exid  no  Qiadow  of  reafon  why  the  Scotch 
Epifeopalians  (bould  ftill  exhibit  the  unfeemly  appearance  of  two  feparate 
commitniens.     We,  of  confequence,  are  fanguine  in  our  expe6lations,  that 
the  event  which  gave  rife  to  the  publication  before  us  will  put  an  immediate 
^nd  to  the  schism.     If -our  expectations  diould  be  difapppinted,  we  fhall 
know,  at  lea^4  where  to  lay  the  blame.     In  the  mean  time,  it  gives  us  pe» 
(Tuliar  pleafure  to  learn  that  the  fubfcription  of  the  Scotch  Epifcopal  Chi^rch 
to  our  excellent  articles  has  had  its  proper  effedi  on  one  of  the  rood  refped- 
ttlt  Cl«r» WP*  wK  ^W^  tb?  |t«fVol*tii>?i  \^y^  P%i»t«<|  i»/ Scotland 
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among  thofe  ^'ho  are  called  tke  Qualifi/J  E^iscofialiam.  This  gentleman,  mi- 
^ifler  tifa  large  artel  fifclhiona  We  congregation  in  Edinburgh,  con  fidered  him- 
felf  as  bound  iu  conloiencc,  by  the  fubk-ription  of  the  Scotch.  Epifcopal 
Chttrcb,  to  acknowledge  the  jurildidion  ot  her  prelates,  and  to  joiu  with 
ber  in  communion.  May  be  quickly  be  followed  by  all  his  brethren  !  Of 
the  moti^^es  by  wtrich,  on  this  occaiion,  he  wa$  aduated,  he  gave  a  brief 
and  perfpicuous  accjount  in  a  printed  addrds  to  ht«  congregation,  who,  de- 
fctving  of  no  lefs  prtiile  than  their  paflor,  perceived  the  propriety  of  the  flep 
which  he  advised,  and  gave  an  edifying  example  of  the  facriHcc  of  preju- 
dice to  confiftency,  principle,  and  a  fenfe  of  duty.  Tlie  addrefs,  which 
we  have  feen,  i«  highly  creditable  to  its  author,  and  places  the  quefiion 
in  the  moft  proper  point  of  view.  The  worthy  writer  of  it,  we  hope,  will 
have  the  g(»6dnefs  to  pardon  us  for  infbrting  the  introdu6tofy  paragraph^ 
which  is  as  follows. 

"  Th<h  Bilhops  and  Clergy  of  the  Epifcopal  Church  of  Scotland  having, 
at  a  Convention  held  at  Laurencekirk,  in  the  county  of  Kincardine,  on  the 
24*h^  of  Odtober  laft,  folemnl'y  fubfcribed  the  59  Articles  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland;  and  Itaving  by  thii  a6t,  given  the  moli  die- 
cifive  and  (al|isfa6tory  tellimony  of  their  agreement  with  that  Church  in  doc-^' 
trine  and  dilcipline,  there  remains  no  polfible  obje^ion  to  the  union  of  the 
two  Epifcopalian  parties  in  this  kingdom,  and  to  the  fubmiffion  of  the  Eng- 
lifti  plergj^  here  to  the  fpiritual  authority  of  the  Scotch  Biftiops.*- 

There  is  another  circumflance  attending  this.fubfcription  which  we  caa.- 
not  but  confider  as  of  the  higlieft  hnportance.  Our  readers  have  no  occa- 
fion  to  be  rt^minded  of  the  loud  and  clamorous  pertinacity  with  which  it  has 
been  of  late  contended,  by  a  pretty  numerous  party  among  us,  that  thts- 
doftrinesof  our  Church,  and  particularly  our  articles,  are  clearly  and  deft 
uitively  Calviniftic.  A.more  Impudent  and  falfc  ailbrtron,  ft  is  true,  was 
never  made,  as  hafl  been  demonllrated,  with  irredftible  force,  by  many  abte 
ftnd  maiterly  writers.  fTo  fuch  a  height,"  however,  of  arrogant  confidence 
tiave  our  Calvinitis,  of  late  years,  carried  tiieir  claims,  as  to  exclude,  with- 
out mercy,  from  the  chara6ter  of  "  Churchmen,"  all  who  will  not  acknow- 
ledge that  our  public  flandards  are  confu-mable  to  the  fmpious  blafphemiet 
ofCalvin.  "  JPi  then  are  the  true  C//urcIimfn,'*  fays  Mr.  Overton,  and  Iiif\ 
Dauheny  and  hh  associatuzve  riisseniers  {xom  the  Church  of  England.'*  It  Is 
Angularly  unlucky  for  thefe  modern  *•  Trik  Churchmen,'*  that  their  predeeeP 
Ibrs,  the  ancient  Calvinifts  of  this  kingdom,  (bould  have  been  of  an  opinion 
fo  oppofite  to  theirs.  But  thefe  ancient  Calvinifts^  as  they  were  unquel- 
iionably  more  learned,  fb.were  they  infinitely  more fefpedable  and  honeil  • 
than  their  fucceflbrs  of  the  preient  day.  They,  accordingly,  in  (lead  of  pre- 
tending that  their  tenets  were  already  fully  taught  in  the  flandards  of  th«. 
Church,  endeavoured  to  obtain  an  alteration  of  thefe  ftandards,  and  to  get 
iixch  eftabli filed  as,  without  any  anibiguity,  inculcated  the  doctrines  which 
they  had  embraced.  With  this  view  they  drew  up  the  Lambeth  Articles, 
^ntaininga  genuine  fyftem  of  Calvinifm.  To  procure  the  ratification  of 
thefe  articles  they  moved  iieaven  and  earth.  But  though  their  in^uence 
was  too  weak,  and  failed  of  fuccefs,  the  very  attempt  evinces,  beyond-  all 
controverfy,  that  they  did  not  think  the  ftandards  of  the  Church  Calviniftfc. 
Accordingly  when  afterwards,  for  the  punifhraent  of  our  fins,'Calvinifin  was 
allowed  to  ride  triumphant  on  the  rums  of  both  the  altar  and  the  throne,  wh&t 
did.the  Calvinifts  of  thofe  days  do  ?  If  our  prefent  Calvinifls  are  to  be  be- 
I^eved^  thofe  gentlemen  were  "  True  Churcbifcr^*  in  ^d<fcfrinr,  wbatevfer  itey 
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might  be  wiik  risj^ct  io'discijjifu^,  Thcy  had,  therefore,  no  need  of  a  new  fet 
of  artides,  afi  far  at  lead  as  dodrine  was  concerned.  But,  anfortimotely  ibr 
the  argument  of  our  opponents,  they  them felves  were  by  no  means  of  this 
opinion.  They  c-oinpiied  tlte  Wellminrter  Confeflion  of  Fattb,  a  fviiem  as 
unlike  the  fy  lie  in  of  our  articles,  and  as  purely  CaWini<Uc,  as  the  Lambeth 
Articles  theinfelves  were.  So  notor.oully  tal'o  is  it  that  the  ftandards  of  the 
Church  of  England  were  tiwr  represented,  by  Calvinifts  themlelves,  as  con- 
formable to  Calvinjl'm,  till  thele  men,  feeing  no  probability  remaining  of 
being  able  lo  obtain  the  eltablilhraent  of- Calvinifm  by  authority,  thought 
proper  to  change  their  modes  of  attack,  and  to  contend  that  their  tenets 
have  been  always  eliablithed,  contrary  to  the  conlcant  perfualion  of  their 
anceilors,  and  to  every  docuroenl  of  oar  an^-ient  hillory. 

But  what  will  thi«  reltlefs,  and  difrngonuou?;,  f>arty  fay  to  the  fubfcripi^ 
tion  of  the  Scotch  Epifcopal  Church  r  Thcv  are  f.>erpetnally  dinning  ourears 
with  the  cry  that  no  roan  can  hoiiefily  fubtctibe  our  articles  who  does  wot 
«tiderftand  them  ina  Calviniftic  fenie;  and  accordingly,  they  hefitate  n6t> 
in  very  plain  terms,  to  brand  the  majority  of  the  EnglKh  Clergy  as  ruefce- 
ijary,  unprincipled,  time-ferv  ing  knaves,  without-a  particle  of  honour,  hb- 
ligion,  or  confcicnce.  But  the  whole  Epifcopal  Church  of  Scotland  have 
i:anged  themfclves  in  oppoGtion  to  thele  gentlemen.  The  venerable  fe-. 
Ihersand  brethren  of  that  Church,  though  they  wifely  avoided  to  prefJsc  to 
their  fubfcription  any  explanation  of  the  articles,  yet,  as  folly  appears  from  , 
the  publication  before  us,  nnanim6ully  fubfcribed  them  in  an  An^ti-Cal- 
viNiSTic  SEK8B.     On  tbis  fad  we  reflect,  we  muft  frankly  acknowledge, 

*  with  lingular  and  unmingled  fatisfaCtion.  It  is,  indeed,  at  once  a  moft  gh)- 
rious  teftimony  to  the  caufe  of  truth,  and  a  nioli  honourable  proof  of  the 
fo«ndnefs,  fobriety,  ^nd  good  lenlc  by  which  the  members  of  that  Rere-. 
rend  Body  are  diftinguiflied.  The  manly  and  open  declaration  of  their  fen- 
timentswith  regard  to  the  AntiCalvinifm  of  our  articles,  will  (we  doubt 
not,  or  rather,  we  certainly  fbreiee)  expofe  them  to  the  iharpeft  ihafts  *©f 
calumny,  and  to  the  keenelt  reproach  which  can  be  darted  agaiiift  tiiem  by 
OUT  fen€tificd  and  "  Evangelical  True  ChurcJtmenJ*'  This  party,  in  tnith,  may 
be  pardoned,  if  they  ibould  be  a  iltle  difcompofed  by  the  evem  in  queftron: 
fof,  undoubtedly,  it  gives  Inch  a  blow  to  their  caufe  as  they  were  not  ' 
prepared  for,  and  as  fijey  cannot  but  feel  with  mod  |>ainf«l  lendbility.  On 
tiie  other  4iand,  the  Anti-Jacobin  Reviewers,  who  have  never  ceafed,  fora 
nom<«nt,  to  oppofe  the  infolent,  wild,  unfounded,  and  an fcri plural  preten- 
fions  of  thefe  men,  may,  w6  hope,  l>e  allowed  to  congratulate  themfelvies 
on  this  powerful  acceltit>n  of  ftrei^gth  to  their  interelh  They  regard  it  as  a 
now,  and  a  pleafmg  proof  that  their  labours  have  been  rightly.  dire6led. 
Such  a  fudfrage  cannot  foil  to  animate  their  courage,  and  to  increafe  their 
confidence.     The   efforts  which  they  have  already  tnade  have  not,  they 

.  trufl,  been  altogether  ufelefs ;  and, 'in  future,  they  will  not  fleep  at  their 

.  pofft.     Error,  upheld  by  diiingenaous  arts,  may'llourifli  for  a  time:  but. 

^  "  Magna  EST  v-ERiTAS,  et*  pr^Valebit/' 

The  little  work  which  has  (uggefted  the  foregoing  remarl;s  contains  more 
matter  than  we  expeCied  to  find  in  it.  For  though  the  title-page  announ- 
ces/>nly  a  Sermon,  the  publication  confifis  of  two  diftinci  parts,  each  of 
wbich  we  ftiall  notice  briefly  in  its  order.  The  text  of  the  Right  Reverend 
Preacher  is  2.  Tim.  i.  13,  Aftera  pertinent  fntrodudion  relating,  partly^ 
to  the  cir-cumflanoes  of  the  Church  over  which  he  prejdes,  and,  partly^td] 
the  antiquity,  univerfality,  and  noceffity  <rt  formulas  of  faith,  for  gnardftig 
.         .  the  ' 
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the  prioiitiVe  do^rineofthegoTpe]  again (1  t\\e  conflani  attempts  of  heretici 
to  prevent  it,  the  learned  prelate  comes  to  fpeak  of  the  articles' of  the  Uoi- 
ted  Church.  Ofthefe  he  takes  a  furvey,  rapid^  indeed,  as  was  neceflarily 
the  cafe,  but  comprehenfive.  This  fbrvey  confiitutes  the  body  of  the  dil* 
courfe,  which  concludes  with  es^nedly  reoommending  to  the  audience  the 
meafure  of  fubfcription. 

The  learned  prelate's  obfervations  on  the  feveral  articles  are,  for  tbemoft 
part,  judicious,  though  we  are  not  furo  that  with  every  one  of  them  we  could 
heartily  concur.  As  a  fpecimen  we  (hall  lay  before  our  readers  what  is  faid 
of  the  (eventeenth. 

f*  Of  all  the  articles  now  under  our  comfideration,  none  has  afS^rded  mora 
fcopefor'crjticifm  and  controverly  than  the  seoenteenth,  on  the  fubjedof  pre* 
deflination;  fome  contending,  very  firenuoufly  that  at  ought  to  be  vnder- 
flood  in  the  rigorous,  exclufive,  Calviniftic  fenfe;  and  others  fliewing  with 
^  more  clearn^ts  of  evidence,  that'this  is  not  the  fenfe  which  the  Church  of 
{England  h^a  ever  attached  to  it.  The  latter  opinion  has  of  late  been  fo  ably 
fdpporUsd  by  fomc  eminent  writers  of  that  Church,  that  we  might  juftly 
copfider  the  queftion  as  fairly  laid  to  reft,  and  nrf  room  left  for  fiirring  up 
any  farther  difpute  in  regard  to  it:  Yet  I  fufpe^,  ;thcre  is  too  much  reafon 
^ofear,  that  the  miftaken  abettors  of  that  violent  party,  who  have  lately  ar- 
rogated to  themfelvesthe  title  of '/iw^  Churchmen,  will  Hill  continue  to  infift, 
like  true  fons  ofOalvin,  rather  than  of  the  Church,  that  God  has  from  all' 
eternity  predeftinoted  one  part  of  mankind  to  everlailing  hjippinefs,  and  the 
other  to  endlefs  mifery,  and  has  done  fo,  as  they  are  pleafed  to  fay,  by  his 
owrp  good  pleafure,  and  for  his  greater  glory.  But  that  fuch  an  arbitrary, 
unconditional,  cKclufive  fcheme  of  falvalion,  is  not  the  doftrine  of  the 
Churuh  of  England,  has  been  fo  fully  apd  fatisfadoriiy  evinced  by  the  now 
Archdei^con  ofSalilbur;^  [Mr.  Daubeny],  the  Dekn  of  Peterborough,  and 
the  ftill  greater  authority  of  the  Lord  Bifhop  of  Lincoln,  thal»  for  my  owq 
part,  I  fee  not  (he  lead  ground  lefl  fur  any  folid  obje6lion  to  the  true  and 
genuine  fenfe  of  this  article,  efpecially  when  guarded  with  this  very  jufl  and 
appropriate  concluHon,  that  *  we  mull  receive  God's  promifes  in  fuch  wife, 
as  they  be  generally  fet  forth  to  us  in  holy  fcripture ;  and  in  our  doings  that 
will  of  God  is  to  be  followed,  which  we  haveexprefsly  declared  unto  us  in 
the  word  of  God:'  and  no  truth,  I  am  fure,  is  more  dearly  revealed  in  that ' 
word  than  that '  God  fent  his  fon  to  be  the  propitiation  for  the  fins  of  the 
whole  world  ;'  and  that '  Jefus  Chrifl  gave  himfelf  a  ranfom  for  all."  Ac« 
cording  to  which  declaration,  every  child  of  the  Church  of  England  \%  taught 
to  fay  *  1  believe  in  God  the  Son,  who  hath  redeemed  me  and  all  man* 
kind.'  !How  then  can  it  be  faid  that  he  has  cnfy  redeemed  a  few  [redeemed 
only  a  few],  and  left  the  reft  to  perifli,  by  ari  eternal,  irreverlible  decree?" 
(Pp.  16—21.) 

THefe  fentrments  are,  furely,  found  andj\ift;  but  neither  of  this  ptflage, 
nor  of  the  difcourfe  in  general,  will  that,  we  think,  be  faid  which  is  faid, 
by  Ovid,  of  the  palace  of  the  Sun :  "  Afnterkm  supcrabai  9futs**  To  fay  the 
truth,  the  learned  prelate's  ftyle  ftill  continues  to  be,  in  numerous  infranccs, 
dis/igured  by  the  fame  inaccuracy  and  flovenlinefs  of  manner  of  which,  on  a 
former  occaiion,  ^e  complained.  Of  the  late  Lord  Gardendonc,  wbo 
built  and  endowed  the  Epifcopal  Chapel  at  Laurencekirk,  the  Bi(ho|>  fays 
that  **  at  an  early  period  of  life,  he  was  required,  in  his  judicial  capacity,  to 
inhibit  i\\2X{?imereUgiousworshiA  and  service,  to  which  in  matitre  old  age,  be 
wa>  pleafed  to  givebU  public  wa^on,  by  rai&ng  this  edi&ej  9iid  niaking, 

befides^ 
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beiidet,  abAIpg  proviilon  for  the  due  celebration  of  i//'-  (P.  4.)  This  i% 
plainly  unsraounatical.  Fn  the  faoie  page  the  village  of  Laurencekiik  is 
laid  to  be  Ih^  *'  moil  centrie  and  convenient  place/'  lo  whicfi  the  Scotch  Bi- " 
Hiops  and  Clergy  could  refort.  Thi.'t  U  not  Km^ii.li.  In  a  note  lo  the  fame 
page,  Lord  Gardendone  is  (aid  to  **  havt>  afterwards  aflilled,  with  theut- 
moft  readinefs*  iq  proci'riog  the  repeal  of  tfuit  Mex^  and  unnecelfary  fia- 
tUte  ;^  wbeo  no  particular  flatute  bad  been  previouHy  meniiondd.  We 
ihall  yet  tranlcribe  one  paflbge  more,,  of  which  the  matter  is  excellent,  but 
of  which  the  expreflion  caimot  be  praiied.  If  ihe  punduation  be  right,  'of 
one  of  the  fontence^s  tjye  fente  is  incomplete;  ^nd  if  (he  punduaiiOn  be 
wroogj  the  lenience  \^  enormously  aulcwarJ  aiid  ill-cuiifiructed.  At  all 
events,  our  leaders  will  immediately  d:fcover  the  common  Scotfitifm  of 
vttU  for  shalL 

'*  One  obvious  confoquence  of  the  refolution  [which]  we  form  (his  day,^ 
will,  1  IraH,  be  the  evincing  on  our   par.t  Cuch  a  fincere  defire  ^f  union' 
among  thofeof  the  Kpilcopal  perfuaiion,  as  can  no  longer  be  called  in  quef- 
tion,  »«r  [or]  tracer!  to  any  other  motive,  than  an  ardent  zeal  to  promote 
that  gracious  purpofe,  for  which  Chriliians  arc  united  in  one  myltical  body, 
even  the  mutual  comfort  and  edification  or  its  members;  and  that  every  part 
may  contribute  its  iliare  to  fupport  and  forward  Ihe  wh^ile  in  the  way  of  fal- 
vation  and  peace.     Any  fucb  poriiun  of  this  fiieiidly  aid  and  encourage- 
naent  as  we  can  afford,  may,  no  doubt,  appear  U>  •  e  very  I'mall  and  inligni- 
ficant,  when  held  o^it  to  a  Church  t;<labll(hed  by  law,  and  enjoying  all  the 
Security  which  may  beexpedtcd  from  the  power  and  proledion  oftlie  fecu 
br  arm:  and  yet,  when  we  daily  fee,  or  he^r  of  the  imminent  danger  to 
which  the  Church  of  England  Is  expoied,  notwithllahding  \\m  powtrtul  de- 
fence, if  not  of  being  overborn  by  outward  violence,  yet  certamly  of  being 
fecretly  i^odermined  by  the  treachery  of  thole,  wh^  affecting  lo  keep  wiih- 
inher  pale,  are  ready  to  break  from  it  whenever  an  opportunity  offers,  and 
OQ^ny  Xiich  occafion,  would  be  prnjod  to  fee  her  humbled,  to  trample  oji 
ner  authority^  and  lay  her  honour  in  the  dull.     When  we  think  ferioufly  of 
tbefe  things,  and  look  forward  to  what  may  be  the  fatal  confequ^nces  of  fo, 
much  fpirilual  pride,  and  contc^mpi  of  all  order  and  dignity,  we  wt//  furely 
efteem  it  our  duty  to  do  what  we  can  to  prevent  the  diie  eii'e6ts  of  this  level- 
ling, licentious  spirit,  and  give  ev^ry  public  teitimony  of  our  earned  defire 
topreferve  both  the  purity  of  doctrine,  and  regularity  of  apoilolic  fuccei^ 


my  brethren,  you  will  all  cordially  join  with  me,  and  in  evfery  moafafe  that 
may  ferve  to  flic w  how  well  we  are  diipofed  to  hold  fall  our  profeflion,  even 
M  St.  Paul  exhorted  Timothy  to  hold  laft  the  form  of  found  words  '  in  faith 
and  love  which  is  in  Chria  Je(us."  (Pp.  .30,  31.) 

The  feccBui  part  of  the  jmblicalion  conlifts  of  an  Appendix,  containing 
^t  fub.^ance  ot  an  addrels  to  the  meeting  by  another  prelate,  Bidiop  Jolly 
of  Moray,  and  alio  the  Addrels  of  a  Mr.  Skinner  of  Forfar,  both,  recom-' 
mending  fubjcription  to  the  articles,  and  both  declaring  that  the  articlea 
ought  to  be  underftood  in  an  Anti-Calvinillic  fenfe.  The  Bilhop*s  Addrefa 
w  interefling,  being  modeft,  learned,  argumentative,  and  plain.  The 
worthy  prelate  ihews  hirafelf  perfe^Jy  acquainted  with  the  History  of  our 
Articles, ^nd  with  the  principal  circumflances  from  which  the  notions  ofthe 
compilers  on  the  points  now  difputtd  between  Calviiiills  and  Ai)ti-Calvi* 
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nifla  may  be  moft  certainly  inferred.  JVe  were  therefbre>  we  confefs,  ex- 
ceedingly furpriied  at  the  affirmation  in  one  of  the  notes  to  this  addi'efs,  that 
H E  Y  Li K  was  contemporary  with  Calvin  and  Cranmer.  The  note,  after 
quoting,  from  Daubepy's  Findici^,  in  excellent  patfage  relating  to  the 
Koyal  Declaration,  proceeds  thus:  "Very  jiiftly,  then,  was  it  obferved 
by  one  of  the  Clergy  prefent  at  our  meeting,  that*  if  the  difciple  of  Calvin 
holds  to  the  literaland  grammatical  lenfe  of  the  Articles  as  the  anch<>Fofhi» 
foul,  he  has  been  clearlv  convidled  of  leaning  only  to  a  broken  reed>  infiead 
of  an  anchor  fxtre  and  (^edfafl :  for  prejudice  itfelf  mutl  yield  to  faCt<,  as 
tads  are  ftubborn  things/  and  in  addition  to  thofe  now  produced,  we  ar« 
inform^  by  a  cmtemjtorafy  writer,  that  Calvin's  offer  of  afli fiance  in  condut:* 
ting  the  reformation  in  England,  was  rejected  by  Cranmer;  '  for/  fays  Hey- 
lin,  '  the  Arch^iQiop  knew  the  man/'  (P.  40.)  Whoever  was  the  writer 
of  this  note,  we  are  fully  convinced  that  it  was  not  Bi(hop  Joily.  He  is 
evidently  too  well  informed  a  man  to  be  capable  offuch  conftimmatc  igno« 
ranee  as  Is  here  difplayed :  for  every  body  knows  that  Heylin's  Hif&ria 
Quinquairticularis  was  publifhed  confiderably  ader  the  middle  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century.  ^ 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Skinner  of  Forfar,  the  author,  as  k  appears,  of  the 
obfervation  mentioned  above,  we  fee  not,  we  confefs,  the  realbn,  whj  (a 
confpicuous  a  place  has  been  here  afHgned  him  in  preference  to  the  refl  of 
his  brethren.  Many  of  them,  it  is  to  l>e  fuppofed,  delivered  their  fenfi- 
ments  in  the  meeting.  Their  fpeeches,  however,  have,  in  our  opinion, 
been  judicioafly  fupprefled,  if  that  which  is  here  afcribed  to  Mr.  Skinner 
was  confidered  as  poflefFed  offuch  eminent  excellence  as  to  entitfe  it  to  lb 
marked  and  prominent  a  pre-eininence.  The  gentleman,  however,  is,  an- 
doubledly  defirous  that  what  he  faid,  on  this  occadon,  (hould  be,  as  ^eiie« 
rally  as  poffible,' known,  Wefhall,  therefore,  we  queftion  not,  do  him  a 
gratification  by  inferting  it.  Having,  we  are  told,  "  requeued  permrffion 
to  quote  fome  authorities,  which  he  bad  been  at  pains  to  collect  for  his  own^. 
fatisfiiflion,  from  a  few  of  the  raoft  approved  writers  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land,  tending  to  (hew  that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  that  Church  are  nei- 
ther Calviniflic,  Antinomian,  nor  Erailian,"  he  concluded  by  a  declaration' 
to  the  following  effeft. 

'•  Impreded,  therefore,  as  I  am  with  the  force  of  thofe  arguments,  which 
I  have  had  the  honour  of  ftating  to  this  venerable  audience,  I  do  now  wil- 
lingly, and  0x  animo,  confent  to  the  adoption  of  the  Articles  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  the  Articles  of  the  Church  to  which  I 
belong,  acknowledging  all  and  every  one  of  them  to  be,  in  my  opinion, 
n^r(>euble  to  the  word  ot  God.  For,  to  ufe  the  language  of  Mr.  Faber,  in 
Ins  Thoughts  en  the  Cahinistic  and  j^ryninian  Controversy,  after  matjire  invefti- 
gullon  1  find,  that  to  the  Calvinift  the  Articles  declare  the  do61rine  of  DnV 
verfal  Rcdemptiot) ;  to  the  Pelagian  they  aflert  the  exiftence  of  original  fin  ; 
to  Ihb  Antinomian  they  declare,  that  good  works  are  a  sine  qua  non  of  fiilva- 
tion,  though  not  the  meritorious  caufe  of  it:  tp  the  Latitudinarian  they 
avow,  that  they  are  to  be  had  accurfed  who  prefume  to  fay  that  every  man 
ftall  be  faved  by  the  law  or  fedt  which  he  profefTeth,  fo  that  he  be  diligent 
to  frame  his  life  according  to  that  law  and  the  h'ght  of  nature ;  while  thcj 
teach  the  Romanifl,  that  we  are  accounted  righteous  before  God,  only  for* 
the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  JeCus  Chrift,  by  faith,  and  neithier  fot 
our  own  works  or  defcrvings,  nor  for  the  fupercrogatory  works  of  faints.*^. 
(Pp.  44;  43.)  '  .       .  •  .        . 


ClUtk  /em,  wui  th  PhiliJIhiis  pit  t9  Flight.  A  Smntn  frtmhd  at  Gmafifr^ 
By  the  Rev.  John  fialman.  Chaplain  to  General  FhiliipfOD's  late  kegx- 
ment  of  20th  Light  Dragoons,  on  Wednofday,  jO^.  i9ch«  being  tlie  Day 
appointed  for  a  General  Faft.  4to.  Pp.  22.   i$*6i.  Turner,  Cirencefter. 

THIS  (erinon« . preachod  on  the  faft-day  in  1803,  has  but  very  Utelj 
net  our  eye.  The  text,  one  of  the  jnpd  appropriate  that  could  be  I'eieAed 
for  the  porpofe,  U  taken  fiom  i  Sam.  xyii.  the  44th,  45th«  46:h«  and  47ch 
▼erfes,wfiich  contain  the  boadfnl  defiance  of  the  champion  of  the  PhiJiHiAesr 
vhotrofted  in.  his  bodily  ptowtfs,  in  his  fword,  in  hiAfpe:ir,.and  his  ihield; 
and  the  courageous  anfwer  of  the  youthful  ihepbe^^d^of  Ifrael,  who  phced 
his  trali  in  the  Lord.  Perhaps  no  pa"nge  in  the  facred  writings  is  more 
Aronglv  illuiUatlve  of  ««r  fituation  than  this;  whether  we  confider  the  na* 
nireof  the  enemy  whom  we  have  to  encounter;  the  objcA  which  he  has 
in  view ;  or  the  means  by  which  he  fecks  to  accompliOi  it.  The  preacher 
avails  himfelf  of  thi<  ii.'nilarity  the  more  Urongly  tp  unprefs  on  the  anind» 
of  his  congregation  the  indifp^^niible  necefiiry  of  imitating  the  piety^  Whiles 
weemalate  the  courage*  of  David.  The  m^//Wof  his  argument  is  thus 
ftMcd  by  himfelf : 

I.  «*  To  plead  the  caufe  of  ray  country  again/l  the  infoleni  provoca-* 
tion  and  violent  aggrefiion^  of  our  enemies,  ajid  our  right  tq  couuterad^ 
their  deftro^live  machi'nations  againfl  us.  ^       ^ 

II.. «' To  ex  poll  u  late  with  thofe  who  maintain,  that  to  repel  force  by 
ferce,  is  inconfiftent  with  ChriAianity,  and  on  that>ac(;ount  withhold  their 
afiftance  in  the  liational  defence. 

Ill*  *'  To  conAder  by  what  meani  we  may  hope  to  defeat  th?  wicked! 
parpofe  of  thu  ambitious  and  vengeful  expedition  with  which  we  are 
threatened." 

In  porftting  the  fecond  branch  of  hisdifcufEon,  the  Preacher  remonflrates 
with  conftderable  energy,  againft  the  Arange  perveriion«  of  Scripture^  by. 
which  (he  Quakers  endeavour  to  maintain  their  prepofterous  do^ine  of 
non-refiHance  to  la  inveterate  enemy  who  feeks  to  overthrow  the  altar 
and  the  throne,  and  to  annihilate  us  as  a  nation.  On  this  fubje6t»  as  our' 
readers  will  recollefl,  we  took  a  very  early  oppdrtunity  of  cxprefling.  our 
fcatimencs*  with  that  ftrength  which  the  occaiion  feemed  not  merely  to 
jofttfy  hot  to  require ;  and  they  will  naturally  expect,  therefore,  our  pcr- 
hQt  concurrence  with  Mr.  Bulman,  in  the  view  which  he  has  taken  0/ the 
^neftion. 

Towards  the  conclufion  of  his  difcoorfe,  he  forcibly  exhorts  his  hearers' 
to  a  lineere  repentance  of  their  fins,  and  a  radical  amendhient  of  their  lives, 
ai  the  only  ground  of  confidence  in  the  protection  of  the  Lord  of  hofls ;  and 
he  oilers  fome  very  excellent  admonitions  to  military  mei^,  in  refpect  of  thofe 
rices,  and  of  thofe^ns  to  which  they  are  particularly  addicted.  In  fhort,  the 
whole  difcourfc  breathes  a  fpirit  of  fervent  loyalty  and  of  Chriftiamty, 
and  is  well  adapted  to  the  occafion  on  which  it  was  delivered}  and  if  the 
language  be  fometimes  too  familiar  to  fatisfy  the  nice  ear  of  a  polilhed 
auience,  it  is  but  fair  to  prefnme  ^hat  it  was  the  bell  calculated  to  pleafe 
and  to  imprefs  the  myids  of  tl^at  congregation   before   which  it  was- 

preach^  «. 

-,  J       ^        I  •  ji  -'-      -^-  -  -     -,-  - 

*  We  have  received,  on  the  fubject  of  this  fermout  a  humorous  appeal 
from  the  fentence  of  fome  of  our  critical  breth^eoi  wtUch.  is  intended  for. 
^ttuOA  in  our  next  number. 
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prayers;  colfe&s>  and  admomdons,  better  cailculated  for  pttfoes  (6  uitliap* 
piiy  fitoated  coald  fcarcely  be  ^nade.    It  reieds  great  credit  on  Mr« 
Yonge ;  and  we  ihoold  be  glad  to  fee  it  adopted  in  other  county  goals. 
The:  tradl«  though  printed^  is  not  publifitdi  buc  any  magiflrate*  defiroiB  of 
having  a  cppy  for  the  parpofe  of  incrodacing  the  manual  into  any  other 

foal,  may  obtain  onej  by  application  to  Mr.  Yonge  j  at  Corn  wood.  Ivy 
ridge>  Devon.  • 

l^iety  and  Courage t  a  Sermon,  freached  in  Portland  Chafel^  ^  Sunday  Mormmg, 
ijth  July,  1803.  By  the  Rev.  John  Crofts,  A.M.  Miniftcr  of  Portland 
Chapel.  PMjbed  iy  particular  Requeft,  The  Second  EMtion.  i8mo.  Pp.22. 
3d.  or  2s.  6d.  per  dozen.     Hatchard. 

PIETY  and  courage  are  here  enforced  with  manly  eloquence  and  widi 
truly  religious  fervour,  in  an  excellent  difcourfe  from  the  fourteenth  and 
two  fucceeding  verfes  of  the  nineteenth  chaper'  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Kings'.  '  The  fimilariiy  between  our^  prefent  fituation  and  that  of  the  If- 
raelites  when  Jerufalem  was  threatened  with  deftrudion  by  Sennacherib, 
king  of  Aflyria,  is  rendered  peculia/ly  flriking  by  the  very  appofite  nian- 
ner  in  which  it  is  here  exhibited.  But  whether  we  coniider  the  manner  or 
the  mattir  of  this  difcourfe,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  beft  that  have  been 
publiihed  £nce  the  renewal  of  hoflilities. 

7Ar«  plain  Rea/ons  againfi  feparating  from  the  Eftahhjhid  CJwrch,  By  Edward 
Pcarfon,  B.  U.  Re6lor  of  Rempftone,  Nottinghamlhire.  iSmo.  Pp.  36. 
Tupman,  Nottingham.     Hatchard,  London. 

THESE  three  plain  reafons  are:  i.  Becaufc  unity  among  ChriiUaHs  b 
in  joined  in  Scripture.  2.  Becaufe  uniformity  of  public  nmrfirip  among  ChriA' 
tians,  who  are  in  habits  of  intercourfe  with  each  ocher,  is  a  necefTary  meant 
of  prejerving  unity,  3.  Becaufe,  to  join  in  the  eftabliihed  form  of  public 
worihip,  is*  part  of  that  obedience  which  we  owe  to  our  civil  rulers,  Thefe 
i^afons  are  ilrongly  fupported  by  various  paf&ges  in  the  New  Teftament; 
and  by  a  feri'es  of  well-dtgefted  and  well-applied  argument.  We  ftrenu- 
oufly  recommend  this  valuable  little  trad  to  the  attentive  pernfal  of- all 
thofe  diifenters,  by  whom  the  lajl  of  thefe  three  reafons  will  noc  be  C6n- 
iidered  as  an  additional  motive  for  feparuuon. 

i>Tateffaron,  or  the  Hiftory  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chnf,  ccmpikdfrom  the  Four  Gojkls, 
at^cording  to  the  authorized  Englijh  Verjum,  nvith  Brief  Notes,  Pradical  and  Ex" 
planatoiy  y  to  which  are  prefixed  a  Map  of  thx  Holy  Land,  and  an  Intriukction* 
By  the  Rev.  T.  Thirlwall,  M.  A.  Editor  of  the  Latin  Diateflarbn,  lately 
publiihed,  in  ufum  Scholarum.    llludrated  with  two  Engravings.    8vo. 

Pp.  3.44.     Rivingtons.     1S03.  . 

f 

HAVING,  in  a  former  volume,  reviewed  the  Latin  Diate&ron  of  dm. 
zealous  divine  fomewhat  at  length,  and  having  bedowed  on  it  tjiofe  com- 
mendations which  it  nnqueftionably  deferved,  Httle  remains  for  us  to  do^ 
in  refpedof  this  Englifh  edition,  but  to  obferve  that  it  is  entitled  to  iLfnilar 
praife.  The  cranflation  is  faithful,  without  being  fervile ;  and  plain  and 
perfpicuous,  without  being  vulgar.  The  notes  are'ihort  but  nfeful  to  the 
generality  of  readers ;  and  the  introduftion  contains  a  brief  account  of  the 

four 
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fomx  cTU^Iifay  and  of  the  differ&(  fedb  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
lultor/. 

There  is  a  fnialler  edition  of  this  work  printed  for  the  nfe  of  fchools. 

EDUCATION. 

Ja  ImtroJuctiam  tM  the  Us€  ^  the  Globes  ^fot  the  Use  tf  hth  Sexes ;  fiarticulariy  Jf 
simd  for  Scheois  mtd  Jirivate  Teachers.  By  John  Greig,  private  Teacher 
of  Writing,  Geography,  and  Practical  Mathematics;  and  Author  of  th« 

*-  Young  Ladies  Nevvr  Guide  to  Arithmetic,  &c.  1  vo).  12mo.  Pp.  1^2. 
Crolby.   1805. 

THE  purpofe  of  the  treatife  before  us,  is  to  facilitate  praStcal  inftruc- 
tion ;  and  il  is  peculiarly  adapted  fur  aflifling  pupils,  and  alfo  dire6l- 
ing  teachers.  The  author  obferves  a  judicious  medium.  Me  goes  fkr  be- 
yond the  mere  elements,  without  extending  to  a  difficult  and  abflruf^- 
ijftem,  which  would  fo  ill  fuit  the  comprehenHon  of  learners :  the  whole 
•f  the  performance,  both  in  materials  and  arrangement,  dembnflrates  the 
writer  to  potfefs  a  great  degree  of  preceptorial  experience  and  ikiU.  Ue 
leads  the  mind,  ftcp  by  ftep,  from  (imple  principles  to  complex  operations 
and  important  reTults. 

.  The  tbiiowing  is  his  own  flatement  of  the  contents  which  we  -fhall  quote 
tb  the  reader,  as  it  exhibits  both  the  heads  of  the  work,  and  the  order  in 
which  it  proceeds.  It  contains  definitions  and  problems  in  geometry ;  the 
ftereographic  projedlion  of  the  fphere;  the  ufe  and  progrefs  of  geography 
andalirunomy;  its  defcription  oF  the  principal  lines  on  the  gldbes,  wita 
the  application  of  them  by  f<>rt;y-(ix  problems  on  the  terre/lrial,  and  twenty* 
two  on  the  cejellial,  with  the  ufe  ot  the  analemma  and  Aiding  hour  circle, 
felecled  with  particular  attention;  likewife  a  reprefcntation  and  epitome 
of  the  folar  fyftcm,  armillary  fphere,  comets,  fixed  ilars,  confleilations,  &c. 
To  which  is  added  a  variety  of  curious,  entertaining,  and  ufefulparodoxes; 
with  fome  queftions  and  aniwers  by  way  of  application. 

The  introdudory  view  of  pra6lical  geometry  prefents  a  conctfe  but  clear 
account  both  of  the  definition  and  problems,  the  knowledge  of  which  is 
r^quiiite  for  comprehending  geography.  When  our  author  arrives  at  the 
proper  objed  of  his  work,  he  prefixes  hiflorjj  to  Icience,  and  rives  a  very 
])erfpicaous  and  fatlsfaclory  narrative  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  ofgeogiraphv; 
and  naturally  mcludes  the  means  which  were  employed  for  afcertaining  the 
fhape  and  meafure  of  the  earth.  Next  comes  an  explanation  of  the  linus 
on  the  terrelirial  globe,  which  is  followed  by  the  various  problems  which 
explain  the  ufe  of  that  globe.  From  geography  he  proceeds  to  altronomy, 
and  obferves  the  fame  judicious  mode  of  prefixing  hiftory  to  fcience.  Thence 
he  cpndufis  us  to  the  folar  fyflem  on  the  Newtonian  principles,  and  pro* 
ceeds  to  eclipfes.  Having  given  a  view  of  the  heavens,  he  explains  the 
ufe  of  the  celeflial  globe;  by  propofing  and  folving  the  problems  which \ 
apply  to  that  obje^,  he  follows  this  folution  by  twenty  geographical  theo- 
rems; by  Marions  paradoxes,  geographical,  agronomical,  and  philofophicai, 
tbat  are  well  ^Ued  for  intefefling  the  curiofity,  and  fharpening  the  inge<p 
nuity  of  youths.  The  work  doles  with  the  application  of  its  principles  and 
rules  to  a  variety  of  cafes. 

N4'  SucW 
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Such  is  (he.  fubflance  of  the  treatiYe  which  is  ilfeirwell  oalcakted  far 
conveying  itiltrujflion,  ana  demon  fi rates  the  author  to  be  thoroughly  con* 
verfant  in  the  profefiion  of  the  teacher.  Under  this  co'nvi^ion  we  recoro* 
mend  this  performance  of  Mr.  Greig,  not  only  to  private  teachers,  but  to 
tpaflers  and  miitreires  of  feminaries,  and  all  others  who  are  entruitcxi  with 
the  tuition  of  youth. 

T^  History  of  Man  in  a  savage  and  cl-Mlxcd  State^  loritten  in  a  familiar  S/iU, 
and  adajtted  U  the  Cajtaciiies  if  Youth,  Printed  for  Tegg  and  Caflieman« 
at  the  Eccentric  Book-warehoufe,  St.  John  Vflreet,  Welt  Smithfield.  Pp. 
176.  ^^mo. 

THIS  is  a  very  inftrudlive  and  well-Written  work,  and  well  calculated 
to  ;fib  d  much  entertainment  to  the  youth  of  both  fexes;  it  it,  an  the 
aullior  oblerves  in  the  preface;  "  free  from  every  indeh'cacy,"  which  can 
feldom  be  afTertedwith  truth  of  publications  of  this  nature.  It  is  intended 
as  the  firft  volume  of  a  work  intitled  the  Minor's  Magaicine;  and  ifthe  fub-' 
Sequent  numbers  be  as  pleafing  as  t!ie  one  now  under  conlideratioji,  we  do 
not  helitate  to  fay  that  it  will  be  generally  well  received. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  firfl  to  give  a  concife  but  corre^  and  perfpicaouf 
defcription  of  the  perlon,  manners,  drefs,  religion,  and  warlike  inflruraents 
of  the  earliefl  inhabitants  of  different  countries  in  the  world;  and  then  to 
furnilh  a  particular  defcription  of  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  every  country. 

As  fpecimens  of  the  work,  we  prefent  our  readers  with  the  following 
extradls :  ' 

Under  the  article  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  the  anthor  ob*^ 
ferves,  "  It  is  generally  allowed  that  the  Engliili  are  brave,  and  jealous  of 
♦heir  liberties; 'they  are  induftrious  and  laborioui;;  they  love  liberal  arts, 
and  are  capable  of  carrying  them  to  per  feci  i  on ;  they  are  humane  and 
friendly,  but  blunt,  and  not  ^nd  of  compliments.  The  common  people,  in 
general,  have  a  too  contemptuous  idea  of  foreign  nations;  and  ibmetimef 
treat  foreigners  with  rudenefs.  The  Englilh  are  loyal,  coora^eous,  good 
foldiers;  and  the  firH  feamen  in  the  world !  The  epifcOfNil  religion  is  the 
prinpipal  and  efrabliflied  religion  of  England;  but  every  other  religion  is' 
toferated  throughout  the  the  nation." 

The  WeKb  and  the  Irifh  are  noticed  under  the  above  article;  bttt  we 
are  much  furprifed  that  the  author  has  not  given  us  any  charaderof  the 
Scotch. 

The  author  gives  the  following  defcription  under  the  article  "Chincfe/' 
of  wbat  we  call  the  magic  lantern  : 

•*  Nollnng  exceeds  the  refped  (hewn  by  children  to  their  parents,  and 
by  fchqiars  to  their  mailers.  They  fpcak  little,  and  never  fit  down  in  the?r 
prefence ;  on  their  birth-day,  and  other  occafions,  they  falufe  them  on  their 
Knees,  and  with  their  foreheads  feveraj  times  touch  the  ground.  In  the  ce- 
lebration of  their  felttvals  the  Chinefe  are  exf  remdy  prol^e.  At  their  feafl  of 
lanterns  every  city  and  village,  the  fhores  of  the  Tea,  and  the  banks  of  the 
river?,  are  hung  with  lanterns  of  various  fhapes  and  fiz^es.  Some  are  even 
feen  in  the  windows  of  the  poorefc  inhabitants.  Rich  people  fomettmef 
expend  eight  or  nine. pounds  flerling  for  one  lantern;  and  thofe  which  the 
emperor,  viceroy,  and  great  mandarines,  order  to  be  made,  cofl  a  hundred 
iCnci  fifty  pounds  each.  Their  lanterns  are  very  large,  and  fome  of  them  are 
Qompoied  of  iix  wooden  frames^  either  painted  or  neatly  gilt,  and  fitted  up 
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wTth  fine  iraiifpareiit  fiik,  open  which  are  painted  flowers,  animals,  and  ha* 
man  figures;  others  are  round,  and  made  of  a  blUe  tranfparent  horn.  Seve** 
ral  lamps,  and  a  great  number  of  wax-candles,  are  put  into  thefe^lanterns ; 
to  the  corners  of  each  are  fixed  taflels  or  Areamers  of  filk  and  iatin  of  dif- 
ferent colours;  and  a  curious  piece  of  carved  work  is  placed  over  its  t6p» 
F^  nk  .HalJe  fays,  *  that  they  caufe  ^adows  to  appear,  which  reprefent 
princes  and  princeffes,  foldiers,  buffoons,  and  other  chara6!ers;  thegeilurea 
of  which  are  fo  conformable  to  the  words  of  thofe  who  put  Ihem  in  rao* 
lion,  tliat  one  is  almod  induced  to  beh'eve  that  they  fpeak  in  reality.'  This 
is  the  origin  of  the  cmires  Ciinaises,  magiq  lanterns,  or  Chinefe  fhades.  Th« 
Chinefe- fireworks,  fo  juftly  celebrated,  are  difplayed  in  all  their  varieties 
during  the  fefiival ;  and  a  large  onCs^is  exhibited  in  every  city/* 

Though.our-extrads  have  been  copious  from  fo  fmall  a  work,  we  cannot 
fefrain  from  giving  the  con^luiion,  which  we  confider  as  defer\'ing  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  thofe  who  believe  man  ever  to  have  exified  in  a  (late  of 
nature.   .     ^ 

.  "  AHers^prefenting  our  readers  with  a  faithful  account  of  the  inhabitants 
of  every  nation,  we  cannot  clofe  the  natural  h'utoiy  of  man  without  noticing 
ibo^e  of  the  conjectures  which  have  been  made  relative  to  what  man  would 
be  r^/^  In  a  f^ate  of  nature.  To  elucidate  the  natural  (late  of  man,  phi- 
loi'ophers  have  brought,  as  examples,  the'  phydcal  and  moral  ftate  of  foiix< 
,  wandering . tribes,  whom  they  conHder  as  uncivilized;  but,  in  the  moll 
iayage  hordes,  as  well  as  in  the  motl  civilized  European  nations,  man  is 
necelfarily  educated  by  his  equals ;  he  contra6ls  iron)  them  his  habits  and 
liis, wants.;  hl&  ideas  are  no  longer  his  own;  he  enjoys  tke  capacity  of  de« 
vcloping  his  unde^ftanding  by  the  power  of  imitation  and  the  influence  of 
lociety.  "^yc  ought  then  to  feek  elfewhere  the  model  of  a  man  trvh  savage  i 
of  him  who  owes  nothing  to  his  equals;,  we  can  therefore  form  our  opinion 
only  from  the.  particular  hillories  of  a  few  individuals,  who,  at  different  pe- 
riods, have  been  found  living  in  a  fltte  of  abfolute  folitude  amon^  the 
'woods,  where  they  had  been  abandoned  in  their  infancy,  we  (hall  prefently 
dtfcoveo  b^'  fuch  an  inquiry,  that,  caA  on  this  globe,  without  phyfjcat 
powers,  and  withc^t  innate  idea<;,  unable.  In  himself^  to  obey  Uie  conRitu- 
tional  laws  of  his  organization,  man  can  find  only  in  the  bofom  of  fociety^' 
the  eminent  (Nation  that  nature  defined  for  him ;  and  that,  without  the  aid 
df  civilization,  he  would  be  one  of  tbe-leaft  intelligent  of  animals," 

Stqvel  t9  the  Englijb  Reader  \  0r,  Elegant  Selections  in  Pro/e  and  Poetry ^  defi^^d  to 

improve  the  kighefi  Clafs  of  Learners  in  Reading ;  to  ejfahii/b  a  Tajleforjitft  and 

§0ccitrate  Ccmfofoim;  and  to  promote  the  Interefis  of  Piety  and  Virtue,    By  Lind> 

'     lev  Murray,  Author  of  *'  Euglifh  Grammar  adapted  to  the  different  ClalTesJ 

.  Qt  Learners/'  Scz.   The  Second  Edition,  with  Alterations  and  ^ddicicms. 

i2n^o.,  pp..  396.    4s.  bound.    York^  printed.    Longman  and  Co.  Loa- 

.  don.     1S05. 

WE  have  had  foch  frequent  occafions  to  commendrthe  laudable  efFortt 
of  Mr.  Murray  to  fupply  the  rifing  generation  with  cleitieRt* 
4y  works,  well  calculated  :o  form  their  ta(le,to  direft  their  jddgmeat., 
and,  ^hich  is  of  the  moft  confeqneiice«  to  inftil  into  their,  minds  found, 
principles  of  religion  and  virtue,  that  it  would  be  a  'fuf>erfluous  talk  t^ 
repeat  our  fenfe  of  ^/r  or  of  their  merits.     It  will  only  remiiin  fo^  us/the]ff'> 

fore, 
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fere,  to  add,  that  in  this  nev  edition  of  his  Seqnd  m  the  EngiiAi  ^tiider» 
eke  addteioirs  are  confideraMe.  Befides  other  new  articles^  an  Appendix 
i^  labjoined,  of  lixty-tvo  pages,  cofltatnin^  a  nomber  of  biogfaphkal 
&etches.  To  thefe  we  have  nothing  to  objedt,  except  that  we  think  it 
1»«s  necd&ry^  for  die  inftrudtion  of  his  yovng  readers,  that  Mr.  M.  fihould 
giTc  X  compute  }ift  of  the  works  of  every  author  whom  he  notices,  inibk^ 
of  mentioning  only  a  fsrt  of  them;  and  except,  alfo^  that  in  his  brief 
i:etch  of  Benj»jnin  Franklin,  he  takes  no  notice  of  his  conduS  ns  a  xtebel, 
nor  of  the  motive  which  induced  him  to  take  a  part  in  the  rebeUion,  wUck 
was  highly  difgracefut  to  his  chara^er,  whether  he  be  coniideced  an  a  /b»- 
Urim  or  as  a  fhHofapher.  In  (hort,  this  iketch  ihould  have  been  either  omit- 
ted entirely,  or  confiderably  enlarged.  As  it  is  it  is  calculated  to  make 
a  wrone  impreffion  on  the  youthfiTl  mind,  by  teai^hing  it  <o  dnw  a  gene- 
nd  (and  an  erroneous)  inference  from  a  partial  ftatement.  With  theie  ex- 
ceptions, this  work  b  entitled  to  gi«at  ptaife. 

A  Shmrt  Grammar  <f  the  EngHJb  Language  ^  in  T'wo  Parti  /  finfiified  f  the  Co- 
foci  ties  4jf  Children  :  <with  Notes,  and  a  great  k^ariefy  of  entertaimng  and  uj^ 
Exert-ijes^  upon  a  Plan  entirely  ne'w »  al/o  an  Appendix ^  cntaining  Ruks  and 
OifirvaUOMS  fir  affifting  young  Perfons  to  /peak  and  write  <wit1i  Ptrjficmtiy  and 
Accuracy.  By  John  Hornfey,  School-maftcr,  Scarboroagh.  7  ne  Fonrth 
Edition,  corrected,  improved,  and  enlarged,  izmo.  Pr.  Ijz.  as.  boond. 
Newcaftle,  printed.     Bent,  London. ' 

THIS  intelligent  and  feoiible  teacher  has  perfectly  fncceeded  in  the 
plan,  which  he  propofed  to  himfelf,  of  providing  for"  children  a  fet  of 
fiiort,  eafy,  and  perfpiciious  rules  for  acquiring  a  competent  knowl^dg^e  of 
SogtiAi  grammar.  The  mode  of  giving  exercifes,  in  which  the  rules  of  ortho- 
graphy and  of  grammar  are  Violated,  for  the  punpofe  of  corre&ion  by  the 
papil^  is  novel  in  itfelf,  and  extremely  well  adapted- to  the  objed  of  teach^ 
ing  coqxdlnefs  in  pronunciation  and  compofition. 

Jufvemie  Pitas,  defiined  fir  the  Injlruction  and  Entertainment  of  the  Youth  cfhotk 
Sexes.  Tonvkick  is  wnv  prefaced  an  EJfay  on  the  Education  of  Touth,  pointings 
mu  lAoJe  Branches  of  KnofwUdge  (nuhich  are)  mojl  ufeful  in  the  prefint  ^taterf^ 
Society,  and  enumerating  Pubhcations  under  each  Branch  of  Knowledge  condttci'Oe  « 
mental  Impro^ment.  By  John  Evans,  A.  M.  Matter  of  a  Seminary  at 
lilington.  Fourth  Edition  ;  with  confiderable  Additions  and  Improve- 
ments. Embeliifhed  with  three  elegant  Eiif^ravings.  i2ino.  Pr.  258. 
38.  6d.     Crolby  and  Co.     1 S04. 

<  IN  our  comments  upon  Lord  Granville's  preface  to  Lord  Cha^hanA 
Letters  to  his  Nephew  •,  we  ftrongly  cenfured  the  noble  writer's  aiTer- 
tioo,  founded  on  ailidum  of  Milton's,  that  all  knowledge  was fdardlimatt 
to  the  artof  jullly  and  ikilfully  performing  ;l11  the  offices  of  pern  and 
«wr.  Seneca  points  out  another  Ipecies  of  knowledge  at  leaft  as  impor- 
tant? **  Nee  enim  is  reipublics  prodeO:  qui  de  pace  belloque  cenfet,  fed  qui 
jttventntem  exhortaturi  et  *virtute  iuftruit  animosJ*^  Some  of  his  lord(hip*a 
/n^fte  coonedions  appear  to  be  much  in  want  of  this  fpecies  of  inftrudion^ 
ai^y  indeed*'  if  a  judgdient  were  to  be  focmed  from  the  recent  debates  on> 


•  Sec  Anti-Jacobin  Review,  Vol.  XIX.  P.  64* 
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tke  Spanifli'war^  it  might  be  concladed,  that  they  are  not  conyeriant  with 
the  Irt  which  his  lor(fihip  has,  moft  unaccoontablv,  rendered  ''the  t^ft  of 
ail  intellefkoal  and  all  moral  excellence!!!"  ^The  paffage  from  Seneca, 
above  quoted,  ii  Mr.  Evans's  very  appropriate  motto  to  his  book.  Mr. 
£.  is  evidently  a  good  and  pious  man,  and  his  fele^ions  will  afford,  whdt 
they  promife,  inftrudlon  and  entertainment,  the  utile  dulci,  for  his  juvenile 
readers.  His  concluding  addrefs  to  young  people  contains  much  excel«- 
lent  and  falutary  admonition.  But  we  muft  add  a  word  or  two  on  the 
ground  of  oMififttncyt  of  which  no  writer  whatever,  efpecially  no  one  who 
writes  for  the  inftrudtion  of  youth,  fhould,  for  a  moment,  lofe  fight,  fn 
his  *'  Addrefs,"  Mr.  £.  mofi  truly  and  wifely  obferves,  "  Morality,  unaided 
by  religion,  ftands  on  a  moft  precarious  foundation ;"  and,  in  fupport  of 
this  poiition,  he  (jnotes  a  paflage  from  **  a  fenfible  writer,  (whom  he  doeg 
not  name,  an  omifiion,  by  the  bye,  that  is  cenfurable  in  abook'of  this 
kind,)  which  ends  with  the  following  remark:  *'  Withdraw  relic iok, 
and  yon  fliall  fhake  all  the  pillars  of  morality."  Now,  imprefled,  as  he 
evidently  is,  with  the  importance  of  this  truth,  it  is  furpriiing  to  us  that, 
in  his  enumeration  of  books,  **  conducive  to  mntal  imfrouemtnt ,**  h^  in- 
cludes Paley's  Moral  PhiUfipfy,  ia  which  reliiim  is  rendered,. as  it  wereW^- 
hor^tmtt  to  merality.  But  we,  too,  will  quote  a  fen£ble  writer  on  this  fub« 
jeft. 

"  Every  aflertion  may  fairly  be  called  unauthorized,  whiph  contradi^ls 
the  law  of  God ;  and  everv  writing  pernicious,  which  openly  or  indirectly 
tends  to  fuperOde,  or  weaken  the  authority  of  that  law.  In  the  very  firit 
page  of  Dr.  Paley's  *' Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philofophy,"  we 
are  told,  th:(t  moral  philofophy  means,  that  fcience  which  teaches  men 
their  duty,  and  the  reafons  of  it,  and  that  without  it  the  rules  of  life, 
among  which  the  Scriptures  are  allowed  a  place,  oftentimes  miflead  men 
through  a  defcA,  either  in  the  rule  or  in  the  application.  If,  therefore, 
to  prevent  the  Scriptures  from  mifleading  us,  moral  philofophy  muH  pre- 
vioufly  be  Audied,  and  moral  ohilofophy  teaches  men  their  duty  and  the 
reafons  of  it,  the  conclufion  is,  that  the  Scriptures  do  indeed  contain  a  rule 
of  life,  but  do  not  teach  men  their  duty,  or  the  reafons  of  it.  The  Scrip- 
tures muft,  chere^re,  upon  Dr.  Paley's  affertion*  be  confidered  as  afford- 
*il|g  a  fet  of  precepts,  which,  though  true,  could  nor  be  applied  till  the 
moralift  interpofed  to  give  them  efficacy.  Itv  Vol.  I.  p.  8.  of  the  fame 
work,  it  is  faid,  that  the  Scriptures  **  are  employed  not  fo  much  to  teach 
new  rules  of  morality,  as  to  enforce  the  practice  of  it  by  new  fandlions, 
and  a  'greater  certainty ;  which  lalt  fecms  to  be  the  proper  bulinefs  of  a 
revelation  from  God,  and  what  was  moft  wanted."  It  is  prefumptuoui'  to 
determine  what  is  the  proper  bufinefs  o£  a  revelation ;  and  to  aflert  that 
the  enforchig  of  morality  by  new  fanftions,  and  a  greater  certainty, 
was  the  thing  moft  wanted,  b  at  leaft  to  flight  the  neccCity  of  a  rcdcmp- 
don,  without  wluch  the  fpeculations  of  morality  will  prove  but  a  broke  h 
reed." 

Every  inffruftor  of  youth  fhould  be  particularly  cautious  in  the  recom- 
mendation ofieois.  He  certainly  fhpuld  not  recommend  any  which  he  has 
not  attentively  read  and  maturely  digefted.  And,  from  ths  incompaiibi- 
.lity  of  Dr.  Paley'sloofe  notions  of  morality  with  Mr.  Evans's  more  jult  con- 
ceptions of  it,  we  (hould  almoft  be  tempted  to  fufpe<5l  that  the  latter  had 
'not -read  the  philofophical  fyftem  of  the  former,  which  ht  thcs  inconfiJc- 
rately  and  unwarrantably  recommends  to  his  pupils. 

Enterfminifi^ 
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Emtertsimng  InJlntetiMS^  in  ajmtt  •/ Famlitar  Dialogues  hefween  a  PwrBt  ami 
hi f 'Children  i  imfrf/mrfid  with  original  Fahles  lu^il  adapted ,  to  the  Capmcitke  tf 
Youths     Small  Svo.     I'p.  150*     3s.  6d.     Hauhard.      1805. 

IN  his  **  Preface"  this  entertaining  inftruAor  informs  ut,  that  "  having 
freqacntly  obferved  that  Faliles  arc  read  by  children  rnerely  as  a  tempos 
rary  amufcmcnt,  without  tlmr  paying  the  fmalleft  regard  to  the  applica- 
tion; and  judging  that  a  previous  dialogue  might  imprefs  it  deeper  on 
the  mind  6f  the  young  reader,  than  by  merely  running  through  a  fuccef- 
lion  of  thim^  which  are  no  fooner  read  than  forgotten ;  the  author  has 
tWrefore  ventured  to  interfperfe  a  few  dialogues  and  fables  in  fucb  a  man- 
]ier>  as  from  its  novelty  may  arrcfl  the  attention ;  but  does  not  prefume^ 
in  any  degree,  to  vie  with  the  many  excellent  workrwhich  are  now  ilaily 
puhli&ing  for  the  advantage  of  the  rifing  generation^"     Without  ftoppin^ 
to  €6mment  on  the  very  inaccurate  conflrudion  of  this  fentence,  or  to  dwell 
on  other  verbal  inaccuracies,  fuch  as  «  felf-opinionated/'&c:.  we  (hall  ex- 
prefs.our  concurrence  with  the  author  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  mock  of 
*  iDtroducing  fables  by  previous  dialo;;ues.    But  this  precaution  is  mere  ae- 
cefiary  with  his  own  fables,  than  with  any  which  we  recoiled  to  have  read. 
In  iRoft  other  fables  the  moral  precept,  which  it  is  the  object  of  all  fables 
to  inculcate,  is  fo  pointed,  that,  without  any  additional  aid,  any  one  can  - 
perceive  it ;  but,  in  the  greater,  part  of  thefe  fables,  though  Mafter  Camilha 
U  made  to  fay,  *'I  understand  it  lb  well,"  it  would  puzzle  a  much  older- 
head  than  his,  or  his  father's,  to  difcover  the  moral.     The  previous  dia- 
logues, therefore,  are  eiTentially  necefTary  to  render  them  intelligible  u> 
c(^mmon  underilandings,  which  are  not  endowed  with  the  pre-eminent  fa^ 
gncity  of  Mafter  Camillas  and  Mifs  Louifa.     The  dialogues  themfelves 
are  good,  and,  though  not  very  enteriaining,  are  calculated  to  convey  ufeful 
]efljn:i  to  the  infant  mind. 

J  Father's  Gift  to  his  diildten^  confifting  of  Original  Efftr^Sy  Taks^  FMes^  Re^ 
Jie^ions,  fcTr.  By  Willam  Mavor,  LL.  D.  Vicar  of  Hurley,  afnd  Chaplain 
to  the  Earl  of  Moira.     iimo.  2  voI.Pp.  600.     R.Phillips.     1805. 

HERE,  indeed,  we  have  an  inftruftor  of  youth,  well  qualified  and  well 
dif'pofed  to  blend  rational  entertainment  with  ufoful  inftrudion.  With 
tbffc  qualities,  and  with  the  powerful  ftirhulus  to  call  them  forth  intcac-r 
tion  which  tcraits  from  paternal  alFciflion ; — for  where  the  father  ib  the 
preceptor,  and  the  children  are  (he  pupils,  dvery  motive  that  can  operate' 
on  the  human  mind  combines  to  produce  efforts  commenfurate  to  the 
great  obje^  in  view — the  author  could  fcarcely  fail  to  compofe  a  book 
la  all  refpeAs  valuable.  Many  of  the  pieces  in  thefe  volumes  have  great 
■Mrit ;  tlve  fiyle  is  uniformly  chade  ;  and  the  principles  and  fentiments  are 
invariably  good.  As  the  nece^Tary  tendency  of  the  whole  work  is  to  im- 
prove the  miiid  and  to  meliorate  the  heart,  without  any  thing  to  oiTend  the 
judgment  or  to  (hock  the  taile,  our  earned  recommendation  of  it  is  a  duty  - 
wiiich  we  owe  alike  to  the  author  and  to  the  public. 
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'  A  Difinci  of  Atf^mt  miiih  tstafonsfir  tfuaking  thai  m  AtUrntf  ^vJhq  ^Ufy  €am^ 
jSdfrs  the  irefeiU  tritica!  Situation  of  his  Country^  or  Ww  has  at  Heart  the  #«- 
treajtng  Rtfpeciabihty  of  the  ProfJioSi,  ivill  ex/  eQ  to  be  taxed.  In  Replj  /#  m 
Pamphlet  lately pubUJbtd by  Mr.  Chares  Ufley,  of  New  Im,  entitled,  '  A  brief 
Inquiry  concerning  the  Origin,  Progrefs,  and  Impolicy  of  taxing  At* 
tornies,'  &c.  Toiuhich  are  addedy  afe*w  Remarkt  in  Vindication  of  fusoft^ 
fpedabUBarriJiers  againjl  the  illibtral  Attack  cf  thkt  Writtr*  By  a  Fricad  to 
the  Profeiuou.     8vo.     Pp.52.     BickerlUC     1804. 

THE  Author,  in  his  Preface,  thus  itates  the  objefl  of  his  publicatioB. 
"  The  chief  object  of  the  cnfaing  pages  is  to  defend  the  tax  whkk 
the  leginature  hath  impofed  upon  attornies.  It  will  be  defended  firft  iipOA 
the  principle,  that  it  is  caicuUiod  to  render  the  profefTion  more  refpec* 
table,  and  eventually  to  canfe  the  members  of  it  to  reach  higher  in  eke 
eltisBatiQn  of  fociety,  inafmuch  as  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  drive  out  of 
die  pale  of  the  profeflion  the  vile  and  needy  pettifoggers,  to  whom  alone  a 
attriouttble  all  the  obloquy  which  the  public,  from  a  want  of  due  difcn- 
mination,  attaches  to  the  whole  body. 

*'  In  the  fecond  place  the  tax  will  be  defended  upon  the  ground^  tliae 
it  would  be  dangepous  in  times  fo  perilous  as  the  pre  fen  t  to  cmbarrais 
the  neafures  of  government,  by  raifing  any  objections  to  the  payment 
of  it, 

*'  It  further  purpofes  to  defend  the  profeflion  againU  tde  infinuadon 
which  has  been  thrown  out  as  to  the  poflibility  of  our  being  aroufed  to 
wage  war  againft  the  conditution  under  any  circuniftances,  kowever 
preftng." 

Ceruinly  thicfe  are  laudable  objefts,  and  the  author  has  purlned  them 
with2eal  and  ability,  N9t  having  feen  the  pamphlet  to  which  thb  pro- 
fefles  to  be  ananfwer,  we  can  only  judge  of  it  by  the  extrads  here  given; 
and,  as  fm*  as  they  go,  our  author  has  a  decided  advantage  over  his  an-- 
cagonjft.  We  fully  aeree  with  nim  in  praifing  any  meafure  which  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  lo  very  deiirable,  and  indeed,  fo  neceifary,  an  end, 
ta  that  of  fwrif^ni  the  profeflion.  That  the  meafure  in  quefliop  will  hav« 
this  effed,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  verily  believe  ;  bbt  that  it  will  be  ef- 
jfeftttfd  for  that  purpofe,  we  fear  it  is  too  much  toexpedt;  for  we  ifffr«tf, 
that  fome  of  the  nsforfl  members  of  the  profeflion  are  not  among  tke 
pooreftoi  it.  As  to  the  profeflioh  itfelf',  no  doiibt  the  obloquy  caft  againft 
it,  is  much  too  indifcriminate ;  for  it  co^itains  many  as  worthy,  at 
honourable,  as  generous,  and  as  confcientious  men  as  are  to  be  found  in 
any  other  profellion  or  calling;  but,  on. the  other  hand,  it  contains,  wo 
fuiped,  more  bad  men  than  any  other  profeirion  ;  and  when  a  man  is  not 
reflcaihed,  i>y  principle,  from  adding  flagitioufly,  the  profeflion  of  the 
law  unfortunately  affords  him  more  opportunities  of  fo  aiding  than  any 
otKer  profe^ion.  We  could  point  out  feveral  fuch  charaders  moving 
within  the  contrafted  fphere  of  our  own  obfervation.  Men  who,  ren- 
dering their  confcicnces.fubfervient  to  their  intcreil,  are  every  thing  to 
every  body;  who  can  irail  with  the  licentious  and  cant  with  the  fanatic; 
who  have  their  jovial  faying  add  their  fong  for  the  bon-vivant,  and  their 
Bible  and  their  Hymn-book  (ojcupying  the  places  of  the  **  Lawyer's 
•'•*••'''■•.'••  Vado 
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Vade-mecum,"  and  "  B^cry  Man  his  own  Lawyer,"  on  their  deiki)  fte 
the  Methodiil ;  who  can  adjaft  their  language,  their  purfaits,  and  theis 
faith,  to  the  temper  and  perfuafron  of  their  employers;  to  whoiti  all 
creeds  and  all  places  '  of  worihip  are  alike,  fo  that  they  contain  but 
clients ;  whofe  frft  objed  is  to  make  an  exorbiun^blll ;  whnfe  Jecond  is  to 
enforce  the  payment  of  it ;  and  whofe  loft  is  to  make  law,  equity,  atul 
juiHce,  go  hand  in  hand.  Such  reptiles  as  theie  are  the  pefb  not  mefdy 
of- the  profe(lion,  but  of  fociety  itielf;  and  if  any  legiflative  means 
could  be  deVifed  for  depriving  them  of  the  power  of  doing  mifchief,  the 
community  would  be  more  benefited  by  it  than  by  any  law  which  has  been , 
paiTed  /or  centuries. 

4n  Oration  commenmati've  of  the  .late  Major  General  AUxmukr  HmmUoK;  /rv- 
nomced  before  the  Nrvu-YlBrk  State  Society  ^  the  Cincimutitt  on  Tmtfdey^ 
Jnfysi,  1804.  By  J.M.  Mafon,  D.  D.  Pallor  of  the  firft  Affociace 
Reformed  Church  in  the  City  of  New- York  ffltA  an  Jffendix,  eon^ 
tauth^  the  PartiaJars  of  the  Dnel  het'ween  General  Hamiiton  and  Colonel  Btorr^ 
aCofyof  the  Paper  left  fy  the  General,  andihe  Rrv,  Dr.  Mafuis  Letter  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Commercial  Advertijer^  giving  an  Atcoant  of  the  General s  la/t 
Moments.     8vo.     Pp.  3R.     is.     Ogle.     1804. 

THIS*  funeral  Oration  is  marked  by  that  ftrong  and  iihpref- 
five  eloquence,  which  ftrongly  chara6lerizes,  as  we  have  been  given, 
to  underftand,  all '  the  difcourfes,  and  certainly  all  the  produ^ons 
which  we  have  feen,  of  this  able  fcholar,  and  worthy  divine.  It 
exhibits  a  rapid,  but  highly  intereflin^^  fketch  of  General  Hamiltoo's 
life  and  purfuics,  from  his  firft  encraoce  tnto  the  rebel  army,  at  the  early 
age  of  feventeen,  to  the  boor  of  his  death ;  in  which  he  is  holden  up,  ast 
a  foldier^  a  patriot,  a  fenator,  a  (latefman,  an  advocate^  and  a  maq,  as* 
an  pbjcdi  to  admire,  and  as  a  model  to  imitate.  It  is  fcarcely  podible^; 
indeed,  for  the  language  of  panegyric  to  afliime  a  higher  tone ;  and  if' 
General  Hamilton  really  defervcd  the  charadef  which  is  here  afcribed  voi 
him,  he  mud,  indeed,  have  been  a  rara  avis  in  terra ;  and  Dr.  Mafofi 
might  truly  fay,  **  We  ncV  (hall  look  upon  his  like  again  ?  After  de- 
lineating the  various  qualities  of  his  heart  and  mind  as  difplayed  in  the 
diiff  rent  fituations  of  life  in  which  he  had  been  placed  ;  the  learned 
orator  concludes  this  part  of  his  oration  in  the  followmg  terms. 

*<  But^ enumerations  were  endlefs.  He  was  born  to  be  great.  Who* 
ever  was  fecond,  Hamilton  muft  be  £rft.  To  his  flupendous  and  ver- 
fatile  mind  no  inveiligation  was  difficult — no  fuhjedl  prefented  which  he 
did  not  illuminate.  Superiority,  in  fome  particular,  belongs  to  thou-^^ 
fands.  Pre-eminence,  in  whatever  he  chofe  to  undertake^  was  the  pre-  . 
rogative  of  Hamilton.  No  fixed  criterion  could  be  applied  to  his  ta- 
lents. Often  has  their  difplay  been  fuppofed  to  have  rcpcbed  the  limit 
of  human  effort ;  and  the  judement  ftood  firm  till  fet  aiide  by  himfelf. 
When  a  caufe  of  new  magnitude  required  new  exertion,  he  rofe,  he  tow- 
ered, he  foared ;  furpaffrng  himfelf,  as  he  furpajQTed  others.  Then  was 
nature  tributary  to  his  eloquence !  Then  was  felt  his  defpotifm  over  thQ 
))eart!  Touching,  at  his  pleafurt,  every  ftring  of  pity  or  terror,  of  in- 
dignation or  grief ;  he  melted,  he  foothed,  he  roufed,  he  agitated;  al- 
ternately gentle  as  the  dews,  and  awful  as  the  thunder.  Yet,  great  as  he- 
\r^8  10  the  e^es  of  the  world,  he  was  ^reat^  in  the  e^es'x>f  thofe  with' 
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whom  he  wai  mofl  con^'Crfant.  The  greatnefs  of  moft  men,  like  ab- 
jeds  feen  through  •a  niift,  dimintihes  with  the  diilance:  but  Hamilton* 
like  a  tower  feen  afar  off  under  a  clear  fky,  rofe  in  grandeur  and  fobK* 
ffiity  with  every  iUp  of  approach.  Familiarity  with  him  was  the  parent 
of  feneration.  Over  thefe  matchlefs  talents  Probity  threw  her  brighceft 
luftre.  Franknefs^  foavity»  tender uefs,  benevolence,  breathed  throogb 
their  cxerciie.  And  to  his  family!— but  he  is  gone — that  noble  heart 
beats  no  more  ;  that  eye  of  fire  is  dimmed  ;  and  iealed  are  thofe  oracobur 
lips.  Americans,  the  ferenefl  beam  of  your  glory  is  extinguiihed  in  the 
tpmb!" 

The  animated  reprobation  of  the  favnge  practice  to  which  this  worthy 
but  onfortttnate  man  fell  a  vlAim,  eloqnent  as  it  is,  has  fomethlng  better 
than  eloquence  to  recommend  it. 

"  Fathers^  firiends,  countrymen !  the  gr?nre  of  Hamilton  fpeaks.  It 
charges  me  to  remind  you  that  he  fell  a  vidim,  not  to  difeaCe  nor  acd- 
dent ;  not  to  the  fortune  of  glorious  warfare  j  but,  how  ihall  1  utter  it  ? 
to  a  cuftom  which  has  no  origin  but  fuperAition,  no  aliment  but  depra^ 
Tity,  no  reafon  but  in  madnels,  Alas!  that  he  fliould^thus  exppfe  his 
preciovs  life.  This  nas  h^s  error.  A  thoufand  burfting  hearts  reiterate^ 
this  'was  his  error.  Shall  I  apologize  ?  1  am  forbidden  by  his  living  pro- 
teftations,  by  his  dying  regrets,  by  his  waited  blood.  Shall  a  folitary 
a£l  into  which  he  was  betrayed  and  dragged,  have  the  authority  of  a  pie* 
cedent  ?  The  plea  is  precluded  by  the  long  deciiions  of  his  underftand- 
ing,  by  the  principles  of  his  confcience,  and  by  the  reludlance  of  his. 
heart.  Mi  \  when  will  our  morals  be  purified,  and  an  imaginary  honmir 
ceafe  to  cover  the  moil  pefHlent  of  human  pallions .'  My  appeal  \s  to  mi- 
litary men.  Your  honour  is  facred.  Liflen.  Is  it  honourable  to  enjoy 
the  efteem  of  the  wife  and  good  }  The  wife  and  good  turn  with  difgnft 
from  the  man  who  lawlefsly  aims  at  his  neighbour's  life.  Is  it  honom-- 
abto  tofertre  your  ooantry  ?  That  man  tmelly  injures  her,  who,  from  pri- 
vate pioue,  calU  his  fcl low-citizens  into  the  dubious  field.  Is  fidelity 
honourable  ?  That  m^n  forfwears  his  faith,  who  turns  againft  the  bowels 
of  his  countrymen,  weapons  pat  into  his  hand  for  their  defence.  Are  ge- 
Aeroiity,  humanity,  fympathy,  honourable?  That  man  is  fuperklivtly 
bafe,  who  mingles  xhe  tears  of  the  widow  and  orphan,  with  the  blood  of 
ft  hnfitt&d  and  father*  Do  refinement,  and  courtefy,  and  benignity,  en- 
twine with  the  laurels  of  the  brave  ?  The  blot  is  yet  to  be  wiped  from 
the  foldier's  name,  that  he  cannot  treat  his  brother  with  the  decorum  of 
a  gentleman,  unlefs  the  piftol  or  the  dagger  be  every  moment  at  his  heart* 
Let  the  votaries  of  honour  now  look  at  (heir  deeds.  Let  i\\tm  compare 
their  doftrine  with  this  horrible  comment.  Ah  !  what  avails  it  to  a  dif- 
tracted  nation  that  Hamilton  was  murdered  for  a  pun6lilio  of  honour? 
My  fleih  fhivers  !  Is  this,  indeed,  our  ftate  of  fociety  ?  Are  tranfcendbn^ 
worth  and  talent  to  be  a  capiul  inditemenl  before  the  tribunal  of  ambi- 
tioD  ?  Is  the  Angel  of  Death  to  record,  for  fanguinary  retribution,  every, 
vrord  which  the  collifion  of  political  opinion  may  extort  from  a  political 
man  ?  Are  integrity  and  candour  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  aHaOin  ?  And 
iyftematic  crime  to  trample  under  foot,  or  fmite  into^the  grave,  all  t\hx 
is  yet  venerable  to  our  nu m bled  land  .^  My  countrymen,  the  landisde<> 
filed  with  Uood  unrighteoufly  ib^d.  Its  cry,  diOcgarded  on  earth,  has 
gone  up  to  the  throne  of  God  ;  and  this  day  does  our  puniihment  reveal 
9^  fin.     \\  ^$  um^  f9r  us  to  awak^.     The  voice  of  moral  virtue,  the 

voic^ 
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voice  of  domeftic  alarm,  the  voice  of  the  father! efs  and  "widow,  the 
voice  of  a  nation's  wrong,  the  voice  of  Hamilton's  blood,  the  voice  of 
impending  judgment,  calls  for  a  remedy.  At  this  hour  heavea'j  high  re- 
proof is  founding  from  Maine  to  Cfeoigia,.and  from  the  ihores  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  banks  of  the  Mitliffippi.  If  we  rcfufe  obcdieDCc,  cyrry 
drop  of  blood  fpil^led  in  iingle  combac,  will  lie  at  our  door,  and  will  be 
recompenfed  when  our  cup  is  full.  We  have,  then,  our  choice,  either  ta 
coerce  iniquity,  or  j^epare  for  defoLitiou ;  and  In  the  mean  time,  to  make 
our  nation,  though  infaitt  in  years,  yet  mature  iu  vice,  the  fcorn  and  the 
abhorrence  of  civilized  man  !' 

The  account  of  the  duel  contained  in  the  Appendixes  the  fame  whicb- 
appeared  in  the  public  prints  at  the  time.  The  paper  left  by  General; 
Hamilton  fliews  that,  in  meeting  his  antagonid,  he  fallowed  a  pradlcc 
which  his  reafon  reprobated  and  which  his  confcience  difapproved  j— 
video  meliora  proboque,  deteriora  fequor ; — to  how  many  alas  \  is  this 
confefTion  applicable ! — ^The  paper  farther  ihews,  that  Mr.  fiurr's  condud 
was  highly  pfieniive ;  his  language  highly  afluming  and  infolent ;  and 
that  it  was  the  General's  determination  not  to  iire  at  him.  We  cannot 
here  omit  to  obferve,  that  while  a  bill  of  indidment  for  murder  has  ac- 
tually been  found  againfl  this  man  in  one  part  of  the  United  States,  he 
is  publicly  adling  in  another  as  Vice  Preiident  of  the  Congrefs !  What  a 
ftrange  notion  muil  this  circumftance  convey  to  the  minds  of  all  reEedihg- 
men  of  the  fyftem  of  jurifprudence  in  this  federal  government.  From  the. 
account  of  the  General's  laft  moments,  which  is  extremely  afFe6tif\g,  it 
is  evident  he  died,  as  indeed  he.  had  lived,  a  fincere  and  eood  Chriftiaa  * 
and,  on  all  accounts,  America  has  juft  caufe  to  deplore  the  death  of  chi«. 
valuable  man. 
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TO   OUR   READERS. 

THE  PRINTER  having  declared  his  inabiilhr  to  complete  the'prefdnt 
Kumber  of  the  Review  by  the  ufual  time  ot  publication,  owing  to  a 
combination  of  (he  Pr^fTmen  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  exorlyitant  wages 
from  their  Maflers,  The  PftoPRiETons  are  reduci:d  to  the  neceffiXy  of 
publidiing  it  in  an  unfininieci  ftate. — The  temaining  Txvo  Sliceu,  which  are 
poth  comjiosed,  will  be  given  in  the  next  Number. 


Feb.  28,  1W>3. 
"  IN  addition  to  the  above  ftatement  of  the  Proprietors,  the  Pubrftlier  of 
this  Work  finds  it  expedient  to  apprize  hi^  Purchafers  that,  from  theprefent 
unfettled  ftate  of  the  Printing  fiuiinefs,  owing  to  fome  anjulUfiabie  De- 
mands and  Combinations  amongll  the  Journeymen,  it  is  very  probable  that 
fome  interruption  may  occur  in  the  Publication. — It  hj\s  been  very  properly 
and  unanimoudj  reiblved,  by  the  Printers  o^  London,  that  their  bufinefs  of 
^very  kind  (hall  flop  till  the  matters  iu  difpute  are  adjufted. 
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Ibfaus  in  London,  Biograplicdl  Mitnnrs  of  WtlUam  Htnry  Weft  Bittjffrom 
the  tarUift  Piri$d  of  his  Infancy.  Including  ibe  Ihftoty  rf  his  Ir\fb,  Scotch, 
mid  EngliJ^  Engagements,  With  analytical  Stri&ures  on  his  aSing  mt  tht 
London  i  heatres.  DedicaUd  to  Richard  Brwjley  Shiridan,  Efq,  AT,  P. 
8ro.     Pp.  6o.     2s.     Crofby  and  Co.  1805. 

The  'wondtrfml  theatrical  Progrefs  of  U'ii&am  Hittiy  Wefi  Betty ^  ih$  Infant 
Befcius,  in  Ireland^  Scotlam,  and  varimu  Parts  qf  England  \  alfo  at  tht 
Tbeatrgs  Royal  Covemt  Garden  and  Drtay  Lane}  with  an  accurate  Sketch  <^ 
his  Life.  By  an  Impanial  Obferver.  18mo.  Pp.  70.  §d.  Crofb/ 
and  Co. 

ECCE  iterum  Crifpinus !  iterant  at^ue  itenim ! — Whaterer  may  be  the 
excellence  of  this  extraordinary  boy,  in  the  difiicolt  fcience  of  ailing,  he 
certainly  auft  ha?e  attained  to  a  much  higher  decree  of  excellence,  ia 
the  mere  difficalt  fcience  of  ftlf-command,  if  the  fulfome  panegyrics  which 
hare  been  laviihed  on  him  with  unprecedented  profafion  have  not>  by 
thi^  time«  completely  qualified  him  for  playing  to  perfe^on,  without  the 
tronble  of  ftndv,  the  part  of  7^  Sfoiled  Child,  To  refill,  with  complete 
foccCfs,  the  indefatigable  efforts  which  have  been  exerted  to  produce  this 
efPed,  requires  indeed  a  folidity  ot  judgment,  and  a  ftren^h  of  mind, 
which  are  fcarcely  to  be  expedled  in  a  boy  of  thirteen.  Be  this  as  it 
nay,  if  the  public  curiofity,  refpefling  the  birth,  parentage,  and  edo- 
cation,  life,  chara^er,  and  behaviour  of  Mafler  Betty,  be  not  fully  gra- 
tified, aye  even  to  fatiety,  it  certainly  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  want 
of  induflry,  on  the  part  of  his  biographers,  who  appear  to  be  more  nu* 
meroos  than  the  characters  which  he  reprefents  on  the  flage.  While  the 
prices  at  which  fuch  eratlAcation  is  attainable  are  as  various  as  thofe  of 
the  feats  at  the  theatr?.  The  two  publications  before  us  (one  of  which, 
by  the  bye,  fcems  to  hrxve  been  copied  from  the  other)  afford  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  boxes,  and  thofe  of  the  gallery,  an  opportunity  of  grati- 
fying their  refpe^ive  tafte.  Each  has  a  portrait  of  tne  young  hero ;  but 
in  different  charafters ;  that  of  the  odavo  edition  is  a  very  good  en- 
graving ;  but  how  far  the  painter  has  fucceeded  in  the  efTential  requifite 
of  iiiem/s,  we  are  not  qualified  to  decide.  As  to  the  concents  of  either 
book,  the  enumeration  in  the  title-page  will  i'erve  as  an  apt  fubftitute  for 
criticifm. 

Culina  Fsmulatrix  Medicina :  or,  Receipts  in  Cookery ^  *worthy  the  Notice  of 
the  medical  Pra^itioners,  who  ride  in  their  Chariots  Hvitb  a  Footman  behind, 
aud  Hvho  recevoe  Two-Guinea  Fees  from  their  rich  and  luxurious  Patients, 
Mj  Igootui.  12mo.  Pp.  236.  4s.  ^  York  printed.  Mawman,  London. 
18CH. 

PROBC  the  Jficii  of  ancient  Rome  (for  there  were  no  lefs  than  three 
iUnftrioua  gluttons  of  the  name  of  Jpicius)  to  Dr.  King,  of  modern  Britain, 
no  one ;  no,  not  the  nepotum  omnium  altiffimus  gurges,  to  defcribe  him  ii^ 
the  energetic  language  of  Pltny,  appears  to  have  ftudied  the  elegant  fcience 
ef  eating,  nore  deeply,  and  certainly  none  with  better  effed,  than  Ignotm ; 
who  baa  very  appropriately  dedicated  the  refult  of  his  labours  in  the  culi- 
nary art,  «*  to  thofe  gentlemen  who  freely  give  two  guineas  for  a  turtle 
dinner  Jit  the  tavern,"  when  they  might  have  a  more  wholefome  one  at 
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home  for  ten  ibillingt.'*  No  lefs  than  two  biiiu)red«and  eighteeo  dMbes  nte 
here  {etved  up 5  a  variety  fufficient  to  plr afe  every  |)a1ate,  and  to  gratify  every 
tafte.  They  are  all  accompanied  with  fultable  embellidimeDt8,in  tbe  form 
of  objetvattons,  on  tbe  nature  and  properties  of  each. 

There  is  a  very  humourous  dialogue  between  Archaeus  and  Dr,  Franklin^ 
which  we  wonld  eitrad  for  the  aroufement  of  our  readers,  did  not  our  U- 
ni  ts  forbid  us.  But  though  we  have  been  much  pYeafed  with  many  of  tbe 
diHies,  we  have  been  mo(!  plea  fed  with  the  laft^  which  we  Ihall  therefore 
fi*nje  up  to  our  rcadeis^  as  ttk  article  not  often  to  be  met  with  at  modem 
entertainments. 

"  A  DiSH^  NAMED  Common  SsKsfe. 

''  Profbffional  men  h;«ve .  n  undoubted  right  to  their  hours  of  relaiatioD, 
for  as  iEfop  obferves,  '  If  tbe  bow  be  kept  continually  bent,  it  will  Id  time 
lofe  its  eladicity.**^  But  tlie  misfortune  is,  the  employment  of  thefe  hoorjK 
IS  not  always  left  to  thofe  who  have  the  bed  right  to  difpofc  of  them,  belt 
are  expe^ed  to  be  at  the  difpofal  of  others  who  are  but  im[}erfedly  quali- 
fied to  form  a  judgment  upon  tht^m.  Profeflional  men  who  employ  their 
leifure  hours  in  fiddling,  cards,  and  tea-drinkiqg,  ufually  pafs  their  dayai 
without  cenfure;  but  others  who  wiOi  to  mix  utility  with  their  amufe- 
nents,  are  fure  to  bring  down  a  fwarm  of  undifcernlng  critics.  Of  tbxSy 
examples  are  innumerable.  Bidiop  Hoadley  wrote  a  play.  Dean  Swifk 
one  day  wrote  a  fermon^  and  on  the  following  day  amufed  himfclf  witb 
'  Advice  to  Servants.'  Erafmu.^  wrote  a  trcatife  in  praife  of  '  Folly.* 
And  a  great  Chancellor  of  England  amufed  himfelf  with  Differtatlons  that 
bad  no  connedlion  with  his  legal  department.  Dr.  Martin  Lifter,  Phyfi- 
cian  to  Queen  Anne,  wrote  a  Commentary  on  Apicius's  *  Art  of  Cookery.* 
Biihop  Warburton,  after  writing  his  *  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes/  amuied 
liimfelf  with  a  Commentary  on  tbe  Plays  of  ^hakcfpeare;  and  Dr.  Tucker^ 
Dean  of  Gloucefter,  on  the  days  tliat  he  could  be  fparejd  from  his  facrod 
duty,  employed  himfclf  in  writing  ufcful  political  trads,  that  bad  but  a 
ilendcr  connexion  with  his  profelfion.  Biihop  AVatfon  gave  up  bis  lei- 
fure hours  to  chem^llry,  agriculture,  and  planting,  retaining  at  the  faniSe 
time  the  duties  of  bis  function  with  becoming  dignity.  Biihoy  Horfley*« 
leifure  continues  to  enlighten  the  mathematical  worlds  and  l^t.  Paley*s 
Anatomical  and  Phyfiological  Diflcrtations  have  added  ftrengtb  and  vigour 
to  his  Theological  fludies.  Let  me  not  leave  out  Mr.  Mafon^  who  wrote 
fermons,  plays,  fongs,  robuifes,  and  political  pamphlets.  Moft,  If  not  all, 
of  thefe  men  have  had  the  amufing  part  of  their  condud  arraigned  ^  but, 
as  liberality  of  fentiraent  cannot  every  where  be  found,  the  beft  way  is  ki 
take  the  world  as  it  goes ;  and  if  we  cannot  obtain  approbatioh  from  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  let  us  be  content  with  what  the  wife  few  beitew  upon  us. 

"  Ohfervdtions. — Upon  the  merits  of  this  apologetical  diih,  Ignotus  alked 
ibe  opinion  of  his  friend  Archaeus  -,  but  received  for  anfwer,  '  that  it  did 
cot  come  within  his  province.'  He  therefore  ventures  to  recommend  il  ay 
a  wholefome  difh,  to  all  perfons,  who  are  troubled  with  crudities  and  in- 
digeftion." 

His  final  addrefs.to  his  female  readers^  containine  fentioients  fo  per-* 
Tedly  conformable  with  thofe  which  we  have  exprelleo  in  a  former  part  of 
this  number,  we  iliall  alfo  extraft. 
•*  Address. — Hon'i.  Soit.   Qui.  MaL  y.  Pinfe. — To  the  ladies -who  ba^ 

done  Ignoliis  thf.  honour  to  perufe  what,  with  tlM  belt.iiitcatioapoflible^ 

Las  been  the  amufementof  his  leifure  hours.        -  z    -  -    •  • 
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''  After  providing  the  neceflary  materials  to  be  employed  In  the  roaxsage- 
meot  of  a  family,  Ignotos  would  feel  himfelf  culpable  if  he  did  Dot  oot 
eod*  avoar  to  promote  their  applicatioo^  by  a  few  words  of  advice.  And 
as  the  feafon  advances  when  new  year's  gifts  are  in  general  acceptable,  be 
^egs  leave  to  ofter  the  following  to  fuch  ladies  as  may  not  be  too  proud  to 
accept  of  a  little  good  advice  f.om  a  Granger. 

*'  The  charadcr  given  of  a  virtuous  woman  by  the  mpther  of  King 
Lemuel,  is  perhaps  the  moll  perfe£k  pi^ure  that  ever  was  drawn ;  and 
thoagh  the  age,  in  which  it  was  given,  is  widely  different  from  rhat  in 
which  we  live,  yet  t,'^tr^  attempt  to  come  near  to  it,  will  amply  reward 
the  fair  imitator. 

'  The  price  of  a  virtuous  woman  is  far  above  rubies.  The  heart  of  her 
huA)and  doth  fafely  truil  in  her,  fo  that  he  ihall  have  no  need  of  fpoil.  She 
ijtrill  do  htm  good  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of  her  life.  She  feeketh  wool 
and  flax^  aud  wot  keth  willingly  with  her  hands.  She  is  like  the  mer- 
chants' (h'ps;  (he  bringeth  her  food  from  afar.  She  rifeth  alfo  while  it 
is  yet  night,  and  giveth  meat  to  her  household,  and  a  portion  to  her 
maidens.  She  confidereth  a  field,  and  buyetb  it :  with  the  fruit  of  her 
hands  (he  plautetb  a  vineyard.  She  girdeth  her  loins  with  flrength,  and 
ilrengtbeneth  her  arms.  She  perceiveth  that  her  mcrchandiie  is  good: 
her  candie  goeth  not  out  by  night.  She  layeth  tier  hands  to  the  fpindle, 
and  her  hands  hold  the  diftaff.  She  flietcheth  out  her  hand  to  the  poor ; 
yea,  (h'*.  reacheth  forth  her  hands  to  the  needy.  She  is  not  afraid  of  tho 
fnow  for  her  houfehold :  tor  all  her  houfchold  are  clothed  with  fcarlet.  She 
roakeih  her-elf  coverings  of  tapeAry ;  her  clothing  is  filk  and  pUrple.  Her  ^ 
husband  is  knowrvin  the  gates,  when  he  fitteth  among  the  ciders  of  thd 
land-  She  ma  keth  fine  linen »  and  felleth  it ;  and  delivereth  girdles  unto 
the  merchant.  Striength  and  honour  are  her  clothing  \  and  ihe  (ball  re- 
joice in  time  ro  come.  She  op^neth  her  mouth  with  wifdom  y  and  in  het 
tongue  ix  the  law  of  kindnef^s.  She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  houfe- 
hold, and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idienefs.  Her  children  arife  up,  and  call 
lier  blelTed;  her  hulband  alfo^  and  he  praifeth  her.' 

*'  What  a  defcription  is  here !  Can  it  be  attended  to  without  emotion  ? 
or  have  modern  manners  fo  warped  our  minds,  that  the  jQmplicity  of  an- 
cient virtue,  inftead  of  appearing  an  obied  of  venerat  on,  Ihould  look  ro* 
mantic  and  ridiculous.' ,  v^ay,  in  good  earneft,  were  the  women  of  thofe 
d;i/s  the  lefii  edimable,  or  the  lefs  attradtive,  that  they  did  not  waiie  their 
lives  HI  a  round  of  diilipation  ai<d  impertinence,  but  employed  themfelves 
in  work  of  ingenuity  and  ufefulnel's.  The  women  o'  the  hrft  rank,  as  wa 
arc  Informed  by  the  oLieft  and  beft  imthors,  took  delight  in  the  occupaiioa 
of  good  houfeviifery  in  all  it.>  extent.  After  looking  at  the  fublime  flan- 
dard  of  female  excellence  given  by  the  mother  of  Lemuel,  1  am  aware  that 
anj  thing  I  am  a';le,  to  otfer  on  this  fubje<ft  will  appear  vapid;  but  lince 
jt  mud  be  fo,  let  the  mortifying  fentiment  be  felt  by  all,  as  a  ju(l  fatire  on 
the  de4.1enfion  of  the  age  we  live  in.  In  truth,  when  we  fpeak  of  good 
houfcwifery  now-a-days,  we  muft  fubmit  to  fpeak  in  a  lower  key.  WhaiC 
do  fam  lies  fuffer  daily  from  the  incapacity,  or  inattention  of  thofe  miiireires 
that  leave  all  to  houfekeepersand  other  fervants!  How  many  ci^ates  might 
have  been  faved  from  ruin  by  a  wifer  condu6t!  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
iajiog,  that  no  woman  ought  to  think  it. beneath  her  to  be  an  economic. 
in  every  ^tion,  an  economift  is  a  rcfpe<Sable  charader.  To  fee  that  time 
i^hich  ihould  be  laid  out  in  cXrimining  the  accounts,  regulating  the  ope«» 
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rations,  and  watching  over  thfi  interefts  of  perhapf  a  numeroot'^family — to 
fce'it  foil,  worfe  than  lo(^,  in  vlfiting  and  amafements,  is'  a  circomftanco' 
truly  fliockin.'.  Mr. chants  and  tradefmrn  who  marrj  women  aninfiroded 
in  cookery  and  the  management  of  a  family,  arc  ob;c6ts  of  iingolar  com- 
panion ;  if  indeed  they  were  deceived  into  an  opinion,  that  the  women 
the^  have  chofen  for  their  partners  for  life  were  taught  this  neceflary  piece 
of  knowledge  But  very  feldom,  as  matters  arc  managed  at  prcfcnt,  hara 
they  fuch  deception  to  plead  for  iheir  choice.  Is  it  poffible  that  they  can 
be  ignorant  in  what  manner  young  ladies  are  educated  at  our  boardiDg* 

^fchools  ?  and  do  they  rot  fee  in  what  manner  they  arc  too  frequcnllj  at- 
tended to  when  their  education  is  £nifhed  ?  The  great  objed  is  to  '  bring 
the  young  lady  out/  to  (how  the  accompliihroents  obtained  at  the  board, 
ing-fchool,  or,  in  other  words,  to  exhibit  her  as  a  (how^     I  raofl  willioglf 

.  acknowledge,  that  fome  young  ladies  fo  unfortunately  brought  up,  have, 
from  their  own  good  fenfe,  become  eicellent  managers  of  their  families; 

.  but  is  fo  great  a  chance,  in  an  affair  of  fuch  confequence,  to  be  relied  on  ? 
Mothers  have  much  to  anfwer  for;. and  if  they  but  knew  the  deep  and 
£lent  reproaches  often  ^  beflo wed  upon  them  even  by  their  mod  dutifid 
d  iUghters^  thty  would  pafs  a  lamentable  cenfure  upon  their  own  conduA. 
But  to  quit  this  unpleafant  theme,  let  me  now  defcend  to  my  colintrj 
lyftem. 

'  In  the  prefcnt  age,  the  order  and  figure  of  a  table  is  pretty  well  under- 
wood as  far  as  regards  fplendonr  and  parade.  But  would  it  not  be  worth 
while  to  improve  upon  the  art,  by  learning  to  conned  frugality  with  ele- 
gance ;  to  produce  a  genteel,  or,  however,  a  good  appearance,  from  things 
of  lefs  cxpence?  However  difficult,  I  am  fure  it  is  laudable,  and  defervei 
to  be  attempted.  This  may  be  depended  upon,  that  moft  men  are  highly 
plea  fed  to  obfervt  fuch  economical  talents  in  a  young  woman  ^  and  thofe 
talents  in  one  that  is  married  can  fcarce  ever  fail  to  animate  the  application, 
excite  the  generofity,  and  heighten  the  confidence  of  a  hufband.  The  con* 
trary  difcouiages  and  dilgufls  beyond  expreflion  -,  I  mean  in  a  difcreet  and 
prudent  hufbanc).  A  young  woman  who  has  turned  her  thoughts  to  thofe 
^matters  in  her  father's  houie,  or  in  any  other,  where  Providence  may  have 
difpofed  of  her,  and  who  has  been  accuflomed  to  acquit  herfelf  well  in  any 
lefler  department  committed  to  her  care,  will  afterwards,  when  her  prorince 
is  enlarged,  flide  into  the  duties  of  it  \yith  readinefs  and  pleafurc.  The 
particulars  have  already  paflTed  through  her  mind.  The  differenflcenca  as 
they  rife,  will  not  difconcert ,  her.  Being  acquainted  with  leading  rules, 
having  had  opportunities  of  applying  them,  or  feeing  them  applied,  her  own 
good  fenfe  will  diftate  the  reft,  and  render  that  eafy  and  agreeable,  which^ 
to  a  modiih  lady,  would  appear  flrange,  perplexing^  and  irkfome.' 

*'  A  celebrated  writer,  well  acquainted  with  the  comii^ercial  part  of  the 
world,  when  confulted  regarding  the  choice  of  a  wife  for  the  foD  of  a 
wealthy  merchant,  made  this  reply. 

'  This  bear  always  in  mind,  that  if  fhe  i»  not  frugal ;  if  (he  x«  not 
what  is  called  a  good  manager,  if  fhe  does  not  prize  herfelf  on  her  knofw* 
ledge  of  family  affairs,  and  laying  out  her  money  to  the  moft  advantage ; 
let  her  be  ever  fo  fweetly  tempered,  gracefuHy  made,  or  elegantly  acoom. 
plifhed,  fhe  is  no  wife  for  a  man  in  trade.  All  thefe,  ptherwife  amiable 
talents,  will  but  open  jufl  fo  many  roads  to  ruin.  Reniember  your  mother, 
who  wag  fo  cxquifitcly  vcrfcd  in  this  art,  that  her  drcfs^  her  tabic,  and 
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eferj  othtr  particalar,  appeared  rather  fpleadtd  than  otherwtfe.    Good 
boafewiferj  was  the  fouodation  of  all/ 

Our  readers  will  have  perceivod,  that  hnmonr  it  not  the  on^y  good 
qoalitj  difplayed  bv  this  literary  cook  -,  good  fenfe  and  good  ntorals  are 
ajoally  coofpicuous  in  him.  It  is  but  lair»  however,  to  caution  the  glat^ 
tarns  of  Guildhall  againfl  a  pnblication  which  is  calculated  to  poifon  their 
jojrs,  for  almoft  every  page  of  it  contains  a  memento  mcri  for  them.     . 

Jii  Ftilage  AUhoufpy  or  a  Converjation  on  the  Ptire  9/  B^ead,    18mo.    Pp.  24. 
6d.  <ir  5s«  per  Dozen.     Hatchard.     1805. 

THIS  is  a  well-meant  and  well-written  little  traft,  compofed  for  the . 
laudable  parpofe  of  removing  vulgar  prejudices,  and  of  rendering  the  pooret 
claflcs  of  focietv  content  with  their  lot.     The  /irice  of  it,  however,  is  too 
high  for  exteniive  circulatiou  amongft  thofe  for  whofe  benefit  it  is  prin- 
cipally designed. 

REVIEWERS  REVIEWED. 

Hobsley's  Hosba  and  the  Imperial  Review. 

WHEN  gentlemen  undertake  the  very  important  talk  of  becoming 
public  critics,  it  is  expelled,  that  their  qualifications  are  fuch  as 
folly  to  warrant  the  jufiice  of  their  critictfm*  Whether  the  perfons,  thaU 
are  engaged  tocarry  on  the  Imperial  Review,  be  in  no  degi>ee  whdt  the  Pufah> 
^  have  a  right  to  "demand^  men  of  the  firfl  abilitlesy  and  adequate  in 
every  department  of  literature  to  the  office  they  allume,  is  a  queliion  I  do 
not  conuder  myfelf  in  a  capacity  wholly  to  determine.  The  erroneous 
manner,  however,  in  wbicii  they  have  endeavoured  to  expofe  Bilhop 
Horflev's  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  creates  a  (Irong  fuCpicion  ai 
their  nicompetency  in  that  very  neceffary  part  of  learning.  The  millakei 
indeed,  which  they  have  committed  in  their  verbal  criticilhi,  are  grofs  and 
unpardonable ;  and  yet  of  fo  elementary  and  paerile  a  nature,  that  I  aiH 
almofl  aAiamed  to  trefpafs  upon  the  reader's  patience,  whild  I  take  upon 
iDjffelf  the  trouble  of  confuting  them. 

The  firil  attack  they  make  upon  his  LordQiip's  tranHation,  is  in  chap,  u 
V.  2.  The  palFage  animadverted  upon,  is  in  the  original  l/B'inS  nln^**13T 

/l^TIA  -  th<^  yfoid  nnn  being  pointed,  as  we  fee,  the  5d  peribn  lingular 

of  the  Terb  in  Piel.  Some  of  the  Latin  interpreters:  as  Montinus,  Junius 
et  'rtfem,  &c.  obferving  the  term   I^T   to  be  a  verb  in  the  indicative 

mood,  and  not  being  able  to  account  for  the  noun  nSnn  in  conftruc- 
tion  before  the  verb,  in  any  other  way  than  as  anfwering  to  the  Latin,  In 
principio,  hav£  tranOated  the  whole  of  it  thus:  "  Principio  locutus  ell 
Dominus  in  Hol'eah,  et  dixit  Dominus,  &c.  erroneouOy  connedling  the 
verb  'yy^  with  -^oitn  in  the  fublequent  fentence.  Tha  Reviewers, 
who  perhaps  never  attempted  to  conllrue  a  palTage  in  Hebrew  before, 
finding  this  way  of  rendering  the  fentence  the  mod  finmiliar  to  their  ideas 
of  the  conftra6lion  of  language  in  general,  readily  embraced  fo  fair  an  op^ 
portnnity  of  reprobating,  in  ipfo  limine,  the  work  of  the  Right  Reverend 
iprehte ;  who  will,  neverthelefs,  be  found  in  this  as  in  the  other  placet 
..  ,  OS'  which 
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which  tlie  ignofftnl  Rcview^ers  have  the  anfurance  to  difpuic  with  his  LorJ- 
fhip,  perfedly  corrt'cl  in  his  tranOation.     In  the  firfl  place  then,  1  deny, 
that    the  ;noun    nSlW    can    pofTibly  fignify,   In  the  beginning,  without 
'the  prepolition  going  before  it.     Vide  GenefiSj  chap.  xiii.  v.  9;  chap,  xli, 
V.  21. ;  Judges,  chap.  i.  v.  1.;  If'aiah,  chap.  i.  v.  xxvi.;   Daniel^  chap.  ix. 
V.  21.^3;    mail  which  places,  and  many  more  belides,  the  p/epolition 
^    is  prefixed.     Secondly,  it    they  would  have    the    noun,   J^^^^»  *P 
any  other  Lonftruction   than    in  regimen  with  the   verb  nai,  they  muft 
.dfycit  it  of  its  prcfent  form  of  conijruclion,  and,  if  |x>fl[ible,  remove  it  out 
vi'  the   place    in  which  ft  now   liands;    for   rhnn  coming  firfl,    m  the 
ienfe  they. would  exhibit  it,  wili,  in  my  opinion,  haTe  a  very  unufual  ap- 
pearance.   Laftly,  they  muff  do  away  ;x\[  the  accents ;  for  furely,  nobody^ 
that  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  Hebrew  accentuation,  will  offiu 
to  render  the  words  by.  In  the  beginning,  &c. :  To  that  the  Imperial  cri- 
tics have  Ideally  done  violence  to  the  text  of  the  Maibrcthae,  which  they 
abfurdly  enough  fuppoled  they  were  vindicating,  in  rcnderh)g  the  verb 
^in   °y  ^ommunc^.     Tiiis  verb,  though   in  the  indicative  mood,  is  really 
preceded   by   the   word  jn^Hn   '"  regimen  with  it ;  fomething  like  tlie 
gei-und  in  Latin,  or  the  infinitive  mood  in  Greek.     This  plirafeology  is  far 
Jrom  being  uncommon  in  the  other  prophets,  but  there  are  moft  examples 
of  it  to  be  found  in  Ifaiah  and  Jeremiah.     One  inftance  of  this  kind  I  will 
felcdl  from  Jeremiah,   chap.  1.   v.  31.:    I'n^pi)  nr,     "   The  time  of 
fnyvifiting  thee,  or,  the  time  of  thy  vifitation  from  me,"    It  is  true,  we 
may  argue  that  fuch  condruciions  are  elliptical,  and  fo  may  we  go  on  to 
«rgue  in  almoft  every  fentence,  we  fpeak  or  write  in  any  language.     But 
this  is  by  no  means  an  eligible  mode  of  confidedng  the  texture  of  focb 
H>hcafeology,  which  is,  as  well  as  the  mo(t  common  forms  of  conilrudion^ 
Y^^^^y  confillent  with  the  principles  of  logic  and  philofophical  grammar. 
if  we  prefer  the  fupplying  of  the  ellcipiis,  itill  the  lenfe  will  be  the  iame  , 
^s  before   :  jncnna   nin*    nm   -nwn  onain   nVnn,   "  the    beginning 
of  the  words   which    Jehovah    fpake  by    Hofea."    But  the  former  way 
of  confideriug  the  tfenteiice  is  that  which  every  tranflator  muR  adopt, 
.to  render  the  words  faithfully ;  and  then  uking  the  >,  which  his   Lord^iip 
well  rcioarks,  as  a  mere  fiayticU  of  specification,  a  remarkable  inftance  of 
which  we  have  in  Exodus,  chap.  xx.  v.  I.     In  this  manner  the  Clialdee 
paraphrafl,  the  Septuagint,  and  others  have  underflood  the  fentenc^ ;  and 
it  is  in  this  planner  that  Birtiop  Horlley  has  rendered  it,  which  the  Im- 
perial critics  have  had  the  effrontery  to  term  unjustifiable  and  insi/iid.     As  to 
their  rabbinical  effjfions  refpefting  iht  cojutjative  ^,    the  nature  of  which 
they  modeYtly  affiri^  his  LordQiip  feems  not  to  have  perfe6ily  under  flood, 
I  muft  treat  them  as  they  defecve,  with  ridicule  and  contempt.     ThA  th^ 
conjunction  i,   prefixed  to  a  future  verb,   has  the  power  of  converting  it 
into  a  pafl  fignification;  and  that,   on   the  contrary,  when  prefixed  tot 
preterite,  it  has  the  power  of  giving  a  future  fignification,  are  peculiarities 
m  the  Hebrew,  which  every  one  mufl  be  acquainted  with.     But,    that  the 
^  has  ahL\iyis  a  copulative  power,   and  may  be  refolved   into  the  subjunctive 
one  fpeclfied  in  the  Imperial  Review,  is  utterly  falfe';  as  we  have  already 
fcen  in  (ne  two  in  fiances  above  mentioned.     Let  them  look  into  the  Books 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  where  various  tranfadions,   differing   bolh  in 
time  and  place,  are  related  without  the  fmall«ft  connexion  or  dependence 

!pon  what  precedes;  and  yet  they  all  begin  with  the  introdnctorj /tarfick \ 
1  thU  be  not  Efficiently  convix>cin^»  let  them  take  the  firli  word  of  tii« 
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Prophet  Ezekiel,  or  Jonah,  or  the  tir(i  word  of  the  Book  of  Efther;  where, 
I  am  confident,  the  ingenuity  of  the  Imperi.iliru  will  fail  them  in  finding 
out  an  antecedent  verb  to  their  suhrqucnt  copulative.  I  cannot  however  di(- 
miis  this  article,  without  exprciiing,  in  the  Urongeil  term^,  my  dilappro- 
bation  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  aitompted  to  render  the  pallage. 
It  is  not  only  unjuftiiiable  ami  inlipid;  but,  what  i^  Hill  woric,  qgile  un- 
intelligible:  for  what,  I  would  alk  the  imperial  Critic^  are  we  to  un- 
derftand  bv  tii«  phrafe.  In  the  beginning,  pointed  oft'  by  a  comma  from 
the  reft  oF  the  ientercc?  It  is  beiidcs,  wU.itever  they  may  think  lo  the 
contrary,  really  inelegant;  .for  who  could  bear  to  recite,  "Jehovah  com- 
muned with  Hol'ca,  and.  Jehuvali  faid  ilnto  Hofea^"  without  praying  that 
the  Im(x:riali(is  would  preferve  this  fpccimen  of  their  tranliation,  as  arr 
tuivama  for  their  vifitors? 

-  The  Critics  next  proceed  to  di^piite  with  his  Lordihip  the  form  of  the 
prophecy,  that  is,  whettier  it  ought  to  be  taken  in  a  litoal  or  alleg^fical 
fcnle.  But,  as  1  had  no  other  motive,  when  I  undcjtook  to  refute  thii 
piece  of  paltry  rriticiim  in  the  Imperial  Review,  than  to  expof'e  their  ig- 
norance of  ihofc  vety  points  in  which  they  afTefl  to  triumph  over  hi55  Lord- 
fliip'*  trobecillity,  1  hope  the  reader  will  allow  me  to  pats  over  this  tHeo-* 
logical  dil'pute  refpe6ting  the  form  of  the  prophecy,  and  to  come  lo  thofe 
critical  remark'*  which  are  m^re  immediately  the  objed  of  this  vindica- 
tion; and  where  the  Imperialiii^,  as  often  as  they  indulge  their  vein  in  a 
fpecies  of  criticifm  they  fe'cm  fo  very  ill  calculated  for,  are  Cure  to  betray 
their  poverty  and  ignoranco  of  the  Hebrew  language.  After  having  taken 
a  good  xleal  of  pains  to  prove,  that  the  prophecy  ought  to  be  underliood 
allcgorically,/  though  witnout  producing  ^wy  thing  new  either  by  way  of 
argument  or  obfcrvation,  the  hnperialilh  proceed  to  explain  the  meaning 
which  ihofe/fritysr^  names  were  intended  to  convoy,  and  this  they  perform 
by  impoling  upon  us  another  of  their  ingenious  principles ;  which  is 
exadly  of  the  Lime  flamp  with  the  former  about  the  conjunction  T,  a  mere 
invention  of  their  own,  and  if  it  were  even  true,  vet  the  inferences,  for 
which  they  fecni  purpofely  to  have  tVamed  it,  could  not  fairly  be  deduced 
from  it.  The  fubftance  of  their  principle  is,  in  their  own  words,  plainly 
this:  "That  the  exalted  names,  given  by  the  votaries  of  idolatry  to  the 
objects  of  their  worihip,  were  changed,  by  the  zealous  fervants  of  the 
true  God,  into  iirailar  names,  exprelfing  their  worthlefTiiefs  or  non^ 
exillence.*'  In  pladic  authors,  and  alio  in  the  facfcd  writers,  fomething 
of  this  kind  frequently  bap}>ens,  which  wo  call  d. paronomasia.  But  let  us 
fee,  whether  the  inftances  they  produce  to  confirm  this  principle,  do  not 
rather  evince  their  own  ftupidity  and  ignorance,  than  prove  Ihe  trutli  of 
what  they  have  the  boldnefs  to  alFert.  •'  What  the  idolatrous  worftiip- 
pcrs,**  fay  they,  "  called  Sk,  al  (they  (hould  have  faid  el)  God,  the 
worihippers  o/ the  true  God  ftyledVSfct  aleil,  nothing."  Firft  then,  I 
would  remark,  that  the  more  probable  etymology  of  this  word  is  thought  by 
Tome  to  be  from  the  negative  par  tide  "7^,  not,  and  Sx  God  ;  in  the  plural 
O^S'Set,  no  gods.  If  this  be  allowed,  the  word  cannot  be  called  a 
change  in  the  way  the  Imperialills  would  reprefent  it;  but  the  fame  word 
negatived;  a  very  natural  way  of  naming  the  Pagan  deities,  which  they. 
knew  to  be  no  gods  in  fact,  but  only  the  workmanfhip  of  men's  hands. 
If  we  prefer  the  other  etymology,  Ibll  the  principle  will  go  unlupported, 
becaufe  this  fird  In  (lance  is  not  perfectly  clear,  and  the  other  one  is  de- 
<idt<fiy  againft  it     "  *?3y,  fay  they,  feertis  upon  the  i'mme  Jrincipk  to  have 
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been  changed  into  hy^i,  stercus**  Indeed  then,  are  we  to  fuppofe  r 
catf  h  very  exalted  a  name  for  a  divinity  ?  The  Imperiaiifls  mull  have  r. 
very  exalted  idea  of  that  quadruped,  no  dpabl,  lo  contend  that  the  vo- 
taries of  idolatry  caUed  their  god  a  cal/^  becanfe  this  appellation  Teemed 
to  carrv  with  it  a  high  notion  of  exaltation  and  dignity.  The  idolatrous 
Jews,  1  beg  leave  to  fay,  never  called  their  god  a  calf;  but  Elohim;* 
vide  Exodus,  chap,  xxxri.  v.  1.  Kings,  chap.  i.  v.  12.  28.  Both  CZ}^V4J^ 
Rnd  O^b^^l  are  fucb  appellations '' as  the  facred  writers  have  thought 
worthy  to  beftow  upon  them,  exprefling,  by  the  one,  their  vile  nature  and 
inferiority  to  man  himfelf ;  by  the  other,  (hewing  their  utmofi  abhorrence. 
,  of  (ucb  worthlefs  and  defpicable  deities :  hence  the  frequent  ufe  of  the 
latter  in  the  major  prophets,  who,  conflantly  followinjr  the  imetuofity  of 
their  paffions,  have  generally  given  them  that  appellation,  which  feemed 
the  mod  contemptible  and  degrading.  Let  us  now  confider,  for  a  mo» 
ment,  how  happily  they  would  have  applied  thh  j^rincifiU  of  theirs  to  clear 
up  the  meaning  o(  the  words  Gomer,  Diblaim,  and  Je%ratU  "  Qomer\  fay 
they,  by  changing  g  into  ch,  (they  (hould  have  faid  into  b,  if  they  woulcl 
appear  to  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  alphabet)  fignifies  a  Pagan 
friestJ*  Wefliallfoon,  I  believe^  perceive  the  ab/urdity  of  making  ^oot^ 
tofignify  a  F agon  priest  \  if  we  only  quote  a'pafTage  or  two  from  the  pro* 
beta  where  G^mtr  is  peculiarly  the  fubject.     Chap.  ii.  v.  19,  20;   "  And 

wiil  betroth  thee  unto  me  for  ever;  yea,  I  will  betroth  thee  unto  me  in 
righteoufnefs,  and  in  judgment,  and  in  loving  kindnefs,  and  in  mercies. 
I  will  even  betroth  thee  unto  me  in  faithfulnefs ;  and  thou  fhalt  know  llie 
Lord."  Surely,  fuch/rem/j^/  of  Iwc  and  mercy  could  never  be  made  to  a 
iG^w  Pagan  priests  \  not  to  mention  the  incongruity  which  the  mod  illiterate 
mafl  perceive,  in  making  a  Pagan  priest  to  iignify  a  daughter, 

'*  Upon  the  foregoing  principle,**  continue  the  Critics,  "  Hofea  appears. 
In  this  place,  to  have  changed  Jaspaim  into  Dihlaim,  a  word  which  meana 
fgf**  I  would  here  afk  the  Reviewers^  if  they  ferioufiy  think  any  one  will, 
'believe  them,  when  they  affirm,  that  Jasfraim,  as  they  call  it,  and  Dihlaim^ 
fLte  similar  wpnlsf  The  radical  letters  are  all  di Cerent ;  nor  is  there  anj 
affinity  betwixt  them  whatever,  except  that  they  are  hoih-' trissyiia^Ust 
which  to  the  Imperiaftifls,  perhaps,  msCy  feem  a  staking  similarity.  They 
will  alfo  have  a  difficult  tafk  to  determine,  whether  the  images,  or  the  ;%/, 
are  more  worthy.  For  my  part,  I  (liould  certainly,  without  any  heiita<» 
tion,  prefer  iheftgs;  which  would  be  a  choice  diredly  oppofite  to  that  of 
f  he  Imperial  Critics,  if  they  would  maintain  their  principle  to  be  right.  In 
the  lait  place,  they  contrad  Jezrael  with  Israel;  telling  us  in  another  part 
of  their  critique,  that  the  ChaUee  para^rast  ha^-^rendered  it  by,  the  dis- 
persed of  God;  which  is  another  egregious  blunder;  as  the  Chaidee  pa- 
Taji\rast  has  not  rendered  the  word  by,  the  dispersed  <f  God,  but  only,  the 
dispersed.  Nor  is  h  true  that  I  he  verb,  from  which  y«B;W  is  compounded, 
ever  fjgnifies  to  disperse^  or  scatter,  in  the  holy  fcriplures. 

The  next  fpecimen  of  their  criticifm  is  upon  his  Lordihip's  tranflation 
of  the  fixth  verfe,  which  they  reprehend  with  more  than  ufual  feveriiy, 
and  exult  in  fuch  a  tone  of  petulance  and  fecurity,  that  I  can  fcarcely  re^ 
iirain  from  laughing  at  their  (eeming  determination  to  laffi  the  author  upon 
a  point,  which  mud,  in  the  end,  redound  to  their  own  lofs  of  reputation 
and  difgrace.  The  pafTage  animadverted  upon  is  this:  "And  (be  con- 
orivedy  ajid  bare  a  daughter;  and  God  faid  unto  him,  call  her  name 
Xfi  ^uchapaai  not  bdoyed;^  for  I  will  no  more  Sr^xxQx  wikh  tenderncls  the 

feottfil 
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houfe  of  IfraeU  in  fo  much  as  to  be  pcrpeluaUy  forgiving  them."    I  mud 
bere  aJmoniAi  the  Reader,  that  his  Lord  (hip  has  an  annotation  upon  the 
voorv/.    on^  which  he  rightly  obferves,    fjgnifies   to    cierij^  viith  the  ten^ 
Ferness  of  a  luuent\  and,   that 'on    the  verb  Ki{r:>  his  Lordihip  has  tg  critical 
moUa  at  the  end  of  the  book,  in  which  he  atligns  his  reafons  for  having  ren- 
dered it  by,  to  forgive.     What  (urprife  and  indignation,  then,  niufl  th(^ 
Header  feel,  when   he  is  informed,  tiiat  the  ignorant   Reviewers  have 
really  confounded  the  two  notes;  imagining,  that  his  Lorddiip  had  un- 
dersiood  and  translated   KU^J.    in   the  fenfe   of  fo  cherish  f    I   will  give,  in 
their  own  words,  the  whole  of  this  triumphant,  but  felf  expoHng  piece 
ofcriticifm:  "Indeed,  my  Lord,  will  your  LordQiip  be  condefcending 
enoogh  to  fbew,  in  what  place  of  the  Icriptures,  or  any  Jewiih  author,  it 
bears  the  ienfe  you  give  it  ?    We,  however,  alTure  our  Readers,  that  in 
no  place  whatever,  does  that  verb  convey  any  fuch  meaning  as  to  cherish^ 
the  (cnfe  here  afiixed  to  it  by   Dr.  Hurlley.     On  the  contrary,  the  onl^ 
ienie  which  it  bear^,  is  to  temove,  deceive,  destroy:   and   accordingly,  his 
Ixud(hip  has  not  only  mifreprefented,  hut  exhibited  a  iignification  diame- 
tfically  oppofite  to  that  of  his  original;"     How  the  Imperial  Critics  will 
extricate  themfelves  out  of  this  dilemma,  I  know  not ;  for  I  believe  it  tA 
be  fuch  a  palpable  and  undeniable, proof  of  ignorance,  as  is  not  to  be  met 
with  in  any  piece  ofcriticifm  extant.    Will  they  plead  inadvertency?    9u^ 
bow  could  they  miflake  his  Lordibip's  meaning,  when  the  verb  in  the 
text  IS  rendered  by,  to  forgive?   Will  they-  infinuate,  that  they  have  pur- 
pofely  mifreprefented  the  author's  meaning?    Then  they  ought  publicly  to 
beg  his  Lordfliip's  pardon,  for  having;  inl'ulted  him  as  a  fcholar,  anci  af- 
peried  bis  celebrity  aa  a  divine,  in  fo  derogatory  and  cenforious  a  manner, 
aa  to  furpafs  every  thing  in  magnitude  except  their  own  llupidity.     But 
perhaps,  they  wifi  transfer  the  bkme  upon  the  fir  ess  p  and  alledge,  that,  (o 
cierid,  is  a  typografkical  erroi;  inAead  of  /•  forgive ;  which  was  the  "joord 
they  meant  to  criticife  upon.     If  the  learned  Reader  he,  of  opinion,  that, 
after  bavio^  termed  it  a  fenfe  diamettiealfy  opposite  to  that  of  the  original, 
tbey  can  ule  this  pretext,  with  tlie  leail  propriety,  I  am  willing  that  they 
(boutd  come  off  fo ;  but  then,  I  hope,  they  will  allow  me .  to  prove*  that 
his  LordQiip  has  fufScient  authority  for   giving  the  verb  iivr;3,  the  tense 
we  find  in  bis  learned  tranflation,  namely,  that  of  to  forgive;  which  ^  is,  I 
will  maintain  it,  the  true  and  only  rendering,  that  a  trantlator,  who  has  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  language;  will  ever  propofe:  vide  Gcnefis, 
cbap.  xviii.   v.  24. '26,;  Exodus,  chap.  x.  v.  17.;  Chronicles,  chap,  xxiii. 
▼•2).(    Numbers,  chap.  xiv.  v.  19. ;     Ifaiah,  chap.  ii.  v.  9.      It   is  alfo 
ufed  in  the  fenfe  of  to  exalt:  vide  Pfalm  cii.  v.  M.     Hence  the  fubOan- 
tive  irsrj,  proceres,   fo    frequently   met  with   in    the  prophet  EzekieL 
It  has,  beiides,  a  number  of  other  fignifications,  mod  of  which  are  only 
to  be  alcertained,  according  to  the  word  that  comes  after  it.     What  Hialt 
we  make,  then,  of  this  trifile  definition,  impufed  upon  the  Reader  with  fo 
much  arrogance  by  the  Imperial  Critics  ?  Surely,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
pronounce  it,  if  nothing  worfe,  at  leafl  like  the  critics  themfelves^  ex' 
tremefy  imperfect. 

Again,  rerfe  the  7th  of  the  fame  chapter  is,  in  his  Lordfliip's  verfion. 
worded  thus:  **  The  houfe  of  Judah  with  tendernefs  I  will  cherifh,  and  £ 
>will  (ave  them  by  Jehovah  their  God ;  and  I  will  not  fave  them  by  bow, 
nor  by  fword|,  nor  by  battle ;  by  horfes,  nor  by  horfemen."  Where  the 
Impecialiili  &ncy  they  perceive  \sq>\i^  t^  deficiency  and  a  redundancy  \  and, 

conn 
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confeqaeiifty,  are  offended  at  his  LordHiip's  manner  of  Iranflating  the  pafc 
fage.     To  fave  niyfelf  the' (rouble  ot  prolecutin^  the  vindication  of  Bithop 
Horflc^'5  Hofea  any  farther,  I  might  deem  it  mfEcient,  merely  to  inform 
the  reader,  that  the  Critics,  by  a  totality  which  feems  to  have  precipitated 
them  into  error  and  mi  flake  throughout  the  whole  of  their  wrtlched  cri- 
tique, in  this  place,  as  in  the  preceding,  arjB  char|;eable  with  the  very 
ficiuous  and  (hameful  conduft  of  misquofing,  and  confequently  of  mtsrepre^ 
tenting  the  author:  as  the  'ij^id,  armour ^  which  they  cenliire  as  too  genera), 
is  not  the  term,  which  his  Lorddiip  has  employed  to  give  the  Hebrevr 
niDn'Jtt,  but   battle.      That   the  citizens   of   London  and  Dublin,    how- 
ever, may  be  hiadc  to  acknowledge  the  real  worth  of  their  litirary journal, 
I  will,  out  of  compliment  to  them,  contider  the  pro*ligious  difplay  of  rab- 
binical learning,  which  the  ImperialiH^  have  exhibited  upon  this  pa(7age» 
with  to  much  honour  to  themfelves,  and  with  Inch  apparent  claims  to  th^ 
applaufe  of  the  literati.     "'The  ivar  chariot ,  fay  they,  the  principal  in-" 
Itrument   of  warfare   among  the   ancients,  is   omitted ;  whillt  hones,  and 
korjnnen,  are  difiinctly  and  ruperfluoutly  enumerated."    Perfiaps  they  wiH 
lancy*  a  Efficiency  and  a  redundancy  in  the  celebrated  fong  of  Mofes :  Exodus, 
chap.  XV.  V.  I.    "  The  horle  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  fea:** 
as  there  is  nd  mention  of  the  chariot  in    this  place;  though  it  b  evident* 
irom  a  fubfequcnt  paflage,  that  the  chariot  was  aifo  a  fufferer  in  the  general 
iledruction  i  fee  verfe  19th.    "  For  the  horle  of  Pharoah  entered,  with  his 
chariots,  and  with  his  horfemen,  into  the  fea."    If,  then,  ihefe  in /lances  of 
Hebrew  phrafeology,  of  which   indeed  the  Holy  Bible  contains  a  Very- 
great  number,  are  to  be  oppofed  upon  the  grounds  of  deficiency  and  re- 
dundancy, let   the  charge  be  made  out  again  ft  the  authors  themfelves, 
Mofes,  and  Hofea,  not  their  tranflators.     But  let  us  fee,  how  the   Re- 
viewers would    cotnplete   the  fenfe.      *'  The  noun  d^D  (gravely  obferve 
Ijie  critics)   denotes  tliat  species  of  horfes,  which,  for  its  fupcrior  fwiftnefs 
and  pliability,  was  ufed  in  the  chariot.     For  this  reafon  we  fufpect,  that, 
in  (Conjunction  with  the   f)r6ceding  ivord  nnnS  lecheme,  war,  it  was  in- 
tended to  (ignify  the  to^tt-  chariot.     This  conjecture  is  fomewhat  corrobo- 
rated bv  the  circumftance,  that  they  are  not  joined,  like  the  other  noun, 
by  the  copulafive  \>*    Grre  would  really  fuppofe,  from  the  very  eafy  man- 
ner in  which  the  Imperial  Critics  affect  to  f'peak  of  horses  among  the  Jews, 
that  they  underflood  every  t'pecics  of  that  animal  according  to  their  sfieaju 
Hebrew  names;  and  that,  partly  to  c^iticife  with  more  accuracy,  and  partlj 
to  prevent  miftake,  they  had  defined  the  noun,   DID,  to  be  e^/us  bellicosus, 
or  the  'u}ar  horse,     I  would  thank  thefe  gentlemen,  however,  to  tell  me,  if 
ihis  be  a  shceies,  what   may  be  the  generic  term  in  Hebrew  for  horse  %  and 
alfo  to  inform  me,  whether  ursn  was  not  more  remarkable  for  its  fwift- 
nefs and  pliability.     Not  content  with  forcing  this  erroneous  and  arbitrary 
diftinction  upon  the  reader,  they  begin  to  indulge  in  conjecture,  and  m 
this,  as  'mother  cafes,  give  us  an  ample  teftimony  of  their  fuperior  lafte  and 
ingenuity.     That  o^0iD3,   with   the  preceding    ncnbo,    (not  lechero« 
as  they  ignorantly  term  it)  can  be  conftrued  by  war  chariots^  Kvar  horses,  or 
whatever  they  pfeafe,  fa  as  to  make  the  latter  an  epithet  to  the  former,  U 
a  conjecture,  of  the  truth  of  which  I  deny  even  the  poflibility.    The  fup- 
pofition  is  too  monftrous  to  merit  the  Hebraifts'  attention  for  a  fingle  mo- 
ment.    And  I  beg  leave  to  fay,  that  none  but  the  Imperial  Critics  would 
have  expofed  therafejves  to  the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  the  learned,  by 
-meutipning  fi^ch  an  abfardity.    Whs^t  the^  ignorantly  remark  of  the  cm^ 
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juncNfm\  lo  corrt>bora(e  their  filly  conjecture,  lerves  to  confirin  me  in  nij 
opinion,  that  thcle  arrogant  critics  are  totally  unaccjuainted  with  ihe  He- 
brew language ;  for  if  they  had  read  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  facred 
writings,  in  the  ori|{iiuil,  they  mull  have  been  fenlible,  that»  when  four  or 
more  terms. are  thu;?  connected  together,  the  copulative  is  generall)  omit- 
ted ill  th«  middle,  U>  make  way  for  the  paufe.  To  prove,  however,  that 
in  claflical  authors,  the  cJtariot  is  forjetin^cs  put  for  the  Horses,^  they  give  uii 
a  line  out  of  Virgil,  in  which  I  allow,  that  they  are  right  tor  once ;  but 
unhappily  for  the  critics,  it  has  nothin^^  to  do  with  die  contrary  prop<}iition, 
that  the  ^ij^j,  in  Holea,  are  put  for  the  chariot.  They  miaginc,  per- 
haps, that  they  have  proved  the  contrary  to  be  exanipled  in  Homer,  hj 
quoting  th«  following  line : 

Buty  I  deny,  that  Hom«r  here  ufes  the  ^0;i^i  f(^r  the  r/zuryoir;  he  real Ir 
means  the  times,  or  at  m(;ft,  by  a  syneMockf^  both  them  and  the  ciiariot 
taken  together.  The  Iniperialirts  nuift  be  lohijis  indeed,  if  they  pretend 
to  drive  a  chariot  fc^iMott/ /iorj</ /  This  lorry  attempt  to  form  an  ingcniou* 
conjecture,  they  at  lall  conclude,  by  erroneoully  alfirming,  tliat  Dr. 
Wbceier  appears  to  have  underwood  the  pail'age  in  tht:  fame  (enic,  that 
is,  ]n  f^ar  uus^  i}(  war  c/mt tots;  becaule  he  has  tranllated  the  words  lluift: 
i**  "Nor  in  war  by  horfes/'  Dr.  Wheeler,  it  is  evident,  from  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  rendered  the  pallagc,  had  no  fuch  idea  in  bin  head  as' that 
of  a  ivar  chafiot ;  nor  has  he  done  any  violence  to  the  Hebrew  text  what- 
ever, .in  giving  it  this  erroneous  turn^  except  that  he  has  paid  no  regard  to 
i\i^  fiatuesi  a  liberty,  however,  which  the  Hcbjaicuii  of  the  prefent  day 
mutually  concede  one  another,  confcious,  I  fuppofe,  of  being  competent 
to  under(!and  the  language^  vyithovit  the  incumbrance  of  vtr.vd /loints,  ac- 
cents, Jiauus,  and  I  know  not  what  befides,  merely  by  the  *' gyent  law  <f 
Associaiicu,  and  a  well  rrgula/e^  imr^jna/ion"  I  muft  now  lay  bffore  the 
reader  the  true  interpretation  of  this  fimple  phrafeology,  yvhich  has  cauied 
fo  much  embarradment  to  the  Imjieiial Critics,  and  not  a  little  perplexed 
even  the  great  Dr.  lyftceUr,  There  is,  in  this  place,  aii  hysteresis,  that  is, 
A/irtfiostams  orJer  of  the  terms,  a  figure  very  common  both  in  the  Old  and 
Xew  Teftament.  "  And  I  will  not  Cave  them  by  ihe  ^oWj-nor  by  tlw: 
swarJ,  i\OT  hy  fighting  of  any  kind  \  neither  by /wv^i,  nor  by  horsemni.*'  The 
general  term,  war,  inftead  of  coming  firfl  in  order,  is  here  put  in  the  mid- 
dle; which  will  appear  evident  to  thsj  leafi  difcerning,  if  he  only  replaces 
the  words  in  their  natural  fenfe. 

There  is  yet  another  fpecimcn  of  their  criticifm  upon  verfe  1  Mh  of  the 
Iljth  chapter,  in  which,  as  ufual,  they  c-Viainly  are  in  thew/ong;  but  ai 
they  have  difplayed  Icfs  arrogance  and  efi'rontery,  in  (heir  remarks  uj)oa 
this  place,  than  in  any  other  part  of  tlieir  critique,  I  fliatl  take  no  notice 
of  it  at  prefent.  I  mnfi,  however,  before  i  take  my  leave  of  (hero^ 
caution  the  fcribblers  of  the  Imperial  Review,  if  they  would  confult  theif 
own  reputation,  not  to  venture  a  lecond  att;ick  upon  Biblical  translaticnxi 
cfpecially,  when  the  produdlions  of  learned  and  refpedable  men,  to  un- 
derftand  which  rightly,  much  more  to  criticife  upon  them,  a  far  greater 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  than  tltey  feem  to  ppfleik  is  indifpeniibly  neceHary. 
As  to  the  part,  in  which  1  have  undertaken  to  defend  Biihop  Horiley'n 
^of|a,  I  folemnJy  declare,  that  I  am  ^(5iuated  by  no  qther  n^ot'^ve,  than  a 
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de(ire  to  repel  (he  furious  adauUs  of  igncrance«  drefled  in  th^  garb  of  an* 
cient  and  venerable  learning. 

J.  oxi.ee. 

The  Use  of  Sacred  History,  esjtecially  as  illustrating  and  confirming  the  Mat  Doc* 
trines  of  Revelation,  To  which  are  prefixed  two  Dissertations  \  the  first,  on  the 
autheniicityofthe  History  contained  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  in  the  Book  ofjoskua^i 
the  second  braving  that  the  Books  ascribed  to  Moses  tvere  actually  written  hy  him  ; 
and  that  He  wrorf  then:  by  Divine  Inspiration,  By  Jphn  Jamiefon*  D.  D, 
F.  A.S.  Minifler  of  the  Gofpel,  Edinburgh.  2  rol.  8vo.  Pp.  900.  12$. 
Ogle,  Edinburgh  ;  Glafgow,  and  London. 

The  Recorder:  being  a  Collection  of  Travels  and  Disquisitions,  chiefly  relating  to  the 
modern  Stttte  and  PriiMfiles  ef  the  Peohte  called  <luahef)s.  Vol.  I.  By  William 
Matthews,  of  Bath.  8vo»  5s.    Johnfon. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Sim, 

I  PROCEED  to  lay  before  jou  a  few  obfervations  on  the  reviews  of 
"  Profeflbr  Jamieloir's  Ufe  of  Sacred  Hiftory,"  and  "  Matthews's  Re* 
corder/'  as  found  in  the  Monthly  Review  of  Angufl  lad.  You  will  find  dif> 
played  in  them,  I  apprehend,  that  fpirit  of  Socinianifm  upon  which  I  hare 
already  animadverted,  and  which  in  many  inflances  approaches  pretty  nearly 
to  the  confines  of  Deifm.  You  will  find;  at  lead,  that  (ome  of  the  fentiments 
which  I  am  g<>ing  to  point  out,  are  fuch  at  have  been  before  avowed  by  the 
open  afTaiiantsot  the Chrlllian  Revelation. 

When  it  js  confidered  that  thofe  peculiar  (and,  as  we  contend,  funda* 
mental)  do6!rines  of  Chridianity^  which  bear  the  name  of  Orthodox,  are 
founded  and  fupporled  upon  the  exprefs  words  of  Scripture,  we  Hialj  not 
wonder  if  thofe  who  oppofe  thofe  do6trines  (liould  be  particularly  anxious  to 
4ifcover  fome  method  by  which  the  plain  import  of  thofe  texts  may  be  done 
away.  This  has  fometinpes  been  attempted  by  a  new  and  forced  *  interpre- 
tation of  the  words,  as  for  example,  may  be  fliown  the  meaning  which  if 
given  by  the  early  Socinians  to  the  words  ip  m  ofxri  "  in  the  beginning,"  at 
the  very  opening  of  St.  John's  Gofpel.  At  other  times  Various  readings  and 
conjedlures  have  been  reforted  to  for  the  pKirpofe  of  altering  the  pafkiges! 
but  as  this  would  go  but  a  little  way  towards  removing  the  difficulty,  tome 
;norc  intrepid  critics  have  taken  the  rery  effedual  method  of  rejeQing  as  in- 
terpolations all  thofe  paffagcs  which  were  not  otherwife  to  be  got  over. 
This  was  the  cafe  with  the  ancient  Heretics,  who  availed  themfelvcf  very 
largely  indeed  of  this  fpecific;  and,  indeed,  in  thofe  days  it  could  more 
eafily  be  done  than  now,  when  the  diffulion  of  copies,  by  means  of  print* 
ing,  and  the  other  helps  to  learning  which  are  fo  much  at  hand,  enable  any 
lOK'Table  fcholar  to  pronounce  with  accuracy  upon  the  integrity  of  particular 
lexts.  In  our  days,  therefore,  what  has  been  done  in  this  way  has  ufaally 
jioi  extended  very  far ;  whole  chapters  and  Gofpel s  have  not  been  reje^teOf 
^s  they  were  by  Marcion  and  others :  the  removal  of  a  word  or  two  hasbeen 
fM  that  has  been  contended  for.  One  only  writer,  but  he  indeed  of  ^eat 
/eminence  in  his  fe6l,  has  ventured  to  tread  in  the  tleps  of  thofe  ancients 
whofc  do6lrineshe  followed:  Dr.  Prieftley,  you  will  remember,  in  fome  of 
}iis  later  publications^  has  openly  attackea  the  miraculous  conception  of  oar 

Saviour, 
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Sftvioar,  and  infifted  apon  rejeding  all  that  part  of  St.  Matthevr  and  St. 
Lake  where  it  is  detailed.  This,  however,  gave  pretty  flrofig  difguft  t<r 
many,  even  of  hit  own  party;  he  has  not  therefore  nad  many,  if  any,  open 
follower!  in  this  refpedt.  Still  the  fame  fpirit  is  to  be  ditcerned  among 
many  of  them :  but  the  attack  is  made  more  covertly,  and  the  groand  bro. 
ken  at  a  greater  didance.  As  the  authenticity  and  corrednefs  of  the  New 
Teftanent  are  not  eaiily  to  be  fliaken,  the  batteries  are  planted  againft  tlie 
Old,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  mor^  weak  and  aflailable.  When  once  th« 
credit  of  that  it  (haken,  and  coniiderable  breaches  are  made  in  it,  it  isjufiJy 
fappofed  that  the  other  part  alfo  of  the  Bible  will  then  lie  more  open  to  at- 
tack. The  reverence  which  is  yet  entertained  for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
the  &iCh  in  their  general  infpiration  being  thus  (hakcn,  much  lefs  oppofition 
will  be  made  to  the  garbling  of  any  pafiage  which  is  lobnoxiotts  to  the  par«^ 
ticuhrfed. 

Whether  thefe  obfervations  apply  to  the  Monthly  Reviewer,  is  what 
your  readers  may  judge  from  the  extracts  which  I  (hall  now  proceed  to 
make. 

The  critic  begins  with  pointing  out  feme  errors  into  which  divines  are 
^t  to  fall :  "  Whether,"  he  fays,  "  it  be  owing  lo  the  habits  of  their  cleri- 
cal profeifion,  as  being  occupied  in  fearching  after  many  meanings  in  a  text 
where  only  one  is  apparent ;  and  in  promulgating  fpeculations  from  the  pul- 
pit without  the  fear  of  contnidiftion;  or,  whether  it  arises  from  a  su/ierstitious 
cmiemfilatwt  if  the  Holy  Scrijtiures,  &c."  Into  Ihefc  errors,  thus  modeftly  (and 
decently  towards  the  Clergy)  accounted  for,  it  feems  that  Dr.  Jamielon  has 
Oen :  "  he  has,**  it  feems,  "  endeavoured  fometimes  to  defend  what  is 
abfolutely  untenable^  and  at  others  to  apply  Sacred  Scripture  to  nfes  for 
which  many  will  think  it  could  never  be  intended."  The  latter  of  thefe 
fuppofed  errors,  that  is.  Dr.  Jam iefon 's  reafoning  upon  the  typical  charac- 
ter of  the  Ifraelites,  I  dial!  not  meddle  with:  Firfl,  becaufe  there  may  be 
more  room  for  queftion  in  it,  and  becaufe  it  only  affefls  the  interhretation  of 
Scripture.  The  other  charge  again  ft  the  doctor,  the  reader  wiluee,  (irikes 
at  its  authenticity.  What  is  "  so  absolutely  untenable^*  in  the  critic's  idea,  is  no 
lefs  than  the  genuinenefs  of  the  Old  Teitament.  He  begins  the  attack,  by 
ihting,  that  the  "  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text"  has  been  given  up  by  '■  tlie 
nod  learned  critics;"  and,  he  adds,  "  (ince  interpolations  are  allowed  to  have 
crept  into  the  New  Teftament,  why  might  they  not  be  fufpt'dled  lo  have 
infinuated  themfelves  into  the  Old  Teftament?*'  Certainly,  I  (av,  if  only 
the  fort  of  interpolations  in  th*;  Old  Teftament  were  contended  for,  which 
have  been  allowed  to  have  taken  place  in  tiie  New  Tcftament. 

For,  Sir,  your  readers,  cannot  but  be  aware  that  all  the  various  readings,  all 
the  interpolations  which  have  been  difcovered,  or  are  fuppofed  by  any  body 
to  have  been  difcovered  in  the  New  Tetiament,  have  not  iif  the  lligliteft  de- 
gree affected  any  one  material  fa6t  or  doftrine  contained  in  that  book.  But  is  it 
^l;r  fuch  fort  of  interpolations  as  this  that  the  critic  imputes  to  the  text  of 
the  Old  Teftament?  Is  it  not  rather  adire6l  and  wilful  falfification  of'mate- 
rial  faclj>  Let  him  (peak  for  himfelf.  *'  He  (Dr.  J.)  feems  to  us  to  have 
imbibed  too  much  or  the  sMj^e^stitious  riverence  of  the  Jews  for  the  Pentateuch, 
and  in  confequence  to  have  undertaken  a  defence  nf  it  againll  all  objedlors. 
In  maintaining  the  authenticity  of  it  and  of  the  Book  of  Joshua^  and  the  perfcft 
accuracy  of  every  telation  which  they  contain,  he  rells  his  aflertion  on  th« 
faith  of  the  Jews  in  them,  and  maintains  that  this  people  (who  were  credu- 
lous 


\ 
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Iaa»  to  a  degree — credat  Ju/lteus)  were  lefifubje^l  to  impofitk>n  than ^my  lu^ 
^  lion  we  are  dcqaainted  with/' 

This  is  pretty  well,  Sir,  but  this  is  not  all.  "  Sufficient  evidence  (be 
^oes  on)  of  the  lenMngfaBi  of  the  Jewifli  Hillory  unqueiiionablv  exiAs ;  and 
yi  woirM  be  fhe  cxtrenie  of  rcepticifm  to  i'uppofe  the  Hukfk  to  be  a  fictioo." 
(WonderfHily  cardid  indeed  !)  "  Oh  the  other  hand,  howevtr,  it  is  not 
tinreafonable  to  conjedvire  that  the ,  iiarrative,  in  fo me  places,  has  been  a 
Kttle  Itelghtencd  by  Eastern  figure  ami  excggeratim,  usshtid  ty  natimal  vamty. 
When  we  confider  the  incredible  iale«  and  traditions  to  be  found  in  the 
Talmud,  and  other  writings  ef^eemed  by  this  people,  we  cannot  compU- 
nent  them  with  being  iefs  fubje^t  to  impoiition  than  any  other  nations/' 

I  trud,  I  need  not  make  many  comments  upon  I'uch  obfervations  as 
tbefe.  I  would  however  afk  the  Critic,  who  jufl  before  has  argued 
from  the  New  Teftament  to  the  Old  Teftament,  whether  he  jneans,  by 

/and  bye,  to  apply  this  rcafoning  of  his  to  tlie  Gof'pels  alfo  :  are  we  by  and 
bye  to  have  "  Eaflern  exa^geratjion  and  figure,"  and  *'  national  vanity," 
,  calFed  in  to  account  for  certain   mysterious  d:ctrirtes  (as  he  clfewhere  calls 

them)  ?  If  lb,  let  the  gentleman  f'pcak  out,   and  wc  fhall  know  how  to  deal 
with  him.  * 

Will  he,  however,  in  the  mean  time,  permit  me  to  remind  him  that 
the  Pentateuch  contains  what  was  cal'ed  "  the  law,"  and  that  Our  Sa- 
viour (an  authority  I  Tuppolc  yet  atlmitted  by  all  fe61s  of  Chriftians)  refers 
to  it  over  and  over  again  :  that  he  even  declares  that  he  came  to  ••Adfil** 
it?  That  to  the  "relations  which  it  contains,"  fuch  references  are  made 
.  by  him  and  his  Apoftles  as  can  leave  us  no  doubt  of  their  beipg  *'  accu- 
rate.'* That  fince  we  know  that  we  have  it  as  it  was  in  ottr  Lord's  time, 
Tt  is  not  credible  that  we  fhould  thus  have  been  referred  to  it  without  qua- 
titication  or  caution,  if  it  had  been  corrupted  or  interpolated  in  any  ma* 
Iwiai  degree. 

As  to  what  he  fays  of  the  Talmud  and  of  the  credulity  of  the  Jews, 
,  does  he  not  knew  that  vvlicn  the  Tahnud  was  compiled,  they  were  a  very 
diftercnt  people  indeed  from  what  they  were  wlien  they  had  cxclutivcly 
the  cuftody  of  the  Holy  Scriptures?  Nay,  that  tht-  very  extravagance  of 
the  talcs  in  the  Talmud,  is  a  proof  of  the  infpiraiion  of  the  6ld  Tefta- 
ment. Since  it  (hews  the  differenee  between  the  word  of  God,  and  th« 
inventi<Tns  of  men  r  Since  it  furni flics  a  pretty  ftrong  proof  that  they  did 
not  fi)r^c*  llie  Bible?  As  to  his  proverb,  let  him  remember  that  the  vvriter 
hi  whom  it  I*  found  did  in  the  fame  breath  difclaira  all  belief  in  miracles 
aind  in  a  Divine  Providence — 

'*  Crednt  Jud^cus  Apella 
Non  ego;  namque  deos  didici  fecurum  agerc  aevum  ; 
Ncc  fi  quid  miri  facia t  natura,  deos  id 
Trities  ex  alto  coeli  demiltere  teclo  *." 

Does  this  gentleman  alio  profefs  the  doclrine  of  Epicurus  ?  or  does  he 
believe  this  author  to  be  dcfcrving  of  any  credit  in  this  particular?  As 
to  what  he  favK  afterwards  of  the  conclufion  of  Deuteronomy,  this  has 
bsen  long  ago  and  repeatedly  anfyvered  f.     But  that  we  may   have  no 


•  Hor.  Sat.  lib.  i.  Sat.  v.  , 

t  See  Kidder's  Preface  to  the  Pentateuch. 
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doubt  of  the  liberality  of  the  Critic's  fentinQentSg  of  his  ingenimuntts  and 
manlinejs*,  he  proceeds  dire£)ly  to  give  the  lie  to  the  ikcred  penman. 
Speaking  cf  the  dcflrudtion  of  the  nations  of  the  Canaanites,  he  fays^ 
«•  Weliefitate  not  to  fay  that  we  fliould  even  adopt  Dr.  Geddes'^  folution 
of  the  difficulty,  rather  than  attribute  the  ferocious  cruelties  rf  the  Jews  to- 
wards the  men,  woraen,  children,  and  cattfe  of  the  Canaanites^  to  an  ex- 
prefs  injunction  from  Jehovah." 

Now,  Sir,  I  will  venture  to  fay  that  there  is  no  point  more  didin^llj 
and  Bnequivocally  flated  in  Scripture  than  this  "  Exprefs  injundion  from 
Jefaovah."  Nay,  Sir,  and  (o  far  are  the  Jews  from  being  chargeable  with 
^*  ferocims  cruel^*  in  that  refpeft,  that  they  even  difobeyed  that  injun^ion 
in  feveral  inflances,  and  were  puni(hed  for  that  difobedience.  It  was  K)ld 
tbem  that  the  nations  whom  they  left,  contrary  to  God's  commands,  Ihould 
be  "  thorns  in  their  (ides ;"  and  it  was  fo.  The  Monthly  Reviewer  there- 
fore here  diredfy  charges  the  Old  Tellamcnt  with  deliberate  falfehood. 
At  to  the  fiEid  itlelf,  we  know  how  it  has  been  made  ufe  of  by  the  ene^ 
nies  of  revelation ;  but  full  and  fuflScient  anfwers  have  been  given  to 
them.  One  of  them  now  lies  before  me,  and  as  it  is  both  concife  and  full, 
and  firom  a  pamphlet  little  known  and  long  out  of  print,  I  cannot  red  ft  the 
temptation  of  copying  a  part  of  it,  ibr  the  fatisfadion  of  fuch  of  your 
teadert  at  have  not  coniidered  the  fubject. 

f  "  Tbe  point  feems  to  lie  in  a  very  ihort  compafs.  Has  God  autho- 
rity over  his  creation,  or  has  he  no;l?  And  has  he  a  right  to  punilh  daring 
wickednefs  in  this  world?  If  he  has,  may  there  not  be  reafons  of  wifdom 
In  fbme  cafes  to  exercife  that  right  ?  To  vifit  a  diOblnte,  profligate  people 
with  the  rod  of  his  vengeance;  to  leave  them  a  monument  of  his  hatred 
to  fin,  and  an  example  of  terror  to  tiie  re(l  of  mankind?  If  the  Ca^ 
naaniles  were  guilty  in  the  degree  they  are  reprefented  in  Scripture,  guilty 
of  difhonouring  God  by  the  moft  abominable  idolatries,  and  of  di (gracing 
human  nature  by  the  fbuleft  immoralities,  where  lies  the  injulHce  of 
calling  them  to  judgment?  And  if  the  cbnfiittttion  of  the  Hebrew  go- 
vernment was  peculiarly  framed  againfl  the  reigning  idolatry  and  vices  of 
the  age,  and  that  people  were  to  be  a  ftanding  inftance  of  God's  favour  (o 
true  religion,  is  there  any  colour  of  weaknefs,  is  there  not  rather  a  great 
appearance  of  wifdom,  in  executing  the  fentence  by  their  handi?  { 

"  It  is  to  little  purpoCe  to  talk  of  weeping,  bleeding,  fainting,  dying 
iltothers,  with  infants  torn  from  their  hreaftf;,  &c.  &c." 

This  is  the  language  of  craft,  fpeaking  to  the  paliions,  not  to  tlia  reafon 
of  man.  If  the  meafure  of  their  iniquity  was  full,  if  they  deferved  pti- 
oifliroent,  and  God  had  a  right  to  punifli,  there  remained  yet,  another  tri- 
bunal to  correct  all  inequalities.  If  infant!^,  or  a  few  innocent  perfoiis 
fuffered,  as  will  always  be  the  cafe  in  general  calamities,  "  they  were  tiiil 
in  the  hands  of  a  merciful  God,  who  difpofed  of  them  no  doubt  in  a 
Qianner  the  moft  fuilable  to  his  wifdom  and  juitice." 

I  think,  Sir«  1  need  not  add  ihuch  more.     I  might  refer  you  to  the  Re- 


•  Vide  p.  375.     "  We  muft  be  ingenuous  and  raanly.?^ 
t  Cafe  of  Abraham,  &c.  coniidered.     London  174.6.     See  Dr.  Jorttft's 
opinion  of  this  pamphlet     DifTcrt. 
\  See  alfo  another  pretty  fufficient  reafon  in  Deat.  vii.  v.  4. 
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▼iew  of  Etchhom'i  book  in  this  very  Review,  where  you  would  fee  l 
coinpleat  fpecimexi  of  ihc  zeal  with  which  feme  nen  proi  eed  in  their  de- 
molition of  the  facred  Canon.  They  cannot  be  :^  M)ran.  v\hat  muft  be  the 
efFe^  of  thus  taking  from  us  the  infpited  writers  piece  after  piece.  They 
reafon  like  the  wiiler  before  cited, 

"  Demo  unum,  demo  item  et  unum. 
Dam  cadat  elufus  ratione  ruentis  acervi  •." 
To  what  this  pra6lice  points  ultimately,  I  have  already  mcntknie^ 
•'  We  arc,"  fays  the  Critir,  •*  to  readhiftory  with  sl  view  to /acts,  mulmt 
cretins"  A$  if  the  belief  of  a  Chriftian  were  not  founded  on  feCts,  and  as 
if  it  were  not  of  thofe  fa^is  thus  forming  the  foundation  of  our  faith,  that 
tlie  facred  hiftory  is  compounded  ?  But,  Sir,  the  prooefs  intended  to  be 
purfued  is,  that  a  few  facts,  not  apparently  the  moft  eflential,  are  firft  to 
be  quefiioned ;  afterwards,  as  we  are  more  uled  to  the  procefs,  other  mora 
important  fads,  and  then  the  doctrines  are  to  fall  of  courfe. 

Having  been  fo  long  upon  this,  I  (hall  fay  little  of  the  other  article 
(Matthews's  Recorder).  What  (Iruck  me  moil  forcibljf  was  what  I  hare 
before  obferved,  the  foleron  impudence  with  which  this  Reviewer  treats 
the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity  as  a  quefiiOn  quite  obfolete.  *<  It  it  (bmewhat 
'lingular,"  fays  he,  "that  the'controverfy  on  the  do£lrine  of  the  Trinity, 
after  having  been  fo  generally  put  to  reft  in  other  Churches,  shmdd  he  anmh- 
ened  hy  the  Quakers n  In  what  an  age  of  novelties  do  we  live  l** 
'  Where,  Sir,  I  will  a(k,  in  what  Church  or  fed  of  ChrifHans  if  this 
queliion  fuppofed  to  be  at  reft  ?  Do  the  divines  of  our  Church  ceafe  to 
preach  the  dodrine  ?  Do  the  felf-called  Unitarians  forbear  to  impugn  it  \ 
Does  Dr.  Toulmin,  Mr.  Belfliaro,  did  Dr.  Prieftley,  leave  it  undifturbed^ 
Does  this  Reviewer  himfelf  conlider  it  as  **  at  reft/'  whenever  an  op* 

-  ))ortDnity  offers  of  fneering  at  it,  or  of  hinting  any  thing  to  lis  difcredit? 
How  indeed  can  it  ever  ceafe  to  be  a  matter  of  the  mdft  ferious  concern 
to  any  thinking  man,  whether  on  the  one  hand,  by  worftiipping  Chrift,  he 
conftitutes  himfelf  an  idolater;  or  whether,  on  the  other,  by  rejeding 
Chrift's  divinity,  he  incurs  the  guilt  of  denying  his  God  ?  But  there  is  a 
policy  in  treating  the  Aibjed  in  this  manner  which  is  obvious  enough. 

^It  tends  to  make  the  queftion  appear  either  unimportant,  or  as  not  ad«> 
mitting  of  a  decifion ;  confequently  to  make  men  indifferent  to  it,  and 
even  expofe  it  to  contempt.  It  Is  flattering  to  the  partifans  of  Soci* 
nianifm;  for  they  will^  take  it  as  if  they  had  put  their  adverfaries  to 
filencc ;  while  it  leads  the  advocates  for  the  true  dodrine  into  a  falfe  fe- 

•  curity,  and  encourages  them  to  abate  of  that  vigilance,  which  is  as  neceA 
fary  now  as  at  any  former  period. 

With  refped  to  wh^t  is  faid  of  Hannah  Brand,  I  Hiall  obferve  that  this 
lady  is  one  who,  like  the  Reviewer,  will  not  believe  that  any  of  the  wars 
in  Uie  Old  Teftament  could  have  been  carried  on  by  the  command  of  tht 
Almighty ;  ftie  alfo  denies  the  miraculous  conception  of  Chrift.  Of  conrfe 
the  Reviewer  muft  think  her  hardly  dealt  with.  It  is  indeed  not  very  per* 
ceivable  upon  what  grounds  the  "  Friends"  could  ofc^ed  to  any  of  their 
members  maintaining  thefe  or  any  other  the  moft  extravanint  do^rines. 
1  believe  that,  in  aflerting  her  right  to  the  utmoft  latitude  of  fpeaking  and 
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of  thinking,  (he  U,  as  (be  aiTerts,  coniifteot  with  Barclay,  and  all  their 
mod  etieemed  teachers.  When,  however,  the  fociety  thus  fliew  ihem* 
felves  (hocked  by  thefe  and  other  aecedary  confequences  of  their  prin- 
ciples. It  leads  to  a  hope  that  they  will  foon  fee  the  folly  of  their  fchilm, 
and  re-unite  themfelves  to  the  body  of  the  Church;  which,  may  God 
grant. . 

I  am.  Sir,  your% 
Jaimtny26\\\.  T.  L. 

The  Ed&fthurgb  Review  cr  Critical  Journal  fir  Jfril  IW^^^ufy  1803.  To 
be  continued  Quarterly.  Vol.  II.  8vo.  Pf.  528.  Conflable,  £din- 
borgb ;  Longman  and  Reesj  London. 

AFTER  we  bad  puhliOied  a  fair  account  of  the  firft  volunae  *  of  thii 
occalionally  able  and  unifarmly  abufive  Journal,  we  were  favoured 
by  different  correfpondanta  with  fo  many  detedions  of  the  bafe'arts  of  its 
wrirers  and  condu^urs  in  particular  cafes,  that  we  thought  it  necdlefs  to 
examine  it  volume  by  volume,  as  we  would  examine  a  work  calculated  to 
go  down  to  poflerity.  Such  is  fiill  our  opinion  ;  but  we  have  been  fo  ear* 
oeftly  urged  to  refume  this  part  of  our  labours  by  men  to  whofe  judgment 
ve  are  accuflomed  to  bow,  that  we  have  refolvcd,  we  confefs  reludantly, 
to  give,  at  lead,  a  Iketch  of  the  contents  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  as  its 
volumes  fucceflivcly  appear.  To  wade  through  maflfes  of  indifcriminate 
abufc  and  fcurrility  is  however  no  pleafing  taik;  and  as  we  hope,  for  the 
honour  of  the  nation,  that  the  fecond  volume  of  this  Journal  b  already  for- 
goUcn,  our  fketch  of  i^j  contents  fliall  be  very  fbort.'' 

It  coglifts  of  fortv-ninc  articles  written  in  the  fame  fpirit,>and  deferving 
the  f;»mc  praife  and  the  fame  ccnfure  with  the  fifty-two  articles  of  the  iiift 
volume.  Some  of  them  are,  on  the  whole,  good  ;  fomc  are  tolerable  ;  but 
by  much  the  greater  number  are  detedable.  In  one  of  them  we  meet  with 
a  review  of  certain  poems  by  the  noted  Tbthjuall,  which  fo  exafperated  the 
fpirit  of  that  worthy  member  of  the  Correfponding  Society,  that  he  made 
a  furious  attack  on  the  Edinburgh  critic^  in  a  letter  addrefled  to  the  gen- 
tleman who  is  known  to  be  their  chief.  That  pamphlet  we  have  mtflaid  ; 
or  we  ihould  certainly  exhibit  to  our  readers  a  large  fpecimen  of  a  contro- 
vcrfy  carried  on  between  men  fo  juftly  diftinguifhed,  and  fo  equally  match- 
ed in  wifdom  and  in  wit.  But  we  muft  content  ourfelves  at  prefent  with 
enumerating  the  articles  of  the  volume  before  us,  and  with  giving  our 
readers  an  opportunity  of  appreciating  the  merits  of  its  authors,  by  ana- 
lyzing  one  or  two  of  thofe  articles. 

This  volume,  like  the  former^  confifls  of  two  numbers,  of  which  the 
contends  of  the  firft  are  as  follow  :  1.  Gentz,  Etat  de  I'Europe.  2  Col- 
iins's  Account  of  New  Vouth  Wales,  Vol.  11.  3.  Shepherd's  Life  of  Pog- 
gio  Bracciolini.  4.  Accounts  of  the  Egyptian  Expedition — Rcgnier's  State 
of  Egypt — Sir  Robert  Wilfon's  Hiftory  of  the  Britilh  Expedition — Captain 
Wilth's  HlHory  of  the  Campaign — Anderfon's  Journal  of  the  Forces. 
15.  Hayley's  Life  of  Cowper.  6.  Fievee,  Lcttrcs  fur  TAngleterre.  7.  Lamb*s 
John  Woodvil,  a  Tragedy.  8.  Woollafton  on  Prifmatic  Refieftion.  g. 
WooUafion  on  the  Oblique  Reflexion  of  Iceland  Chrydal.     10.  Hatchet's 

*  See  ottr  Sixteenth  Volume* 
xo.  Lxzx.  TOL.  XX.  P  jinalyfif 
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Analyfis  of  a  New  Metal.  11.  Guineas  an  unnecfiTary  and  espenfira 
iDcambrance  on  Commerce.  12.  Vallancey's  ProTpedui  of  an  Irifii  Dic- 
tionary. 13.  RitfoD  on  AbAinence  from  animai  food.  14.  Percival't 
Account  of  Ceylon.  15.  Villiers  fur  unc  Nouvelle  Thcorie  da  Cerrean. 
16.  Find,  Traite  far  TAlienation  Mentale.  17.  Delphin6,  by  Madame  de 
btacl  H  Iftein.  18  Bdiharo's  Reign  of  George  III.  Vol.  V.  and  VI. 
ip.  Charles  et  M^irie.  20.  Memoirs  of  the  Pbilofopbical  Society  of  Man- 
chefter,  V  1.  V.  Part  II.  21.  Tbclwaira  Poems.  22.  Sturges  on  the  Re- 
fidence  of  the  Clergy.  23.  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Eflays.  24.  Dalzera 
Collcdanea  Gracca  Minora.  25.  Wyttenbacb's  Plutarch.  a6/Stewait's 
Life  of  Robeitfon.  27.  Mant*s  WartoD*s  Poetical  Works.  28.  Hit's 
Surgery. 

The  only  remark  that  we  ihall  make  on  thefe  articles  Is^  that  Tome  of 
th«*ni  are  ill-chofen.  Critics,  who  undertake  to  review  every  thing  which 
ilTues  from  the  prefs«  mud,  of  courfcj  take  notice  of  fchool-books,  and 
even  of  ephemeral  pamphlets  or  party  politics,  however  infignificant  j  but 
what  had  the  fublime  genius  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewen,  whoprofefs  to 
confine  iheir  notice  10  books  of  celbbritt,  to  do  with  fdedions^  for  th^ 
life  of  fchools,  from  the  Greek  poets,  and  with  fuch  publications  as  tht 
tragedy  of  John  Woodvil  ?  DalzeFs  CoUeffajtta  is  indeed  a  judicious  felcc* 
tion )  Lut  as  it  is  not  an  original  work,  it  cannot  be  a  work  of  great  cele- 
brity ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  our  Reviewers  Mr.  Lamb*s  tragedy  is  b<^Iow 
contempt ! ' 

In  the  fecond  number  of  this  volume  are  reviewed,  1.  Mifs  Baillie't 
Plays  on  the  Paflions.  2.  Catteau,  Tableau  des  Etats  Danois.  3.  Hcync, 
Homeri  Carmina.  4.  Wittman's  Travels  in  Turkey,  Afia  Minor,  Syria, 
&c.  and  into  Kgypt.  5.  Comparaiive  View  of  the  Huttonian  and  Nep- 
tunian Syflems  of  Geology.  6.  Tranfaaions  of  the  American  Philofopht- 
cal  Society.  7*  Vindication  of  the  Celts,  from  ancient  Authorities;  with 
Obfervalions  on  Mr.  Pinkerton's  Hypothelis,  concerning  the  Origin  of  tht 
European  Nations,  in  his  modern  Gergraphy  and  Dilfertation  on  the  Scy- 
thians or  Goths.  8.  Dallas's  Hifiory  of  the  Maroons,  including  the  Ei- 
pedition  to  Cuba,  for  the  purpoie  of  procuring  Spanifli  ChalTearB,  and  fb« 
State  of  the  Ifland  of  Jamaica  for  the  laft  ten  years,  &c.  9,  Warner, 
Nouvelle  Thcorie  de  la  Formation  des  Filons.  10.  R.  and  M.  Edgeworth's 
Eiray  on  Iriil)  Bulls.  11.  Lord  King's  Thoughts  on  the  Reftridioo  of 
Payments  in  Specie  at  tht-  Banks  of  England  and  Ireland.  12.  Walmer's 
i)rfrnce  of  Order;  a  Poem.  13.  Rome's  Pefcxiptioti  of  the  Anatomy  of 
the  Omithorynchus  Paradoxus.  14.  Ur,  Craven's  Difcourfes  on  the  Jewtft 
and  Chriftian  Difpenfations,  compared  with  other  Indimtions,  &€.  I5. 
t)avis*s  Travels  in  the  United  States  of  America,  daring  1796 — 1802. 
16.  Fuffli's  Le^ures  on  Painting.  17.  Moore's  Odes  of  Anacreon.  18. 
The  Trial  of  John  Peltier,  Eiq.  for  a  LibeJ  againft  Napoleon  Buonaptrtr, 
ic.  19.  Governor  PownaVs  Memorial,  addrelfed  to  the  Sovereigns  of  lo- 
rope  and  the  r Atlantic.  20.  Dr.  Darwin's  Temple  of  Nature  j  a  Poem. 
21.  The  Works  of  Lady  M.  W.  Montague. 

Of  thefe  works,  as  well  as  of  iho{t:  feUded  in  the  former  number,  tberi 
ere  fonie  which  will  never  obtain  celebrity.  What,  for  infbnce,  is  tl» 
merit  of  R.  and  M.  Edgeworth's  Eflay  on  Iriih  Bulls^  that  it  ihould  havt 
been  entitled  to  the  notice  of  critics,  who  deem  fo  many  works  of  fcieoc^ 
both  ethical  and  phyfical,  unworthy  of  their  attention  ?  If  their  own  ac- 
count of  it  be  juii,  thiTt  EiTay  has  no  merit;   for,  with  u  elegance  of 
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plirafe  peculiar  to  thcmfelves,  they  call  it  "a  rambling,  fcracnblingbook;'* 
and  boldly  aver  their  certainty,  that  **the  author y  when  be  began  any'feo* 
tencc  in  it^  had  not  the  fmalled  fufpicion  of  what  it  (the  fentence)  was  to 
contain  !"  Yet  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  '*  wifh  their  Joaroal  to  be  dif- 
tinguifhcd,  rather  for  the  sellction,  than  for  the  number,  of  its  ^rti. 
clc«  •'* 

Of  the  articles  compofin^  th's  volume  our  attention  was  mod  forcib^j 
drawn  to  that  which  pro!e0es  to  give  an  account  of  A  Comparative  Fiew 
fj  the  Huttonian  and  Ntptunum  Sjifiems  of  Geology,  The  Edinburgh  Review 
of  Profeflbr  Playfair  s  Illttfirations  of  the  Huttonian  Theory  of  the  Earth  is 
one  of  the  loundeft  and  fobere(t  pieces  of  philofophtcal  rMfoning  that  we 
rvermet  with  on  fuch  a  fubjed  ;  and  as  this  Comparative  View  is  a  pro« 
fciTed  anfwer  to  thcfe  Illuftrations,  our  curiofity  was  ftrangely  excited  to 
fee  how  critics,  who  cenfure  every  book  which  they  review,  could  contrive 
to  cenfure  this  book  without  contradi&ing  therofelves.  1  heir  talk  was 
difficult  5  but  they  h  've  performed  it  with  coniiderable  addrefs.  Wc  do 
not  indci^d  in  this  article  difcover  the  hand  of  that  mailer,  who  fo  com- 
pletely demoli(bed  the  impious  theory  of  Hutton  )  but  we  perceive  much 
good  fenfe  and  found  reafoning  blended  indeed  with  fome  poiitions  con* 
tradidory  to  thofe  which  had  been  edabliflied  by  the  former  Reviewer,  and 
which  appear  to  us  erroneous  and  ill-founded.  \ 

The  reviewers,  after  congratulating  themlelves  on  their  being  converted 
to  neither  fyflem;  ftating  v^lth  lulIiciKiit  precilion  the  points  in  which  the 
two  I)' Items  ought  to  be  compared  ;  and  juflly  obf'erving  that  a  dcmolitioa 
of  the  one  is  far  from  being  an  cft.ibliihment  of  the  other,  cenfure  the  au- 
thor of  the  Comharative  f^iew,  for  the  confidence  with  which  he  pretends  to 
iemuutrate  the  ialfity  of  the  Huttonian  hypothetis.  His  demon flration  b  as 
follows. 

"  It  is  an  invariable  and  elTential  property  of  heat,  to  diffufe  itfeif  over 
fpace  till  an  equilibrium  of  temperature  is  ellablifbed :  and  where  there  is 
only  folid  matter,  as  the  medium  of  diffufion,  its  diflribution  is  inore  rapid. 
If  an  intcnlc  heat  has  always  exifled  at  the  central  parts  of  the  globe,  this 
heat  muft  diffufe  itfeif  towards  the  circumference,  and  the  diffufion  of  it 
mull  continue  till  the  whole  arrive  at  a  common  temperature.  The  arrange- 
ment, therefore,  contrived  in  the  Huttonian  lyflem  for  the  fucceflive  re- 
newal of  the  habitable  part  of  the  globe,  and  repairing  the  wafle  to  which  it 
is  fubjeded,  is  inherently  deref>ive.  It  is  always  becoming  lels  fit  to  pro- 
duce its  effc^Sts,  as  the  heat  at  the  centre  mult  always  be  dimmilhing;  and  it 
muft  come  at  length  to  be  Cubverted  by  the  temperature  being  rendered 
uniform  over  the  whole."  (Pp.  50,  51.) 

This  is  the  firf't  argument  quoted  by  the  critic  from  the  anonymous  author 
•fthe  Comjiarative  Fiew  \  to  which  he  adds  fwim  the  fame  author  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph. 

"  Heat,"  it  is  fufficienlly  known,  is  propagated  through  denfe  bodies  with 
coniiderable  celerity.  If  a  central  fire,  therefore,  of  the  greateft  intenfity 
cxifl,  the  heal  muft  be  propagated  through  the  fubftancc  of  the  earth  to- 
wards its  furface ;  and  this  propagation  ought  to  be  fuch,  that,  even  in  that 
period  of  time  of  which  we  have  authentic  records,  its  effedls  ought  to  have 
oeen  apparent.  Yet  we  have  no  reafon  to  believe  that  there  is  any  change 
»--  .  —     ■—  -       ■   ■  -•       ■  -- 

*  See  the  Advertifement  prefixed  to  the  Id  Volume. 
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h)  the  medittm  temperature  of  the  globe.  The  climate  of  particalar  coun 
triei  may  be  altered,  from  cultivalion,  or  other  local  circuroftancet;  but  no 
important  j^eneral  alteration  appears  to  have  taken  place  ^  if  it  had,  its 
eDeds  inuft  have  been  confptcuous,  by  f^mploms  too  well  marked,  not  to 
indicate  their  caufe.  Nay,  no  change  of  this  kind  appears  to  have  hap- 
pened for  a  much  longer  period  than  that  which  man  has  ascertained.  It 
may  be  affirmed,  that  the  temperature  which  at  prefcnt  prevails,  is  thaX  ne- 
ceffary  for  vegetation,  animal  life,  and,  in  general  for  all  the  operations  of 
nature;  nor  could  a  habitable  world  like  ours  have  exifted  with  a  medium 
temperature  many  degrees  inferior  to  that  which  now  prevails.  The  hea! 
at  the  lurlace,  the  rcfore,  muft  have  alwa^'s  been  nearly  the  fame ;  and  though 
a  central  heat  has  been  exifling,  according  to  the  Huttonian  theory,  for  tb^t 
immenfe  fuccefl;on  of  time,  during  which  our  world,  and  others  preceding 
it,  have  exifted,  tiiere  has  been  no  propagation  of  it  through  the  fubflance 
of  the  earth.  If  we  can  rely  on  any  dcdu6lion  whatever  from  the  know* 
ledge  we  poflefs,  we  may  reft  adured,  that  a  fvftem  involving  fuch  a  fup- 
uontion  is  falfe;  nor  would  it  be  eafy  even  to  Imagine  any  procefs  of  rea- 
lonin^  by  which  its  falfily  could  be  more  clearly  demonftrated/'  (Pp.  55, 
54-,  of  the  Comp.  View.) 

The  inference  feems  to  be  fairly  drawn ;  but  &ys  the  Edinburgh  R«» 
viewer, 

"  The  whole  force  of  this  argument  depends,  as  k  appears  to  us,  upon 
tlTuroing  that  as  a  part  of  the  Huttonian  hvpolhefis,  which  the  Huttonians 
Vf'iW  never  admit,  viz.  that  there  is,  in  the  fubterr;|nean  region,  only  a  limited 
quantity  of  heat,  which  is  cut  off  from  the  poflibiKty  of  receiving  any  incre- 
ment or  fupply.  Upon  this  fuppolition,  indeed,  the  intenfity  of  the  heat 
*  muft  be  in  a  perpetual  flate  of  diminution,  and  it  muft^neceflarily  come  ill 
time  to  be  diffufed  pretty  equally  throughout  the  whole  furrounding  maff. 
But  the  Huttonians,  we  conceive,  have  never  limited  themfelves  to  fiicb  a 
certain  hoard  or  depoiit  of  heat.  They  have  proceeded  upon  the  fuppofi- 
tion  of  a  perpetual  fountain  or  fource  of  it;  and  have  invented  a  variety  of 
hypothefes,  which,  though  not  v^^ry  probable,  are  not  demmttrahly  fabt,  to 
account  for  the  phenomenon  of  its  con  flan  t  produ6tion  in  that  particulax 
iituation.  Now,  we  apprehend,  that  the  demonftrative  argument  deriTcd 
from  the  tendency  of  caloric  to  diffule  itfeif,  lofes  much  of  iti  cogeHcj 
when  applied  to  this  view  of  the  cafe."     (P,  340  of  the  Rev.) 

The  critic  who  wrote  this  paragraph,  fliould  have  written  in  the  finguf^' 
nuinber ;  for  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  in  a  body,  do  not  apprehend  thai 
Ihe  demonftrative  argument  derived  from  the  tendency  oi' caloric  to  difiitb 
itfelf,  can  lofe  any  ot  its  cogency  in  any  cafe  whatever  that  is  confident 
V'ith  the  known  laws  of  nature.  The  caie  whidi  is  here  fuppo/ed»  tft# 
maflerly  reviewer  of  Play  fair's  Ulushatkns  ^  tJit  Huttonian  Theory ,  jufilj  cofiH 

Eres  to  that  of  '  a  dragon  eating  up  the  moon  in  an  eclipfe,  or  of  the  tidet 
ing  occafioncd  by  Hie  gills  of  a  leviathan  at  the  pole.'  The  reader  will 
find  his  reafoning  iiated  in  his  own  words  in  the  five  hundred  and  tweiitj- 
firfl  page  of  our  fixteenth  volume,  to  whieh  we  therefore  refer,*  as  to  am 
argument  which  none  of  the  fatellites  of  Hutton  will  ever  refute  without 
rejedling  tiie  received  laws  of  philofophizing. 

*  In  that  arguments  at  quoted  bjr  Ui^  the  word  imc$  it  printed  toit 
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Our  prrfent  critic,  however,  focompletel/ lofes  fightof  tb^  reafoning  of 
his  prcdecellbr,  that,  in  the  roliowing  extract,  he  feems  to  allume  as  a  la^ 
what  his  predeceUors  haddcmouKraticI  to  be  liiipoflible. 

"  If  quantities  of  heat  h^  i;enerated  luccellively  at  a  great  depth  under  tht 
SMfJ^ce  (the  Huttonians  contend  that  it  is  generated  at  the  f  e*ilrc),,all  the 
conditions  of  the  Huttonian  hypothefis  will  be  fulfilled,  withajt  any  of  the 
abiurdcon:equences  that  the  auihor'of  the  Comparative  View  has  declared 
to  be  inleparable  from  it.  ^  If  the  heat,  fo  generated,  be  iiicloled  among 
bodies  through  which  heat  is  but  tlowiy  tra.niinitled*,  it  may  plainly  pre- 
ferveiU  expanfive  adivity  ihr  a  very  long  time,  w/f^ouf  increasing  the  Umpe^ 
ratme^f  the  iuifacetf  the  eattk  The  heat  of  a  pretty  large  furnace,  railed  to 
200  degrees  of  Wedge  wood,  is  scarcely  Jieiceptihle  through  two  or  three  feet 
of  ordinary  mercury;  and  the  f^rlacc  of  lava  may  ofim  be  walked  upon  with 
imfunity,  while  the  fluid  matter  is  only  covered  with  a  ci  uft  a  few  inches  iit 
thjcknets.  Still,  however,  it  is  no  doubt  true,  that  the  inclosed  heat  will 
transjiirc,  however  flowlv  ;  and  that  the  procefs  will  end  by  reducing  the  w/iole 
wiast  to  rht  same  tem/leiaturc.  But  then  it  ought  to  be  recolledled,  that  the 
mafs,  here,  is  not  tJte globe  of  tlie  earth  only f  but  the  ichole  material  univirst;  aud 
the  equalization  of  temperature  is  retarded  indefinitely,  partly  by  the  im- 
menfe  extent  of  the  sphere  itieif,  aud  partly  by  the  fact,  that  it  contains 
vt\ih\n  it  various  springs  and  sources  of  heat,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
the  temperature  muft  always  be  incomparably  higher  than  in  a  mere  remote  ■ 
£tttation.  From  a  central  fountain,  which  is  always  full  and  overfozuing,  heat' 
penetrates  flowly,  and  in  small  fuantities,  towards  the  furface  of  Ihe  earth« 
In  its  ditiufion  over  this  increaiing  circumference,  it  muii  be  gradually  di« 
niinithed  in  intenfity,  and  what  reaches  the  furface  is  partly  taken  otTby  the 
atmofphere,  and  partly  radiated  towards  the  other  planetary  bodies  around 
it.  There  are  two  errors  then  in  the  argument  of  the  author  before  us  • 
fince  there  is,  according  to  the  "Huttonians,  not  a  fiore  or  magazine  only* 
but  a  spring  and  source  of  heat  at  the  centre;  and  lince  the  diffution  of  this 
ileal  is  not  limited  or  flopped  by  the  folid  furface  of  the  earth,  but  continues 
onwards,  and  is  propagated  to  the  air,  and  the  remoter  bodies  in  the  hea^ 
vens/'  (Pp.  3^0,  341.) 

A  feries  of  more  unphilofophical  h^'potbefes  than  are  here  ftrung  together, 
will  not  readily  be  found  within  fo  fmall  a  compafs  in  any  other  work  that 
Jias  obtained  the  fmalleft  reputation.  As  the  critic's  predecelTor  has  already 
demonitrated  the  impotlibility  of  a  spring  or  source  of  such  heat  as  we  are  ac- 
Qoainted  witli,  at  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  and  as  the  received  laws  of  philo- 
tophical  invefligatloD  oblige  us  to  admit  of  no  other  /(/W  of  heat  without  proof 
of  its  exiAence,  we  might  difmifs  the  whole  paragraph  as  unworthy  of  no* 
ticc.  So  obliging,  however,  is  our  critic,  that  he  affords  to  his  opponents 
▼arioQs  opportunities  of  attacking  him  with  every  advantage  that  their 
hearts  could  wifli.  Whilft  he  piles  hypolhefis  upon  hypothefis.  dignifying 
them  with  the  name  of  facts,  he  conilructs  them  all  of  fuch  materials* 


*  This  language  is  inaccurate.  It  is  only  when  heat  paffes  through  bo- 
dies with  the  fame  velocity  as  throagh  free  fpace,  that  by  chemifis  it  is  faid 
to  be  transmitted i  when  it  palfes  flowly  through  bodies,  it  is  faid  to  be  cm- 
^/a/ through  them.  This  diftin^ion  is  of  importance,  fince  it  cannot  be 
doabted  that  htdX\A  transmitted  and  conducted  through  bodies  by  very  different  v 
proceires. 

'  ?  that 
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that  even  were  the  foandation  perfedly  folid,  the  fuper(lru£ture  could  not 
ftand.  ,  . 

Thus,  admitting  this  inconceivable  fource  of  heat  at  the  centre  of  the 
earth  ;  admitting  the  flownefs  of  its  progrefs  towards  the  furfacc;  and  ad- 
iBitting  likewife.that,  when  it  has  reached  the  furface,  part  of  it  is  taken  off 
}>y  the  atmofpherc,  and  part  of  it  radiated  towards  the  other  planeir.ry  bo- 
dies ;  it  will  (lill  be  evident  that,  on  the  Hutlonian  h)  potheiis,  the  whole 
globe  which  we  inhabit  muft  hare  long  ago  required  a  degree  of  tempera- 
ture greatly  furpaflTing  that  of  red  hot  iron !  If  at  one  time  the  earth  giv^s 
out  heat  to  the  atmofphere,  at  another  it  derives  heat  from  it;  and  what  it 
lofes  b)'  radiation  towards  the  other  planetary  bodies,  is  furely  more  than 
fupplied  by  the  radiation  of  thofe  bodies,  including  among  them  the  Sun, 
towards  it. 

We  fliall,  however,  to  oblige  a  generous  adverfary,  fuppofe  that  thefe 
Reciprocal  radiations  of  heat  from  the  furface  of  the  earth  on  the  one  part, 
and  from  the  planetary  bodies  on  the  other,  do  nothing  more  than  countei- 
jbalance  each  other;  Hill  there  remains  to  heat  our  globe,  a  central  loon- 
tain  which  has  been  always  tull  and  overflowing — not  for  fix  or  feven  thou- 
fand  years,  but,  as  Dr.  Hutton  himfelf  exprelsly  fuppofes,  for  a  duration, 
vhich  has  had  no  beginning,  and  will  have  no  end.  If  this  had  indeed 
been  the  cafe,  does  it  not  follow,  not  only  that  the  temp'jrature  of  the  earth's 
furface  would  long  ago  have  been  as  high  as  we  have  faid,  but  alfo  that  the 
rarth  itfelf^  as  the  former  Reviewer  obferved,  muft  have  been  continually 
diftending,  fo  as  e*re  now  to  have  filled  the  orbit  of  the  moon? 

With  our  critic's  leave,  therefore,  the  demonftrative  argument  of  the 
author  of  the  Comparative  View  againft  the  JJuttonian  hypothefis  remains 
in  full  force,  fo  that,  we  think,  he  might  fairly  conclude,  that 

**  There  is  an  accummulation  of  proof,  which  prejudice  itfelf,  we  [hould 
"be  tempted  to  believe,  could  not  refifl ;  and  which  is  more  than  fufficicnt  to 
isftablifli  the  conclufion,  that  whatever  praife  may  be  due  to  the  Hattonian 
fyflem  is  a  fplendid  hypothefis,  it  has  no  claim  to  the  more  exalted  rank  of 
^  juft  theory."  (P.  57  of  the  Corap.  Vievtr.) 

But  whilft  with  that  author  we  rejert  wirh  indignation  the  Huttonian  hy- 
pothefis which  the  national  fpif  it  of  the  Scuttifli  philofophers  has  long  la- 
poured  to  impofe  on  the  world  as  a  legitimate  theory,  we  agree  with  the 
Edinburgh  reviewer,  in  thinking  the  Neptunian  hvpotheiis  liable  to  objec- 
tions equally  infurmountable,  Indeed  all  the  theories  of  the  earth  that. we 
havefeen,  are  combinations  of  ingenuity,  impiety,  and  abfurdity;  and  the 
▼ery  attenipt  to  conflrucl  fuch  theories  appears  to  us  a  defertion'of  the  firft 
principles  of  the  Baconian  philofopHy  from  which  all  hypolhefes  are  exprefs- 
jy  excluded.  The  difplay  of  wifdom  in  the  world  which  we  inhabit ;  the 
obvious  adaptation  of  means  to  ends;  and  the  benevolent  object  of  thefe 
ends,  compel  us  to  refolve  all  the  laws  of  nature  into  the  will  of  fonie  fn- 
preme  and  benevoleiit  intelligence;  but  our  theprifls  exclude  intelUgenc*o 
from  the  fyUem,  and  heaping  hypothefis  on  hypothefis,  derive  all  thofe 
events  fo  admirably  adapted  to  promote  the  hai)pineis  of  fentient  beings 
from  the  mere  raechanifm  of  fire  and  water !  This  is  indeed  (b  eilabOihed  a 
principle  among  them,  that  our  Reviewer  objecting  to  the  reafontng  of  the 
HUthor  of  the  Comparative  View,  fays, 

*«  It  may  fairly  be  demanded  of  the  Neptunifi^  In  what  way  he  accounU 
|br  the  uUimaledepofition  undcryflalization  of  the  fubfiances  harmoniouflj 
di^O)v<i(l  ^  YVa(er,    M  th^ir  affinities  were  fp  exaai^  balanced,  tbey  ought 
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dearly  to  continue  in  tbiutiun  fur  ever;  anvl  if  he  is  obiigeJ  to  tecur  to  Jivtns 
tntcfcrr  i-'c  on  the  occalion,  it  is  juil  as  allo-ui^hle  to  np/tose  that  the  Creator 
Soiuxd  the  World  originaliy,  as  we  find  it  at  thi^  day,  with  all  thole  equivo- 
cal anddelulive  marks,  of  aqueous  or  igneous  agenc),by  which  our  theorifts 
li4ve  fince  l)cen  confounded.'*  (P.  342  of  the  Rev.)  , 

It  is  infinitely  more  allowable  to  fuppoio  ihis,  than  to  admit  either  the- 
ory; for  without  the  interference  of  divine  agency,  the  very  language  of 
both  theories,  and  even  of  all  philofophy  is  nonlenfe.  PhJtoiophcrs  talk  in- 
deed occafionally  o£  /MTJJcr,  and  call  attraction,  repulfion,  and  chemical  afR* 
nity  i\¥t fiowers  tf  natur€ ;  hut  this  is  mere  metaphorical  language,  for  power 
independent  of  intelligence  and  volition  is  inconceivable ;  and  the  word 
f$7Der,  when  fo  u(cd,  is  a  found  indeed,  but  has  no  meaning. 

Having  thus  (hewn  how  incompetent  the  F.dinburgh  Reviewers  are  to  di- 
red  the  public  judgment  on  queliions  iu  philofophy,  we  meant  to  exhibit  a 
fpecinien  of  their  reafoning  powers  as  lawyer&,  in  their  remarks  on  the  trial 
^John  Peltier,  Esq, for  a  libel  agaimt  Najtokon  Duonafiafte,  t/te  First  Consul  of  the 
French  Republic  \  but  this  is  rendered  unneceflary  by  our  own  review  of  that 
work,  to  which  tlie  reader  is  therefore  referred  ♦.  When  he  has  pcrufed 
that  Review  with  attentioui  having  previoufly  read  the  work  reviewed^  he 
will  be  able  tojudgeof  the  merits  of  the  Ibilowing  paragraph. 

"  Nothing  can  be  clearer,  we  think,  than  the  merits  ol  tlie  trial.  Neither 
the  ingenious,fophi(lry  of  an  advocate,  nor  the  unmanly  evaHons  of  hiii  cli- 
ent, can  difguJl'e  the  tendency  or  the  intention  of  a  direct  incitement  to  a^- 
faflination.  The  reiu:t  was  luch  as,  on  all  fimilaroccaiions  (a  similar  occa- 
fion  is  not  likely  to  recur)  may  be  expcded  from  a  MiddleJex  Jury,  and 
from  the  refoiute  unclouded  calmnefs  of  Englilh  juitice;  which  neither  inti« 
midated  by  apfiearances  of  a  gathering  (lormf,  nor  inflamed  by  the  circutn- 
iiances  of  temporary  irritation,  adheres  to  the  formal  adminiflration  of  ge- 
neral and  (ixed  rules;  and  at  a  period  when  all  the  bonds  that  held  the  ilUi- 
xbpean  Commonwealth  together  are  untied,  when  all  the  international  ar- 
rangements once  founded  «)n  reciprocal  forbearance  appear  broken  up,  is* 
the  lali  to  retain  a  fenfe  of  ancient  rights,  a  veneration  and  obfervance  of 
ancient  maxiais/*  (P.  477.) 

When  we  firft  read  this  paragraph,  our  minds  were  filled  with  aftonifh- 
ment;  but  that  alionithment  has  fi nee  ceaicd,  upon  our  di.'covering  that,  in 
fome  parts  of  the  Unit^  Kingdom,  the  law  of  libel  Is  fo  undertl<x>d,  that  a 
man  may  with  much  greater  fafety  defend  his  neighbour's  character  than 
defend  his  own  !  That  the  former  has  been  deemed  harmlefs,  and  the  lat- 
ter a  crime!  !  If  fuch  be  the  lenliments  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  they 
will,  of  courfe,  applaud  as  well  the  Jury  which  Acquitted  thofe  members 
of  (he  Correfponding  Society,  who  were  tried  for  high  treafon  againfl  the 
government  of  their  owv  country,  as  that  which  found  Peltier  guilty  of  a 
crime,  in  having  publilhed  what  had  a  tendencj  **  to  degrade  and  revile"  the 
moil  rancourous  enemy  of  their  country. 


•  "See  our  Sixteenth  Volume,  p.  80,  &c. 

t  The  appearances  of  the  gathering  f!orm  operated  againft  Af.  Peltier, 
a«  be  has  himfelf  completely  proved  in  his  well  written  introdudion  to  the 
trial.    See  our  Review  already  referred  to* 

P  4  WISCEL* 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Sir, 

IN  your  Review  for  August  last,  (which »  in  the  remote  corner  of  his 
Majesty's  dominions  where  I  refide,  was  not  received  till  yesterday  the 
ist  of  November,  1804,)  a  correfpondent,  who  takes  the  fignatore  of 
Phojphilos^  has  favoured  the  public  with  a  "  New  Illustration  of  a  PaiTage 
in  Virgil,"  which  occurs  in  the  4th  Georgic,  viz. 

**  Nam  qua  Pellai  gens  fortunata  Canopi 
Accolit  effufo  stagnantero  flumine  Nilum, 
Kt  circum  pictis  vehitur  fua  rura  phafelis; 
Quaque  pharetratse  vicinia  Perfidis  urgct, 
£t  viridem  ^gyptum  nigri  fscundat  arena« 
£t  diverfa  ruens  feptem  difcurrit  in  ora 
Ufque  coloratis  amnis  devexus  ab  Indis ; 
Omnis  in  hac  certam  Regio  jacit  arte  falutem.'* 

Of  this  paflage,  in  the  opinion  of  Phojphilosy  all  the  commentators  hav« 
iuffered  the  true  interpretation  to  efcape  them.  The  only  comment,  hqw- 
ever,  that  he  fpecifies,  is  that  of  La  Cerda,  which  has  been  long  fince  dif* 
regarded.  In  what  particular,  then,  does  this  new  interpretation  differ 
from  that  which  has  been  commonly  received  ?  Simply  in  making  ounVr  '4 
ferJidU  take  place  of  anmii  de^txus  ah  Indis,  in  the  important  oiHce  oi  fer- 
tilizing Egypt  by  the  annual  depoiit  of  a  rich  manure:  *'  Vicinia  Peritdis 
ttrgec  ut  fscundat  viridem  iEgyptum  nigra  arena."  In  plain  Engliih^ 
•*  the  niamefs  of  Perfis  urges  and  fertilizes  green  Egypt  with  black  fand.*' 

To  fupport  the  grammatical  Ucenfe  of  this,  arrangement,  in  favour  of  wv- 
ff^>  Virgil  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken  a  fotticM  Ucenje  with  ^,  which* 
though  exprefTed'only  twice  in  the  text,- is  found  to  be  requifite  a  third 
timer  and  is  therefore  to  be  interp^ed,  for  the  fake  of  giving  the  river  % 
fair  accefs  to  the  feptem  ora  di^vh/a^  through  which  he  is  to  pais. 

In  defence  of  this  interpolation,  our  critic  affirm^,  "  that  fuch  omifliont 
in  the  poet  are  not  only  admiilible,  but  very  graceful  and  elegant ;"  andt 
to  corroborate  his  afiejrtion,  he  refers  to  a  paflage  in  the  5d  Georgic, 
^*  where  Virgil  (he  fays)  omits  a  repetition  of  this  word  (qua)  although  the 
fenfe  undoubtedly  requires  it;'*  but  I  venture  to  affirm  that,  in  both  cafes, 
the  critic  is  wtdouhtedly  miflaken. 

He  had  juft  before  defignated  the  Nile  as  a  river  of  Ethiopia;  but  h« 
now  finds  a  proof  in  Salluft, «« that  the  Nile  rifes  in  a  country  diftinft  from 
Ethiopia ;"  for  that  hiflorian  fays, "  Poft  eos  (Gastulos)  ^Ethiopas  cfic.  Deia 
loca  exufta  folis  ardoribus."  In  thefe  loca  exujia^  therefore,  muft  be  the 
fource  of  this  wonderful  river ;.  and  this  is  adduced  as  *'  another  telUmoay 
of  the  trui  interpofition  of  f«a/" 

But  this  is  not  all.  •'  In  further  confirmation  of  thb  conftruftion,  let 
me  (fays  he)  remark  with  what  propriety  ruens  is  applied  to  the  Nile,  whea 
hurrying  With  impetuofity  through  Ethiopia,  and  frequently  obftrudcd  i^ 
his  channel  by  huge  crags  and  impending  fteeps ;  nor  do  I  think  it  con- 
fident wiih  the  refined  judgment  of  Virgil  to  apply  the  epithet  to  th* 
f  oitrfc  of  thi?  river,  when  flowing  in  ^  Inroad  and  Imootb  expaofe  throagk 
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the  ample  pkuis  of  Lower  Egypt.''  No  ^  he  applies  it  to  the  river  ia 
that  part  of  his  courfe  where,  from  the  height  of  that  '<  broad  aad  fmootb 
expanfe/'  he  rufhes  into  the  Tea. 

Once  more — '*  to  add  greater  force  to  my  obfervation,  let  me  point  oo| 
(fays  this  indefatigable  commentator)  the  beuutifal  analogy^  the  connec« 
tion  and  fymmetry,  that  fubfift  between  the  diiFerent  parts  of  this  defcrip* 
tion,  according  to  this  conftruftion :  firft,  we  lee  the  Nile,  whfcre  he  ex- 
pands his  mighty  waters  in  filcnt  majcfty  along  the  regions  of  Upper 
Egypt,  and  through  feven  mouths  pours  his  accumulated  ftreams  into  the 
ocean;  next,  we  obfervc  him  paflipg  through  the  fpacious  vallies  of  Lower 
Egypt,"  &c.  It  is,  then,  in  Upper  Egypt  that  the  Nile,  having  expanded 
his  mighty  waters,  pours  them  into  the  ocean;  after  njohtch,  he  paflet 
*«  through  the  vallies  of  Lower  Egypyt !" 

Such  IS  this  "  New  Illuftration  of  a  Padage  in  Virgil,"  which  has  found 
a  place  in  the  Anti-Jacobin  Review.  Had  I  met  with  it  in  any  other  pe- 
riodical publication,  I  certainly  (hould  have  paffed  it  by  in  filence.  But 
permit  me.  Sir,  to  fay  thjt,  in  common  with  all  true  friends  of  learning, 
religion,  and  loyalty,  I  feel  a  deep  intereft  in  the  reputation  arul  fuccefs 
of  yonr  labours;  and  I  am  perfuaded  that  I  am  far  from  Angular  in  hav- 
ing been  flruck  with  furprize  on  feeing  fuch  a  piece  of  criticifm  in  fuch 
a  place.  My  furprize,  however,  may  poflibly  be  owing  to  my  own  want 
of  taile  and  judgment;  if  fo,  I  wilh  to  be  convinced  of  my  error;  and  I 
therefore  hope  you  will  fo  far  indulge  me  ai  to  admit  this  letter  among 
yoMT  mifcellaneous  articles :  and,  as  it  is  bnt  fanr  to  give  PhoJphiUs  an  op- 
portunity of  making  reprifals,  I  will  beg  leave  to  fubjoin  a  comment  of 
iny  own,  which  I  lubmit  to  difcuiTion  with  a  mind  unbiaiTed  and  open  to 
corividion. 

Why  may  not  La  Cerda's  opinion,  in  one  particular,  be  right  ?  Claflical 
authority  is  faid  to  be  wanting  for  the  plural  ofvicinium;  if  To,  let  Vir- 
gil's authority  fupply  the  defe£l ;  for  the  only  proper  queftion,  in  this 
cafe,  is,  not  whether  the  fame  word  is  known  to  have  been  ufed  by  any 
other  good  writer,  but  whether  its  iife  will  contribute  to  a  more  natural 
and  intelligible  conftruQion  of  the  palTage  under  confideration.  I  think 
it  will ;  and  I  therefore  propofe  the  following  arrangement,  as  expreffiva 
of  what  I  take  to  be  the  true  interpretation : 

«<  Nam  qua  gens  fortunata  Pellsi  Canopi  accolit  Nilum,  effiifo  flumiue 
ilagnantem,  et  vehitur  circum  fua  rura  pidtis  phafelis  ;  quaque  amnis,  dt- 
vexas  ufqne  ab  Indis  coloratis,  urget  vicinia  pharetratx  Perndis,  et  foecun- 
dat  viridem  i£gyptum  nigra  arena,  et  ruens,  difcurrit  in  feptem  ora  di« 
verfa;  omnis  regio  in  hac  arte  jacit  certam  falutem." 

*•  For  where  the  inhabitants,  near  Alexandria,  have  their  plantations  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  which,  whwi  its  flood  is  poured  forth,  fpreads  into 
a  lake,  and  are  carried  round  their  farms  in  painted  barges ;  and,  where 
this  river,  having  defcended  even  from  the  country  of  the  fwarthy  Indians, 
preiTes  againft  the  borders  of  Perfis,  and  fertilizes  the  green  trafts  of  Egypt 
with  muddy  fands;  and,  when  falling  into  the  fea,  runs  through  fevfin 
difttndi  outlets :  tbe  whole  region  relies  with  confidence  on  this  art." 
I  am,  Sir,  yoor  conftant  reader, 

ARISTjEUI 


POETRV, 


(  »1«  ) 

POETRY. 

The  following  politM  Parod^r  ha«,  we  underftand.  found  its  way  into  foiM 
of  the  public  PnnU.  As  it  gives  a  fair  reprefentaUon  of  the  charaaer 
end  rondna  of  a  man  whom  his  Partjr  hold  up  to  the  world  as  ihe  mir- 
«r  f/  Hi  r^**?"*  and  imegri.y."  to  ule  his  own  words,  as  ap- 
fu-  L  -fj  ?  dreadful  fource  of  human  woes  the  French  Revolution,  we 
think  It  deferves  a  lefs  fleeting  exiftence  than  could  be  expefled  from  the 
journals  of  the  day,  and  therefore  prefent  it  to  lh«  Public  in  a  more  cor- 
rea  (bape.  It  i.  evident  that  many  political  changes  have  taken  place 
fince  the  Poem  was  written,  but  none  that  can  make  it  left  acceptable  t» 
our  Readers  with  a  reference  to  the  hero  of  the  Piece. 

Elbgt. 
Writt«n  on  a  CouMTay  Hill-sidk. 

THE  folly  (<,)  of  the  War  at  length  is  o'er. 
The  grateful  People  hail  the  Peace  (i)  with  glee, 
Thi  Party  now  my  counfels  feek  no  more. 
And  leave  the  World  to  Solitude  and  me. 
Now  lades  the  laft  faint  hope  of  future  pow'r. 

And  all  Mankind  our  fcaUer'd  Squadron  (bun, 
•ave  where  fome  Mongrel  turns  in  lucky  hour. 
Or  needy  GeniOs  flies  a  threat'ning  Dun. 

Save  that,  among  the  title-vamilh'd  (c)  tribe,    . 

Some  wealthy  (d)  Dupe,  inclin'd  to  purchafe  &me. 
Our  leaduig  Patriots  may  with  banquets  bribe. 

In  fond  ambition  of  a  Slatefman's  name. 


(a)  The  Hero  of  this  Work,  and  all  his  oolitical  Amw.;,««.    u 
formly  contended,  againftthe  eWdenS  of  th^EeffSr.L'^^  T." 

Thefe  men  can  neither  read  nor  think,  if  they  really  declare  their  oi^' 
(i)  The  only  apparently  laudable  part  of  this  Man's  public  conduS    i. 

/  \  T.  "  A-"^'  'l,^®  *''''*®  witches,  muchUvousfy  g„d." 
{d)  More  than  one  inftance  can  unluckilv  he  nnlnf-^i  « ,*    r  j-^. 

.  fiwn  dcflroy  them,  "*  **  ^^  ^ **«  "  ">»  Country,  would 
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Amid  our  Tavern  crowds,  and  Clubs  feled. 

Who  forni'd  full  many  a  Gallic  Icheme  for  pow'r. 
Each  in  hi^  flatt'rin^  dreams  for  ever  checkt, 

I'he  bold  Refornicrs  of  the  Nation  low'r. 

The  labour'd  fpeech  of  liij-Iiver*d  [e)  Gket, 

Thenon'.enle  {/)  hiccup'd  by  his  Maidlin  Or  ACS, 

The  yell  of  Erskine,  or  fly  (^)  Tier  key's  bray. 
No  more  Ihall  ruile  them  to  a  chance  of  place. 

For  them  no  more  the  Tavern  bells  fliall  ring. 

Or  eafy  (h)  Landlord  tick  the  daily  lare; 
No  Waiters  at  the  lound  Ih^^l  ea^er  ipring. 

Or  club  their  (/*)  vails  the  gaining  lot  to  Qiare. 

Oft  would  the  giddy  to  their  IbphiCm;  yield. 

Their  fury  oft  the  Senate's  order  broke ; 
How  did  they  bawl  in  Copsn-hacen  (i)  field. 

How  laugli'd  the  Mob  at  every  hacki^y'd  joke ! 


(e)  Our  Hero  maybe  thought  fomewhat  inconfiflent  in  degrading  bit  own 
Party-Friends.  But  he  is  fuppofed  to  be  exprcliing  his  real  fentiments  ia 
foHtude;  and  Pattiots,  are  as  much  jealous  of  each  other,  as  P/ayers, 
Painters,  and  Poets.  If  other  inconfiftencies  appear  in  this  Work,  il 
fliould  be  recollected,  tbat  the  Hero's  life  is  a  compound  of  inconfifl- 
enciet. 

(f)  Nothing  but  intoxication  could  excufe  the  Democratic  Toaft  which 
%  certain  Duke  uttered  in  his  Tavern-revelry.  If  the  rabble  were,  in  fad, 
HIS  Sovereign,  he  would  not  long  hold  one  of  the  moll  ancient  and  re* 
fpedlable  fituations  in  tiie  Kingdom. — "  Our  Sovekeign  thi  People*' 
was,  indeed,  fuch  a  fenfelels  Toafl,  that  it  may  well  be  mentioned  with 
contempt,  even  by  the  Man  of  the  Pi^U. 

(j)  ^^®  epithet  of  sly,  is  probably  given  to  this  Gentleman,  becaufe  h« 
was  fuppofed  by  his  Party  to  have  taken  advantage  of  their  secession,  in  or- 
der to  raife  an  independent  credit  for  hirordf,  ngi  without  fome  views  to« 
wards  the  East, 

[h)  The  late  Mr.  Tick  el  humouroufly  mentions  one  of  thefe  generoua 
Party-Landlords  who,  he  fays, 

"  Exults  to  tick,  and  blushes  to  be  fiaid'* 

This  good-natured  Hoft  probably  had  reafon  to  get  rid  of  his  ruinws  modesty^ 
or  is  now,  perhaps,  a  IVaiter  to  one  of  his  <nw  H^aiters." 

(i)  It  may  hardly  be  thought  probable,  that  men,  wiio  pretend  to  the  rank 
of  Gentlemen,  will  borrow  of  IVaiters  in  a  Gam'tng-House,  and  permit  them  ta 
he  Partners  in  the  risque.     Yet  this  is  a  common  practice. 

(i)  Party,  like  Death,  levels  all  diitincHons;  and  our  Hero  properly 
ranks  himfelfwith  the  low  vulgar  Jacobin  Orators  of  Copenhagen-field, 
Cbalk-fiirm,  &c.  &c«  whofe  horrid  ferocity  and  favage  ignorance,  bis  fu* 
perior  powers  and  early  claffical  habits  muil  teach  to  defpife.  But,  indeed^ 
the  whole  of  the  Jacobin  Crew,  high  and  low,  are  aptly  defcribed  in  'Tht 
f  orfoitt  of  Literature,'  as 

^*  Lordi  of  mU*rule,  in  Aoarch^'t  wild  haU«*' 


^o  Mi/cellamous. 

Let  not  the  Placeman  iheir  didrefs  deride. 
Their  (hifting  life,  the  hardships  they  endure; 

Kor  Miniflry  tehold  with  lofty  pride, 
The  hopelefs  horrors  of  the  patriot  Poor. 

The  pride  of  Cabinets,  the  Sovereign's  choice. 
And  all  that  Budgets,  all  that  Loans  provide, 

Pepend  alike  upon  the  public  voice. 
The  paths  of  Office  lead  to  t'other  fide. 

Kor  you  ye  Rich  impute  to  thefe  the  crime. 

If  Patronage  to  them  her  gifts  refufe. 
Where  through  the  kind  negied  of  heedlefs  Time, 

The  perquiHtes  are  ampler  than  the  dues.  ' 

Can  ftud/d  fpeech  or  unpreparM  reply, 
Roufe  all  the  Houfe  with  oppofition  fire  I 

Can  Wifdom's  plans  be  baffled  by  a  lie. 
Or  clamour  force  a  Premier  to  retire  ? 

Doubtlefs  among  our  Party's  ruin'd  band. 
Are  hearts  that  burn  with  democratic  ire ; 

Heads  that  the  fall  of  Empire  could  have  plan'd. 
Or  fpread  around  a  Revolution  fire. 

But  Britain,  adverfe  to  their  golden  dreams. 

Blind  to  the  worth  of  France,  oppos'd  the  ftorm, 

Pull  Magiftrates  reprefs'd  their  honed  fchemes. 
And  damp*d  the  noble- fpirit  of  Reform. 

Fall  many  a  hardy  Patriot  of  our  Gang, 
The  dark  and  difmal  dens  of  Prifons  bear^ 

Full  manv  a  hero  Law  has  doom'd  to  hang, 
A  fhackled  warning  in  the  tainted  air. 

Some  low-born  (/)  Orleans,  who,  to  greatnefs  bred. 
With  jufl  contempt  would  Titles  have  refign'd. 

Some  {m)  Marat  nobly  wiQiing  millions  de»l ; 
Some  (if)  Bonaparte  fit  to  rule  mankind. 


(/)  This  wretch,  whofe  name  fhould  never  be  mentioned  without  exe- 
cration, pretended  to  make  a  voluntary  iacrifice  of  his  Titles  at  the  fbrint 
of  Democracy ;  but  his  artifice  could  not  enable  him  to  efcape  the  fiorm^ 
which  bis  own  ambition  and  revenge  had  contributed  to  raife. 

{m)  Marat,  one  of  the  promoters  of  Gallic  Freedom,  faid,  that  "  it 
would  be  neceffary  to  cu/  off  two  miUians  tf  heads^  in  order  to  confolidate  th« 
Revolution/' 

(n)  If  our  Hero  fhould  again  be  thought  to  fpeak  inconfiflentty  with  his 
levelling  principles,  in  fuppofixij^  any  individual,  except  himfelf,  fit  to  go- 
vern mankind,  it  may  be  fuppofed  by  his  homage  to  the  Cvlimw  C»nsvl^ 
that  be>  at  leaA,  muft  be  tbe  man. 


Th'  abnfe  of  loyal  BigoU  to  difdain. 

The  Slavifli  Code  of  Britain  to  defpife* 
The  caufe  of  Gallic  Freedom  to  maintain. 

And  paint  its  (0)  glories  to  the  nation's  eyei. 

Well  may  we  boafl : — nor  do  we  only  boaft 

To  mend  the  State,  but  fave  its  Aores  we  tryM  ; 
To  (/)  obviate  needlefs  levies  for  our  coaf^. 

In  mean  didruil  of  Gallia's  hoHile  pride. 

The  people  their  inherent  rights  to  teach. 

To  (hew  that  lineal  Pride  has  had  its  hoiir, 
Tlie  do6trines  of  Equality  to  preach. 

And  prove  [q)  refinance  but  a  point  of  pow*r« 

l:oil  to  the  chance  of  all  official  fweets, 

A  cafual  income  fome  derive  from  Play, 
Along  obfcure  and  unfrequented  Areets, 

Some  keep  the  careful  tenor  of  their  way. 

Yet  e*en  ou^a&d  from  Catchpoles  to  protect^ 

Thofe,  famM  for  parts,  a  happier  fortune  meet. 
And,  wheedling  Peers  or  People  to  elc6l. 

Secure  the  lucky  fiielter  of  a  feat. 

Their  names,  their  deeds,  puft  in  the  daily  news. 

The  world  with  pointed  paragraphs  furpri^e  ; 
And  many  a  ufeful  lelfon  they  difTurc, 

That  teach  the  timid  Democrats  to  rife. 

For  who  to  tame  obfcurity  a  prey. 

The  lively  tattle,  of  the  town  refign'd. 
Scorn 'd  the  diverting  columns  of  the  day. 

Nor  wifli*d  fome  notice  of  himf'eif  to  find  f 

On  fome  kind  Print  the  Orator  depends 

The  morning  record  of  hts  fpeech  to  bring. 
E'en  when  at  home  (r)  we  tell  it  to  our  friends, 
E'en  in  our  dreams  we  make  St.  SxEf  hen's  ring. 
*~  '  ■     ■      .     ■       .    I         » 

(•)  Never  ftiould  it  be  forgotten,  that  during  all  the  horrors  of  the  Freoda 
Revolution,  our  Hero  pronounced  it  the  mod  glorious  fabric  ever  raifed  bj 
human  wifdom  and  integrity ! ! 

(it)  Every  body  knows  tne  efforts  that  were  made  by  our  Hero  to  prevent 
adefenfive  eflablifliment,  in  order  to  guard  againfl  French  ambition,  m 
well  as  his  warm  recommendation  of  confidence  in  Gallic  honour,  contraqi 
to  the  opinion  of  his  friend  Sheridan.  But  the  latter,  on  other  occalioM^ 
proved  *'  an  illiutrious  exception"  from  the  conduct  of  his  party. 

(f )  Our  hero  has  more  than  once  informed  the  people,  that  in  difpvtM 
'with  their  Rulers,  resistance  was  to  be  confidered  merely  as  a  qaellion  of  «»- 
fediemj  and/tow^. 

(r)  They  who  have  the  misfortune  of  being  acquainted  wiihJ^tA  and  /ur/i- 
raie  craters  know  the  truth  of  this  declaration*  ''  I  faid  this  in  anCwer  im 
Mr.  Pitt.**— «'  The  Hottfe  cheered  me  when  I  faid  that,"  &c.  form  the 
chief  fubiianoe  of  their  converfation  whenever  they  have  an  opportunity  of 
indulging  their  oratorical  reveries. 

For 


I 


fit  Adtfcillaneous. 

For  thee,  who  feeling  for  thy  Party's  woe, 
Do(l  in  thefe  mimic  (trains  their  fate  bemoan; 

If  (;)  urg'd  by  indignation's  hone  ft  glow. 
Some  Britlm  Fatnot  (hall  inquire  thine  own, 

Haplj  fome  angry  Traveller  may  fay, 

"  Oh  have  we  feen  him  to  the  TMuiLLsmiBS  go, 
''  Cafting  all  fenfe  of  BritiQi  Pride  away^ 

•*  To  mwn  upon  his  Country's  deadlieft  foe. 

"  There,  at  the  footflool  of  the  Gallic  Chief, 
*'  Who  rears  his  bold  triumphant  head  fo  high, 

««  He  (iood  in  abje£t  (late  that  ihocks  belief, 
"  To  catch  each  motion  of  thb  Consul's  eye. 

**  Grave  as  if  now  on  fome  hiftoric  plan, 

"  Searching  o'er  raufty  rolls  of  former  times; 
••  Now  (hameiefs  rev'ling  with  an  exil'd  clan  (/), 
'        "Or  cheer'd  their  hopes,  or  prais'd  their  horrid  crimes. 

*'  One  morn  I  faw  him  on  the  Consul  wait, 
*'  BeHde  the  Throne,  and  with  a  bending  knee ; 

*'  Another  came,  and  ftili  in  cringing  (late, 

•*  With  fupple  joint,  bclide  the  Throne  was  he^ 

*»  The  next  with  cenfures  due  he  took  his  way, 
**  In  praife  of  Gallia  anxious  to  declaim ; 
V  Attend  and  hear  (for  all  (hould  hear)  the  lay, 
<  "  That  ftill  with  infamy  lliould  brand  his  name." 

THE  INSCRIPTION. 
Hbrb  reds  his  Tongue,  in  this  deferted  place 

A  Wight  to  Fortune,  and  to  Fame  well-known ; 
Kind  Nature  (lor'd  his  mind  with  lib'ral  grace. 

But  Dissipation  roark'd  him  for  her  own. 

Wild  were  his  adions,  tho'  profound  his  reach, 

Fortune  her  favours  did  as  wildly  daft), 
He  gave  his  Party  all  he  had — a  Speech— 

His  Party  gave,  'twas  all  he  wifli'd — [v)  theif  Ca(h. 


(i)  Though  our  Hero  was  left  alone  with  confcience,  yet  that  (ilcnt  mo- 
nitor wasfo  much  ablorbed  in  Jacobinifm,  and  tormented  with  Defpair,  that 
ihe  has  hitherto  forgotten  her  office.  Here,  however,  (be  breaks  forth  in 
unconquerable  felf-rep roach,  and  mud  be  fuppol'ed  to  whifper  to  our  Heio, 
totheconclufion  of  the  work,  what  murt  be  the  Opinions  of  mankind  re- 
fpedting  his  deportment  in  France,  and  the  Turn  of  his  character. 

(/.)  It  has  been  often  afferled,  and  never  denied,  that  our  Hero  dined  in 
France  with  a  fet  of  mifcreants,  whole  treafonousprafiices  obliged  therato 
quit  thtir  country,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  a  felM'onvided  Traitor  \ ! ! 

(v)  That  a  man,  after  fquandering  an  immenfe  fortune,  (liould  be  reduced 
to  fubfift  upon  a  party  fublcription,  might  be  thought  fufficienily  hamiliatingr 
but,  by  all  accounts,  he  deba(ed  his  charaAer  as  au  Engliihman  ilili  more,  b/ 
hu  fervile  conduct  while  m  France* 

Na 


foitry.  2t| 

No  ftrther  feek  hiii  vices  here  to  tell. 

Or  e'en  his  follies  to  the  World  proclaim, 
(There  they,  alas,  have  long  been  known  too  wcfl) 

The  Idol  of  his  Fadion,  and  their  Shame* 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Sir, 

I  SEND  you  the  following  lines  to  be  inserted,  if  you  think  proper,  ia 
jour  excellent  Miscellany,  in  ue  hope,  that  some  MMa^^-m^o/  may  be  still 
fband  to  remain  at  Oxford. 

Your's,  &:c.  PaBCOOHiTus. 

On  Miles  Statham  stage-coachman  between  Oxford  and  Biminghanit 
who,  having  previously  travelled  as  many  miles  as  would  compass  the  globe 
fourteen  times,  married  in  January  1800,  after  a  courtship  of  twenty-six 
yean,  during  which  time  his  iatended  wife  was  house-keeper  la  a  gentlt* 
[i*s  &mily. 

How  strange  that  he  who  with  such  skill. 

Had  plied  his  whip  thro'  life. 
Should  be  full  six  and  twenty  yearp 

In  whipping  up  a  wife  / 

Miles  is  he  rightly  calkd,  since  ht 

Has  travelled  many  a  mile. 
Her  loved  idea  went  with  him. 

But  she  kept  house  the  while. 

full  fourteen  times  his  nags  and  he. 

So  well  he  made  them  stir. 
Had  compassed  the  whole  world  about^ 

E'er  he  could  cofnpass  her. 

Ye  Oxford  men,  while  thus  his  praise 

A  Cambridge  quill  relates. 
What  I  could  not  such  a  driver  drive 

Some  wit  into  your  pates  } 

This  driver's  fame  is  pMssing  great. 

As  many  a  town  acknowledges  ; 
So  great  that  he  witli  ease  can  leave 

Behind  him  all  your  colleges. 

Then  try  if  you  can  watch  your  Miles 

To  rival  Hobson's  name ; 
And  then  the  road  he  drives  may  prove 

To  you  a  road  tq  fame. 


tPICRAMB. 


Aif  ^  MtJciUammt. 

EPitlRAMS- 

ShaM'Cosokation. 

SHAM-Emperor  Nap,  as  he  thought,  and  with  reafon^ 
That  Charopetres  in  winter  would  not  be  in  feafon ; 
In  order  to  make  bis  fine  doings  compieater, 
Lugg'd  in  the  poor  Pope  to  be  Aire  of  Sham-Peter* 

Couet-Ingratitude. 

Charles  Talents  to  RuflTi^  an  embalTy  fent ; 
But  to  dear  Buonaparte  in  perfon  he  went, 
,  With  Catharine  the  Trident*  he  offered  to  barter ; 
And  he  wept  for  Fitzgerald,  old  Beelzebub's  martyr. 
Thefe  claims,  and  a  hundred  times  more,  he  could  brings 
Tet  no  title  he's  got,  nor  much  as  a  suing  f . 

Ambidexter. 

In  wit  fo  dextrous,  and  in  views  fo  (inidcr — 
Ah»  Charles !  thou*dA  make  a  rare  two-handed  Minifter! 

Whio-Liberalitt. 

Be  libVal,  genVous, — ne'er  from  candour  fwcrre — 
(Not  lib'nl  tho'  to  Government — obferve.) 
Be  candid,  liberal, — (pare  poor  Buonapart ; 
And  give  the  dev'l  his  due  (hare  in  ^our  heart. 
To  drive  him  thence,  or  deem  his  aid  intrufion. 
Would  be  to  act  on  fyilems  of  exclusion. 

TOM  T'WHIG'EM. 


♦  When  Minifter  he  offered  to  give  up  "  the  right  of  fearch"  to  por- 
cha(e  an  alliance  wilh  lluflia.  The  alliance  might  have  proved  nugatory, 
or  been  refcinded  in  a  month  or  two ;  but  the  glory  of  England,  ibc  power 
of  her  navy,  by  which  the  liberties  of  the  high  Teas,  and  indeed  of  all  Eu- 
rope, have  been  hitherto  preferved,  would  have  been  lofl  for  ever  \ 

t  This  man  of  talents  however  has  been  p rofufely  rewarded,  as  all  others 
are,  by  his  own  party.  He  has  got  a  borough,  or  rather  gieat  city,  an 
ample  peniion,  and  rich  legacies  in  abundance,  &c.  while  the  warmell  and 
mofi  active  friends  of  government  muft  in  general  pafs  tkeir  whole  livoi 
without  acquiring  fo  much  as— -thanks^ 


THE  "^^ 

ANTI-JACOBIN 

Review  and  Magazine, 

^  8Cc.  9(c.  &V. 

For  MARCH,   1805. 


"  Were  an  honeft  Briton  to  wifli  for  a  Sovereign,  who  in  the  prcfent 
fltuatTon  of  affairs  would  be  mofl  ca;)able  of  advancing  our  national  hap« 
pinefs,  what  could  he  dedre  more,  than  a  Prince,  mature  in  wifdom  and 
experience ;  renowned  for  his  valour  and  reColntion ;  and  zealous  for  tlie 
Protest  A  Mf  beligion  ;  when  thefe  all  happily  concur  in  the  fame  per- 
fon,  they  are  as  much  as  can  be  fuggefied,  even  by  our  wiQies,  for  makiog 
OS  a  happy  people."  Addison. 


ORIGINAL  CRITICISM. 

Theological  Inftitutes^  in  three  Parts:  i.  Heads  $f  LeSfures  in  D!^ 
vinity.  1.  f^iew  of  the  Confiitution  of  the  (Jjurch  of  Scotland. 
3.  Counfeh  reffe^ing  toe  Duties  of  the  Pcjhral  Office.  Appendix, 
By  George  Hill,  D.D.  F.  R.  S.  E.  Principal  of  St.  Mary's 
College,  Primarius  Profeflbr  of  Theology  in  the  Univeriity  of 
St.  Andrews,  and  one  of  the  Miniflers  of  that  City.  8vo. 
'  pp.  444.  Bell  and  Bradfute  and  P.  Hill,  Edinburgh  ;  Longmah 
and  Rees,  London.     1803. 

0N  opening  this  volume  we  were  fomewhat  ftruck  with  one  of 
the  learned  author's  defignations.  In  our  univcrfities  we  have 
no  fuch  title  as  **  Priniarius  Profeflbr,"  nor  60  we  r€'coJle£t  to  have 
ever  met  with  it  before.  If,  however,  the  Court  Calendar  be  cor- 
rtfl,  the  colltgc  over  which  Dr.  Hill  prcfides  hat  a  profeflbr  of  di- 
vinity excluflvcly  of  the  Piincipal;  and  as  the  volume  before  us 
afcertains  the  fa£l  that  it  conflitutes  a  part  of  the  Principal's  duty  to 
read  ledures  in  divinity,  we  fuppDfe  that  the  Principal  i$,  called 
"  Primarius  Profeflbr,"  to  diftinguifli  him  from  his  fubordinate  col- 
league and  afliftant.  But,  in  this  fuppofition,  we  take  it  for  granted 
that  he  is  exprefsly  fo  dcfigned  in  the  ftatutes  of  the  college :  for, 
otberwife,  we  fhould  be  apt  to  concli>de  that,  in  aflbming  this  ap» 
KO.  LX9XL  YOL«  XX.  Q,  poliation 


2l6  ORIOI19AL   CRITICISM. 

f^ellafien  as  af  feparate  title,  the  learned  Principal  had  fallen  mtoar 
mall  miftake.  We  are  not,  we  aeknowlec^,  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  the  conflitution  of  the  Univerfity  of  St.  Andrews; 
but  we  have  been  told  that  it  was  ere£led  on  the  modd  of  that  of 
Paris.  Now  we  know,  with  certainty,  that,  in  the  latter  univer- 
fity, primarius  was  the  Latin  term  for  prindpifl,  fuperintr^  or,  as  we 
fay  in  England,  head  of  a  houje.  Thus  the  learned  Gardia  Du^ 
mefnil,  author  of  the  **  Synonymes  Latins^'^  defigns  himfelf,  in  fait 
title-page,  '*  Profeflcur  Emerite  de  Rhetoriqne,  en  V  Univerfitt  de 
Paris,  au  College  de  Harcourt,  et  Ancien  Prituipal  au  College  dr 
Louis  le  Grand."  But,  at  the  end  of  his  elegant  Latin  dedication  to 
the  univerfity,  he  fubfcribcs  in  thcfc  terms:  **  J.  B.  Gardin  Du- 
ifESNiL,  Emeritus  Rhetoricae  Profeflbr  in  Harcurio,  et  Antiquw 
Collegii  Ludovici  Magni  Primarius,'*  It  is  evident  that  here  the 
latter  is  a  literal  tranflation  of  the  French,  and  that  confequently,  in 
•he  ftyle  of  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  primarius  was  precifely  equi- 
valent to  principal.  This  circumftance  led  us  to  enterttina  fufpr- 
cion  that  Dr.  Hill  has  mifunderflood  the  import  of  primarius^  as  ap- 
plied to  his  own  office,  and  has  inadvertently  called  hlmfelf  principd 
twice.  The  fufpicion,  we  dare  fay,  is  without  foundation^  but  we 
Ihould  be  glad  to  fee  the  point  cleared  up,  either  by  the  learned  Prin- 
cipal himfclf,  or  by  fome  other  gentleman  who  has  paid  attention  to 
the  original  conftitution  of  the. Univerfity. 

The  volume  itfelf  is  an  elaborate  work,  which  bears  honourable 
tcftimony  to  the  learning,  induftry,  and  rcfearch  of  its  author.  Itr 
difcriminating  principles  are  Prefbyterian  and  Calviniftic,  This, 
indeed,  was  to  be  expeded  ;  for  Dr.  Hill  is' a  profeflbr  and  minifter 
in  a  Church  Which  is  avowedly  Prefbyterian  and  Calviniftic.  The 
learned  Principal's  preface,  however,  contains  a  paflage  which  we 
read,  we  mud  confefs,  with  no  fmall  furprize* 

•'  Although  I  have,"  he  fays,  "departed  from  (he  order bf  the confeffioa 
of  faith,  and  of  all  the  other  fyflems  of  theology  that  I  have  (een,  it  wa^ 
my  duty  and  my  vvi(h,  to  exhibit  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland :  and  if  this  outline  (hould  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  members  o^ 
the  Church  of  England,  it  may  give  them  information  with  regard  to  tb« 
prefent  Hate  of  theological  fcience,  in  this  country,  and  it  may  correct  ibme 
prejudices  and  njifapprehenfions  which  havearifen  in  that'part  of  the  oniUBd 
kingdom,  from  the  want  of  a  fair  expolition  of  Calvin i fro. '    (P.  vL) 

If  the  members  of  the  Churqh  of  England  are,  from  this  work, 
to  judge>of  the  general  ftate  of  theological  fcience  in  Scotland,  they 
willy  undoubtedly,  form  a  high  opinion  of  it ;  a  good  deal  higher, 
we  fufpc6t  indeed,  than  it  can  juftly  claim  :  for  the  learned  Princtpalp 
wc  have  reafon  to  believe,  is  very, generally  allowed  to  be  primus  inter 
pares.  From  his  book  we  have,  however,  we  moft  willingly  dc- 
cciare,  derived  much  information,  particularly  from  the  fecond  part 
ef  it,  which  treats  of  the  conflitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Jj>r.  HiU>  ia  truths  baa  attentively  ftudied  the  ppiociples  of  his 

Cfitirch> 
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Church,  with  which  he  is,  of  courfe,  much  better  acquainted  than 
jfre  can  pretend  to  be.  That  he  knows  them  more  incimatelv  than 
be  does  thofe  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  can  excite  00 
wonder.  We  are,  from  time  to  tlme^  furniihed  with  convincing 
proofs  that  even  the  moft  intelligent  and  Ijberal-minded  among  the 
$cot(i|h  minifters  have  not  yet  altogether  gotten  over  the  antipathy 
of  their  fanatical  predeceflbrs  to  efpifcopacy  and  a  liturgy.  They  do 
not,  therefrire,  very  frequently,  we  prefume,  beftow  much  time  or 
pains  in  examining  the  Itandards  of  our  Church.  It  does,  however, 
appear  fomewhat  extraordinary  that  Dr.  Hill  (bould  conceive  the 
members  of  that  Church  unacquainted  with  the  doflrines  of  Calvin. 
The  learned  Principal  cannot,  furely,  be  ignorant  that,  from  the 
cocnpilation  of  the  Lambeth  Aitides  in  the  reio;n  of  Elizabeth,  to 
that  of  "  The  True  Churchmen  Afccrtained,  in  the  reign  of 
Geprge  III.  the  abettors  of  thefe  dodrines  have  ntfver  cealed  to 
difturb  and  barrafs,  with  moft  reftlefs  importunity,  the/Church  of 
England.  If,  therefore,  her  member:^  have  been,  or  are,  but  ill  in« 
formed  with  regard  to  Calvinifm,  their  want  of  information  muft, 
certainly,  be  afcribed  entirely  to  their  own  indolence  or  dulnefs,  and 
not  10  any  deficiency  of  zeal  in  the  Calvinifts  to  in(lru£k  theoi.  But 
the  fa<ft  is  that  no  let  of  men  whatever  have  more  thoroughly  un- 
derilood,  pr  more  fatisfaflorily  confuted,  the  wild  and  extravagant 
dogmas  of  Calvin,  than  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England. 
AikI,  if  the  learned  Principal  were  in  the  habit  of  regularly  reading 
our  Review,  he  would,  perhaps,  be  convinced  that  there  are  in  thai 
Church,  among  bovh  laity  and  clergy,  fufficient  numbers,  who,  in 
order  to  cono^.rehend  and  apprcci<Lte  Cilvinifm,  require  no  affifiance 
even  from  Dr.Ji>H. 

We  own  ourfelves,  however,  not  a  little  pizzlcd  to  know  what 
Dr.  Hill  intends,  by  imputing  "  pr-juJircs  and  miiapprehenfions,"  ' 
in  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  **  the  want  of  a  fair 
expojitiott  of  Calvinifm,"  Calvin's  greateft  adveifaries,  we  think, 
mult  admit  that,  as  a  writer,  he  is  learned,  fyftematic,  and  perfpi- 
cuous.  Such  a  writer  is  generally  the  beft  exp^fitor  of  himfelf,  and 
feldom  has  much  obligation  to  thofe  who,  however  kindly,  under- 
take to  be  his  commentators.  The  works  of  Calvin  are  abundantly 
.voluminous;  and  in  all  of  them,  efpecially  in  his  principal  work 
•*  The  Institutes,"  thic  great  principles  of  his  fyftem,  whether 
leading  or  fubordinace,  are  fo  pointedly  laid  down,  fo  frequently  re- 
peated, and  fo  copioufly  explained,  that  f^-w  authors,  we  conceive, 
ftand  lefs  in  need  of  elucidation.  His  notions  are  never,  incen- 
titnaUy  at  leaft,  involved  in  obfcurity  ;  and,  to  do  him  iuftice,  he 
feidom  ihrinks  from  any  of  thofe  confequences  to  which  tney  fairly 
lead.  But  his  fundamental  tenets  are  fo  extravagant,  or  rathio-,  to 
ft^eak  the  whole  truth  at  once,  fo  incxprcflibly  blafphem^us,  that 
inany  of  his  followers  confider  it  as  a  necefTary  point  of  prudence  to 
krep  thefe  tenets  out  of  ilght,  bccaufe  if  expofed  in  all  their  naked 
deformity,  they  muft  fliock  the  feelings  of  every  rightly  formed  mind. 

0,2  Accordingly, 
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Accordingly,  it  has  been  frequently  obfeivcd  that  our  Englifii  Ca?- 
vinifts  LIdom  quote  Calvin,  or  even  refer  the  reader  to  his  works. 
We  will  not  give  our^'elvcs  leave  to  fufpeft  that  the  learned  Principal 
is  aftuAted  by  a  fpirit  which  would  incline  him  to  confult  his  own 
reputation,  or  that  of  his  matter,  by  varnifhing,  diftorting,  or  fup- 
preflrng  the  truih.  There  are,  however,  feme  topics  altogether  uti- 
noticed  by  him,  which  yet  are  fo  effentially  conneftcd  with  C<Wr- 
nifm,  that  no  explanation  of  that  fyftem  of  theology  can  be  con- 
'  fidcred  as  complete  in  which  they  are  not  included.  Dr.  Hill's  cx- 
pofition  is  obvioufly  defedive,  and  in  fome  inilances,  we  a)fo  ap- 
prehend, erroneous.  But,  were  it  poffcfled  of  confummate  perfec- 
tion, we  might  ftill  be  allowed,  confidering  it  fimply  in  the  light  of 
an  expofttion  of  Cdlvinffm,  to  call  in  queftion  its  Utility.  For  our- 
fclves,  as  we  have  been,  hitherto,  accuftomed  to  fearch  for  thedoc- 
tiines  of  Caivinifm  in  Calvin,  we  muft  beg  to  be  forgiven  if  we 
continue  to  purfue  the  fame  mode  of  inquiry.  For,  while  wc  bare 
accefs  to  the  luminous  writings  of  that  celebrated  reformer,  we  muft 
deem  it  prepoflerous  to  learn  his  opinions  from  Pr6let,  Turretine^  or 
Dr:  Hill. 

The  "  Heads  of  Le£!ures  in  Divinity,"  which  conftltutc  the  firft, 
branch  of  thefe  *^  Theological  Inftitutes,"  muft,  doubtlefi,  be  ufc- 
ful  for  refreshing  ihe  memory,  and  aflifting  the  recoHeftion^-  of  thofe 
who  have  enjoyed  the  advanrage  of  attending  the  learned  profcflbrs 
preledVions.  To  others,  of  courfe,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  thefe 
fhort  notices  will  be  of  equal  benefit;  though  they  certainty  point 
out  a  plan  of  ftudy  which  may  be  followed,  fuggcft  many  hintJ 
which  may  be  improved,  and  recommend  many  authors  which  may 
be  perufed,  with  profit  by  sfll  young  di\ines.  Wc  cannot  however 
omit.toobferve  that,  in  various  inftances,  Dr.  Hitrs  enumeration  of 
the  authors  who  treat  of  the  fubJ6<St  under  confideratron  is  far  from 
being  full  ;  and  that,  even  with  regard  to  thofe  whonnf  he  enu- 
merates, his  general  mode  of  reference  is  fuch  as  renders  his  re- 
ferences of  very  little  ufe  to  thofe  by  ivhom  tbey  arc  chiefly  wanted.. 
The  principal  advantage  of  reference  is  Toft,  unlefs  the  particular 
place  be  pointed  out  where  information  may  be  found.  This  is 
feldom  done  by  the  learned  Principal,  who,  for  the  mofl  parr,  is  fc- 
tisfied  with  layiilg  before  his  readers  a  mere  lift  of  names.  Yet  fe- 
veral  of  his  authors  are  exceedingly  voluminous,  and  write  on  si 

freat  variety  of  fubjeSs.  Thus  he  direfts  us  to  MichaeRs,  Leiand,. 
.ardner,  Jortin,  Macknight,  Clarke,  Warburton,  Hurd,  8cc.  but 
without  any  intimation  in  what  part  of  their  works  the  pafTages  ta 
be  confulted  are  contained.  *  This  we  cannot  but  regard  as  a  great 
I  defe6l.  The  fhident  who  wilhes  to  have  recourfe  to  thefe  authors^  . 
for  inftru£Hon  on  any  fpecific  point,  will  thus  often  be  obliged  ta 
throw'awdv  inuch  time  in  fearching  for  that  ioftiuilion,  while  his 
labour,  after  all,  may  perhaps  be  in  vain.  To  mark  wi.h  pundltial 
^nd  accurate  fidelity  the  particular  places  in  thofe  cele'^ratcd  writers 
where  valuibk  iufurmation,  on  any  fubjcft  of  conltqueacc,  maybe 
;  obtaiacd,, 
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cbtafn^d,  if,  unqueftionably,  one  of  the  highcil  excellencies  which 
any  author  can  difpl'V ;  and  this  excellence  Dr.  Hill  might,  with 
MtxH  little  additvcna!  tr«)i:L)l(\  have  ccmmanicated  to  his  book. 

The  learned  '^^  tuitr's  tourfe,  ^%afyjlem  of  divmity^  appears  to 
be  cxtrcmcy  impc^ctSh  Of  thw  wc  need  produce  no  other  proof 
than  that  then:  is  not  even  a  fingle  lefiure  on  the  rich,  extenfive, 
and  important  topic  of  natural  theology.  This  fubjedt  involves  {o 
many  great  'and  interefting  qucftions,  and  fo  much  has  been  written 
«pon  it,  that  we  have  no  conception  bow  a  fyftem  can  be  regarded 
as  complete  which  dois  not  commence  by  invefligating  ir.  Yet  the 
only  notice,  as  far  as  we  have  obferved,  which  is  taken  of  it  by 
Dr.  Hill,  occurs  when  the  courfe  is  pretty  far  advanced  ;  and  it  is 
there  introduced  only  in  a  fjbardinatc  and  indired  manner,  for  the 
purpofe  of  illuftradng  the  **  Importance  of  Chriftianity."  On  the 
Ityle  m  which  \\\t  author  there  fpeaks  of  it  we  fliall  fay  fomething 
when  we  come  to  ihe  phce« 

.  The  **  Heads  of  Lcclures"  are  di«/ided  into  five  books,  which  are 
fubdlvided  into  chapters  and  fe£lions.  The  tird  book  is  on  the 
*'  Evidences  of  the  Chnftian  Religion,"  and  contains  nine  chapters. 
This  part  of  the  courfe  feciT.s  accurate  and  full,  embracing  all  the 
common  arguments,  and  givii:<:  u  luaiinous,  well- connected  view  of 
the  whole.  If  the  outime  !.er»  crawn  by  the  karned  profcffor  be 
ably  filled  up,  of  which  we  have  lo  ooubt,  thi  pa-t  of  the  le<Slures 
muft  be  highly  deferving  of  the  attention  of  hi»  pupils.  As  a  fpc* 
cimen  we  fliall  quote  the  lall  fedion  of  the  book. 

•'  It  has  been  faid,  that  if  th*  earth  be  divided  in  thirty  equal  parts, 
Paganifm  i»  cftabliflied  in  ninc'Cf.'n,  Mahometanifm  in  ^\x^  (^hriftianity  in 
fiyej  that  Chriftianity  w.i^  not  publilhed  till  the  world  had  exifled  forte 
dioufand  years ;  that  it  is  corrupted  in  many  countries ;  anl  that  it  leaves 
acQ  wicked  :  and,  from  the  imperfection  of  th*-  effect  produced,  it  has 
been  inferred,  that  the  means  employed  were  not  divine." 
•  "  B'Jt  oSjections  founded  upon  the  meafure  of  the  effect  cannot  over- 
turn hii  orical  cvidcticc.  They  impl^' an  expectation,  which  we  are  not 
w^: ranted  to  entertain,  that  God  will  bcfiow  the  fame  rel.gious  advan- 
tages upon  all  his  ereatures,  and  that  there  will  be  no  delay  in  the  com- 
nianicatiou  of  what  it  was  his  original  purpofe  to  beftow.  Much  religious 
kiioivlcdge  was  difFufcd  during  the  preparation  of  the  Gofpel.  The  de- 
lay of  its  univerfa!  publication,  may,  in  tarious  wajrs,  be  preparing  the 
world  for  the  reception  of  it.  The  corruptions  of  Ciiriftianity  arofe  from 
God's  employing  the  miniftry  of  human  means.  It  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  to  fay  that  religion  ihould  compel  men  to  be  virtuous.'* 

'•  Shaw  and  Dick  upM  the  Comfel  of  Gamatici.  Rohertfon^t  Sermo/t.  Butler, 
Jutrbury.  Jortin,  Law,  Macknight,  Paley.  HtfPs  [the  principal  hirft* 
felf  we  fuppofe]  i^fh  Strmn.''     (Fp.  25,  26.) 

It  is  obvious  here   that  the  learned]  Principal  eva(?es,  inftead  of 
atifweringf  the  obje(^i(m   urged   from  the  late  publication  and  con- 
fined diffctnination  of  Chriftianity.     Indeed  this  objedion  can  never' 
be  removed  by  thofe  who  exclude  from  the  poflibility  of  falyation 
V  0.3  aU 
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all  to  whom  the  Gofpel  has  not  been  z&uMj  made  known.  This 
exclufive  fyftem  fixes^  in  truth,  an  indelible  fiigma  on  the  moral 
charader  of  God,  which  can  never  be  defended  but  by  the  doc- 
trine which  teaches  that  the  virtuous  Heathen,  as  well  as  the  Jew 
and  Chriftian,  will  be  faved  through  the  atonement  of  the  univerfal 
Redeemer ;  or,  to  life  the  words  of  an  eminent  prelate  who  is  an 
honour  to  his  age,  ^^  that  millions  who  nev?r  heard  the  name  of 
Jcfus  will  be  redeemed  and  bleffcd  for  ever  through  the  merits  of 
his  death."  This  opinion,  we  well  know,  is  very  different  from 
Calvin's;  but  we  alfo  know  that  the  greater  number  of  Calvin's 
opinions  form  a  continued  libel  on  the  moral  attributes  of  God, 
And  if,  on  this  moft  interefting  fubje£^,  the  learned  Principal  had 
dcfe^teti  his  matter,  he  would  have  been  chargeable  with  no  greater 
inConfiftency  than  that  of  which  he  is  guilty  in  another  part  of  thia 
fame  extras.  For  by  way  of  reply  to  the  obfervation  that  Chrif- 
tianity  has  little  influence  on  the  minds  of  men,  whom  it  ftill 
*««  leaves  wicked,"  he  maintains  thsit  ''  it  is  a  contradidion  in 
terms  to  fay  that  religion  (hould  compel  men  to  be  virtuous."  In 
this  fentimcnt  we  moll  heanily  concur  with  the  learned  Principal } 
but,  in  doing  fo,  it  is  almoft  needlefs  to  inform  our  readers  chat  we 
Mo  cceh  diflftnt  from  Calvin.  Man,  in  Calvin's  fyftem,  is  a  inere 
machine,  whofc  virtue  is,  in  no  refpeS,  his  own,  but  wholly  and 
ibiely  the  work  of  God.  **  Prior  pars  operis  boni  eft  voluntas  i 
filttra  validus  inexequsndo  conatus :  Utriusque  auctor  est  Deus. 
Erg$  Domino  furripimus  siqyiD  nobis  arrogamus,  aut  in 
yotUNTATB,  AUT  IN  EFFECTU.  Si  diceretur  Deus  op(m  ferro 
infirma  voluntatis  nobis  nonnihil  relltiqueretur ;  fed  quum  dicitur  /f- 
Jlun  voluntateniy  jam  extra  not  qutcquid  in  eo  bonum  ifi  locator.** 
(Catv.  Inft,  Lib.  II.  Cap.  3.  §  9.)  Accordingly  it  is  the  uniform 
language  of  this  reformer  that  the  faithful  act  passively  j 
(Inft.  ft.  5.  11.)  that  man  has  no  power  whatever  either  to  rcjeft 
or  embrace  the  offered  grace  ofGpd^  (^^*  3*  i'-)  ^^^  ^^^^  thofe  whd 
afRrrri  that  man  can  co-operate  with  the  grac^  of  God  ate  in^ 
moft  peftilent  error.     (Ibid.j 

The  fecond  book  of  the  author's  Syllabus  is  thus  intitled,  **  Gene- 
ral View  of  the  Scripture  Syfteai,  and  Plan  of  analyfing  it."  This 
book  is  divided  into  fcven  chapters.  In  the  iirft,  the  learned  Princi- 
pal treats  of  infpir^tion,  his  notion  of  which  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
only  one  which  is  capable  of  being  rationally  maintained,  ^^  AH 
degrees  of  infpiration,"  he  rightly  remarks,  '*  are  equally  poffible.^ 
He  does'  not,  however,  think  that  the  facred  penmen  klways  wrote 
under  what  he  calls  ^^  the  infpiration  of  fug^eftion."  ({is  opinion  it 
that,  *'  by  the  continual  ftjperintendancc  of  the  Spirit,  they  were  fur- 
niflied  in  the  Gofpds,  in  the  doctrinal  parts  of  the  Epiftles,  and  in 
the  prophecies  wUich  they  delivered,  with  that  meafure  of  infpiratioQ 
which  the  nature  of  the  fubje£l  required,  fo  as  to  render  (heir  writing^ 
the  UfaUiblc  ftandarc}  9f  Cbriftian  faith,"  (P.  ZJ,)' 
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The  ihttd  chapter  of  ihw  book  is  on  "the  Importance  of  Chrif- 
lianuy,"  which  Is  here  confidcred  in  a  twofold  view,  as  a  *'  republj- 
•cacioii   of  natural  religion,"  a'nd  a3  a  "  method  of  faving  finners.** 
We^all  now  infcrt  the  learned  Author's  account  of  natural  religion 
;  idlifdcd  to  above,     ♦'  Naturai  religion,"  he  fays,  "  which  confifts  of 
the  knowledge  of  God,  the  obligations,  and  the  hop^s  that  may  be 
i' deduced  from  the  light  of  nat^ire,  is  founded  in  the  conflitution  of 
\  the  human  mind  ;  w<«s  tranfmitted  by  tradition  from  the  firft  man  ; 
i  .is  fuppofed  in  Scripture.;    and  had  no  original  dcfca."     (P.  ji.) 
'  -Therefore  we  find  ourselves  ronfiderably  at  a  lofs  to  comprehend  the^ 
I  learned  Principal's  fyftero.     The  chara£iers  given  of  natural  religion 
I  (ceop  fomewbat  equivocal,  aDd  not  quite  confiilent  with  one  another, 
or  with  what  follows.     By  fayiog  that  this  religion  is  founded  in  the 
conftitution  of  the  human  mind,  the  profeflbr  would  appear  to  regard' 
it  as  originally  derived  from  the  exertions  o^  man's  natural,  i^f- 
fiftcd,  powers.     By  faying  that  it  was  tranfmitted  by  tradition  from 
the  &rft  m^n,  he  would  appear  to  afcribe  its  origin  to  fupcrnaturat 
communication.    The  queftion,  our  learned  Author  knows,  has  been 
iccenly  difpuced,  whether,  without  the  aid  of  divine  revelation,  manf 
could  have  had  any  religion  at  all.     On  this  queftion  we  (hould  have 
i>eeii    happy  to    receive    a   ckar   expofition  of  the   author's  fenti* 
mentsi  although,  Sn  confequence  of  what  we  know  to  have  been  the 
fa£l,  the  controverfy  is  certainly  more  curious  than  important.   Every 
principle  of  reafon  would  lead  us  to  conclude  tha^man,  at  his  crea* 
tion,  was  not  left  to  form  his  own  religion;  and  the  Scriptures  pofi- 
tively  cftaljlifli  the  conclufion.     But  whatever  may  be  Dr.  Hill's  pre-, 
cife  opinion  with  rega/d  to  the  fource  of  natural  religion,  this  religion, 
hefiys,  *'  had  no  original  dehr£l."     If,  indeed,  it  proceeded  Imme- 
diately from  God,  ihis  is  certainly  trde,  but  can  hardly  be  true  if  it 
was  the  invention  of  man.     At  all  events  this  fyftem  of'^  religion  was 
(uitcd  only  to  a  ftate  of  innocence.     So  the  learned  Principal  hi.-nfclf 
informs  us :    **  Natural  religion,*'  he  fays,  "  is,  by  its  conflitution, 
tbc  rdigiun  of  thofc  wjio  do  their  duty,"  and,  therefore,  •*  holds  forth 
only  doubtful  grounds  of  hope  to  th4»fe  who  iranfgrefs,"    But  "  man, 
byi>eing  a  (inner,  is  placed  in  a  ftate  of  depravity  and  guilt,  hi  which 
I    there  can  be  no  relfgion  to  him,  unlefs  there  be  forgivenefs  with  God.'* 
(P.  32,)     Than  this  doitrine  nothing,  we  conceive,  can  be  more 
ibund.     B4it  we  wonder  how,  with  thefe  views  of  the  fubjed,  the 
learned  Principal  could  reprefent  Chriftianity  as  "  a  republication  of 
natural  religion.*'     We  are  well  aware  that  this  language  is  not  new, 
ind  that  it  has  been  held  by  men  of  the  firft  abilities.     But  it  is  a' 
mode  of  fpcaking  which  we  cannot,  on  any  grounds,  approve,  and 
which,  to   fay  the   truth,   has   contributed  not  a  little  to  degrade 
^'hriftianity  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.     Men  are  eafily  led  by  it  to 
cotifider  the  Gofpel  as  nothing  m$re  than  a  mere  republication  of  th« 
•^ligion  of  nature.     Yet  no  truth  ^atever,  we  conceive,  is  more 
wtain  than  that  the  publication  of  the  Gofpel  is  co-eval  with  the 
wft  traofgreflion.     Chriftijuiityy  therefore,  as  diftingui&ed  from  for- 
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mer  difpenfations,  or  as  fully  proclaimed  by  our  Lord  and  his  difcU 
ples»  is  not  fo  properly  a  republication  of  the  religion  of  nature,  how* 
evec  underftood,  as  of  that  religion  which  was  revealed  to  our  fi» ft 
parents  immediately  after  the  fall.  Of  this  lad  religion,  the  only 
religion  which  is  fuited  to  the  circuin(lan(!es  of  fallen  man,  all  the 
fubfcqaent  revelations  of  God  were,  in  fubftance,  republications.  In 
the  early  ages  of  the  world,  indeed,  it  was  involved  in  comparative 
obfcurity.  ft. continued,  however,  to  be  ftill  republifticd,  with  fteadily 
progreflive  and  increafing  light,  till,  at  laft,  it  burft  forth  with  un- 
clouded fplendor,  **  in  the  fulnefs  of  the  lime,"  on  the  coining  of 
Chrift. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  the  learned  Author  obfcrvcs  that,  though  various 
caufes  have  occafioned  controverfies  concerning  the  proper  bounda" 
ries  between  reafon  and  faith,  yet  every  found  divine  mud  admit  that 
reafon  is  of  eminent  ufe :  i.  •*  In  examining  the  evidences  of  religion. 
2.  In  learning  from  Scriptures  what  are  the  truths  revealed.  3.  In 
repelling  the  attacks  of  the  adverfaries  of  Chriftianity,  4.  In  judg- 
ing of  the  truths  of  religion."  The  province  of  reafon  is  here  well 
flated.  But,  as  all  men  do  not  reafon  equally  well,  differences  will 
arife  with  regard  to  the  Scripture  fyflem ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
fiudent  in  divinity  to  make  himftlf  acquainted  with  this  diverfity  of 
opinions,  and  the  arguments  on  which  it  u  founded.  Of  thcfe  he 
may,  the  learned, Principal  fays,  ''derive  a  general  knowledge  from 
Calvin's  Inftitijtes,  Marckii  Medulla,  Burnet  on  the  Thirty-nine  Ar- 
ticles, Moflieim's  Church  H.ftory,  tranflated  by  Machine,  and  Stap- 
fer's  Inftitutioncs  Thcologiac  Polemical"  (P.  37.) 
'  The  moft  fuperficial  divine  cannot  but  remark,  that,  in  this  place, 
the  learned  Princip^Ks  lift  of  authors  in  polemic  divinity  is  miferably 
Jejune,  meagre,  and  defeflive.  It  is  particularly  furprifing  that  he 
fliouiJ  have  palled,  without  notice,  the  writings  of  Epifcopius,  Lim- 
borch,  Chillingworth,  and  Honker,     He  quotes,  however,  with  great 

Sropriety,  a  palFage  from  the  Confeflion  of  Faith,*  equivalent  to  the 
cclaraiion  contained  in  the  firft  fentence  of  our  6th  article,  that  M 
dodrines  and  opinions  muft  ultimately  be  tried  by  the  authority  of 
Scripture.     The  temper  which  diSated  the  following  paragraph  is, 
^  we  think,  entitled  to  the  greateft  praife. 

"  The  fubjed  of  my  leisures  is  to  go  before  you  in  the  application  of 
this  principle,  and  to  abi id^c  your  labour,  by  directing  )ou  to  the  (liorteft 
method  of  arriving  at  th«t  couclulion.  But  yo^  will  derive  more  benefit 
from  canvaflinjr  what  I  fay,  than  iroiu  imbibini;  all  thnt  1  can  teach:  and  the 
moil  ufeful  Itff.ns  whieli  you  cau  loarn  from  me  are  a  habit  of  attention,  a 
love  of  truth,  and  a  fpirit  of  inquir)."  (P.  38.) 

In  the  fevcnth  and  laft  chapter  of  this  book,  the  learned  Principal 
thus  arranges  tiie  controvedies  which  have  arifen  with  regard  to  the 
Scripture  fyftem : 

"  The  Gofpcl  having  appeared,  in  the  general  view  of  the  Scriptujro 
ffdtXQf  to  by  ^  remc'i^  for  the  prelent  itat^  of  moral  evil,  providcxi  by  cb« 
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Father,  brought  Into  the  world  by  the  Son,  and  applied  by  (he  Spirit,  all 
do^rinal  controverlies  refpecl — either  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  and  the  man- 
lier in  which  they  were  united  with  the  Father;  or  the  nature,  the  extent, 
and  the  application  of  the  remedy." 

«•  The  firft  great  divifion,  refpe^ing  the  perfuns,  comprehends  the  Arian; . 
a  part  of  the  Sociuian,  apd  the  Trinitarian  controverfy.     The  lecond^reat 
diviiion,  refpecling  the  remedy,  comprehends  the  Arminian  controversy,  a 
part  of  the  Si>cinian,  and  many  of  the  doclrints  of  Popery." 

"  The  Church  of  Chrill  being  a  Ibciely  founded  by  hiro,  various  ques- 
tions hare  arilen  concerning  Church  government.*  (Pp.  3V,  40.) 

Xo  the  difculEon  of  the  iirft  of  thefe  grand  divifions,  the  third  book^ 
confift'ng  of  ten  chapters,  is  dedicated,  on  which  v^rc  have  no  remark  * 
to  make,  but  that  every  point  materially  connecSled  with  the  great 
dcxSlrine  of  the  Trinity  kerns  carefully  introduced,  and  candidly  con« 
fidered.  In  the  conclufion  of  this  book,  the  Pnncip.;!  pays  a  well* 
merited  compliment  to  the  talents  and  erudition  of  a  learned  prelate, 
who  is  a  (hining  ornament  of  the  Church  ot  England,  *'  LarJner, 
Pricftley,  Lindfey,"  he  fays,  *'  and  the  other  Socinians  of  the  prefent 
day,  hsLVc  found  a  formidable  antagoniH;  in  Biihop  Ho^fley,  who,  in 
bis  volume  of  tradh  upon  this  controverfy,  appears  far  fuperior  to 
them  both  in  learning  and  iit  a-gument.*'  (P.  67.) 

The  fecond  of  the  above-mentioned  grand  diviiions  employs  the 
learned  Author's  attention  in  the  fourth  book,  which  contains  eleven 
chapters.  *<  Opinions,"  he  obferves,  *'  concerning  the  remedy,  lead 
back  to  opinions  concerning  the  difeafe/'  Ano  the  opinions,  he  fays, 
concerning  the  difeafe,  or  the  efFtiSls  which  Adam's  fall  produced  on 
his  pofterity,  nfiay  be  reduced  to  four  fyftcms,  Thefe  we  fliall  give  in 
Dur  author's  own  wgrds, 

K  "  Opinion  of  Felagius,  adopted  by  Soclnus,  that  the  powers  of  human 
nature  are  not  impaired,  nor  the  circumitancjss  of  the  human  race  injured. 
by  the  tin  of  Adam.  2.  Opinion  of  Arminius,  defended  by  Whitby,  ^ 
imfiu/atioTu /ifccari  jlJami,  that  death  is  an  evil  brought  upon  the  poAerity  of 
Adam  by  his  fault ;  and  that  (he  change  upon  the  condition  of  the  human 
race,  ffom  a  life  preferved  without  cnd»  to  mortality,  is  unfavourable  to 
their  moral  charader,  3.  Opinion  that  human  nature  is  corrupt.  Eihvatds 
OH  Origiaal  Sin,  4.  Opinion  thai  the  tin  of  Adam  is  imputed  to  his  poficrity. 
The  third  and  fourth  opinions,"  the  learned  principal  add>,  "  laken  toge- 
ther, or  what  have  been  called  the  mediate  and  immediate  imputation  of  the 
fin  of  Adam,  form  the  CalvinilUc  view  of  the  effedtsof  it."  (Pp.  70,71.) 

Thefe  opinions,  we  believe,  are  vtry  forcibly  dated  ;  and  the  learned 
Principal,  of  courfe,  adopts  the  two  laft  of  them.  He  does  not  deny 
that  diificalties  attend  the  fuppofition  that  the  fin  of  our  firft  parents 
extends  to  all  their  ofFspring,  though  difficulties  nearly  the  fame,  tfi; 
fays,  recur  in  whatever  maoner  we  attempt  to  account  for  the  origiiv 
of  evil.  But,  whatever  notions  may  be  entertained  witKregara  to  ',■„ 
the  fource  ot  that  depravity  which  adheres  to  human  nature,  nothing,  r' 
Wf  CQOccivCj  wn  l?c  more  abfurd  than  the  fcnliment  of  tbofc  v«f]io  , 
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have  taught  that  t hi  Jin  9f  Adam  is  imputed  to  his  pofterity.  Tlial  one 
man  may  be  expofed  to  Aiffering  and  lofs  by  the  fault  of  another,  is 
eafily  conceived.  We  fee  inftances  of  it»  indeed,  every  day.  But 
.  that  thijin  of  one  man  Jbould  he  the  fin  of  another^  is  both  a  ntetaphy- 
fical  contradiction,  and  a  phyfical  impoffibility.  The  Gofpe),  how* 
ever,  refts  the  necefBty  of  a  remedy  on  this  undeniable  propofition, 
••  that  all  have  finned;"  and  the  various. denominations  of  Chriftians, 
agreeing  in  the  belief  of  this  propofition,  regard  Chriftianity  as  "the 
remedy  for  fin.  But  concerning  the  nature  of  the  remedy  they  differ  ; 
and  our  author  diftinguifiies  their  opinions  by  the  names  of  the  Soo 
cinian,  the  Middle,  and  the  Catholic. 

The  Socinian  fyftem,  as  our  author  fays,  may  be  learned  from  Pricft- 
ley,  and  is,  indeed,  at  the  prefent  day,  fuiScientiy  known.  Oft)%e 
middle  fyftem,  which  may  be  learned,  he  informs  us,  from  Balguy's 
Effay  on  Redemption,  Ben  Mordecai's  Apology  and  Pric^  he  giv^ 
(he  fubjoined  account : 

**  Although  God  is  merciful,  a  diftinflion  ought  to  be  made  between  the 
innocent  and  the  penitent.  JelJBs,  by  the  merit  of  his  fuffcrings,  acquired 
a  reward  not  merely  ptrfonal,  but  the  right  of  fjiving  nien  from  their 
/ins,  and  of  giving  thetn  immoaality."  John  xvii.  2. — Heb.  ii.  9,  10.— ^ 
Ads  V.  31. 

"  This  fyftem  preferves  the  contraft  marked,  Rom.  v.  1$.  between  the 
firfl  and  fecond  Adan^ ;  exhibits  an  illullrious  reward  of  tranfcendent  vir* 
tue;  and  checks  prefumption,  bccaufe  penit<:nts  receive  nothing  upon  their 
own  account,  the  falvation  of  the  human  rac^  being  pr^cmial  to  the  R^ 
iJceroer."  (Pp.  74, 75.) 

This  fyftem  our  learned  Author  allows  to  be  beautiful  and  pleafing, 
vBat  it  proceeds,  he  fays,  on  a  partial  vi^w  of  fadls;  by  which  he 
feems  to  mean  that  it  does  not  include  the  idea  of  a  ^xoptx  faiisfydtmn 
or  atonement.  He  adds,  that  **  it  involves  the  Arian  opinion  concern^ 
ing  the  perfon  of  Jefiib  Chrift."  This  appears  to  us  to  be  rather  in- 
accurate. The  fyftem  itfelf  has  no  neceflary  connexion  with  Ari- 
anifm,  but^only  with  the  Cathoiic  do£lrine  that  our  Saviour,  as  a 
man,  was  capable  ofteward  and  exaltation.  Price,  indeed,  who  main- 
rained  this  opinion,  was  an  Arian ;  but  there  furely  is  no  evidence 
that  Balguy  was. 

Of  the  Catholic  fyftem,  <*  fo  called,"  fays  our  author,  **  bccaufe  it 
has  been  generally  held  in  the  Chriftian  world,"  he  gives  this  gene^ 
ral  outline,  which  is  juftly  and  diftinflly  drawn  :  *'  According  to  the 
Catholic  fyftem,  the  remedy  brought  by  the  Gofpel  is  pardon  and 
eternal  life,  or  a  complete  redemptf^^  from  the  evils  of  fin,  obtained 
and  cohferred  through  the  mediation  of  the  Lord  Jefus,  who,  having 
loffel'ed  himfclf  a  facrifice  for  fin,  became  the  author  of  eternal  fal- 
vation." (P.  853,  Of  thi?  fyftem  the  diftinguifhing  feature  is  the 
(death  of  Chrilt  as  a  facrifice  for  fin  ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  learned 
Principal  obferves,  it  is  incumbent  on  thofe  who  bold  the  fyftem  ta 
ihew  that  the  dodrine  of  vicarious  fatisfadlioii^  or  atonement^  is  oei* 
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tbcr  tmttonal  nor  unjuft,  and  that  i:  is  the  doSiine  of  Scripture. 
This,  in  general,  he  has  ver"  fatisfaflorily  done,  though  he  has,  we 
think,  incumbered  his  view  oi  the  fubjedt,  #ith  fome  things  whith 
had  been  tetter  omitted.  Thu*-,  for  inftance,  he  fays  that  the 
dodrine  of  the  atonement  is  partly  fupported  by  the  value  annexed, 
in  the  Tanguaje  of  Scripture,  to  tiie  fufieriiigs  of  Chriff.  And  this" 
jalue,  he  adds,  ^^  arifes  from  the  feverity  of  them»  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  innocence  and  dignity  of  the  lufFtfrcr."  This  feems  to  us 
equivalent  to  faying  that  God  could  not,  confidently  with  his  nature, 
have  pardoned  man  on  eafier  terms :  a  notion  which  we  are  afraid  to 
adopt,  becaufe  it  appears  to  border  on  prefumption.  No  concludon 
of  reafon  would  lead  us  to  decide  that  God,  if  he  had  pleafcd,  might 
Dot  have  favcd  the  hum^n  race  without  any  vicarious  fatisfa(Slion  at  all. 
But  we  think  it  fufSciently  evident,  frum  Scripture,  that  this  was 
not  the  plan  adopted  by  infinite  wifdom.  We  conceive  it,  therefore, 
the  C'.feii  way  to  confider  the  method  of  falvation  by  atonement  as  a 
matter  9ffa6l^  concerning  which  we  have  no  right  to  fpeculace,  and 
concerning  which  all  fpeculations,  at  leail  with  refpedl  to  the  reafons 
of  that  method,  are  evidently  ufclefs.  In  a  practical  vidw,  undoubt- 
edly, refleiSlion  on  the  innocency  and  dignity  of  our  Redeemer  will 
alwfiys  be  attended  with  good  effeAs :  for  fuch  refle£lion  leads  diredlly 
to  pious  fentiments  and  to  pr'^per  condudl. 

**  Eternal  life/'  fays  the  learned  Principal^  '*  being  the  termination  of  tha 
remedy,  the  Catholic  fyflem  conneds  the  hope  of  it  with  all  the  previous 
fteps;  and  thus  exhibits  a  completcnels  and  confiflency.  in  its  account  of 
the  tiature  of  the  remedy,  which  are  not  found  in  either  of  the  other  fyftems, 
or  in  the  lanci/al  Uieory  publiUied  in  the  9lh  book  of  Warburton's  Divine 
le^atm^'AUse^"  (P.S4.) 

In  this  place  we  ire  fomewhat  at  a  lofs  to  comprehend  the  author's 
meaning.  The  theory  of  Warburton  we  certainly  think,  in  fonK  re* 
fpfcds,  fanciful,  particularly  in  fending  the  huiian  race  backtoir^- 
Zwrtf/  religion^  from  the  fall  to  the  giving  of  the  law.  But  we  do  not 
fee  how  this  theory  fails  *'  in  conneding  th^  hope  of  eternal  life  with 
all  the  previous  f^ps.**  Warburron,  very  clearly,  does  not  fuppofc 
that  men  will  be  faved  if  they  negle^  the  proper  qualifications,  fiut 
we  are  apt  to  fufpecl  that  by  the  **  Catholic  fyftem"  the  learned  au« 
thot  here  means  the  Calviniftic  fyftcm,  which  conne(!is  not  the  hope^ 
but  the  ajfuranci  of  eternal  life  with  the  previous'fteps  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  both  meafure  and  end  form  one  indiiioluble  chain,  all  the  links  of 
which  are  held  together  by  a  fovercign  tiecree^  implying  a  neceflity 
altogether  as  inevitable  as  that  of  the  Stoics.  This,  undoubtedly,  was 
not  warburton 's  notion  ;  and  we  hope  that  the  learned  )e<£lurcr  does 
pot  confider  jt  as  the  potion  of  thofe  who  adopt  the  Catholic  fyftcm  of 
redeiTiption. 

"The  queflion,"  fays  our  author  very  truly,  **  concerning  uni* 
Terfal  and  particular  redernption  does  not  imply  any  difference  o^opi* 
l^ioit  ai  X^  the  f^Q^ci^nc^  of  tb^  ^efith  of  Qhrifti  or  the  number  and 
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character  of  thofe  who  fliall  finally  be  faved,  but  rerpe£ls  merely  the 
deftination  of  the  death  of  Chrilt/'  {?,  89.)     He  ft^tes,  with  ^reat 
fairnefs,  the  principal  topics  from  whiih  both  Calvinifts  and   Anti- 
Calvinifts  derive  their  arguments.     He  then  proceeds,  in   the  7th 
chapter  of  this  book,  to  treat  of  'f  different  fyifcms  of  predefti nation," 
which  arifc,  he  fays,  **  from  different  conceptions  of  the  dirine  fore- 
knowledge.'*     Socinus  held  *'  that  contingent  events,  fuch  as  the  de- 
terminations of  free  agents,  not  being  certainly  future,  are  incapable 
of  being  the  fubje<fts  of  infallible  fort  know)  edge*"     But  this  opinion, 
in  our  author's  apprehenfion,  degrades  the  Supreme  Being.     Of  this, 
however,  we  arc  not  thoroughly  convinced.     It  is  evident  that  Soci- 
nus thougljit  the  certain  futurity  of  an  adion  neceffary  to  its  being 
certainly  forefeen,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  he  thought  fucK  futurity 
inconfiftcnt  with  freedom  in  th^  agent.     With  thefe  views  of  the  fub- 
jefl  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  either  the  prefcience  of  God,  or  the 
free  agency  of  man.     The  latter,  however,  cannot  be  given  up,  be^ 
caufe  we  have  for  it  the  cleared  and  ftrongelt  of  all  evidence,  nanlely, 
the  evidence  ofconfcioufnefs  and  feeling.     Socinus,  therefore,  gave 
up  the  former.     He  did  not,  however,  mean  to  degrade  the  Deity, 
when  he  denied  him  an  attribute  which  he  thought  impoffible.     Oar 
Xiaivinifts,  building  on  the  fame  principle  as  Socii>us,  that  the  pre- 
iciencc  of  God  is  incompatible  with  free  choice  in  man,  abandon  the 
latter,  and,  through  the  whole  of  their  fyftem,  reprefent  his  adions 
as  one  continued  fcrics  of  neceffary  effeft?.  They  reprefent  the  Deity^ 
indeed,  as  free  ;  but  neither  they  nor  Socinus  feem  to  have  reflefied  . 
that  the  foreknowledge  of  God  is  as  Arong  an  argument  againil  his 
own  freedom  as  againft  that  of  man.     For  if  prefcience  of  the  event 
dcftroys  liberty  in  the  one  cafe,  it  equally  deftroys  the  fame  liberty  in 
the  other.     But  with  regard  to  man,  the  confequences  to  him  are  prc- 
cifely  the  fame,  whether  we  embrace  the  principles  of  Calvin  or  thpfo 
of  the  ancient  Stoics,  and  modern  philofophical  Neceffarians.     In 
both  fyftems  man  is  equally  the  play-thing  ot  irreAftihle  fate.     As  far 
as  the  honour  of  the  Deity  is  concerned,  the  dodrine  of  Calvin  is 
infinitely  the  more  fhocking  of  the  two.     For,'  as  on  the  principles 
o^  the  Neceffarians,  God  is  fubjefl  to  fate  as  well  as  man  j  his  moral 
charafler,  though  it  is  annihilated,  is  not  biafphemcd.     But,  on  Cal- 
vin's principles,  the  Deity,  fiee  himfelf,  eftablifhes  this  fate  with  re- 
gard to  man,  on  maxims,  to  human  apprehenfion  at  leaft,  the  moft 
aibitrary,  cruel,  tyrannical,  and  capricious. 

♦' The  maierialifm  of  Dr.  Prieftley,"  fays  Dr.  Hill,  takes  away 
the  diftmftion  between  contingent  ^nd  neceffary  events."  (P.  92.) 
But  this'diftin6lion,  in  truth,  is  equally  taken  away  by , the  predefti- 
iK&.tion  of  Calvin.  In  either  fchcme  the  exiftence  of  any  contingent 
vcVents  is  equally  impoffible. '  The  learqed  Principal  himfelf  informs 
•^us,  that  **the  character iflical  feature  in  the  Culviniftic  fyftem  is  ihc 
entire  dependence  of  t|ie  creature  on  the  Creator,  wbofe  will  is  con- 
fidcred  as  the  caufe  of  every  thing  that  now  exifts,  or  that  is  to  be." 
(P«  93  •)    Thereafoning  is  afterwards  mentioned,  though  it  is  not 
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exhibited,  by  which,  he  fays,  the  Calvinifts  (hew  ^  that  every  thing 
which  isto-exift  derives  its  futuritton  from  the  decree  of  God,  and  is 
fonjun  BECAUSB  IT  IS  DECREED."  (P.  97.}  If  thls  bc  the  truc 
foundation  of  prefcience,  it  appears  to  us  as  clear  as  that  two  and  two 
make  four^  that  to  talk  of  any  events  being  contingint^  is  the  higheit 
abfurdity.  Yet  the  learned  Principal  elfcwhere  affures  us,  that  "  th« 
Arminians  and  Catvifiifls  agree  in  this  fundamental  principle,  that 
contingent  events  arc  forcfeen  by  God."  (P.  96.)  The  Arminiant 
certainly  hold  ih^s  principle  ;  but  the  Calvinifts  cannot  confidently 
hold  it  unlefs  they  affix  the  fame  precife  idea  to  the  op'pofue  terms 
iontingent  and  necejjary.  The  following  is  a  very  fair  account  of  the 
fentiments  of  Arminius  with  regard  to  this  fubjeA. 

"  He  built  his  fyflem  of  prcdeliination  upon  the  divine  prefcience  thus 
underflood  :  God,  ibrel'eeing  the  faith  and  good  works  of  fome,  determined, 
from  all  eternity,  to  give  thera,  upon  account  of  Chrifl,  eternal  life:  Fore- 
feeing  the  unbelief  and  impenitence  of  others,  he  determined,  friom  dl 
eternity,  to  lekvethem  fubjed  to  condemnation."  (P^92,  93.) 

The  fyftem  maintained  by  the  learned  Principal  himfelf  is  thus  fajr* 
ther  explained : 

"  The  condition  of  tlie  human  race  entered  into  that  one  decree  which, 

embracing  at  once  the  end  and  the  means,  ordained  From  eternity,  with  per- 

leet  wildom,  all  that  was  to  be.     Hence,"  he  adds,    '*  dii'pules  about  the 

order  of  the  divine  ileerecs,  and  tliecontrovcrl)'  between  the  Supra-lapfarir 

.  ans  aod  the  Sub-laplarians  arc  imi^ni/Icant.'^  (P.  94.) 

From  this  pafTage  it  appears  that  the  learned  Principal  is  a  high 
Supra-lapfarian  Calvinifl,  who  finds  nothing  revolting  in  the  do<Slrine 
here  fubjoined; 

"  Difertis  verbis  hoc  extare  ncgant,  decretum  fuifle  a  Deo  ut  fua  de^cC' 
tione  periret  Adam. — Libt*ri  arbitrii  fuifTedicunt  ut  fortunam  ipfe  fibi  fin- 
jTcret:  Denm  vero  nihil  deliinatle  nifi  ut  pro  merito  eum  traclaret.  Tara 
frigidum  commentum  (1  recipitur,  ubi  erit  ilia  Dei  Omnipotentia,  qua  <V« 
conduib  arcanum  confiiiuro,  quod  aliunde  nun  pendet^  omnia  modemtur^ 
Atqui  pra?deftinatio,  velint  nolint,  in  poderis  (e  profert. — Unde  faftom  eil 
ut  totgenles,  una  cum  liberis  eorum  infantlbus,  scternse  morti  involverot 
lapfus  Adae  abfque  remedit),  nili  qu-ia  Deo  ita  vifum  eft  ?  Hie  pbmutefcere 
oportet  tarn  dicaces  aiioqui  llnguas.  Decretum  quid  km  horribile, 
FATEOR  :  inticiari  tamen  nemo  poterit  quin  praefciverit  queifl  exit  urn  tfili't 
babituru*  Itomo  antequam  ipfuin  conderet,  fix  ideo  pr  jesciverit  quia 
occRETO  suo  SIC  ou  DINAR  AT. — Nec  abfurdum  videri  debet  quod  dico, 
Deum  not!  vtodo  Jirinii  hcminh  casum,  et  in  eo  JiQsterorum  ruinamy  Jinevidissc^  SEU' 
ARBiTKio  QuoauE  SUO  DispENSA^SE. — Non dubuabo igitur cum  Augu^- 
tinoiimpriciter fatLTi,  voi.untatem  Dei  esse  rkrum  mecessitatem, 
atqac  id  nccessario  futunim  elFe  quod  ille  volaerit,  qucmadmodum  ea  vere  ^\s> 
tur.i  Tuntquae  praevidcrit. — Lapsus  est  enim  primus  homo,  quia  Do- 
M1NU9  ITA  expedire  crn:»uerat:  cur  CE'^su&KiT,  nos  latet.  Certam 
taiuen  el\  now  aliter  cenfuilfe,  nifi  quia  videbat  nominis  fui  gioriaminde 
merito  ilUiXiaii."  .  (Caiv.  Iiut.  till.  Cap.  ^xiii.  §  7  and  8.}    - 


We  may-  certainly  be  allowed  td  afk  the  learned  f fincipal  hoir hif 
fyftem  is  defended  from  the  impious  confequence  of  inaktngilGod  tbe 
author  of  fm.  Even  his  fuperior  abilities,  we  anc  confideot,  ouift  oe* 
ceflarily  fink  under  any  attempt  to  ward  off  the  imputatioo.  Th« 
learned  Principal,  however,  is  a  confident  Calvinift  \  and,  lo  tkis 
view,  is  infinitely  more  refpedaUe  than  our  Englifh  ^<  True  Church- 
aaen,"  wh^  pretend  to  mutilate  the  dodrtne  of  their  mailer,  though 
ibe  pretence  i^  as  eafily  feen  through  as  it  is  difingenuous.  We  cer- 
tainly giye  the  learned  Principal  credit  for  adhering  to  the  expreft  de- 
clarations of  the  ftandards  which  he  has  fubfcribed.  But  we  cannot 
compliment  either  his  candour  or  information,  when  be  tells  us  that 
<'  the  Calviniftic  doSErineof  pxedeftination  is  unfolded  in  the  3d  chap- 
ter of  the  Confeffion  of  Faith,  and  in  the  I'jtb  Article  of  the  Church  of 
England."'  (P.  .94.)  We  muft  take  the  liberty  to  tell  ibc  learned 
Principal,  that  the  17th  Article  of  the  Church  of  Epgland  i^  kot 
Calviniftic  ;  and  that,  on  the  fubje£l  of  predefiination,  the  whoite^te- 
nor  of  her  articles,  of  her  homihes,  and  of  her  liturgy,  is  in  direft 
contradi£tion  to  the  blafphemies  of  Calvin.  Had  Dr.  Hill  been  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  our  form«,  he  might  have  eafily  been  perfuaded 
of  the  truth  of  our  aflfertion.  He  himfelf  inform^  us  that  **  Calvinifts 
confider  the  decree  of  reprobation,  including  two' aSs,  preiciition  and 
condemnation,  as  abfolute."  (P.  95.)  Now  the  moft  cunory  view 
of  our  17th  article  muft  convince  Dr.  Hill  that  reprobation,  an  ef- 
fenttal  tenet  of  Calvinifm,  is  not  even  alluded  to  in  that  article ;  and 
V(^hat  is  more,  the  truth  of  it  is  never  once  fuppofed  in  any  part  of  tbe 
formularies  of  the  Church  of  England,  In  thefe  formularies  Dr. 
Kill  will  find  nothing  analogous  to  the  dogmatical  language  of  ti»c 
Confeffion  of  Faith,  of  which  we  here  prefent  a  fpecimen  to  o^r 
readers. 

*'  By  the  decree  of  God,  for  the  manifeHation  of  his  glory,  foQie  men, 
and  angels  are  predeftinated  uptoeverlaiting  life>  and  others  Vore-ordained 
to  ever  lading  death. 

*'  Tbe^ie  ai>geU  and  men,  thus  prcdeffinated  and  forc-ordained»  are  par- 
ticularly and  unchangeably  defigned ;  and  their  number  is  fo  certain  and  de- 
finite, that  it  cannot  be  either  increafed  or  diminidied. 

<'  The  red  of  mankind,  God  was  pleafcd,  according  to  the  untearchable 
counfelofhisown  will,  whereby  he  exlendeth  or  withholdeth -mercy,  as  he 
pleaieth,  for  the  glory  of  his  (oyereign  power  over  his  creatures,  to  paisby» 
ind  lo  ordain  them  to  diO^on^ur  and  wrath  for  their  tin,  to  the  prai(e  of  his 
gloiious  juUice."  (Conf.  of  faith.  Cap.  III.  §  3,  4,  and?.) 

By  turning  to  p.  357,  of  our  XVIIIth  Volume,  our  readers  will 
perceive  ho^  completely  this  language  harmonises  with  the  fidl, 
third,  and  fourth  of  the  Lambeth  Articles,  to  obtain  the  rati ficatioil 
of  which  the  learned  Principal  will  .again  recoiled  how  earneftly  ihe 
£nglifb  Calvin  ids  laboured  for  more  than  half  a  century.  And  their 
xeal,  he  mufi  own,  furniflies  an  invincible  proof  that  they  did  not  con- 
ceive the  (landarda  of  out  Church  to  be  already  Calyiniftic 
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In  fprtkingof  «*  the  application  of  the  remedy,"  (Chap.  VIII.) 
Dr.  Hill  thus  expreIE:s  the  fentiments  of  his  party. 

**  Calvinifh  oonfider  the  grace  connefled  with  fafvation  as  confined  to 
thoTe  whom  God  hath  chol'en ;  as  a  fupernataral  influence  exerted  by  the 
Creator  upon  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind«  which>  deriving  its  efficacy 
from  the  power  of  God  fulfilling  his  purpof'e,  can  never  &il  of  its  efieA ; 
and  which  produces,  in  a  manner  that  they  do  not  pretend  to  explab,  but 
.ordinarily  with  the  ufe  of  means,  and  ahoays  in  a  cQTisTsiency  vsith  the  feasamahU 
nature  rfmoB,  that  change  which  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit."  (P.  99.) 

Here,  our  readers  will  obfenre,  we  have  the  doArine  of  imnndbU 
graci  avowed  in  terms  as  explicit  as  poflible.  But  were  we  to  inquire 
of  the  learned  Principal  how  the  operation  of  mvincible  grace  is  con- 
fident with  the  reafonable  nature  of  man,  m^  (hould  not  exped  a  verf 
fatisfaAory  anfwer.  The  hA  is,  that  they  are  totally  irreconcile- 
able:  and,  accordingly,  we  have  the  honour  to  aflure  our  author 
that  invincible  grace  has  no  place  in  the  Creed  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. The  fame  we  affirm  with  regard  to  what  follows :  <^  This  grace 
does  not  preferve  any  man  in  this  ftate  from  every  kind  of  fin  \  but 
tbofe  to  whom  it  is  given  cannot  fall  from  it  either  finally  or  totally.*' 
This  isprecilely  the  fifth  of  the  Lambeth  Articles.  But  how  abhor-  ^ 
rent  it  is  from  the  do£lrine  of  our  Church  may  be  feen  Anti-Jac. 
Rev.  Vol:  XV.  Pp.  279,  280. 

In  the  next  chapter  the  harned  author  contrads  the  difficulitcls 
which  adhere  to  the  Arminian  and  CalviniAic  fyftems,  in  refpedt  tor 
the  extent  and  application  of  the  remedy.  The  firft  fyftem,  he  al- 
lows, **  appears,  upon  a  general  view,  mod  fatisfying  to  a  pions  and 
benevolent  mind.'*  This  conccdion  does  equal  honour  to  him  who  < 
makes  it>  and  to  the  dodrine  in  favour  of  which  it  is  made.  But 
that  dodrine,  the  learned  Principal  conceives,  labours  under  three 
difficulties. 

"•1.  The  fuppofition  of  an  adnii nitration  of  the  means  of  grace  fuflicipiit 
to  bring  ail  men  to  (alvatioii,  up^m  which  this  lyilem  proceeds,  appeal^  to 
be  cmUradided  by  faft.  2.  This  I'yllem,  while  in  words  it  aicrib^^s  all  (o 
the  grace  of  God,  does,  in  effei'il,  refolveour  fadvation  into  fomeihin^r  in- 
dependent of  that  j^race.  3.  That  failure  in  tbe  purpofe  of  the  j^tiui^ilv. 
which  this  fyfiem  (eems  to  in)ply»  is  not  eaiiJy  recoiuriled  with  our  noiioLf 
ofhisfovereignty."  (Pp.  109,  UO  ) 

Thcfc  difficulties  of  the  learned  Profeflbf  appear  to  us  as  no  diffi- 
culties at  all.  With  rcfped  to  the  firft,  he  ft^ems  to  think,  that  u 
fufficient  grace  were  effonled  to  all  men,  all  men  ought  to  b?  ncrcfl.v- 
rily  faved.  But  are  we  warrauted,  eithe/  by  theory  or  by  fact,  t^ 
conclude  that  no  free  agent  will  negleft  or  abufe  the  means  vvhxh  »rc 
put  in  bis. power  to  advance  his  own  happinefs  ?  With  refpccl  to  thr 
fecond,  Arm»»>ians  certainly  refolve  our  falvation,  in  conformiiy  t  ♦ 
Scripture,  panly  into  our  own  endeavours.  But  the  learned  Princi- 
pal is^  very  ill  informed  if  he  think  that  they  confider  thcfc  endeavours 
mfimeMug  imUp$tidtni  of  tbigraci  of  God.    On  s.ic  contrary,  they, 
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not  only  in  words,  btit  in  fad,  afcrlbe  our  power  to  ufe  any  endea^ 
vours,  to  the  free,  unmerited  bounty  of  God.  And  with  refped  I© 
the  laft,  they  totally  deny  that  their  fyfl^-oi  impf  cs^  a  failure  of  the 
purpdfc  of  the  Almighty. .  The  fad  is,  tti^x  C  >ivintfts  firtt  chalk  out 
a  pUn  for  Alnni^hty  God,  and  then  cry  out  that,  on  the  Arminian. 
fcheme,  thiapiaii  muft  mifcarry.  But  it  does  not  follow  that,  there- 
fore, the  plan  of  God  muft  mifcarry.  Befides,  Arminians  fee  no  in- 
confiftency  in  their  fchcmc  with  the  fovcrcignty  of  God.  Is  the  dig- 
nity of  a  fovereign  impeached  by  fuppofing  that  his  fiibjeils  may  be 
•Other  than  flavcs  ?  The  people  of  this  country,  at  leaft,  have  long 
been  of  opinion,  that  the  only  legitimate  and  rightful  fovereign  is  he 
who  rules  over  fubjecls  that  arc  free. 

The  objedlions  to  the  Calviniftic  fyftem,  our  author  fays,  may  be 
reduced  to  tv/o  :  i.  **  It  is  conceived  to  be  inconfiftenl  with  the  na- 
ture of  man,  as  a  free  moral  agent.  2.  It  is  conceived  to  reprc- 
fent  the  Almi;;hty  in  a  light  inconfiftent  with  his  moral  attributes'; 
as  partial,  unjuft,  infinccrc."  (Pp.  loi,  102.)  Thefe  obje6lion.«,  of 
courfe,  the  learned  Principal  underiakes  to  remove.  The  attempt  is 
conducted  with  much  apparent  metaphyflcal  acutenefs,  in  our  judg* 
mcnt^  without  any  degree  of  fuccefs.  ' 

The  firft  objefticAi,  he  fays,  proceeds  on  that  definition  of  liberty, 
illuftrated  by  Whitby,  Clarke,  and  King,  by  which  it  is  cJled  *'  Li- 
berty of  indifference,'"'  or  the  *^  fel/- determining  power."  Bat  this 
obj^jdion  vaniihes,  he  adds,  when  we  adopt  the  definition  of  Edwards 
and  Locke,  *'  the  power  of  afting  according  to  choice."  But  what 
d>  we  gain  by  this  definition,  if  our  choice  itfelf  be,  according  to  thi$ 
fyrtera,  the  tff*;£l  of  neccjfityf  The  learned  Principal,  indeed,  both 
here  and  elfewhere,  confounds  the  dodtrine'of  Calvin  with  that  of  the 
philofophical  NecclTarians.  But  the  two  do&rines,  thojugh,  as  we  have 
faid,  tiicir  confequences  with  regard  to  man  are  precifely  the  fame, 
are  yet  diftinguifhed  by  a  clear  line  of  difference.  Both  annihirate  all 
liberty  of  choice  \  but  the  neccflity  of  the  philofophers  arifes  from  the 
nature  o^  thin;jR,  while  that  of  Catvin  is  produced  by  the  immediate 
aA  r>f  God.  On  this  fubjeS  Calvin  perpetually  expreffes  himfelf  in 
terms,  of  whi*  h  the  fenfe  is  fo'clear,  that  it  can  neither  be  evaded 
nor  exp'ainid  away.  The  following  paflfagc  is  full  to  our  purpofe.  We 
have  quoted  it  on  former  occafion? ;  but  it  cannot  be  quoted  or  urge4 
too  often.  *>*  'At  voluniatem  moveti  non  qualiter  mujiis  feculis  tradituM 
ejl  it  crtditum^  UT   nostra  postea   sit  electionis  motioni 

AU  r  OBTEMPEKARE    AUT    REFRAGARI,  fed   illatn    EFFICACITE& 

AFFiciENDo.  Illud  crgo  totics  a  Chrvfoftomo  repetitum  neceffe  eft, 
que?n  truhk  voleutem  trahitJ'  (Lift.  11.  3.  lo.)  No  ftrongcr  words 
than  thefe  can  be  employed  to  exclude  all  idea  of  freedom  ^  choice. 
Nay,  Calvin  held  that,  in  the  work  of  converfion,  God  not  only  /«- 
fiuencesy  but  adlually  aboltjhes  the  human  will,  and  fubftitutes  another 
will  in  its  place.  For,  commenting  on  £zek.  xxxvi.  26.  thefe  are  his 
words  :  *'  Si  ergo  lapis  in  carnem  transformatur  quando  nos  Deus  ad 
tKcX'i  ftudium  convcftit;    AfiOtETUR    QUicc^tD   est   propria 
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NosTR^e  voluntatis:  quod  in  ejus  locum  SUCCEDIT,  TO- 
TUM  A  Deo  est."  This  is  followed,  indeed,  by  a  metaphyfica)  di(^ 
tin6l!on,  which  is,  however,  of  no  value.  "  Voluntatem  dice  abo- 
Icri,  non  quaicnus  ell  voluntas  ;  q^iia  in  homiiiis  converfione  intei^rum" 
fn:inet  quod  pimae  eft  naturae :  crtari  autem  novam  dice,  fon  ut  vo- 
luntas efJe  incipiar,  fed  vcrtatur  <  x  mala  in  bonam.    Hoc  in  solioum 

A   DiiO   FIERI  AFFIRMO."      (Inft.  II.  3.  6.) 

It  appears,  then,  with  evidence  the  molt  complete,  th  it  Calvin 
%\\ow^ofno  liberty  of  choice^  and  that  condqiiently,  the  attf.mpc  is  hope* 
lefs  to  reconcile  his  fyftt^m  with  '*  the  naiure  of  man  as  a  free  m'>ral 
aj;ent."  Arcordingly,  it  will  not  fail  to  be  obferved,  that  the  learned 
Principal  has  not  even  attempted  to  remove- this  infurmouhtable  ob- 
jcSiin.  Inftead  of  (hewing  us  how  Calvinifm  is  confiftent  with  humao, 
liberty,  he  has  carried  us  away  altogether  from  Calvir>ifm,  and  di- 
reded  cur  attention  to  the  principles  of  wh?.t  is  called  phihfophical 
mceffitj^  which,  though  a  fyftem  equally  hoftile  to  iibertv,  is  yet  a 
fyftem  totally  drAin6l,  but  the  more  coT^fortable  and  fatisfadlory  of 
the  two.  At  all  events,  the  two  affertions  with  which  the  learned 
Principal  concludes  hjs  anfwer  to  this  obje^^i-  n,  are  v^rorfe  than  gra- 
tuitous :  *•  By  this  efficacy,  the  Almighty  infallibly  difc:^U  thecondu^ 
§f  the  eli^\  and  they  attain  the  liberty  oj  a  /r.jral  a^nit,*^ 

The  fecond  of  the  above  two  objeftions  is,  if  pofliblc,  ftill  mirq 
formidable  than  the  firft.  Calvinifm  certainly  rcprcfents  God  as  par^ 
//W,  fi nee  his  favours  are  capriciojjfly  beftowed,  without  any  reafon 
but  his  fimple  pleafure.  It  f<»p*-cf  nts  him  as  unjuj}^  fince  he  firft 
prcJeftinates  men  to  wickednefs  (or  prepares  them  for  mifery)  and 
then  damns  them  for  that  wickednefs.  It  reprefents  him  as  injincere^ 
fince  he  diredts  his  precepts,  his  promifcs,  his  exhortations,  and  his 
threatenings,  equally  t  >  the  r-probate  ajj  to  the  ele£l,  though  in  con- 
fequence  of  his  agency,  as  well  as  of  his  tternal  decree,  the  former 
9iTt  totally  incapable  of  being  profited  by  them.  All  thefe  impious 
and  horrid  btafp^^emies  Calv'n  conlbntly  ^nd  loudly  maintam?.  Wo 
could  eafily  produce  almoft  innumerable  proofs;  but  thofe  of  our 
readers  who  have  attended  to  our  former  examinations,  at  vjrioui 
times,  of  the  Calvmiftic  do'^rip'js,  are  alre^fly  acquaintci  with  many 
of  thefe  proofs ;  and  by  looking  mto  C^iUin's  woiks  they  will  find 
many  more,  tn  fhort,  thr  God  of  Caivifi  is  equally  depLitutc  of  juf- 
ticcs  of  goodnefs,  of  v?racity«  and  of  mere  v. 

But  let  us  hear  the  rea'bniniT  of  the  learn 'd  Principal  in  reply  to 
this  objcSion:  "  The  A.miiihty,*'  he  favs,  *'  dift-i'mtes  his  favourij 
according  to  his  pleafure  :  and  the  grarc  by  whi  h  a;y  are  Ir.  vid  pro- 
ceeds from  compaffion,  nn  exercife  of  s^oofnei-.  to  wmch  none  cm 
claim  a  right."  (P.  104..)  He  who  acqwiefces  in  ao  argument  like 
this,  muft  be  eafily  fatishrd.  By  the  irrevtrfiblc  decree  of  God,  toe 
whole  human  race  are  funk  into  a  .ft.^te  which  inevitably  (uojeils 
ihcm  to  eternal  damnation ;  they  arc  all  in  thj'mfclves  oa  an  equal 
Sooting,  all  equally  obj»=cts  of  pity  and  compaffion.  Of  the  million^ 
reduced  to  this  ftate  bv  himfcif,  i:  plea<>s  God  to  fave  a  fmall  num- 
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bcr,  and  leaves  all  the  reft  to  their  terrible  fate.  And  this  is  repie^. 
fchted  as  a  jproof  of  goodnefs !  If  the  learned  Profeflbr  had  to  deicrib« 
a  man  whofe  con<3iift  was  governed  by  fuch  a  principle,  he  would 
think  'hat  that  man  could  not  poflibly  be  painted  in  colours  too  blackf 
and  would  hold  up  his  character  to  public  execration.  Yet  fuch  a 
being  precifely  (with  horn  r  we  fpeak  it!)  is  the  God  of  Calvin ! 

What  follows  excited  our  hj^hcft  adonifhoient.  •  **  The  decree  of 
reprobation  does  not  exert  any  influence  upon  the  minds  of  men,  lead- 
ing them  to  fin  :  the  necefliiy  of  Qnning  is  not  phyfical,  which  free* 
from  all  blame ;  b\it  moral,  which  implies  the  higbeft  degree  of 
blame."  (P.  104.)  With  regard  to  the  firft  affcrtion  in  this  paflagc,  tht 
language  is  ambiguous :  but  if  the  decree  of  reprobation  iffidf  doci 
|iot  lead  men  to  fini  the  ixecution  of  it  does,  and  does  fo  inevitably. 
For  firg,  all  men,  in  confequence  of  the  fall  (which  was  vlfb  dr» 
creed)  arc,  according  to  Calvin,  naturally  under  a  lucejj^ty  of  Jinmng^ 
(Infl.  II.  4«  I.)  F(om  this  neceility  the  eled  arc  deJivertd  by  ]n«. 
tincible  grace*  But  the  reprobate,  befide  remainio^g  under  their  na.* 
tural  neceflity  of  finning,  are  CAREFULtY  akd  iNpvstRiov3i.y 
FREPARED  for  that  damnation  to  which  by  the  decree  of  jeprobt-* 
tion  they  are  adjudged.  Not  only  is  the  neceilary  grace  withheld  froia 
them,  but  the  very  meam  of  grace  are  converted  to  their  ruin.  That 
Tire  are  not  here  mifrcprcfeming  Calvin,  our  learned  readers  will  be  fully 
convinced  by  con'^ulting  the  extrads  quoted  from  |(he  Inftitutes,  at 
p.  19^  of  our  XiXth  Volume.  To  thefc  we  (ball  here  add  only  th^ 
following,  which  is  equally  explicit  and  luminous  with  any  of  tbem. 
**  Verbum  idem  dum  reprobis  deftinat,  eiftHon  In  iorum  corrfj^iomm^ 
in  aiium  tamen  ujum  valivefgcit ;  quo  //  in  pr^fens  conjciput^  ttfii^ 
^onio  urgeantur^  et  in  judicu  diem  macis  reddantur  inix- 
CusABiLES."  (Inft.  II.  5.  5.1  Thus  thefc  mifcrable  wretches  aW 
Arfl,  by  the  eternal  decree  of  God,  placed  in  a  fituation  in  which  tfaey^' 
Cannot  heb  themfelves«  An  offer  of  afliftance  is  then  held  oot  to 
them ;  but  it  is  only  in  mockery :  for  no  afGi^ance  is  rcaUy  deC^ned 
them.  And  laAly,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  they  are  upbraided  and 
condemned  as  inexcufabie,  becaufe  they  negledcd  to  avail  themfelves 
ti  the  oflFer.  Does  the  learned  Pir/mcipai,  in  good  earneO,  concoivc 
fuch  a  conda<ft  as  this  to  be  quite  confiiieot  wiSi  ths  m^ral  ^ttrihuia 
tfGod? 

With  refpcft  to  the  fecond  of  the  Principal's  aflertions,  *♦  that  the 
neceflity  of  finning  is  not  phyfical  but  moral,'*  we  have  here  agaia  v6 
Contend,  not  with  theCalvinift,  but  with  the  pbilof(^icaINeceftarian# 
But  on  this  point  it  is  fuperfluous  to  enlarge.  It  is  perfe&iy  fuflScieot 
to  remind  our  readers,  that  on  Calvin's  principles,  with  which  alone 
Vire  are  at  prefent  concerned,  necejjity  of  finning  arifes  from  tho  pofiMi 
iicree  of  God,  It  is,  therefore,  of  not  the  fmadleft  confequence,  whe- 
ther this  neceflity  be  phyfical  01  moral,  confidered  with  refpedl  to  the 
fiature  of  man.  It  uitiooately  flows  from  a  phyfical  caufe ;  the  will, 
s^>pointment,  or  aj^ency  of  God.  The  philofophical  Neceflaritn^ 
f berefore,  would  em<£lMiaIly  bar  every  plea  for  r^QipjoftiaQCCp  cenfiir^ 

or 
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or  complaint,  if  he  could  prove  his  principle,  that  in  the  fyfteoi  of 
the  uriive/re,  nothing  could  pofliUy  have  been  otherwife  than  it  \u 
JBut  (he  Caivrnift,  whil  he  difclaims  that  principle,  places  mankind 
under  the  government  of  a  being  whofe  charader  '\%  the  object  of 
konor  and  of  deteftation. 

*•  If  wc  aflc,"  fays  the  leirncd  Principal,"  why  God  gave  only  to 
foitiz  that  grace  which>  although  not  bound  to  give  to  any,  he  might 
have  given  to  alJ,  we  recur  to  the  antient  qucftion  concerning  the 
origin  of  evil.**  His  own  folution  of  the  ^neftion  is  this,  '*  that  al- 
though we  cannot  explain  how  evil  is  fubfervient  to  good  in  the  ge- 
neral fyftcm,  we  infer  from  the  exiftence  of  the  world,  that  it  wai 
not  unworthy  of  God  to  produce  a  world  fuch  as  this,"  And  headds, 
that  **  this  philofophical  anfwer  to  the  queftion  concerning  the  origin 
of  erfl,  is  the  anfwer  to  the  fecond  objection  againft  the  Calviniftic 
fyftcm.'*  But  the  learned  author  appears  to  us  to  be  in  a  midake. 
^he  Calviniftic  fyftem,  not  content  with  the  evil  a^ually  iii  the  world, 
creates  an  evil  infinite  in  extent  and  endlefs  in  duration,  for  which  it 
afljgns  no  other  reafon  but  an  arbitrary,  cruel,  and  capricious  decree« 
**  The  evil  that  is  in  the  univerfe  is  permitted,"  Dr.  Hill  affirAis, 
•*  to  exift  upon  accoimt  of  its  connexion  with  the  good."  (P.  106.) 
We  can  eafily  fee  that  good  may  arife  from  the  puniihment  of  incor- 
rigibly wicked  o^nders  who  had  power  to  a£i  otherwife.  But  we 
cannot  fee  what  good  eflFeAs  can  be  produced  from  condemning  to  a 
ftate  of  eternal  mifefy,  innumerable  rational  creatures,  creat^  ex* 
prctsly  for  ihe  purbofe  of  being  damned;  and  who,  therefore,  never 
bad  the  means  of  efcaping  damnation.  Calvin's  doftrine  is  clear :  '•  Itn^ 

phsfuijji  DESTINATO  CREATOS  UT  PERIRENT.'*   (Oh  Rom.  ix.  l8.) 

and  ^^  exc^gcari,  non  eos  qui  sua  malitia  id  meriti  sunt,  sed 

.QUI   ANTE  MUNDI  CREATIONEM  REPROBATI   SUNT  A  Deo."     (On 

Rom.  xi,  7.)  The  damnation  of  his  reprobate  is,  therefore,  purely 
gratuitous  ;  ftir  they  never  were  in  a  ftate  of  probation.  It  is  entirely 
refolved  into  the  good  pleafute  or  glory  of  God.  Dr,  Hill  faySj  indeed, 
that  '*  Arminians  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  <ame  anfwer,'* 
to  account  for  the  acknowledged  inequality  in  the  gifts  both  of 
nature  and  of  grace.  Biit  the  difference  is  immenfe :  fur  Arminiins 
hold  that  a  fufficiency  of  grace  is  conferred  on  every  man ;  and  that  . 
the  damnation  of  any  is  owiii^  to  the  abufe  of  it.  This  fully  vindi- 
cates  the  moral  charaScr  of  God,  which^  on  the  principles  of  Calvin^  ' 
can  never  be  vindicated*  Dr.  H:ll,  we  obferve,  explains  to  his  pupils 
what  Calvinifts  mean  by  the  flory  of  God;  we  wilh  that  he  had  in- 
ferted  the  explanation.  But  as  this  is  not  the  cafj,  we  earneftly  re« 
commend  to  our  readers  a  fermon  of  Archbifhop  Sharpe  on  the  fub* 
jeft,  of  which  the  text  is,  i  Cor.  x.  31.  The  difcoiirfcs  of  this  eat- 
oellent  divme  are,  indeed,  ineftimable. 

(T9  bf  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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Tthe  C$rrefpondenee  of  the  late  J.  IVilkes  with  his  Friends :  Prints 
from  the  original  MSS. ;  in  which  are  introduced  Memoirs  oj  his 
Life.     By  John  Almon.     8vo.     5  Vols.     Phillips.     1805- 

Letters  from  the  'Kear  1774  io  1796  of  J.  IVilkesj  Efq.  addreffedto  hts 
Daughter y  the  late  Mifs  JVtlkes :  Irith  a  Collision  of  bis  mifcelJn^ 
neous  Poems,  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Mr^ 
Wilhs.  lamo.  4  Vols.  Longman  and  Co.  Hatchard,  London* 
Conftable  and  Co.     Edinburgh.     1804. 

*^  T  EAVE  me,  leave  mc  to  repofe  !*'  was  the  repeated  anfwer  of 
JLi  the  northern  prophetefs  to  Odin,  when  he  preiTed  her  to  re- 
veal what  fhe  wifhed  not  to  difcover.  We  are  much  miftaken^ 
could  the  fubjedl  of  the  publications  now  before  us  fpeak  from  the 
manfions  of  the  dead,  if  he  would  not  pioft  heartily^  join  in  this 
reiterated  refponfe  qf  the  "  mother  of  the  giant-brood."  Bat  he 
would  call  in  vain — to  book-makers  and  bookfellers  nothing  is  facred, 
not  even  the  alhes  of  ^he  dead.  Yet,  though  h?  might  with  the 
Utmoft  propriety  intreat  his  biographers  to  leave  him  to  repofe,  he 
could  not,  either  with  propriety  or  truth,  reproach  them,  as  Ho- 
race's madman  did  his  friends,  with  **  Pol!  me  occidijiis  antic i -^'^  for, 
long  before  the  publication  of  thefe  nine  volumes,  to  the  thinking 
world  there  was  nothing  equivocal  in  the  charadler  of  J.  Wilkes^ 
Efq.  If  not  fair,  it  was  at  leaft  clear  and  decided.  We  have  th€ 
plea fu re  therefore  of  announcing  to  the  prefeut  editors  and  biogra- 
phers that  they  have  done  him  little  harm.  Their  work  will  be 
hardly  more  injurious  to  his  memory  than  FalftafTs  fword  to  the  car-^ 
cafe  of.  Hotfpur.  This  however  is  all  the  c^nfolation  we  can  be- 
ftow:  it  will  not,  we  are  afraid,  make  up  for  what  truth  compels 
us  tp  fubjoiny  that  their  nine  volumes  either  contain  only  things  al- 
ready known  to  the  public,  or  what  is  not  merely  unimportant,  but 
frivolous. 

The  anonymous  editor  of  the  letters  of  J.  Wilkes,  Efq.  from 
1774  to  1796,  who  is  alfo  the  writer  of  the  Memoir  piefixed  10 
thefe  letters,  appears  to  be  not  quite  a  volunteer,  but  to  have  been 
fomehow  prepfed  into  the  fervice,  trom  what  motives  v.e  will  not  pre- 
tend to  determine.  He  does  his  duty  however  in  a  ioldier-like  man- 
lier. To  drop  the  metaphor,  the  Memoir  prefixed  to  the  four  vo- 
lumes, is  well  written  :  the  writer  fays  with  ingenuity,  and  for  the 
moft  part  with  moderation,  all  that  could  be  faid  on  the  fubjeit;  but 
appears  to  feelthat  it  is  "  Labor  improbus,**  that  he  is  endeavouring 
to  wafli  the  blackamoor  white.  We  could  often  make  wild  work 
ivith  the  concJufions'  from  his  premifes,  were  w.e  to  enter  into  an 
examination  of  them ;  but  the  fentiraents  and  conduft  of  Mr. 
Wilkes,  which  we  (hall  lay  before  our  readers  (as  exhibited  in  thefe 
letters,  and  Mr.  Almon's  volumes)  fpare  us  every  trouble  of  the 
kind.  They  fpeak  more  forcibly  than  a  thoufand  arguments." 
Mr.  Almon>  the  editor  of  the  five  volumes,  is  of  talents   more 

,  tranfccndcnt. 
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tnnfccndenf.  He  is  no  puling  and  unwilling  corfcript,  but  a  tried 
aiiU  hardy  veteran.  He  dafhe:{  through  thick  and  thin.  He  nar* 
rates  all  the  deviations  (we  arc  miltaken,  he  (^oes  «of  narrate  ^//^  of 
his  hero  from  the  rule  of  rig'it,  whetncr  in  politits  or  morals  ;  yet,' 
ac  the  r«me  time,  holds  him  up  as  a  p'>litical  paragon,  and  as  fo  pure 
a  morahft,  as  fo  much  alive  to  all  the  decencies  and  delicacies  of 
female  condudl,  to  :hc  rl  jcoA^k  of  womanhood,  as  to  have  heen  mod 
pecufiarly  fitted  for — A  young  **  lady's  preceptor!"  On 
fiaiihini;  this  fentcnco,  we  haj  our  fears  that  we  had  expiclTed  our- 
fcives  100  ftrongly ;  hardly  c^nc:  iwing  it  poflible  that  even  Mr.  A. 
could  have  ri(ked  fo  prepoilerDU:.  a  icntimcnt.  We  therefore  turned 
again  to  his  work,  and  touiitl  chac  our  only  failure  was  in  having 
given  his  fentiment  with  all  t^e  ^ccblencfs  of  a  copyift.  We  take 
ihame  to  ounVlves  for  havii^g;  fallen  fo  very  far  Ihort  of  hiso/iginal 
energy;  and,  to  make  the  bell  amrnds  we  can,  we  trear  the  public: 
with  his  own  worda,  "  Mr.  Wiikes  v/ws^  perhaps,  the  beft  ladys 
frfceptfr  ever  knowttJ*  (Vol.  V.  p.  286.)  With  ^l  the  humility 
which  conviction  of  inferiority  produces,  we  bca;  leave  to  point  out 
to  our  readers  how  far  Mr.  A,  toes  bL-yond  uu.  We  had  rcpre- 
fcnted  him  as  only  faying  that  Mr.  W.  v/aspe<.uii.iriy  fitttd  (or  a  young 
lady's  preceptor  ;  whereas  it  appears,  tooui  confjfion,  that  he  had  laid 
thiit  Mr.  W.  was  not  only  the  bcft  fitted  for  a  lady's  preceptor,  but 
a£iually  "  the  beft  lady's  preceptor  tver  known.''  Once  more  we 
humble  ourfelves  before  Mr.  A.  for  havmg  giv  n  fo  cold  and  emaf- 
culated  a  copy  of  his  very  warm  and  vigorous  ide,is,  W^  know  not 
whether  Mr.  A.  be  a  married  man,  neither  can  we  tell  whether  he 
have  daughters,  cither  m  the  dull  mairimonial  way,  or  in  the  more 
liberal  and  friflcy  a  la  fVilkes  fajhion  ;  in  which  latter  mode  Mr.  A. 
and  the  pat not'»  anonymous  biographer,  inform  us  that  the  pious  en- 
deavours of  the  patriot  and  iadfs  preceptor  wcrc  rewarded  with  fuc-* 
ccfs  :  but  we  moll  fincerely,  m*  ft  devoutly  (even  (hould  Mr.  A,  be 
fcandalifed  at  ihe  latter  term)  wiih  and  hopj  tiiat  none  of  his  female 
plants,  whether  of  the  garden  fpecies,  or  of  the  wilder  varieties, 
were  ever  placed  {even  during  his  moft  violent  paroxyfm  of  Wilkite 
adoration)  under  the  parent  wing  of  John  Wilkes,  Efq.  hii  heaven- 
born  lady's  preceptor. 

But,  piifling  from  t^enerals,  let  us  dip  a  Jittlc  into  the  private,  and 
public  life  of  Mr.  V^'ilkes,  as  given  to  the  world  by  Mr.  A.  With- 
out iroing  farther  b:icic,  we  are  told  that  his  f^ithor  was  an  eminent 
diftiiier  m  St  Johc/s-fquare,  Clerkenwell,  who  *Mi\ed  in  afplendid, 
ftyle,  and  kept  a  very  elegant  and  fumptuous  t^ble  for  all  his 
friends;"  he,  morcovtr,  always  drove  his  ""^  coach  and  fix  y  fuch  was 
his  love  of  external  appearance;"  and  he,  finally,  did  irom  time  to 
time  communicate  ihe  bltfling  of  this  coach  and  fix  to  a  "  Mr. 
Mead,  an  eminent  dry-falter  on  London-bridge."  Mrs.  Wilkes,  out 
hero's  mother,  was  a  Difienter ;  Mead,  with  his  wife  and  daughter 
^afterwards  Mrs.  Wilkes)  were  alfo  Diifcnteis  ;  and  Mr.  Wilkes, 
)bcugh  profcfiing  to  be  of  the  eftabliihed  Church,  yet,  like  the  Jews 
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of  old,  inftead  of  worfliipping  at  Jerufalem,  went  fometimes  to  the 
dtffinting  high-places  i  and  fo  wc  find  that  the  diftill^r's  coach- and  fix 
**  frequently"  conveyed  the  dry-falter  and  family,  as  well  as  himfelf 
^nd  family,  to.themeetlng-houfe  in  Southwood-lane,  at  Highgate. 

The  fubjedfc  of  the  preient  volumes  was  the  favourite  fon  of  this 
diftitler,  who  was  fo  fond  of  external  appearance^  The  aberrations 
of  the  ion  from  mora!  redicude,  fccm  to  have  been  derived  from  a 
double  portion  of  this  fondnefs.  To  be  confpicuous  in  gay  and  dif- 
iblute  fociety;  to  be  fpoken  of  as  a  diftinguilhed  public  charader, 
were  his  chief  objefts  at  his  outfet  rn  life.  Thcfe  he  always  kept  in 
view,  as  the  means,  after  he  had  fpent  a  large  fortune,  of  obtaining 
wherewithal  to  indulge  his  appetites,  and  Tatisfy  his  pafHon  for  ex- 
ternal  appearance ;  for  he  Was  not  a  patriot  of  the  Andfew  Marrel 
ilamp,  who  could  dine  on  cold  flioulder  of  mutton,  and  live  in  a 
garret.  His  firft  ftep  in  life  ftrongly  marked  this  unbounded  propen- 
fity  of  trying  to  acquire  at  any  rate  the  means  of  what  he  thought 
mlone  merited  the  name  of  enjoyment ;  we  mean  the  indulgence  of 
iBvery  luxurious  appetite.  He  married  at  twenty*two  a  woman  of 
thirty-two,  a  rigid  Diffentcr,  educated  in  a  narrow  circle,  a  perfoh 
who,  he  muft  have  been  convinced,  at  the  time  he  led  her  to  the  al  car, 
was  for  him  a  moft  unfit  mate.  In  fa£l  be  married  not  the  woman, 
but  a  large. fortune;  as  he  himfelf  tells  us  fairly  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, **  It  was  a  facrifice  to  Plutus^  not  to  Venus,  I  flumbled  at  the 
yery  thrcfliold  of  the  temple  of  Hymen : 

"  The  God  of  Love  was  not  a  bidden  gaefl. 
Nor  prefent  at  his  own  myfterious  feaft. 

Having  thus  obtained  ^<  a  large  fortune,"  he  nade  hade  to  ernoy  it  in 
his  fenfeof  enjoyment.  A  fplendid  houfe  was  hired  irt  a  fafnionabl« 
iituation,  and  Mr.  Wilkes  rufhed  into  every  fpecies  of  expenfe  aod 
diffipation  i  and  without  the  fmalleft  attention  to  a  wife  of  Arid  prin- 
ciples, of  delicacy  and  fenfibility,  daily  filled  his  table  with  ^<  ga^ 
bacchanalians,  of  diflblutc  manners,  and  vulgar  language,''  (Vol.  1. 
p.  18.)  who  were  **  often  coarfe,  vmd  almo/i  obfcene:"  (Ibid.  p.  19.) 
had  he  faid  altogether  and  grofsly  fo,  he  would  not  have  gone  beyond 
the  truth.  Againft  this  condudl  Mrs.  Wilkes  remonftrated,  but  re- 
monflrated  in  vainj^-Mr.  W.  could  not  be  brought  to  ftop  in  bis 
career  of  diflipation,  and  a  feparation  took  place.  The  fcparate 
mainDenance  aiiow&d  to  ti;ie  lady  by  her  generous  hufband  (though  by 
his  own  confeflion  ihc  had  wrought  him  a  large  fortune,  and  though 
his  own,  by  the  fame  confeifion,  was  ^*  alfo  that  of  a  gentleman")  was 
only  200I.  per  annum.  Small  as  this  annuity  was,  be  afterwards 
endeavoured  to  deprive  her  of  it ;  firil,  by  every  gentle  and  in- 
ilnu^ting  art ;  and  when  thcfe  failed,  by  procefs  of  law.  In  both 
ways  be  was  defeated,  and  forced  to  fit  down  at  the  faore  time  with 
djf.ipi.ointment  ^nd  difgrace. 

Ajainit  a  report  wb*cli  Mr.  A,  fays  was  circulated  at  the  time  of 
the  ilp^iuiiun^  h^;  .i^oroufij  dcfeads  l4iheroii    <<  J^a  opinion,"  ht 
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fbys,  •*  has  bfcn  circulated  that  relighn  was  the  firft  cauib  of  the 
difagreemcnt   beiween   Mr.  and   Mi's.  Wilkes."      (Vol.  I.   p.  20,) 
Thi:*  he  proves  could  not  be  tiuc.     ift',    ^<  Bccaule  he  was  not   % 
likely  xmn  to  quarrel  with  a,  lady  011  the  fcore  of  religion/'     (Ibid.) 
2dly.  Bccaufe  **  they  frcq»jcntly  went  to  meeting  together.'*     (Ibid.) 
3dly%    Becaufe,  *•  at  Ayltlbury,  hcgcncrallv  went  to  church  twice  s% 
€iay."    (Ibid.)  .  4thly.  Bccauic  *'  he  fubfcribed  annually  for  many 
years   twelve  guineas   to   lupport  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of 
the    Diffcnters/'    (IbiJ.)     ♦*    ihcfe  fa«EU/'*  he   trlumphancly   adds, 
••  do  not   evince    any  bigoted,  or  obftinate  tenacity  concerning  reli- 
gion/'   (Ibid.)     But  Mr.  A.  might  have  fpared  all  this  accumula** 
tion  of  proof,  as  we  may  venture  to  alTcrt  without  the  rifle  of  a  de- 
nial, that  among  all  the  foibles,  faulrs,  and  cri.nes  6f  this  buftling 
demagogue,    a   tenacity   concernirig   religion   was   never  mentioned. 
Had  Mrs.  Wilkes  bicn  a  Mahometan,  or  a  Hindoo,  or  a  Guebre, 
or  an  adorer  of  the  excrementious  divinity  of  Thibet,  J.  Wiikes, 
H^ith  the   reliiiious,  or   irreligious  verfaiility  of  the   Corfican  em* 
peror  of  the  French,  would   have  accompanied  her  to  her  place  of 
mrorihip,    and   changed  his   bcltef,    or   no   belief,    as   often   as  ^e 
pleafcd ;  provided   always  that  the  good  woman  had   been  difpofed 
quietly  to  behold  her  fo.tune  rapidly  melt  away  ;  to  wink  at  a  little 
drunkennefs,  and  to  HO  *\  quietly  to  daily  blaiphemy  and  obfcenity' 
at  her  table.     This  the  unreafonable  woman  was  not  diipofed  to  do, 
and   fo,  after  all   Mr.  A.'s   proofs  to   the  contrary,  we  mufl  beg 
leave  to  think  that  religion  on  the  fitle  of  the  wife,  and  ir religion  oa 
that  of  the  hufband,  were  the  great  caufes  of  difagreement. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Mr.  W.'s  firft  ftep  in  public  life,  as  ^iven  by 
his  friend  and  biographer  Mr^  A.  He  was  perfuaded  by  his  bottle 
companions  that  ii^  had  great  parliamentary  talents  ;  of  this  it  wa^ 
no  hard  matter  to  jScrfuade  a  man  who  throughout  life  feems  to  hav« 
appreciated  h.'mfelf  aC  kaft  at  his  full  value.  Following  their  ad- 
vice, and  in  fpitc  of  the  ren^onftrances  of  his  father,  his  mo(her-in« 
law,  his  wife,,  and  all  hi:^  real  friends,  he  became  a  candidate  for  tht 
town  of  Berwick,  where  he  had  no  natural  intereft,  and  where  hig 
fuccWs,  of  courfe,  depended  folely  on  his  furje*  His  addrefs  to  th« 
electors  of  Berwick,  which  he,  and  his  kind  friends  have  prefervecL 
diiplays  that  grefs,  and  unblufh'ng  impudence  of  bis  patriotic  al« 
fertion  invariably  adhered  10  by  him  during;  his  political  warfare,  to 
which  his  condu^l,  and  his  motives  of  aa  ^n  (which  laft  he  could 
not  always  conceal,  and  which  indeed,  among  frif;nds,  he  did  noC 
wift  or  endeavour  to  conceal)  confttntly  gave  the  lie.  As  illut^ 
trating  his  political  charad^er,  we  lay  it  befor^our  readers. 

••  Geutlemen^  I  beg  leave  to  offer  myfclf  a  candidate  to  reprefent  yon 
Id  Parltament.  I  came  here  with  the  utmolt  pieaf'ure,  to  make  you  a  tender 
of  my  fervices,  from  the  aflurances  I  had  received  of  your  fteady  attach* 
ment  to  the  caufe  of  liberty.  I  early  embarked  in  tl>e  fame  generous  caufc^ 
and  have  always  had  it  nearetl  to  my  heart. 

'M  am  thoTQUghly  IcnUble  of  tlie  excellence  of  tlie  confiitution  of  this 
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happy  country,  and  wy  utmod  efforts  (ha!l  be  exerted  for  the  prefervat'on 
of  iU  In  this,  and  in  every  oilier  cafe,  I  ijope  to  be  your  faithful  reprt?- 
fentativej  and  while  I  am  delivering  )our  fentiments,  and  difchargiug  my 
duty  to  my  conftiluents,  I  fliall  have  the  fatisfaciion  of  lerving  a  cauie 
which  I  have  valued  beyond  every  thing. 

"  If  I  am  fo  happy  as  to  fucceed,  1  alTure  you,  gentlemen*  I  Qiall  ever 
be  ^atchlui  over  the  interefts  of  this  nation  in  general;  and  the  good  of 
(his  corporation  fliall  have  my  particular  attention.  It  fimll  alwavs  be  my  fa- 
vourite ftudy.  My  warmeU  endeavours  fliall  be  employed  for  you,  and  I 
(hall  eilcem  myltlf  happy  in  every  opportunity  of  doing  you  a  real  (er- 
vice. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  coroe  here  uncorrujuhtg,  and  I  promife  vou  I  fliall  ever 
be  uncorrvjited.  As  I  never  will  takeii  bribe,  fb  I  will  never  otler  one.  I 
fhould  think  m)felf  totally  unworthy  of  the  great  and  imjK>rtant  truil  I  am 
now  foliciting,  if  I  fought  to  obtain  it  by  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  my 
Country.  I  hold  them  to  be  facred;  and  I  think  thehappinels  and.Iecurity 
of  every  man  depend*  on  the  obltrvance  of  them. 

*'  Gentlemen,  I  have  no  private  views :  my  (oie  ambition  is  to  ferve  my 
country,  and  to  contribute  to  the  prelervation  of  the  invaluable;  privileges 
which  this  nation  enjoys  beyond  any  other  in  the  world.  I  fliaU  aft  fieadily 
on  thefe  principles ;  and  therefore  I  hope  for  the  honour  of  your  proleQion 
and  encouragement,  and  fliall  endeavour  to  convince  yotfof  my  fincerel} 
regards,  and  warmell  gratitude." 

Two  paflages  in  .this  fpcech  arc  very  co^fpicuous  :  *'  Gentlemen, 
I  come  here  uncorrupting^  and  I  promife  you  I  fliail  ever  be  uncor- 
rupted.  As  I  never  will  tahea  bribey  fo  I  will  never  §ffer  one! — Gen- 
tlemen, I  have  no  private  vitws^  my  fole  ambition  is  to  ferve  my 
country^"  With  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  orator  when  fpea Icing  of 
bribery,  his  friend  and  biographer  Mr.  A,  and  nor  we,  fliall  fpeakj 
*'  notvvithrtanding  Mr.  W.'s  fine  fpeech  about  virtue  and  patriotifm, 
this  experiment  coft  him  between  3  and  400CI."  (Vol.  I.  p.  27.}  As 
to  V\s  patriotic  motives  to  ferve  his  country,  we  fliall  have  an  opportu- 
nity as  we  proceed  to  examine  their  puriry. 

.  Difappointed  at  Berwick,*he  was  more  fuccefsful  at  Aviefljury; 
but,  as  Mr.  A.  informs  us,  at  the  rxpenfe  of  "  upwards  of  7000^*' 
Thefe  b^eedin^s  of  the  purfe,  all  for  the  fake  cf  his  dear  country  !  led 
him  to  have  dealings  with  the  Jews;  and,  as  ^^  facilis  efi  dejcenjus 
averniy'*  to  have  fcon  afterwards  deal'ngs  with  the  dcviij  who  no 
doubt  at  this  time  fuggeftcd  to  him  the  attempt  of  r^)bb:ng  his  wife 
of  the  pittance  of  an  annuity  v^hich  had  been  granted  to  her  on  their 
feparation.  The  cafe  in  Burrows*  Reports,  which  Wiikes's/r/^n^/y 
blogr.ipher  ci'cs  at  length  (Vol.  I.  Pp.  36,  37.)  records  the  infamous 
tranfadllon,  and  his  k^J^al  and  merited  defeat. 

Another  A)lcfl)ury  election,  and  his  "  flyle  of  living,*'  we  arc 
tcld,  *^  obliged  him  to  think  fcrioufly  of'  btaining  fome  public  fitua- 
tion."  The  embafTy.  to  ConftantinopiC,  and  the  government  of 
Canada,  were,  at  different  times,  objcds  of  his  ambition,  in  both  of 
thcfc  he  was  di reappointed.  Nothing  now  remained  for  him  but  •f- 
fcjition^  that  refuge  of  difappointment  and  difcontent,    He  became  z, 
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writer  agamft  miniftry,   and   m  inagCil    the   controvcrfyr   with  coii- 
fidcrablc  vivacity,    but   wirh   much    coarfc   and    acrimonious   pcrfo- 
naliiies.     1  his  is  not  th  -  place  t(»  enter   into  the  affair  of  general 
warrants,  of  Wiikc.^  sopiilfion  irom  thcH'>urcof  Commons,  out- 
lawry, &c.     It  is  er:o:!£:h  to  :ay  tli:  r  the   present  biographer  confirms 
what  very  few  doubted  (jf  hcfor?-,   viz.    the  ifijincerity  of  Wilkes's  pa- 
tiiotifm.      Amidlt    his    Ini'ticil   cilts   for    Jibf-rtv,   and   exclamations 
a^ainft  ii-iniftry,   he  was  ever  reidy  to  make  peact-  with  any  minlftry 
on  certain  vondiiions.     In  176^1  he   lays,   in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cotes, 
•*   If  they    (the  miniftry)    wi.ukl   fend  n.c  ambilTador  to  Conftanti- 
noplc,    //  is  all  I Jh*uidu}ijhy     (V<>I.  I.  p.  62.)     In  the   fame  letter 
he  adds,   "  If  I  fiay  in  Fans"   (i.e.   if  I  am  neglefled  by  miniflry) 
"  I  will  not  be  f.  ri:ot  in  England  ;    for  I  will   feed  the  papers  from 
fjme   to  time   with    gall    and    vinc£»,ar  againft   the*  adminiftration." 
(Vol.11,  p.  5|.)     In  another  letter  to  the  fime  perfon  in  1765,   he 
writes,  **  I  have  never  yet  heard  who  the  prcfent  mtniAryare:    I 
belieW  the  Scet  is  the  breath   of  their  noftrils.     It  depends  however 
upon  them  whether  Mr.  Wilkes  is   thtir  friend  or  iheir  enemy.     If 
he  ftarts  as  the  latter,  he  will  lafti  then;  with  fcorp'on  rods,  and  they 
arc  already  prepared  :    I  with  hoVvV-vcr  that  we  may  be  fi  iends ;   and 
I  had  rather  follow  the  plan   that  I  marked  out  in  my  letter  from 
G-neva*."     (Vol.11,   p.  214.)     Here  our  worthy  patriot  is  ready 
to  be  friends  with  miniltry,  even  Ihould   they  be  the  creatures   of 
fiute,  provided  they  will  make  him  an  ambail'ador  ;  but  if  they  will 
rot,  though  he  profefles  to  know  nothing  or  them  or  of  their  mea« 
furcs,  though  they  may  be  honeft   mcji,  and  their  meafures  advan- 
tageous to  the  country^  yet  he  vows  he   will  lafh  them  wtih  fcorpion 
rods!     Of  fuch  rotten  fluff  in  gerteral   is   formed  the  garifli  cloke  of 
patriotifm  :  but  *'  Falsb  ct  infidiose  libertaUs  nomen  ohtenditur  ab 
iis,   qui  privatim   degeneres^  in   publicum  exittoft^  nihil    fpci   nifi    per 
difcordias  habcnt."     That  Mr.  Wilkes  was  a  patriot  of  this   (lamp 
ive  think,  from  v/hat  v*e  have  already  faid,  is  fufficier.tly  evident. 
Wc   fhail    produce  fomc  farther  proofs  from  both   his   biographers. 
The  anonymous  biographer  informs  up,  (Vol.  I.  Pp.  21,  22.)  "  That 
the'e  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  W.  when  colonel  of  the  Buckjnghamfliire 
militia,  made  a  frank  acknowledgment  of  his  refoiurion  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  times,  and  make  his  fortune;*'  he  accoidingly  **  put 
in   his  fickle,  and  crownc^j  his  toil  v/ith  plenty  beyond   expedation." 
With    this   dcterminatini),  and  before  he  had  crowned  his  toil   with 
plenty,  with  him  the  whole  f>f  government  was  a  blot,  and  nothing 
could  be  difcovered  in  its  nicaiures  but  imbecillity,  injuflice  and  op- 
prcflion.     But  when. plenty  had  crowned  his  labours,  when  clothed 
in  the    aldermUn's  gown,  wh<^n  ponefled  of  a  lucrative  place,  when 
venifon,  pipers  and  dories,  Frer^ch  pies,  and/ French  gameof^all  forts 
decked  his  board,  the  very  fame  government,  is  by  him  tranfubftan- 
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tiatcd  into  all  that  is  parental,  wife,  and  great.     For  the  truth  of  this 
1  fiatemenc  let  us  hearken  to  the  patriot  himfclf.     When  fdir^  J. 
Wilkes  thus  dercribes  the  (late  of  his  country. 

".  The  public  fecuritrei  of  this  kingdom  have  fallen  fo  low,  that  forcigl 
^ati<vis  bc^in  tolofe  all  opinion  of  that  credit  on  whofe  broad  balisourcum* 
nicrcc  arolc,  sind  increaied  to  a  magnitude,  whicii  bairaffed  the  admiratiofl 
and  envy  of  all  other  flates.  The  public  funlls  in  a  very  few  months,  ig 
this  early  dawning  of  peace,  have  fallen  above  fourteen  percent.  England 
appears  now  in  danger  of  ceafing  to  be  the  great  mart,  the  centre,  oftbi 
commtrcc  and  riches  of  the  world,  from  the  fladluating  flate  of  her  publii 
credit.  That  baautiful  and  wondrous  fabric,  the  work  of  ages,  the  prid^ 
and  glory  of  Britain,  as  well  as  the  jealoufy  of  her  molt  powerful  neigbj 
hours,  which  has  lurvived  two  defperate  Scottidi  rebellions,  fecms  at  iai 
doomed  to  fall  a  facrifice  to  the  incapacity  and  treacher^^of  a  fet  of  men.  M 
merly  the  objects  of  the  contempt  and  ridicule^  now  of  the  abhorrence  aaj 
hatred  of  their  country.'*  I 

When  h«  had  obtained  that  wealth  which  enabled  htm  fiHIy  i 
enjoy  his  appetites  and  paflions^  J.  Wilkes  thus  chaunts  the  praifes^ 
that  government  which  he  had  condemned  and  execrated.  I 

**  I  am  particularly  attached  to  the  houfeof  Brunfwick,  The  lad  eigM 
years  have  been  the  happiefl  and  mofl  profperous  in  our  annals :  during  ta 
period  the  Brunfwick  family  has  been  on  the  throne^  We  aie  governed M 
wife  and  equal  laws;  the  lame  laws  for  tke  poor  as  for  the  rich,  for  cfd 
fubje^  of  the  flate.  Our  perfons  are  fafe,  our  property  fecure,  *nd  d 
commerce  mofl  exttnfively  liourifhing;  efpecially  during  the  reign  o(b 
prelent  majefty.*'  1 

Than  this  never  did  any  tvtmld  hs  patriot  blow  more  decidedly  W 
jind  cold.  J 

Wc'come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  prefent  publications  inalitcnj 
▼icw.  Do  they  convey  any  new  information  of  the  finalleft  impjj 
tance,  or  what  are  their  merits  as  works  of  mere  amufemcnt?  TJ 
four  volumes  of  the  anonymous  Editor  profefs  not  to  reveal  any  thij 
new.  Bcfide  the  Memoir,  which  precedes  the  Letters,  theycoj 
tain  only  the  chit-chat  correfpondencc  of  the  father  and  daughter ; 
which  correfpondencc  re  may  be  truly  faid  that  although  evtrj  \ 
dcrman,  and  every  alderman's  daughter  coufd  not  have  written 
well,  yet  that,  without  performing  a  mirdcfe,  even  fomt  alderoK 
zwAfome  aldermen's  daughters  might  have  written  much  better*,  I 
We  truft  we  may  .venture  to  aflcrt,  that  no  one  of  the  members  of  ( 
honourable  court  would,  in  letters  to  his  daughter,  have  gloried 
bis  irreligion,  as  the  quondam  member  of  the  Joiners  company  I 
tfone:        ■  " 

We  give  a  few  extra£ls,  as  we  open  the  volumes  at  hazard,  too 
firm  what  we  have  faid.  And  firft,  as  a  fpecimen  of  futility  andi 
piety : 

"  Sunday,  JoM,  10,1119. 

^*  I  beg  the  favour  of  you,  n^y  dear  Polly,  to  order  Francis  to  pat  the 
letters  ifi  the  poU,  by  which  I  (hall  be  iiire  of  wmi  beitig  ^pposnted  \ 
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Saturday  and  Snnday.    Tiic  queen's  birth-da)^  being  to  be  kept' on  the  Mon- 
day m  .ices  this  precaution  p.ecciraxy. 

''  The  memorial  of  tlie  twelve  admirals  fecms  to  be  perfectly  abfurd,  al- 
though I  hear  it  much- t»om mended.  Lorri  Kelly  and  Mr.  Drax  only  arc  of 
my  opinion.  I  wlmptrcd  Lord  Kelly,  who  i«i  not  a  ftrici  believer,  that  I 
thought  the  twelve  admirals  as  great  Tools  as  the  twelve  ,  and  ak 

bad  writers. 

"  Be  Jo  good  to  order  me  giblct-foup  and  p»rk  g^rilkins  for  my  Sunda)'* 
dinner,iiCit  five;  but  I  make  a  point  that  my  dear  ?(>!  y  does  not  wait  dinivr 
for  me,  a«  every  thing  is  fo  uncertain  with  travellcrn,  and  I  hear  (he  roadi 
are  very  heavy.  I  mean  to  lie  at  Marlborough  on  Saturday,  4nd  to  leave  it 
on  Sunday  at  day-break ;  and  yet  pol!ibiy  1  mav  not  be  abN*  to  reach  Prince'* 
Court  belbre  feven  or  eight  at  night.  I  wifli  Ibr  a  good  fire  in  my  bed- 
chamber w/y;  but  pleate  to  give  orders  to  have  tli»*  chimney  luept  in  luy 
cabinet,  which  I  believe  has  not  been  done  for  a  lw«lveraonth. 

"  Governor  Johniione's  favourite  is  hero  tor  her  health. 

**  Bon  soir,  ma  cheieJilU,*^ 

Secondly,  We  have  a  fpccimen  of  the  proper  diredioii  he  had 
given  to  the  ftudies  of  his  daughter,  and  ho.v  well  he  had  made  her 
acquainted  with  the  Pucelh  of  Voltaire,  as  appears  from  his  fuppoflngr 
her  perfedtly  well  read  in  the  ftory  of  **  fwcec  Agnes." 

"  I  fear  to  tire  you  with  royal  and  plebeian  anecdotes  on  your  return. 
As  to  myfelf,  I  cough  lefs  in  the  morning,  and  am  l)etler,  though  not  ill  be- 
fore. Saturday's  heal,  and  a  rough  horie,  put  me  in  fweet  Agnes*s  con- 
dition: 

Sur  un  clieral  die  s'en  va  juchec, 

Jambe  meurtrle,  el  la  f^ecorch6e." 

Thirdly,  Some  more  impiety  dreflcd  in  the  true  alderman ic  ftyle 
"  South  ParaJcy  Bath,  Sundtr^,  Dec.  26,  1779. 

•*  Shall  I  my  deareil  Polly,  give  you  an  account  ofyefterday*«  Cbriflmas 
dmner  ?  It  is  'io  like  an  alderman  to  talk  the  day  af\er  of  what  he  had  yef- 
terday ;  yet,  {Yerhaps,  being  a  female  you  may  be  curious,  and  therefore  I 
give  it :  The  pafchal  lamb,  with  the  fry — a  wygin  pullet,  Auffed  withyi/^ru/i 
eggs — St.  Peter's  cock,  a-la-cocky  decky — a  large  cod's  bead  from  the  mi- 
raculous draught— tricaflee  oi  innocrnn — cloven  tongues  ayec  de  la  fauce  au 
St.  Efprit — Baptifl's  head  in  a  charger — calves  heads  a4a-Golgothar«-iie« 
faucifles  males  a-Ia-Madelaine.  The  delicrt  confilled  o(  ^onckretitn  pears — 
and  Hie  wine  was  larhyma  Chrisi'i^  (the  famous  wine  near  Naples,  caJlcd  tho 
tears  of  Chrht,  An  Irilhman  faid,  on  tailing  it,  he  wifhed  that  Chrift  had 
wept  in  Ireland.  Was  not  this  a  very  fuitable  dinner  for  the  annivfrfary 
which  was  celebrated  r"  / 

Fourthly,  If  our  readers  have  a  i-elifh  for  the  filly  and  infipid,  they 
may  read  the  following : 

'*  South  FajaJe,  Bath,  Satwday,  Dec,  25,  1779. 

.  "  Mr.  Wilkes  rofe  at  fix,  and  went  through  the  operations  of  being 
ibaved  and  drelfed,  then  comforted  himl'elf  with  a  breakfad  ;  and  proceeded 
to  fiatii,  where  he  arrived  before  two.  Much  fnow  between  Reading  and 
^aUu  JDclighted  with  the  apartments  on  the  South  Faradi.  TIm  drawing 
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room  very  fpacioos,  and,  be-ng  tlieend  Iioufr,  lighf.  Three 'windows  in 
iVont,  two  on  the  iido.  Vrliled  Dr.  Willon,  who  is,  indeed,  greatly  out 
of  order,  and  Mr.  Cruttwell  lavs  in  a  dangerous  way.  He  was  highly 
pleafcd  with  my  coming.  Cruttwell  i'ays  that  S— —  is  expeded  to  pro- 
pofe  terms  to  ftop  the  intended  publicati«jn  of  certain  letters.  My  c*oiii^h 
TuiK'h  better,  and  little  fatigue  from  the  journey.  The  ftiarp  cold  air  has 
produced  a  mofl  voracious  appetite  in  me,  which  I  hope  foon  to  allay,  but 
Hot  till  1  have  aflured  my  dear  daughter,  that  I  with  her  all  the  compliments 
of  this  merry  feafon,  and  that  I  am  her  very  affectionate  father. 

Adieu!*' 

Fifthly,  If  they  wifli  to  know  what  things  are  requifite  for  living 
(we  mean  eating)  well,  they  will  find  abundant,  information  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  letters  of  this  worthy  alderman.  If  they  do  n6t 
cl^obfe  to  purchafe  that  information  at  the^pricc  of  reading  his  letters, 
they  may  judge  of  his  extenfive  views,  and  deep  pradical  knowledge 
in  this  way,  by  what  he  confidered  as  a  fimple  and  patriarchal  mode 
of  living. 

"  The  important  cheil  of  pine-apple  rum,  beaume  de  vie,  orgeat,  &c.  8cc. 
is  not  yet  arrived,  fo  that  I  liv.e  in  the  primitive  iimplicity  of  the  patriar- 
chal age,  on  fruits,  milk,  honey,  and  a  little  of  the  firfllings  i^f  the  flwck,  ai  d 
a  trifling  morceau  de  venaifon  trona  the  field  or  foreft.    What  an  6xein  Inry  , 
life  f4»r  an  alderman !" 

By  feveral  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  letters  from  Bath,  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  fort  of  parafite  to.  that  weak  and  wrong-headed  man,  known 
by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Macauley's  Dr.  Wilfon.  Writing  to  his  dangh- 
ler,  after  the  quarrel  and  fcparation  of  the  lady  and  the  do6l(»r,  he 
gives  her  hopes  of  eventual  advantage  to  herfelf  from  his  attentions 
to  the  old  man,  whom,  in  his  heiirt,  he  moft  have  defpifcd,  and  whom, 
.  by  other  letters,  it  is  plain  that  he  AWdefpife.  "  — — _"  (Alfred) 
Houfe  is  in  great  difordcr:  *<  Mrs;  •— — -"  (Macauley's)  woman  is 
arrived,  and  the  dodor,  with  the  aid  of  a  bookfeller,  is  feparating  all 
his  books  from  j&/rx;  and  her  clothes  are  looking  out  by  the  doctor's 
m^// fervants.  I  poftpone  my  vifits  till  this  fcene  is  clofed  ;  but  ^ 
//  kfiown  urfto  you  that  I  am  (fill  i\\Q  firjf  favourite.  If  it  holds,  tani 
mieuxpour  unb  ckrtaine  demoisklle."  (Vol.  II.  Pp.  141,  143,) 
May  we  not,  therefore,  enumerate,  among  the  qualities  of  this  de- 
parted great  man,  that  of  a  pitiful  legacy-hunter ?  We  had  almofl 
forgotten  to  mention  that,  in  the  firfi  volume  of  the  anonymous  publi- 
cation, there  are  fome  things  called  poems'^  had  the  Editor  altogether 
forgotten  them,  he  had  done. well. 

We  come  now  to  the  volumes  partly  written  and  partly  edited  by 
Mr.  Almon.  In  them  we  can  find  nothing  to  warrant  that  fupcrio- 
rity  over  the  anonymous  publicatton  which  he  claims;  rather  the 
contrary,  as  five  volumes  of  very  indifferent  matter  are  woife  than 
four.  They  contain  a  ''  rudis  indigejiaque  moles'^  of  every  thing  which 
could  be  fcraped  together  to  make  up  bulk ;  of  a  variety  of  Wilkes's 
publications,  which  have  been  long  before  the  public ;  of  the  moft 
infipid  of  all  journals  during  his  tour  to  Italy;  of  his  already  welU 

xnowa 
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known  caufe  of  quarrel  with  government,  and  all  its  coafequences ; 
not,  a$  it  ought  to  have  been,  in  a  condehfed  narrative^  but  fpun  out 
with  the  moft  tedious  qninutenefs  and  tirefome  prolixity ;  of  letters  to 
and  from  various  correfpon dents,  of  which  a  few,  and  only  a  few,  are 
of  any  importance ;  of  his  correfpondence  with  bis  daughter,  &c.  &c. 

O^  the  letters  publiftied  by  the  anonymous  Editor,  Mr.  Almon  thus 
fpeaks  in  his  preface:  "  The  Editor  (Mr.  A.)  has  been  offered  fomc 
collcdions  of  very  trifling  letters  of  Mr.  Wilkes ;  but  found  that  the 
letters  themfelves  were  wlioliy  unworthy  of  the  public  eye,  and  fo  ut- 
terly infignificant  and  trifling,  that  it  would  have  been  indecorous^ 
both  in  refpe<^  to  the  deceafed  and  his  readers,  to  have  given  them  a 
place  in  this  collection.'* 

Here  the  coarfe  proverb  of  the  Pot  and  Kettle  forces  itfelf  irrefiftibly 
upon  us.  That  it  is  fully  applicable  in  the  prefent  cafe,  a  few  extradts 
will  determine. 

"  FdrtuiryW,  1771. 

"  I  am  imp  itient  to  hear  of  my  dear  papa's  f»fc  arrival;  and  I  lincerely  wifli 
be  may  noi  have  fuch  weather  as  we  have  here,  which  muft  make  his  tour 
difagreeable,  and  occafion  his  getting  cold.  It  was  fo'bad  veilerday  that  I 
would  not  go  to  church ;  and  it  continues  to  freeze  very  hard,  with  the 
profpedl  of  a  great  deal  more  fnow,  I  went  on  Saturday  afternoon  to  pay  my 
refpccls  to  our  good  friends  in  the  Cloiflers;  whom  1  found  very  cheerful, 
though  far  from  well.     I  have  heard  nothing  worth  communicating. 

'*  I  wi(h  you  a  moll  agreeable  journey;  and  I  beg  you  to  accept  the  fin- 
cere  allurance  of  the  moll  teuder  love  and  duty  of  your  grateful  daughter, 

MarV  Wilkes.** 

"  McnJay  Aftemam. 
"  I  am  jufl  favoured  with  my  dear  papa's  letter  ofyefterday ;  which,  be- 
fides  the  ufual  pleafure,  affords  me  an  agreeable  furpril'e,  as  I  imagined  h« 
wa«  on  his  little  excurfion. 

'"  The  ciiickens  and  rabbits  have  proved  very  good,  and  added  to  the 
w/Vow's  admiration  and  mine  of  the  judgment  in  marketing  of  the  donor« 
equal  in  poultry  to  what  it  is  mfish, 

"  Mr.  Reynolds  called  here  this  morning,  to  enquire  when  vou  returned ; 
as  he  wiQiea  to  know  what  would  be  mo!i  agreeable  to  you"  o  be  done  at 
a  meeting  of  your  friends,  intended  to  take  place  in  a  day  or  two.  I  preHed 
him  very  much  10  write  you  all  particuLirs  relating  to  lb  intcreiting  a  tranfac* 
tion,  which  I  hope  he  will  do.  I  am  much  edified  by  my  dear  papa's  going 
to  church  ;.and  nope  his  piety  will  be  rewarded  with  a  good  fermon  when* 
ever  he  is  fo  well  dilpofed.  He  would  have  nothing  to  wifn,  were  but  the 
prayers  granted  of  a  heart  that  feels  for  him  every  lentiment  of  duty  and 
afiediion. 

'*^uU,  in  the  Isk  of  Wight y  Saturday,  Jvg.  I. 
"  My  dearcft  Pollv, 
I  **  It  was  fo  late  on  Thurfday  before  I  reached  Cobham,  that  I  thought 
H  moll  prudent  to  lie  there :  but  1  rofe  very  early  yefterday  morn'.ng,  by 
^whirh  I  was  enabled  to  reach  this  place  laft  night;  and  am  now  proceed-  ' 
ing  to  Mr.  jolliffe's.     I  hiid  a  navigation  of  only  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  an 
o^    1  boat,  to  this  charming  fpot. 

''  Mr. 
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••^Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrick  arrived  at  Mr.  Fitzmaurice's  on  Wcdnefrfay^ 
and  pafs  the  next  week  here,  I  am  told.  i 

"  I  wi(h  you  to  fend  to  know  how  Mr«.  Barrel  docs  in  her  great  afflidmn^ 
**  Bad  pens,  papeo  and  ink,  at  Ride;    but  good  fifli  and  wine^  Unluck-        *  '' 
11  J,  1  can  give  you  none  of  theie  latter;  and  can  only  employ  the  other  to 
4eli  roy  dear  daughter  that  I  am  well,  and  always  her  affectionate  father. 

But  we  muft  not  overload  our  page  with  cxtrafls.  If  our  rtaders  are  ^        '' 
cnrious  to  know  how  many  children,  pigs,  &c.  Mr.  W.'s  landlady  at  ' 

Newhampton  had,  he  himfclf  will  inform  them.  **  I  am  very  com- 
fortably lodged*  here  at  a  good  widow's,  Mrs.  SearwcH's,  with  nine 
children;  eleven  pigs,  eight  geefc,  three  turkeys;  one  grand- fignior  J 

cock,  with  a  feraglio  of  fcven  hens,  who  have  allT^^paratc  feather-beds 
of  their  own,"  &c,  kc.  If  the  hiftory  of  Mifs  Wilkes's  drawers,  and 
her  father's  bookcafe,  fhould  be  objefts  of  curiofity  to  them,  more 
than  one  letter  in  the  fame  volume  will  fatisfy  their  longing.  Thcrc^ 
too,  they  will  find  nice  light  reading  about  Tunbridge  ware,  wheat- 
cars,  and  Mifs  Wilkes's  garters.  If  they  wifli  to  be  informed  of 
the  plentiful  fupplies  which  poured  into  the  alderman's  larder,  fhcy 
have  only  to  liAen  to  Mifs  W. 

"  Very  late  lad  night  came  a  balk.et  from  Calai<: ;  containing  three  hares, 
eight  partridgen,  and  four  capons.  I  immediately  had  ail  fcelh  packed  for 
the  alderman,  except  an  animal  a  quatre  Jiattes,  deujc Jurdrix,ti  um  iMrAR-* 
fait;  whicii,  I  Batter  myfelf,  his  worfliip  will  tbrgive  my  keeping." 

We  know  not  whether  the  ladies  of  Paris  give  the  name  of  impar* 
fait  to  a  capon,  or  whether  Mifs  W.  chofc  to  give  to  it  this  moft 
appropriate  appellation,  to  mark  her  proficiency  in  that  ftudy  (ana- 
tomy) to  which  Mrs.  Wolftcncroft  {o  lately  calltd  the  attention  of  the 
lemale  fex. 

We  clofe  thefe  extrr-fls  with  Letter  XIII. 

"4ftr/7l3,  1778.  I 

*'  Bonnes  nouveUes  de  Calais  !  Lefroc  Francois  tin  Jiairiote  Anglois  est  rethi  Jd 
^Nzisseau  du  Cmfiitaine  Gunstm,  et  doif  arrive?  trh  iucessament  par  les  joins  dci 
Messrs,  I^ittet  Cff  Co, 

'*  I  have  ju/l  received  a  letter,  dear  papa,  from  Mr.  Caflit-r?,  vi-ith  thtf 
above  intelligence.  I  hope  the  coat  will  now  arrive  very  Toon,  quite  fafe> 
and  that  fometimcs  red,  ibmetimes  blue,  it  will  on  both  fides  become  a 
Ranelagh  waiflcoat. 

"  Mrs.  Cox  would  be  much  obliged  to  you  to  enquire  after  her  pi^lurcf 
at  Mr.  Hoare*s.     He  does  not  know  her  by  her  married  name. 

•'  Recevni,  mon  cher  /tafia,  les  hommages  les  plus  tendres  et  resfiectueujc ^* 

This  French  frock,  (ox  one  of  the  fame  family,)  which  appears  t<f 
be  of  much  importance  in  the  correfpondcnce  before  us,  as  it  is  the 
fubje£l  mattei^  of /everal  letters,  we  have  often  feen  the  aldermaa  be- 
decked in,  to  the  no  fmall  amufement  of  the  beholders. 

Such,  or  fimilar,  are,  in  general,  the  fubjeds  of  thefe  letters  ;  anrf 
we  think  that  Mr.  Almon  may  reft  contented,  if  the  public  fliould 

decida 
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decide  as  Palsemon  did  on  the  pafioral  trial  of  ikill  bclwetn  Menal* 
cas  and  Damcecas : 

••  Et  vitull  to  dignu«,  ct  hie.'* 

Thefe  volumes  contain,  befides,  fome  letters  of  Mr.  Wilkes  to  his 
friend  Co(cs,  which  confirm  that  charad^er  with  which  his  aAtoas 
bad  already  fufficiently  infornjcd  the  world.  There  is  likewife  a  va- 
riety of  complimentary  cards,  ^'  et  id  genus  omne,*'  to  which  vft  muft 
refer  our  readers,  &ouId  they  have  any  curiofity  to  perufe  them.  We 
Ihall  only  mention  a  fingular  one  from  Dr.  Johnfon's  Bofweil^ 
by  which  it  appears  that  the  Ton  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  Lord  Mount- 
ftuart,  like  a  good  ChriJIiam,  had  forgotten  and  forgiven  all  the  ran- 
corous invedives  againft  his  father,  and  was  to  play  a  friendly  /r/# 
with  Bofwcll  and  tlw  writer  of  the  North  Briton,  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor.  It  is,  perhaps,  alfo  not  improper  to  notice  a  card  from 
Earl  Mansfield,  in  which  he  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Wilkes's 
edition  of  Tbeophraftus.    Does  the  fiery  demagogue,  by  this  friendly 

{^sefentatton,  mean  to  unfav  all  be  had  written  on  the  charader  of. 
his  illuilrious  judge^  on  wnom  he  beflows  the  appellation  of  ^<  the 
WTitcb  who  prefided  in  the  King's  Bench  ;**  or  was  it  merely  that 
fpecies  of  attention,  originating  in  vanity,  which  he,  as  a  man  of  tho 
worW^  (not  in  the  befl  fcnfc  of  the  word,)  was  ever  folicitous  to  pay, 
and  which  he  recommended  to  his  daughter  to  pay  to  all  dijiinguiflnd 
perfons,  viz.  perfons  in  high  lifi^  whether  wortblels  or  of  worth  ?  To 
decide  on  this  point  feems  no  difficult  matter. 

This  brings  to  our  recolledi.^n  a  pafTaoe  in  Mr.  Almon's  preface: 
•*  The  Letters  to  bis  Daughter,  feledted  by  the  Editor,  contain  prin- 
ciples the  reverfe  of  tbofe  of  Lord  Chefterfield  to  his  fon.  One  ex- 
hibits the  fjafhionable  refinements  of  vice ;  the  other  the  pure  ema- 
nations of  virtuous  paternal  feelings.  Now  we  think  that  the  faft 
does  not  fupport  Mr.  A.  in  his  aflertion.  Mr.  W.  among  bis  other 
4)ualities,  pofTeffed  much  vanity,  and  was  fond  of  -the  manners  and 
accompli^ments  of  the  higher  orders,  more  particularly  of  French 
manners  and  accomplifhmcnfs.  Thefc  he  wifhed  his  daughter  to  be 
Btftrefs  ofy  and  therefore  fcnt  ber  to  the  diflblute  capital  of  France 
at  an  early  age.  From  the  manner  and  matter  of  many  of  her  letters^ 
the  tinge  ihe  there  received  is  very  perceptible.  Mr.  W.  likewife  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  tender  and  afl'efbionate  father  \  indeed  fo  much 
fo^  that  many  of  his  epiftles  fcem  to  contain  rather  the  efFufions  of  a, 
lover  \  than  the  fenciments  of  a  parent.     More  too,  he  fometimes 

defirer 


*  Among  a  variety  of  bis  letters  in  the  fame  flmin,  there  is  one,  which 
we  caoD«t  at  prefent  turn  to,  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  having  prepared  a 
bed  for  her ;  which,  when  her  angelic  body  fball  be  laid  in,  will  be  a  per- 
feft  parmdije.  Wc  never  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  the  lady  j  bm  the 
public  voice  has  always  reprefented  ber  as,  at  befl,  a  favourable  likenefs  of 

h«r 
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deflres  her  to  go  to  Church,  on  what  principle  wc  kno\¥  not,  as  he 
.  had  made  .her  familiar  with  his  owa  Anti-Chrifl'tdn  fentimcnts.  But 
the  father,  who  could  fo  repeatedly  pntertain  his  daughter  wi:h  fajs 
infidelity^  who  nude  her  the  coi.fiiient  of  his  iUicii  amours^  who  re- 
quires that  daughter  to  get  acquainted  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neckar, 
though  ^^  proud  and  ill  bred^''  merely  becaufe  they  were  "  dijiinifuijh^ 
edy*  who  writes  to  htr  about  *'  S^uciiTcs  males  a  la  Madclaine,"  &c. 
&c.  has  moft  certainly  not  that  pure  parental  feeling  for  which  he  is 
praifed  by  his  biographer. 

It  is  hardly  worth  mentioning  that  Mr.  A.  among  her  other  qua- 
lities, iboafts' of  Mifs  Wilkes's  "  talents  \t\  jcienee,**  Of  this  wc  find 
r»o  evidence  in  the  volumes  before  us ;  and  we  objeft  to  Dr.  Hunter^ 
the  only  voucher  he  gives.  The  dodor  has  written  fomc  indifferent 
popular  fermons,  and  was  a  profeiEonal  tranflator  from  the  French. 
His  chief  work  in  that  way  was  his  tranflation  of  Lavater;  this, 
luckily  for  him,  paffed  through  other  hands  before  it  went  to  prefs, 
it  would  have  otherwife  made  as  pitiful  an  appearance  as  his  tranfla- 
tion of  Sonnini.  Of  Wis  fcientific  powers  the  public  is  utterly  igno- 
rant. Bur,  had  he  been  an  adept  in  Jcicncey  and  thus  an  adequate 
voucher  of  the  la.iiesyr/>nf^,  in  the  prelient  cafe  it  would  have  been 
of  no  avail,  for  he  has  given  no  teftiinony  on  that  head.     His  card 

(which  is'  infertcd  in  the  volumes)  is  only  a  complimentary  acknow- 
edgment  of  her  *' candid  and  judicious  critlcifm"  on  lome  prints  in 
Lavater,  of  which,  whatever  flic  may  have  been,  he  himfclf  was  na 
judge.  The  ovXy  fcientific  trace  of  the  lady  which  we  can  difcoycr 
in  thefe  volumes,  is  her  afcertaining  that  a  capon  is  un  imparfnit ! 

But  enough,  perhaps,  more  than  enough,  of  this  publication.  We 
cannot  conceive  what  can  induce  any  one  to  prcferve  fuch  letters  as 
have  now  pafled  in  review  before  us.  Mr.  and  Mifs  Wilkes,  how- 
ever, muft  have  thought  that  they  were  of  importance,  otherwife^ 
after  perufal,  they  would,  like  other  ulelefs  v.ritings,  have  been  turned 
into  wafte-paper.  But  Wilkes  had  no  fmall  opinion  of  himfelf,  and, 
perhaps,  thought  that  his  momentary  effufi  jns  were  things  not  to  be 
loft.  His  fingislar  flattery  of  the  parts,  as  well  as  perfon  of  his 
daughter,  might  lead  her  to  form  the  fame  opinion  of  her  produftions  :* 
her  Paris  education  would  ftrenothen  this  id^a;  and  fo  we  have  nine 
volumes  which  can  neither  profit  nor  amufe. 

As  to  the  pretence  for  the  publications,  viz.  that  the  man  who  ob- 
tained for  his  country  a  releafe  from  general  warrants^  fhould  not  pafs 

her  father.  If  this  be  true,  the  father's  compliment  was  like  the  old  wo- 
'inan*s  requell  in  Prior's  "  Ladle," — "  what  (hould  be  great  it  turned  io/arce,*' 
Does  not  this  warrant  a  fn fpicion  that  the  lady's  fortune  (which  he  appears 
to  have  (hared  with  her  throughout  life)  gave  rifv,  fully  as  much  as  pareoul 
tendernefs,  to  this  apparent  fatherly  afie^tion,  which  is  all  along  Ihewn  f 
That  he  had  need  of  her  pecuniary  a fliilance  is  evident  j  for,  with  all  that 
afliftance,  and  with  an  ample  fortu'i^e^of  his  own,  his  edate,  at  his  deaths 
was  found  totally  inadequate  to  anfwer  the  bequeds  in  his  will. 

away 
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p9^y  tinnoticcd,  wc  mH  ohly  fay  that  ^t  owe  this  bleffing  to  Wilkes^ 

jp  M^e  owe  the  Englifli  reformation  to  the  defpottfm  and  ungoveriied 

jppetices  of  Henry  VIH.     Thut,  inftead  of  (hewing  the  fincehty  o£ 

Rs  patriotifm,  tne  editors  have,  indeed,  (hewn  him  to  be  '^  un  chevalier 

Uns  peuTy'  With  which  charader  he  would  have  been  flattered,  wer« 

|e   alive,;  but  certainly  not  "  un  chevalier  Jans  reprochcy*  a  charader 

^hich  he,  even  w.th  his  overweening  opinion  of  himfelf,  durft  notf 

p.  his  confcicnce,  afpire  to.     They  have  proved,  with  admirable  mi- 

lutenefs  and  prccifion,  the  real  charader  of  the  perfon  to  whom  they 

^ave  confecrjfed  t!ie»r  volumes :  but,  on  that  fubjc6t,  our  countrymen 

bad  been  fufEciei  tly  informed  by  convincing  evidence,  and  had  made 

Ip  their  minds  avcordingly :  and  we  are  tnuch  too  dull  to  dlfcover 

m  what  conimon-fer.fe  principle  his  prefent  ei^t^tt/^^-^^  friends  fliould 

ring   him  before  the  public,  after  he  was  dead^  and  his  works  had 

bllowed  hiip.     Of  one  thing  we  are,  however,  certain,  that  could 

ic  perufe  the  voluminous  publications  which  now  appear^  he  would 

epay  the  vtry  friendly  tribute  to  his  memory  with  any  thing  but 

iianks. 

\      . 

Sir  Richard  HiiPs  Remarks  bn  the  Sijhop  of  Lincoln's  Chargi, 
(Cottcluded  from  fi.   129.) 

IT  is  a  ftriking  confequencc  of  the  Calviniftic  fyftcih  that  it  totalljf 
deftr  ;ys  the  value  of  language,  and  renders  it  impoflible  for  mail 
to  depend  on  the  moilfeemingly  clear  and  exprefs  declarations  of  God 
himfelf.  If  Sir  R.  Hill  could  be  prevailed  with  but  tofuppofe  the  doc* 
trine  of  Univerfal  Redemption  true>  we  would  a(k  him  to  give  his 
opinion  of  the  ternjs  moft  proper  for  conveying  it  without  danget  of 
kmbiguity  or  miftake.  Could  he  point  out  any  more  fit^  for  the  pur« 
pofe  than  fuch  as  the  following?  «^  As  in  Adam  aSl  die,  even  fo  in 
Chrift  (hall  all  be  made  alive."  *<  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  fins^ 
and  not  for  ours  only,  but  alfo  for  the  fins  of  the  whole  world."  "  Ho 
tafted  death  for  eVery  man/'  If  fuch  phrafes  denote  the  limited  and 
partial  redemption  of  Calvin,  we  think  it  impoflible  that  the  oppofita 
dodrine  could  be  flgnified,  by  a  revelation  from  heaveu,  in  any  words 
which  fliould  totally  exclude  uncertainty  and  doubt. 

It  is  very  obfervablc,  that  the  learned  Baronet,  who  labours  fo 
fcatneflly,  in  this  publication,  to  prove  the  articles  and  homilies  CaN 
viniftic,  fays  nothing  of  the  Liturgy.  He  probably  felt  that  vto  re- 
concile Calvinifm  with  that  admirable  fervice  was  a  hopelefs  attempt. 
Indeed  the  falfehood  and  abfutdity  of  Calvin's  divinity  are,  hi  no  point 
of  view,  more  forcibly  feen  than  in  thiS)  that  every  liturgy  conftruft- 
ed  on  its  principles,  nay,  every  prayer  conceived  by  its  votaries,  is 
demonflrable  nonfenfe.  Accordingly,  the  Calviniftic  principles  are 
totally  ufelefs  in  practice.  No  advire,  reproof,  or  religious  addrefs 
«f  any  kind,  can  be  admlniftered)  till  the  wild  Neceflarian  dogmas  of 
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Calvin  be  completely  forj^en  or  concealed  from  the  mind :  and  thif 
is  acknowledged  by  Calvmifts  theno^elves.  ^<  Dans  Us  exhrteUMi^ 
lays  the  cele^ted  Jurieti,  *•  il  frui  ntajfalrtmint  parkr  a  la  Pelagic 
tnm.  The  confeflion  is  curious,  not  becautc  it  f xprefles  the  trudi 
(for  Juneu  merely  intended  to  infinuate  what  is  notoriouiiy  falfe»  that 
thofe  who  are  notCalvinifts  muft  be  Pela|ian8),  but  becaule  it  diredly 
admits  the  fad,  that  by  Calvin's  tenet  of  predcftination,  all  exhorta- 
tion is  rendered  abfurd.  In  ref|)e£t  and  veneration  for  our  excelltot 
liturgy,  we  will  not  yield  to  any  roan,  not  even  to  Sir  Richard  Hill, 
who,  we  think,  has  a£(ed  wifely  in  abftaining  from  any  attempt  to 
prove  it  Calviniftic.  Yet  high  as  is  our  refpe£l  for  the  litursy^  our 
refpeA  for  the  Scriptures  is  fomewhat  higher  :  and  we  humbly  con* 
ceive  that  our  venerable  reformers,  if  they  had  been  placed,  by  our 
author,  on  a  footing  with  the  prophets,  would  have  had  no  juft  or 
Teafonable  caufe  to  complain.  Sir  R.  mighty  therefore,  very  fafelj 
and  confidently  have  argued,  that  though  the  words  of  the  liturgy  are^ 
to  be  furc,  completely  Anti-Calviniftic,  they  are,  however,  merelj 
words  of  courfe,  which  nobody  is  obliged  to  xegard  or  believe.  The 
prophets,  he  fays,  in  their  remonftrances  to  finners,  ^^  thougjif  uudgr 
the  immediate  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghojl^  yet  exprefs  thimjehu  after  the 
manner  of  men  ;"  not  as  though  God's  defigns  could  be  made  void, 
but  to  leave  the  impenitent  without  excufe.  (Pp.  10,  1 1.)  We  have 
already  taken  fome  notice  of  this  paflage,  on  which  the  more  we  re- 
fleft,  the  more  we  are  (hocked  by  its  daring  impiety.  When  our  re- 
fpedahlt  and  well-meaning  author  wrote  it,  he  was,  certainly,  nor 
aware  of  the  import  of  his  aifertion  ;  which,  moft  clearly  implies  that 
i\\^  expofiulations  of  the  prophets,  though  infpired  by  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  neither  had,  nor  virere  intended  to  have, 
any  beneficial  cffedl  whatever  on  the  perfons  to  whom  they  were  fo  fo- 
lemnly  addrcfled.  If  the  prophets,  therefore,  as  Sir  R.  fays,  **  ex- 
prefled  themfclves  after  the  manner  of  men,"  it  was  after  the  manner 

of  VILLAINS  AND  L1AKS  :  for  HONEST  AND  GOOD  MEN  nCVCr  fpeak 

to  deceive.  And  when  it  is  confidered  that  thefe  prophets  weft 
*'  under  the  immediate  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,"  the  inference 
is  inexpreflibly  horrible.  That  Sir  R.  abhors  it  as  much  as  we  do, 
we  are  thoroughly  convinced.  But  he  muft  be  fenfible  that  it  is  fairly 
deduced ;  and  we  hope  that  his  prejudices  are  not  fo  inveterate  as  to 
prevent  him  from  re-examining^  at  leajiy  a  fyftem  which  involvts  hifll 
in  fuch  abominable  confequences. 

The  Bifliop  has  faid  that  <<  the  introdudion  of  CaIviniIin,.or  rathec 
its  prevalence  in  any  confiderable  degree,  was  fubfequent  to«the  be- 
ginning of  Elizabeth's  days."  Sir  R.  contends  that  "  if  ever  there 
was  a  moft  flagrant  niiftake  hid  before  the  public  eye,  this  is  one.'* 
(P.  33.)  In  his  preface,  indeed,  he  roundly  aflerts  that  **  the  arti* 
ties,  )or  more  than  a  century  after  thev  were  fet  f#rth  by  authority, 
«vere  never  denied  to  be  thoroughly  Calviniftic."  But  the  Biihop  it 
right  and  Sir  R.  wrong.  The  auertion  of  the  latter  is  fo  totally  de- 
void of  foundation  thattbe  articles  were,  in  fa£t,  never  .thought  to  b* 
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^  thoroughly  Calviniftic,"  even  by  Calvinifts  thcmfelvcs.  If  Sir  R/« 
bte  of  the  cafe  be  juft,  we  deHre  him  to  give  us  a  riational  account  of 
lie  fabrication  of  the  Lambeth  Articles,  and  of  the  efforts  which  wtre 
bade  to  obtain  their  ratification.  Were  the  learned  Whitaker  and  his 
|arty  fuch  fools  as  to  labour  for  bo  purpofe  ?  Were  all  their  afliertiont 
Iire6bd  to  tio  other  end  but  to  procure  the  eftabJiOinient  of  dofirinc$ 
vbich  they  thought' to  be  already  completely  eflabliihed  in  the  articles 
If  the  Church  ?  Why  did  the  Ualvinifts  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
^pUin  that  the  Royal  Declaration,  which  merely  enjoined  them  to 
like  the  articles  in  *'  the  Uteral  and  grammatical  fenle,"  reftrained 
%tm  from  preaching  the  *<  faving  dodrines,"  that  is,  the  Calvinif'^ 
[icdodrines,  ^^  of  GocTs  free  grace  in  ele£iion  and  pridejlinaiionf**  (See 
Inti-Jac.  Rev.  XVil.  Pp.  34^—347.  XVIII.  Pp.  177,  179,  jfio.) 
l¥as  it  becaufe  they  believed  the  articles,  when  t;iken  in  the  Uural 
^  grammatical  hn^t^  to  be  <<  thoroughly  Cahhiiftic  f*  He  who  is  ca« 

Ele  of  fwallowing  this,  is,  furely,  capable  of  iwallowing  any  thing* 
e  truth  is,  that  the  Calvinifts  of  thofe  days  knew  that  our  original 
irmers  were  Anti-Calvinifts  ;  and  that  the  articles  were  never 
hKant  to  be  underftood  in  a  Calviniftic  fenfe.  They  were  much  too 
kbneft  to  pretend  the  contrary ;  and,  befides,  as  they  found  that  the 
Intiments  of  Calvin  began  to  prevail,  they  hoped  to  have  influence 
Riffictent  to  effe£l  an  alteration  in  the  national  faith.  Thefe  wer& 
lie  foundations  of  all  their  efforts  both  under  Elizabeth,  and  after* 
>ards,  at  the  Hampton-court  conference,  under  King  James.  Our 
^efent  Calvinifts  are  placed  in  a  very  different  predicament;  and^ 
cordin^Iy,  their  meafures  are  altogether  different.  They  are  fen- 
1e  that  Calvinifm  is  on  the  decline.  They  have,  of  courfe,  no 
rped  of  ieeing  the  Calviniftic  doArines  fand^ioncd  by  authority. ' 
ey,  therefore,  inceffantly  ftun  us  with  the  clamour  that  thefe  doc- 
Knes  are  fully  and  explicitly  contained  in  our  prefent  ftandards.  la 
his  condud:,  it  is  true,  thefr  good  faith  is  much  lefs  to  be  admired 
Ian  their  ingenuity :  for  they  cannot  but  know  that  they  give  the 
ke  dired,  not  only  to  the  avowed  opinion  of  their  predeceffors,  but  to 
bdsofthe  moft  acknowledged  notoriety,  and  to  the  uniform  current 
iff  our  Eccleiiaftical  Hiftory. 

Sir  R.,  however,  infiflis  that  our  original  reformers,  Cranmer, 
kwcl,  &c.  ^<  were  eftabliftied  Calvinifts,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Kign  of  the  bldTed  young  Proteftant  Monarch,  till  the  hour  of  their 
ieaths."  The  firft  proof  of  this  is  derived  from  a  Catechtfm  (at^i- 
bated  to  Ponet,  Bifliop  of  Winchefter),  which  he  calls  "  one  of  the 
^fAfavourymor/cls  ot  Calviniftic  divinity  which  ever  faw  the  light." 
r  •  34*Ii  ^^^  which,  he  tells  us,  he  *•  mav  probably  foon  publifli, 
in  a  fmail  fize,  and  at  i  fmaU  expencc."  The  worthy  Baronet,  we 
truft,  will  not  fail  to  keep  his  promife.  We  (hall  then  be  better  able 
to  judge  of  this  Catechifm,  which.  Sir  R.  informs  us,  "  Cranmer  was 
^ued  in  recommending  and  fpreading  throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom, the  very  year  after  the  articles  were  firft  ratified  by  King  Ed- 
Vvd."    It  may  chance  to  have  the  fate  of  another  Catechifm,  that 
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of  Nowell,  which,  after  having  been  likewlfe  held  up  as  a  '<  moft  i 
voury  morfel  of  C^^viniflic  divinity,"  the  Bifhop  of  Bangor  has  fhen 
not  to  be  CalViniftic.  From  Ponet's  Catechifm  our  au^or  has  give 
us  an  extratS^y  which  certainly  contains  nothing  Calviniftic,  bi 
which  is  in  peifefi  unifon  with  the  dodrineof  Cranmer's  ownHoml 
on  Salvation. 

But  Cranmer,  fays  our  author,  *'  during  the  whole  of  Ktn|  E^ 
ward's  reign,  kept  up  a  conftant  correfpondence  with  Mr.  Calvin,! 
whofe  advice  and  affiftance  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  ij 
revifed  acid  altered  in  many  points/'  (P.  36.)  He  alfo  anerts  dj 
,**  Cranmer  earneftly  befought  Calvin  himfelf  to  write  often  to  I 
Majefty."  fP.  37.)  Now  thefadb  is,  that  Craixmer,  while  he  coon 
ed  the  correfpondence  and  afliftance  of  Melancthon,  declined  thofc< 
Calvin,,  becaufe,  fays  Heylin,  '<  he  knew  the  man  '$*'  and  that  Cahl 
loudly  and  pcevifhly  complained  that  his  advice  was  negle£);cd  by  tt 
Englifh  Reformers.  That  letters  fhould  have  pafTed  between  him  ail 
them,  at  an  early  period  of  the  Englifli  Reformation,  can  excite  li 
furprife :  for  his  name  was  of  great  celebrity.  But  that  the  corra 
pondenct  did  not  long  fubfiil  is  ftill  lefs  furprifmg :  for,  befides,  thj 
his  wild  and  extravagant  dogmas  ihocked  our  venerable  reformers,  dj 
temper  of  Calvin  was  fo  fierce  and  overbearing,  that  no  man  was  ab 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with  him.  His  haughtinels  and  violence  di 
gufted  all  who  had  any  connedkion  with  him. 

The  Baronet's  next  witnefs  is  Bifhop  Jewell,  from  whofe  commen 
on  the  £pift!es  to  the  Theflalonians  he  quotes  fome  fentences,  wU 
appear  to  be  unconnedied  fcraps,  colleAcd  from  various  parts  of  tl 
work,  and  tacked  together  at  random.  Yet  even  thus,  they  prdeij 
no  decided  dodrine  of  Calvinifm,  unlefs  the  mention  of  Gad's 
tion  muft  neceflarily  fignify  CalviniflU  ile^hn.  Indeed,  that 
two  phrafes  are  perfeiily  equivalent.  Sir  R.  every  where  takes 
granted  ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  greater  number  of  ioftances, 
.  whole  argument  confifts  in  merely  begging  the  queftion.  But  the  fc 
lowing  paflage  is  fo  very  ftrange,  that  it  muft  not  be  paflfed  Withoil 
particular  notice.  j 

"  Inftead  of  bringing  any  more  quotations  from  this  truly  found  pillar^ 
the  Church  of  England  (Biihop  Jewell),  I  fliall  beg  leave  to  refer  yoti! 
XiordAiip  to  his  Apolop  for  that  Church,  and  to  the  defence  of  it  in  anfvv^ 
to  Harding  the  Jefuit,  where  you  will  find  aU  tht  Ced'oinistic pi^nti  rf  Si 
ni(y  ably  defended  againil  that  artful  fon  of  Papiftry."  (P.  3^.) 

We  have  clfewhere  (aid  of  Jewell's  ^  Apology,"  that  **  though i 
contains  an  able  defence  of  our  do£lrin/es  againft  the  Church  of  Roaiei 
it  certainly  does  npcreprefcnt  them  as  Calviniftical."  (SeeAnti-J«q 
Rev.  XVlIf.  p.  177.}  Our  readers  will  obferve,  that  SirRicharft 
account  of  that  celebrated  work  is  dire^Iy  contradidory  to  ours.  Thij 
circumftance,  at  firfl,  gave  us  fome  uneafinefs:  for  we  could  not  |I^ 
low  ourfclves  to  fuppo^  that  our  author  would  hazard  fo  pofittvcn^ 
affertion,  without  having  carefully  afcertained  the  faft.    Wc  fufpeo- 
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ted,  therefore,'  that  we  had  inadvertently  contraded  an  erroneous  im- 

preffi^n  of  the  tendency  of  Jewell's  work.     In  order  to  fatisfy  our- 

felves  on  the  fubjeS,  and  that  we  might  rctrad  if  we  found  ourfelves 

wrong,  we  again  pcrufed  the  whole  with  the  ereateft  attention.     The 

refult  gives  us  deep  and  ferious  pain.     For,  uiough  we  cannot  but  bo 

pleafed  that  bur  ftatemcnt  was  correft,  yet  it  grieves  us  more  than  w# 

can  well  txprefs,  to  be  under  the  necemcy  of  explicitly  charging  Sia 

I  Richard  Hill  with  one  of  the  grofleft  and  moft  impudent  attempts 

to  impofir  upon  the  ^  public  which  were  ever  made  by  any  author. 

I  When  we  find  a  perfon  of  our  author's  years,  rank  in  life,  and  repu- 

'  tattoo  for  piety,  thus  throwing  all  regard  tocharader  behind  him',  in 

[  order  to  advance  the  interefts  of  Calvinifm,  what  dependence  can  we 

have  on  the  faith  or  veracity  of  thofe  among  the  Calviniftic  party  who 

have  hardly  anv  character  to  fupport  ?  Yet  Sir  R.  Hill  has  moft  fo* 

lemnly  affirmea  a  work  to  be  Calviniftic  which,  to  go  upon  the  moft 

favourable  fuppofition,  he  has  evidently  never  read.     With  Jewell's 

>  anfwcr  to  Harding  we  are  not  acquainted  :  but,  with  regard  to  the 
loriginsl  work,  the  *' Apologia  Ecclefix  Anglicanae,"  we  ftake  our 
•credit  with  our  readers  and  the  public,  on  the  truth  of  the  aflertion, 

I  that  it  contains  not  one  Calvtnifiic  fentiment  from  beginning  to  end.     Oa 

>  the  contrary,  the  only  two  paiTages  in  the  book  which  have  any  rcla- 
!  tion  to  the  points  in  controverfy  between  Calvinifts  and  Anti  Caivi- 
I  Di^,  mainain  the  dofbine  of  Univerfal  Redemption  in  laggHage  as 
r  perfptcuous  as  was  ever  ufed  by  the  moft  decided  Arminian.  We 
i  (hall  place  the  paflfages  before  our  readers,  after  obferving  that  we 

^uote  from  the  edition  printed,  *♦  Ambergac,  typis  Michaelis  Forf- 
|teri,  1606." 

[  "  Credioius  Jefura  ChrlHum,  filiurm  unicum  aeterni  Patri%  quetnadmo- 
!  dam  jam  olim  ante  omnia  inilia  deiTctum  fucrat,  cum  venillet  pler.itudo 
^  temporist  fufcepifle  carncm  el  omnem  naturam  humaiiam,  ex  beata  ill^  et 
^  pttra  virgine,  iit  indicaret  hominibiin  arcanam  ct  reconditam  voluntalem  Pa- 
I  tris  fui  quae  abdita  iuerat  a  (eculis  et  generati«nibus :  utque  in  humano  cor^ 
)  porepermgeret  myfierium  redemfjioms  nostrtr,  et  fieccata  nosfta  ct  fyngrapham 
I  illam,  quae  erat  fcripta  contra  ww,  afligeret  ad  crucem."  (P.  33.) 

Unqueftionably,  had  Jewell  believed  that  the  benefits  of  our  Lord's 
fatlsfadlion  extended  to  thofc  only  whom  Calvin  and  his  followers  call 
^.  the  EleSff  he  could  not  have  had  a  more  proper  opportunity  for  decla- 
ring his  belief,  yet  the  other  paflage  to  which  we  have  alluded  isnaore 
ftrikingly  Anti-Csrtviniftic  ftill. 

,      "  Dicimus  homiuem  nalum  e/Ttj  in  peccato,  et  in  peccato  vilam  agere : 

Bcmincm  poU'e  vere  ditcre  inun.lum  elle  cor  fuum:  juftiflimum  qiiamque 

fcrvum  e(re  inuliiem :  Icgt^m  Dei  uerfetlam  elTe,  et  a  nobis  rcquirere  per- 

'  fedam  et  plenam  obedienliam  :  illi  a  nobift  in  hac  vita  fatisfieri  non  poffe 

,  ullomodo:  neqae  clfe  mortalium  qucmquam  qui  poflit  in  confpedtu  Dei 

propriis  viribus  juftificari.     Itaque  unicum  reccptum  noftrum  et  perfugium 

[  efle  ad  mifcricordiam  Patrii  noltri  per  Jefum  Chriftum,  ut  certo  ahimis  nof- 

f  trii  perfuadearout  illam  efTe  propitiationem  pro  peccatis  noAris :  ejus  fan- 

'  puoe  omn^t  iabei  noflras  delctas  eHe  :  ilium  pacificalTc  omnia  fanguiue  era* 
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cii  fuae ;  iHum  unica  ilia  hoftia  qaam  femel  obtalit  in  croce*  omnia  perfei 
cille,  et  «a  cauia^  cum  animam  ageret,  dixifle  '  ConTummatum  e(l :'  fMOf 
siffuficare  velki  /tmsthtum  jam  esse  /reiium  pro  pkccato  humakx  cehi« 
^is:'  (Pf.  «1,  62.) 

Sir  Richard  Hill  may,  however,  perhaps  call  this  Calviniftic  divt* 
nity :  for  we  certainly  would  not  engage  to  define  the  extent  of  a 
Calviniftic 'underftanding.  It  appears  to  us  deferving  of  notice,  that, 
though  Jewell  repeated^  complains,  in  his  **^  Apology,"  that  Ac 
Englifli  reformei^s  were  nyled,  by  the  Papifts,  Lutherans  and  Zaiif- 
giianSf  yet  he  does  not  once  hint  that  they  were  ever  accufcd  of  being 
followers  of  Calvin ;  nor,  indeed,  as  we  formerly  obferved,  doestlie 
name  of  Calvin  once  occur  in  his  work.  Thi^  to  us  is  an  incontro- 
vertible proof  that  they  were  not,  at  that  time,  fuppofed  to  have 
sidopted  Calvin's  opinions.  On  the  whole,  if  we  are  to  ludge  from  tlie 
**  Apology,'*  the  fentiments  of  Jewell  were  Anti-Calvintftic  :  and, 
as  no  man  poflefles  a  greater  (hare  of  our  pureft  efteem  than  the  Bifliop 
of  Lincoln,  we  rejoice  in  the  conviction  that,  when  our  author  deli- 
vered the  following  predidion,  he  miftook  the  fpirit  by  which  hk  was 
infpired.  He  will  bring  forward,  he  fays,  one  teftimony  out  of  a 
thoufand  which  might  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  Calviniftic  fenti- 
ments of  Jewell.  *<  And,"  adds  he,  **  it  (ball  be  fuch  a  one  as  will 
ftrtainfy  make  you  wifh  [that]  you  had  not  difturbed  the  (hade  of  that 
departed  faint ;  but  having  done  fo,  when  he  has  delivered  his  fenti* 
ments,  you  will  probably  endeavour  to  remand  him  back  to  the  le- 
gions of  peace,  with.  *  fn>y  Jhahft  ^ou  thy  hoary  bets  at  mt* 

We  have  now  to  take  notice  of  another  verv  curious  piece  of  ma- 
nagement by  this  pious  and  confcientious  Calviniftic  tenator,  Ht 
gives  us  a  long  quotation  fron)  Strype,  in  which  it  is  faid  that,  on  a 
i:ertain  occafioii,  ^^  Ridley  wrote  a  Treatife  of  God's  Eledion  and 
Predeftination,  and  Bradford  wrote  another  upon  the  fame  fubjoS, 
and  fent  it  to  thofe  three  fiathers  (Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley),  in 
Oxford  for  their  approbation ;  and  theirs  being  obtaimdy*  continuei 
the  hiftorian,  *^  the  reft  of  the  eminent  divines,  in  and  about  Londooj^ 
were  ready  to  (ign  it  alfo."  (P.  41.)  Now  what  would  Sir  R.  havf 
us  infer  from  thefe  fads  ?  i  •  That  Ridley  muft  have  been  a  Calvi- 
nift,  BECAUSE  he  wrote  a  Treatife  of  God's  Ele&ion  and  PridiftimUton! 
But  Ridley's  Anti-Calvinifm  was  avowed  and  notorious.  2.  That 
Bradford  was  a  Calvinift.  With  our  author,  on  this  point,  we  (hall 
have  no  difpute.  Bradford  (hall  be  a  Calvinift,  if  Sir  R.  pleafes :  for 
we  <?are  not  a  feather  what  opinions  this  famous  Dean  of  St.  Paul's 
entertained.  We  are  fure  that  he  was  a  moft  extravagant  enthufiaft, 
if  not  a  downright  madman.  But,  3.  Sir  R.  woi^ld  have  us  conclude 
that  Bradford's  treatife  adually  rscei  vsp  the  tuU  apprqbation  of  the 
venerable  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley.  And,  in  order  that  bis 
readers  might  have  no  doubts  on  the  fubje£l,  he  prints  the  words 
fheirs  heiag  ^^htaimd  in  capitals.  The  hiltorian,  however,  merely 
means  th^t,  rUfOyipEO  fbo  thr$$  BiJkof$  t»f^mif4Sir^9ris  h^i 
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tki  Undnt  CUrgywgrt  riadv  t§fign  it  alf§.  Did  Sir  R.^know  no- 
ffaing  f^  Ridley's  anfwer  to  Bradford  ?  *^  Sir,  ir  thofe  matters  I  am  fo 
Hearful  that  I  dare  not  fpeak  farther,  yea»  almoft  none  otberwire,  than 
as  the  very  text  doth  (as  it  were)  lead  me  by  the  hand/'  If  this  Imi 
the  ftyte  of  cordial  approbation,  we  (hall  not  be  furprifed»  in  the  lead^^ 
to  hear  that  the  Anti-Jacobin  Reviewers  approve'  the  divinity  of  Sir 
Richaid  Hill. 

Sir  Richard  next  appeals  to  Dr.  Whitaker,  who,  certainly,  very 
coniidentiv  aflerts  that  the  Church  of  England  had  always  cfmbraced 
•Calvin's  **  opinion  of  eledionand  reprobation."  It  is  obvious,  how« 
^er,  that  the  leftimony  of  Whitaker  is  precifely  of  the  Oame  import- 
ance as  that  of  Sir  Richard  Hill,  being  the  teftimony  of  a  zealous  and 
confirmed  Calvtnift  in  his  own  caufe.  The  Baronet,  indeed,  is  en« 
titled  to  the  preference :  for,  as  far  as  we  know,  he  has  not,  by  his 
conduA,  like  Whitaker  in  the  cafe  of  the  Lambeth  Articles,  given 
the  lie  to  his  own  aflertions. 

Recourfe  is  likewife  h^d  to  the  authority  of  Bifliop  Carlton  and  Dr, 
Wani,  two  of  thofe  divines  who  were  fent,  by  King  James,  to  the 
Synod  of  Dorr.  The  former  wrote  an  anfwer  to  Mountague's  fa- 
mous *^  Appeal,"  which  our  author  calls  a  feditious  Appeal.  But 
when  he  (hall  have  recolleAed  that  the  imprimatur  t3  Mountague's 
book  declared  that  ^^  there  was  nothing  contained  in  the  fame  but 
what  was  agreeable  to  the  public  foith,  dodrine  and  difcipline,  efta- 
Mi/hed  in  tbe  Church  of  England,"  he  will  fee  the  neceilicy  of  tranf- 
ferring  his  epithet  of  yUi>/>«j  from  the  appeal  to  the  anfwer.  The. 
licenfeby  Mfhich  Mountague's  book  waspubliflied  proceeded  from  the 
higheft  authority  in  tlie  kingdom.  That  authority  pronounces  it  per- 
fedly  agreeable  to  the  doArine  of  the  Church.  Bilbop  Carlton  pro- 
nounces it  inconfiftent  with  that  dodrine.  Which  are  we  to  believe  ? 
But  it  is  worth  while  to  fee  how  Carlton  argues. 

'<  The  author  of  the  Appeal^  he  faysi  "  pleaded  againft  the  Articles  of 
Lambeth^  andjudified  the  doctrine  of  Barret,  Baroe,  and  ThocrpCon,  aver- 
ring the  fame  to  be  the  do6lrine  of  the  Church  of  England.  This  he  doth» 
not  by  naming  of  thofe  men,  whofe  names  he  knew  wjDuid  bring  no  honour 
to  his  cauie,  but  by  laying  down  and  jtiftifytng  their  doctrines,  and  fu^geft- 
iflg  that  they,  who  maintained  the  dodrines  contained  in  the  Articles  of 
Lambeth,  are  Caivinids  [farely  he  did  thefe  men  no  wrong  by  this  iaggef- 
tion]  and  Puritans ;  fo  that  thole  Reverend  Archbi(hops^  Whkgift  and  Hut- 
ton,  with  the  Bithopsof  our  Church  who  then  lived,  are  in  his  judgment  to 
■be  rejected  as  Puritans.  The  quellion  is,  whether  of  thefe  two  poQtions 
we  mud  now  receive  for  the  doctrines  of  our  Church,  that  which  Barret, 
fiaroe,  and  Thompfon  would  have  brought  in,  which  do6trine8  were  thefe 
refuted  and  rejedted  bv  our  Church ;  or  that  doctrine  which  the  Bi'hops  of 
our  Church  maintained  againit  thefe  men;  which  do6trine  hath  been  lince, 
fipon  divers  occafions,  approved  ?  If  there  were  no  more  to  be  faid,  I  dare 
pat  it  to  the  iflue  before  any  indifferent  judges.**  (Pp.  46,  47.) 

Bifliop  Carlton,  we  think,  was  more  bold  than  wiu.  Indtjpnnt 
-judges^  bcfoft  tbev  decided  that  he  whorejefts  the  Lambeth  Articles 
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f  ejeds  ttie  doSrine  of  the  Church  of  Englandi  would  inquire  whether 
the  do6trine  of  both  be  the  fame.  This  identity  Biihop  Carlton  takes 
for  granted  :  fo  that  his  reafoning  is  a  puerile  petitio  princitii.  But 
the  mere  infpeflion  of  the  Lambeth  Articles  (See  Aiiti-Jac.  Rev, 
Vol.  XV III.  p.  37.)  is  fufficient  to  fatisfy  ai) '  peifon  who  is  hut  mo* 
derately  inftruAed  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  that 
the  doflrines  which  they  teach  are  very  different  indceil  from  thofc  of 
that  Church  -,  and  their  very  exigence  is  ^n  irrefrag-ble  proi'f  that 
fuch  was  the  judgment  of  thoic  who  compiled  them.  For  certainly^ 
as  we  have  repeatedly  urged,  if  the  Calvintlts  of  thofe  days  had  thought, 
as  the  CaWinifts  of  thefe  pretend  to  think,  that  the  Church  was  wholly 
^nd  clearly  on  their  fide,  they  would  never  have  laboured  fo  ftrenu- 
*Cufly  to  eftablifli,  by  the  Lambeth  Articles,  opinions  which  could 
not  be  more exprefsly  cftabliihcd  than  they  alrealy  were.  This»  in 
truth,  is  an  argument  againft  the  force  of  which  the  whole  body  of 
pur  modern  Calvinifis  will  flrug^le  in  vain« 

In  our  author's  quotation  from  Dr.  Ward,  we  are  told  that  the 
^*  Univertal  Church  hath  always  adhered  to  St.  Auguftine  in  tbtfi 
points^  tec.  The  Church  of  England  aifo,''  it  is  added,  ^'  from  the 
beginning  of  the  refbrmation,  hath  conftantly  adhered  to  him." 
(P.  47.)  Sir  R.'s  i^c,  is  here  moft  impertinent:  for,  till  we  know 
what  the  points  alluded  to  are,  this  truncated  quotation  has  no  mean* 
ing.  We  know  that  in  many  points  Auguftine  departed  from  the 
Univerfal  Church;  and  that  the  Church  of  England,  which  fcrupu- 
loufly  adhered  to  the  Univerfal  Church,  in  many  points  departed  from 
Ailguftine.  But,  whatever  ra(h  portions  Bifliop  Carlton-  and  Dr, 
.  W^ard  might  be  temptecf  to  advance  in  the  heat  of  controvcrfy,  Sir  R. 
knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that,  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  th':y  openly 
maintained  univerfal  redemption,  and  the  confiftency  of  grace  with 
the  freedom  of  human  adion.  It  is,  therefore,  impoflible  that  they 
could  have  been  Calvinifts. 

In  oppofition  to  the  Bifhop  of  Lincoln's  do(3rine,  we  are  prefented 
with  a  pretty  copious  extra(Ji  fiom  a  treatife  wr  iten  by  his  predeceffot 
Bifliop  Saundcrfon,  intituled  Pax  EccUJia,  The  objedl  of  this  trca^ 
tife  was  evidently,  as  the  title  imports,  to  eflabliffi  peace  between  th^ 
contending  parties.  Sir  R.,  indeed,  fays  that  ^'  it  (Irongly  main- 
tains the  whole  Calvinian  fyftcm.'*  This  aflertion  is  another  lu- 
minous proof  that  Sir  R.  finds  Calvin  fm  where  al mod  every  other 
perfon  would  find  Anti-Calvinifm.  For  Siiunderfon,  in  the  very 
paffage  here  quoted,  -afligns,  as  oneTcafon  of  the  differences  then  fub- 
fifting,  "  the  harshness  of  that  opinion  which  Calvin  andB'*xaare 
faid  to  have  held,  and  many  Uarned  men  in  our  Church  are  faid  to 
have  followed,  concerning  the  decrees  cf  Reprc.baiion  and  £]c6lion» 
&c.  &c."  Is  this  the  language  of  a  decided  Calvinift  ?  He  blames 
the  Arminians,  indeed,  for  **  feeking  to  derive  envy  upon  theoppo* 
fite  opinions,  by  delivering  thtm  in  terms  odi6us,  and  of  ill  and  fuf* 
picious  found  ;  as  viz.  IrrefiJliblUty  of  grace^  i^refpiStiVi  deeru^  &c 
Whi?ff*5i"  *»c  fays,  «  the  fpbcr  divine*  gf  tbc  pppofttc  party  oriiwr 
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vXf  cb  not  ttfe  thoft!  terms,  nor  yet  well  approve  of  them,  untelk  un- 
derflood  cum  gram  f Ms. ^*  We  muft  fairly  acknowledge,  with  the 
good  Btihop's  leave,  that  we  are  apt  to  call  things  by  their  proper 
names.  But  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  the  venerable  prelate  did  not  *<  well 
approve  of  "the  fore^  mentioned  d^^rimsy  any  more  than  of  the  terms^ 
^  unleis  underdo* kI  cum  grano  falii.^*  What  advantage,  therefore, 
the  caufe  of  Calvinifm  has  gained  by  this  appeal  to  Saunderfon,  wq 
do  not  ptrceive.  But  to  the  Baronet  ptrfonally  it  has  been  of  (ingu- 
lar  f<srvice;  for  it  has  furniflicd  him  with  an  opportunity  of  fbining 
in  eke  double  ca|Mcity  of  an  orator  and  of  a  wit»  His  eloquence  it 
displayed  in  a  warning  haranf^ue,  which  he  makes  Bifliop  Saunderfon 
litter  from  the  grave  :  it  is  written  in  the  true  DemoAhenic  ftyle,  and 
begins,  "  O  yc  men  of  Lincoln,  &c/'  But  wc  have  not  room  to  in- 
iert  it.  His  wit  muft  be  allowed  to  cut  with  a  keen  and  iirefifliblc 
edge  in  the  efftifion  which  follows.  *<  Could  we  fuppofe  a  dialogue 
to  t^ke  place  between  the  dead  and  the  living*  it  is  to  be  feared  there 
Wogld  not  be  fo  much  harmony  between  the  two  B  Oiops  of  Li  net  In, 
^  there  was  between  the  two  Kings  of  Brentford,  who  are  iniroduced 
^  both  fmelling  at  the  fa-nenofcg^y."  (P.  55.) 

But  our  learned  author  prefles  into  his  fcrvice  the  living  as  well  aa 

the  dead.     He  read,  he  (ays,  with  no  fmail  fati&fadion,  the  Charge  of 

one  truly  worthy  and  honourable  prc1atc>,  which,  ic  fecms.  is  altoge-* 

ther  in  his  favour.    Yet  what  does  this  prelate  inculcate  on  his  cVrgy  ? 

Why,  to  preach  "  the  pure  do^irines  ef  the  go/pel  of  peace  ^  to  infifi  upon 

that  precious  faith  whith  is  the  gift  of  God^  and  is^  in  truths  the  life  and 

fpirit  §/ every  thing  which  relates  to  vital  religion.**     There  is  nor,  we 

are  certain,  a  BiOiop  on  the  bench,  and  we  truft  that  there  never  wilt 

-be  one,  who  would  not  heartily  join  in  the  fame  advice.     There  is 

here,  of  confequence,  nothing  particular.      But  Sir  Richard  goes 

upon  the  fuppofuion  that  every  Bifhop  who  exhorts  his  clergy  to 

preach /i&#  do^frines  of  the  gofpely  muft  mean  by   thcfe  do£lrines  the 

Jyjiim  of  Calvin,    The  fuppohtion  is  convenient  for  Sir  R.,  to  be  fure  : 

but  he  cannot  be  ignorant  that  it  is  totally  falfe.     Does  Sir  R.  thinly 

the  Bifhop  of  Lincoln  a  Calvinift  ? 

Another  learned  and  diftinguiihcd  prelate;  in  a  Charge  delivered  in 
j8oo,  has  alfo  made  ufe  of  language  which  cur  author  Icems  to  think 
entirely  in  his  intereft.  His  Lordftiip,  as  Sir  R.  exuliingly  obfervej, 
>*  calls  Mr,  Calvin  the  venerable  Calvin."  "  He  exprcffcs  himfclf,'* 
fays  the  Baronet,  *'  in  the  moft  candid  and  Catholic  manner  upon 
tI?ofo  very  points  on  which  ycur  Lordfhip  has  lately  opened  the  fluices 
of  controvcrfy."  (P.  57.)  It  is,  furcly,  Angular  that  our  author's 
miTertions  fliouid  almoft  uniformly  be  in  flat  contradidion  to  the  very 
authorities  which  he  quotes  in  iupport  of  them.  His  extraS  from 
the  Charge  alluded  to  has  no  relaii  ^n,  even  the  moft  remote,  to  the 
points  controverted  by  the  Biftiop  of  Lincoln.  Its  author  is  fpeakrng 
of  the  Epifcopal  Conjiitution  of  the  Churchy  and  of  Church  authority  as 
oppofed  to  fchifm.  v  In  this  view,  and  in  this  view  only,  he  fays,  *<  I 
l^w  not  ytl^X  )w4cPj  b^i  (l^dt  the  highcft  fupralapfariaa  Calvinift 
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may  be  as  go6d  a  churchman  as  an  Arminian.*'  That  hie  obTcrra- 
tions  were  not  intended  to  apply  to  the  dodrinal  differences  bctwce.t 
the  two  parties  on  other  fubjeds,  is  plainfrom  the  following  explana* 
tion  of  his  fentiments,  which  is,  indeed,  fo  clear  that  it  cannot  be 
.miftaken.  **  This  I  know,  xYk2X  the  points  §/ do^rinij  inSffuithi^ 
iween  the  Arminians  and  the  Cahinijlsy  have  fo  Itctle  to  do  with  the 
points  of  di/ciplim^  in  difpute  betwein  Churchmen  and  Scbifmuiia  $  that 
the  opinions  of  St.  Aultin,  which  are  the  bafis  of  Calvinifm,  hare 
had  their  ftrenaous  aflertors  in  the  Church  of  Rome  herfelf."  The 
learnecf  prelate's  intention  becomes  ftil)  more  evident,  when  he  adds,^ 
thk,  <'  if  we  would  look  for  wirm  advocates  of  Chnrch-mtihrnty  im 
general^  and  for  able  writers  in  defence  of  our  Hvn  form  of  Cbwreh  go- 
vernment in  particular  J  fuch  we  (hall  find  among  thofe  divines  of  our 
Church  who  were  called,  in  their  day,  the  do&rinal  Cahini/fs," 

The  truth  of  this  aflertion  we  fliail  not  controvert  i*becau(e  it  is, 
certainly,  not  impojfible  for  a  do3rinal  Calvinift  to  be  an  Epifcopali* 
an :  thougn  it  is  more,  we  think,  than  probable  that,  if  the  learned 
prelate's  Charge  had  been  compofed  fomewhat  later,  his  languagt 
would  have  been  caft  in  a  diiFerent  model.  For  in  the  very  next  year, 
our  Calvinifts,  by  the  mouth  of  their  fpokefman  Mr.  Ghrerton,  de- 
clared that  they  allowed  of  no  "<^hurchmen"  but  themfelves.  It  is, 
however,  abundantly  fufficient  for  our  purpofe,  that  this  learned  pre- 
late, in  the  paflage produced  by  Sir  Richani  Hill,  no  farther  approvea 
of  the  featiments  of  Calvinifts,  than  they  favour  **  Church-authority 
in  general,"  and  "  our  own  form  of  Church'^government  in  particu- 
lar." Of  the  principal  difputes  between  Arminians  and  Calviniftt 
he  gives  no  opinion,  though  the  Baronet  has  exprefsly  affirmed  the 
contrary.  He  fays,  indeed,  that,  when  he  fpcaks  of  Calvinifm;  *'  he 
looks  only  to  Calvinifm,  fuch  as  the  venerable  Calvin  would  hioifelf 
have  owned,  not  enriched  and  embelli(hed  with  the  extravagancies  of 
later  vilionaries."  The  learned  prelate,  who  is  brmfelf  a  Church* 
man,  a  confident,  and,  therefore,  a  HroH  Chu-echman,  will, 
perhaps,  recolledl  the  obfcrvation  of  Dr.  Kipling,  **  that  to  compli. 
ment  -Calvin's  memory  in  print,  for  a  preface  or  dedication  only  ffo 
critical  are  the  prcfent  times),  is  not  altogether  harralefs.'^  We  Oiall 
have,  at  lead,  we  are  certain,  his  Lordfliip's  thanks  for  our  uniform 
endeavours,  in  oppofition  to  the  difingenuous  arts  of  our  prefent  Cal- 
vinifts, to  exhibit  Calvinifm,  fuch  as  it  isj  fuch,  in  fliort,  as  it  was 
manufaSfured  and  owned  by  the  venerable  Calvin  himfelf. 

Sir  Richard  deals  greatly  in  certain  flowers  of  rhetoric  very  proper 
for  amufing  the  imaginatibn,  and  for  nothing  elfe.  In  one  place  he 
tells  us  that  the  duties  of  the  pafloral  office  are  ''  neither  to  be  learned 
at  a  card  table,  in  a  ball-room,  a  play-houfe,  or  a  dog-kennel,  nor  in 
a  circle  of  jovial  bottle-companions."  (P.  59.)  Will  Sir  R.  be  obli- 
ging  enough  to  name  the  perfons  who  have  faid  that  they  were  f  In 
another  place  he  aflTurcs  us  that  feveral  of  the  clergy  with  whom  he  his 
the  happinefs  of  being  particularly  acquainted, 

*[  Men  of  jfeal  grace  and  trae  humility,  attached  by  every  principle  lo 
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our  exoelieni  conflitution  botfr  in  Church  and  Stale^  are  now  held  up  to 
public  odium,  branded  wfrh  names  of  reproach  equally  unjud  and  ignomi- 
nious, infomuch,  that  vvMxoevtr  ventures  too  near  (hero  is  fuppolied  to  be 
in  danger  of  matching  tt. ;  inR*aion  ot*  Furilanirni,  Metb(K)ilin>  Schifm  £ih 
thufiaim,  Fatiaiicifni.  JacoVunifro,  and  almofi  ever)r  othiir  1  s  m  that  can  be 
thought  ot."  (Pp.60.  61.) 

To  this  pathetic  lameniation  we  can  only  anfwer  that,  in  our  opi- 
xiioo,  the  danger  is  very  great.     And  Sir  R.  nfiay  fay  \ 
*'  Fudet  haec  opprobria  nobis 
.    £t  dici  potuIHe,  et  noHpctuissc  refelli" 

Our  author  alTures  us  that,  "  at  this  very  moment,  fomc  of  the 
moft  able,  pious,  iaborioas  minifters  in  the  kingdom  are  not  only  {hut 
out  of  ledurefliips,  but  out  of  the  Churches,  mtnly  becauje  they  i/«» 
liroe  our  articles  according  to  the  original  fenfe  of  our  reformers.**  ( P.  59.) 
This,  we  think,  is  an  eminent  inftance  of  the  figure  according  to 
.which  grammarians  derive  lucus  a  non  lucmdo.  But,  if  the  wicked 
Arminians  endeavour,  now  and  then,  to  ihut  thefe  pious  minifters 
out  of  the  Churches,  the  godly  Calvinifts  are  ftill  more  indefatigable 
in  brin^ine  them  in.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  not  altogether  unknown 
to  Sir  Richard  Hill,  that  aflbciations  have  been  formed,  and  contri- 
butions raifeJ,  for  the  purpofe  of  buying  up  as  many  advowtbns  as 
poffible,  in  order  that  the  Church  may  be  properly  fupplied  with 
abundance  of  right  *^  evangelical'*  minifters. 

*'  Your  Lordlhip,*  fays  our  author,  *'  i«  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
language  of  the  ConfelTional,  the  Independent  Whig,  and  other  more  re* 
cent  publications  by  men  of  talents  and  abilities,  to  render  it  needful  for  me 
to  make  any  obfervations  on  the  contempt  and  obloquy,  which  for  fome 
years  pad  have  been  cafl  on  thofe  called,  or  rather  mi^calleJ,  the  regular 
Clergv  rf  ih€  estahlishmentf  for  fubfcrtbing  to  articles  in  a  {eiA['it  directly  oppo- 
site io  iheiT Jilain,  literal,  gtammatical  meamng'*  (P.  61.) 

Yes,  Sir,  and  you  and  your  friends  are  the  principal  authors  ofthia 
obloquy  and  contempt.  Vou,  contrary  to  common  fenfe  and  truth, 
bold  up  the  Articles  as  Calviniftic  ^  and  fuch  writers  as  thofe  whom 
you  have  mentioned,  who  care  as  little  for  Calvinifm  as  for  Anti- 
Calvinifm,  are  happy  to  take  advantage  of  your  mifreprefentation, 
that  they  may  have  a  pretext  for  abufing  the  clergy.  But  your  Jlill 
prefuming  to  urge  the  royal  declaration  as  a  proof  of  the  Cal- 
viNiSTic  fenfe  of  the  articles  is^ a  pitch  of  aflurance  to  which  we 
thought  even  you  incapable  of  afcending. 

The  facetious  Baronet  has  many  excellent  obfei-vat ions  (which  we 
are  forced  to  omit)  on  the  evil  confequences  of  the  <^  flimfey,  lax, 
ambiguous,  prevaricating  mode  of  fubfcription  which  clerical  conve- 
nience and  ingenuity  have  difcovered."  "  Let  us  carry  this  idea,'* 
he  obferves,  *'  into  our  code  of  laws,  what  confudon  would  enfue  on 
the  interpretation  of  tviUs^  legacies^  detds^  honds^  releafes^  tec.  &c. 
Charming  work  and  amufement  would  it  make  for  the  gentlemen  of 
fbc  long  robe  !'*  (P.  63.)    Tl»w  U  batf  enough,  of  all  confcicnce,  we 
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mufi  own ;  thougk  the  learned  Baronet^  at  other  times  (aa  we  bavt 
already  remarked),  can  difpenfe  with  the  literal  meaning  of  words. 
But  the  loofe  mode  of  interpretation  adopted  by  the  clergy  would,  if 
carried  into  common  life,  be  produ£tive  of  ftill  more  dangerous  cfFeds. 
It  would  affe6t  not  only  the  purfes^  but  the  pnfons  and  //wi  of  his 
Majefty's  loyal  fubjefis.  On  the  latter  bead  our  author's  fears  are 
thus  exprefled ; 

"  Extend  it  to  phyfic*  and  who  could  know  the  meaning  of  the  ihtim's  mtr 
Jical  Latin/  One  apothecary  might  fend  the  patient  m«</ w^«/pxiip^  ^ruvi^  fuitcd 
to  his  cafe ;  another  might  put  a  different  conuru^tion  on  the  p!iyficiao*s 
prefcription,  and  dofe  ihe  poor  tick  man  to  death,  by  large  quantities  of 
ijiecacuhana  and  laudanum :  both,  however,  lefs  dangerous  Uian  thofe  dofes 
of  spiritual  ihecacuhana  and  laudanum,  whicli  are  fo  copioufly  fent  forth  from 
too  many  fabfcribing  clerical  shafts  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  which  can 
only  ferve  as  §metics  and  sQporifics,  wherever  they  are  adminiflered." 
(Pp.  6%,  6i.) 

Our  readers,  we  truft,  will  agree  with  us  that  of  the  foregoing 
palTage  the  dignity,  the  juftnefs,  and  the  wit  are  nearly  equal.     The  . 
following  is  of  a  very  different  kind,  and,  of  courfe,  muft  be  appre* 
ciated  by  a  different  ftandard.     Of  the  two,  however,  it  is  cextainly 
the  more  curious. 

"  The  thirty-nine  Articles,  however^  fland  firm,  as  the  walls  and  bul- 
warks of  our  oion;  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  all  the  arts  of  twifltng, 
torturina,  wire^drawing,  falfe-glofiing,  and  fubterfuging,  which  fophiflry 
and  duplictty  can  mufler  up»  to  evade  the  force  of  them,  as  they  fland  in 
their  own  original  (imple  drefs,  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  From  this 
book,  however  (I  mean  from  thofe  copies  of  it  that  have  been  printed  fiiKre 
Archbilhop  Land's  time),  care  has  been  taken  to  expunge  many  firong 
morfels  of  Calvirdfm,  which  are  ft  ill  to  be  found  in  the  old  folio  editions  of 
that  excellent  form  of  found  i¥ords,  which  was  reviled,  correc^ed^  and 
altered,  fome  things  leR  outj^  and  others  inferted,  by  the  particular  advice 
and  aid  of  Mr.  John  Calvin,  as  Mr.  Strype  informs  us.  Among  thofe 
ibongand  favoury  morfels,  I  reckon  the  Confeflion  of  Faith,  one  prayer  in 
ihe  burial  fervice,  and  another  at  the  end  of  the  reading  Pfalms.^'  (P.  67.) 

Ori  the  firft  fentence  of  this  extraS  we  (hall  make  no  remarks. 
|t  is  mere  common  place,  to  which  every  reader  will  affix  the  fenfe 
which,  by  his  previous  prejudices,  he  is  difpofed  to  admit.  But  the 
other  two  fentences  greatly  furprized  us,  and  we  ferioufly  regret  that 
Sir  R.  has  left  us  completely  in  the  dark,  with  regard  both  to  the 
•*  Confeffion  of  Faith,"  and  to  the  *'  prayers"  which ^  he  mentions. 
That  they  zx^Jirong  andfnvgury  tnorfels  of  Cahinifm  we  are  very  wil- 
ling to  believe ;  for  in  Calvinifm  Sir  R.  js  undoubtedly  an  epicure. 
But,  although  by  the  confeflion,  we  may  expofe  our  ignorance,  we 
i^re  forced  to  own,  that  we  never  heard  of  thefe  favoury  morfels,  having 
sever  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  copy  of  the  editions  in 
which  they  are  contained.  In  Wheatly,  who  has  the  reputatioa  of 
an  accurate  and  well-informed  writer^  no  intimatiflm  is  fouad)  that 
2  thcA 
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thefe  fayoury  morfels  ever  conftituted  pan  of  the  Book  of  CoAnmoa 
Prayer.  Sir  R/s  language,  however,  is,  we  will  not  fay  inteTuUdy  but 
certainly  calculated  to  lead  the  reader  to  fuppofc  that  Archbifliop  Laud 
was  guilty  of  the  crime  of  falflfytng  the  Book  df  Common  Prayer,  and 
that  the  fraud  has  been  continued  by  the  wicked  Amitnians  ever  fince^ 
But  we  can  partly  conceive  how  the  matter  ftands.  Sir  R.  has  feen  a 
copy  of  the  Prayer  Book  containing  thefe  precious^  morfels  of  Calvi-» 
nifm.  It  is  evident,  afrhri^  either  that  fuch  copy  muft  beUng  to  an 
edition  clandeftinely  printed,  and  purpofely  interpolated  by  Caltiniftiii 
influence }  9r  that  the  morfels  which  Sir  R.  fo  highly  values  were 
limply  bound  up  with  the  Prayer- Book.  Which  of  theie  two  fuppofi** 
tions  is  the  fad,  we  muft  wait  for  farther  information  to  afcertain  i 
but  one  of  them  muft  be  true  2  for  no  fuch  Prayer  Book  as  Sir  R« 
defizribcs  ever  was,  or  could  be  printed  by  authority.  The  lirft  feppo.^ 
ittion  is  not  very  inconfiftent  with  the  known  fpirit  of  Calvinifts^  ^ 
With  refped  t»  the  fecond,  we  take  the  liberty  to  hope  that,  fliould' 
our  author  be  pleafed  to  bind,  up  with  bb  Prayer*Book,  the  ffyt'^ 
minftir  Comfejpon^  or  Calvin*s  Inftitutes^  he  will  not  infift  on  our  ac 
knowledging  either  the  fecond  or  third  as  a  part  of  the  firft.  In  fhia 
hopewereprefs,  at  leaft  for  the  prefent,  a  number  of  refieAions  whicil 
crowd  upon  our  minds* 

It  is  impofSble  to  conceive  a  more  wavward  and  unreaibnable 
being,  than  a  man  whofe  mind  is  thoroughly  tindured  with  the  true 
fpirit  of  CaTvinifm.  In  fuch  a  man's  e^es,  whatever  an  Anri-CaU 
vinift  fays  or  does  muft  be  wrong  in  itfelf,  and  proceed  from  bad  mo- 
tives. Our  author  fays,  that  **  the  dodrines  of  the  Church  of  Ens* 
Jand  are  found,  fpiritua^,  vital,  evangelical,  Calviniftical."  He  s|dds, 
that  they  are  *'  built  mdeed  upon  the  foundation  of  the  prophets  and 
apoftles,  Jefus  Chrift  himfelf  being  the  comer*ftone."  (P.  68.)  He 
undoubtedly  expeds  this  aflertion  to  be  believed.  Yet  obferve  with 
whajt  a  different  meafure  he  metes  to  himfelf  and  to  the  Bifhop  of 
Lincoln.  When  his  Lordfhip  afierts,  that  thedodriaes  for  which  he 
contends  are  built  upon  the  fame  foundation,  our  author  aiks,  <' Is 
there  an  heretic  upon  earth  who  would  not  fay  the  fame  ?  Search  out 
all  the  learned  Arians  and  Socinians  throuehout  the  land,  and  you  will 
not  find  one  who  will  not  plead  fcripture  ror  the  ground  of  his  belief; 
all  and  each  individually  will  affirm,  that  his  faith  is  built  upon  the 
apoftles  and  prophets,  Jefus  Chrift  himfelf  being  the  chief  corner* 
ftone.*'  (P.  50)  We  mean  not  to  call  in  queftion  either  the  truth  or  the 
propriety  of  thefe  profound  obfervations.  We  fliould  fimply  like  to 
know  what  it  is  which  makes  fo  marked  a  diftin£lton  between  the 
Bifliop  and  Sir  Richard,  that  fuch  refle^ons  fliould  be  naturally  fug- 
gefted  by  the  affirmation  of  the  one,  and  not  of  the  ocher. 

But  the  wonhy  Baronet  fees  every  expreflion  of  his  learned  antago- 
nift  through  a  medium  which  at  once  difcolours  and  diftorts  it.  «« I 
am,*^  fays  the  Biihop,  *'  moft  ready  to  allow  that  many  Calvinifts 
have  been  pioui  and  excellent  men,  and  I  am  fully  fatisfied  that  there 
are,  in  thefe  days,  many  zealous  Chriftians,  both  among  the  clergy 
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and  die  laity,  of  that  perTuaTion^  ivhG^wouId  be  amoftg  the  iirft  to  it" 
piorc  any  evil  which  might  befal  our  conftitution  in  church  and  Hate/' 
J/^e  fiiould  fay  that  this  pa&^  is  OKxlerate  and  handfopie,  fiich  as 
well  bscames  a  Chriftian  Btfliq>,  and  a  gentleman.  Our  author 
talks  of  it  in  a  very  diflferent  ftvk.  <*  To  what  end/'  he  a(ks«  ^*  are 
fiich  conceflions,  nfter  the  harih  treatment  which  the  mainuiners  of 
them  (the  Calvinifiic  dodrtnes)  have  received  from  your  Lordftiip's 
lips  and  pen?  They  may,  in  the  weak  and f canty  minds  $f  fime^  be 
looked  upon^  as  the  efFufions  of  a  peaceful  fpirft  of  candour  and  for-* 
bearance,  as  the  breathings  of  pure  charity  and  brotherly  love ;  wbilft 
mm  of  judgment  will  efleem  them  only  as  the  mere  daubings  of  a 
timid  tirgiverfation.'*  (P.  68.)  Our  author's  fentxments,  it  muft  be 
acknowledged,  are  here  very  fully  and  perfpicuoufly  expcefieds  nor 
arc  they,  we  conceive,  in  the  fmalleft  danger  of  being  looked  upon 
either  by  nun  of  weak  andfcanty  minds^  or  By  nun  ofjudgmgnt^  as  the 
effufions  of  a  peaceful  fpirit  of  caQ^aur  and  forbearance,  or  as  the 
breathings  of  pure  charily  and4rt6Fiierly  love.  We  were  once  pretty 
uititpateTy  acquainted  with  a  lady  whofe  Calvinifm  was  of  the 
fuUimeft  caft,  infomuch  that  ihe  openly  profefTed  her  convi£Hon,  that 
her  hu(band,  the  moft  beneirolent  of  men,  and  a  dienitary  of  the 
Church  of  England,  becaufe  he  did  not  believe  in  Calvin's  rcproba- 
tian^  would  infallibly  be  damned.  When  this  charitable  lady  was 
put  in  mind  that  fhe  had  no  rieht  to  judge  fo  harflily  of  the  ftate  of 
thoie  who  differed  from  her,  me  conftantly  replied  in  this  elegant 
phnfe,  ^^  /  bate  ihejlinking  cant  9/  £and$ur/*  The  worthy  Baronet 
feemstobe  of  a  congenial  fpirit.  In  one  point,  however,  we  can 
hardly  agree  with  him.  The  fuming  moderation  of  the  Bifhop  is 
afcribpd  by  him,  to  timidity.  His  Lordfliip,  we  think,  has  never  dif*- 
covered,  and  we  are  confident  that  he  never  will  difcover,  timidity  in 
aflerting  the  truth.  But  of  whom  does  our  author  fuppofe  the  Bilriop 
afraid?  If  the  worthy  Baronet  has  not  lately  read  the  amufin^  and  in- 
ftru6tive  fable  of  a  fly,  proudly  perched  on  a  chariot,  and  rapidly 
driven  along  a  dufty  road,  he  may,  perhaps,  perufe  it  again  with 
advantage. 

However  ftrongly  Sir  R.  like  our  former  female  acquaintance,  may 
•*  hati  thejtinking  cant  $f  candour^**  he  has  evidently  no  averCon  10 
cant  of  another  kind.  ♦*  Should  your  Lordfliip,"  he  fays,  **  feel  any 
degree  of  uneafmefs  on  the  perufal  of  this  epiftle,  you  have  many  com- 
forters at  hand,  whilft  I  myfelf  can  boaft  of  but  few:  I  have,  how- 
ever, the  comfort  of  my  own  confcience,  in  knowing  that  I  have 
aftcd  with  a  fingle  eye  to  God's  glory,  and  not  without  carncft 
prayer  for  his  direftion."  (P.  69.)  This  is,  certainly  a  very  curious 
paflage  in  feveral  cefpe&s.  For  firft,  although  it  is  extremely  ob- 
vious that*  it  muft  be  very  defirable  for  his  Lordfliip,  fliould  he  be  dif- 
turbed  by  our  author's  publication,  to  have  manv  comforters ;  we  aie 
Ibmewbat  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  the  reafon  why  Sir  R.  complains  that 
lie  hioafelf  can  boaft  of  but  few.  His  good  nature,  we  prefume,  makes 
kirn  fympathife  to  deeply  with  the  pain  which  be  fuppofes  his  pam- 
I  ^  phlct 
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phlct  to  hsre  inflided  ob  die  Bifliop's  mind^  that  he  flands  in  need 
of  a  multitude  of  comfottert  to  confole  him  for  having  wotinded  his 
brother's  peace.  But  whatever  occafion  our  author  may  have  for 
many  comfortert,  and  however  few,  in  comparifon  with  the  Biihop^ 
he  may  have  at  hand,  he  hints,  in  police  and  gentle  terms,  that  he  has 
fuch  comforters  as  his  Cordfliip  cannot  have.  How,  indeed,  can  an 
A«ti-Calvinift  have  *^  the  comfort  of  his  own  confcience/'  who  can 
never  be  allowed  to  aft  **  with  a  fingle  eye  to  God*s  glory,"  and  who 
confequently  muft  be  fuppoTed  to  act  ^<  wtthoyt  earneft  prayer  for  hia 
direftion  ?"  Shall  this  conftruftion  of  our  author's  words  oe  deemed 
un&ir  ?  Then  we  fay  that  his  language  in  this  place  has  no  meaning. 
But,  we  beg  our  author's  pardon  ;  it  may  be  only  an  exprcflion  of 
that  *^  humility  of  mind  which,"  Mr.  Overton-  fays,  **  fo  highly 
becomes  the  chara£to  of  Chriftians  in  their  heft  eftate«"  Yet  our 
firft  interpretation  feems  in  perfeft  unifon  with  the  chariuble  ten- 
dency of  the  following  plain  paflage. 

*'  Your  Lordihip  very  properly  recommends  ze;d  to  your  clergy,  and 
more  properly  ftill,  a  zeal  according  to  knowledge,  without  which  it  is 
more  apt  to  exert  itCeif  againft  what  is  truly  praifeworthy,  and  to  become  a 
Mod  ftrftou'tng  the  Churchy  than  in  favour  of  the  dodrines  which  are  ac» 
eordiag  to  godlinefs ;  and  hence  we  ihall  fometimes  find  that  afewoi  the 
regaiUrchrgy  are  quite  alert,  and  all  alive,  when  florming  ih€  tvangelkai 
miadd*  or  the  rnmfmHs  of  Cahim/m,  though  they  appear  Urae  and  quiet 
enough  when  reading  over  the  dirty,  old,  dog^earid  duty,  which  cMies  in  turn 
ma  •fthi  $ld family  bundle.  The  reafon  is  plain  enough :  in  the  ofte  caft 
Hhe  heart  is  earrufi  in  the  hufinefs  \  in  the  other  the  Ikps  only  are  MgagtdC* 
(P.  70.) 

The  learned  Baronet,  not  fatisfied  with  what  he  had  done  in  the 
body  of  his  pamphlet,  has  added  a  poftfcript  of  feventeen  pages,  oxk 
which  we  can  afibrd  to  beftow  but  a  few  fliort  remarks.  The  firft 
recurs  again  to  the  attributes  of  God,  which  he  repcfits,  <^  the  Cai- 
vinift  daures  not  roeafure  by  the  crooked  line  of  his  own  darktntd  mnder^ 
fhM£ng\  but  makes  camd  reafm  know  its  own  place,  and  fubmit  to 
divine  faitb."  By  way  of  puzzling  the  Bifliop,  our  author  begs  him 
to  b\ye  the  queftion,  *<  why  God  ever  permitted  fm  to  enter  into  the 
wwt\A  r*  He  urges  the  cooduA  cf  the  Children  of  Ifrael,  who,  in 
confequence  of  a  divine  command,  fpoiled  the  Egyptians ;  'and  the 
cafe  of  the  forty-two  young  infants,  who  were  torn  m  pieces  by  two 
fhe-bears,  in  conf«quence  of  being  curfed  by  the  prophet  Eliiha. 
Whatever,  on  thefe  points,  may  be  the  Bifhop's  opinion,  it  is  plain 
that  Sir  R*  in-order  to  fecure  his  favourite Calvinifm,  would  willingly 
facrifice  to  atheifts  and  infidels  both  natural  Religion  and  Revelation. 
Perhaps  his  queftion  might  be  properly  enough  anfwered  by  another: 
,  '<  Why  did  God  create  any  free  and  acceuntahU  beings  V*  And  with 
r^ard  to  our  author's  particular  cafes,  if  he  can  really  fee  no  dif- 
fereace  between  thefe  and  that  of  God's  condemning  to  eternal  tor- 
menu  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  for  no  other  reafon  but  that  he 
cheo^  to  do  toti  then  wc  think  that  Sir  R.  is  in  a  very  fair  way  to 

•Mive' 
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«*  live  and  die/'  (as  he  fays,  "  his  bean's  dcfirc  and  prayeif  «,"J 
**  the  rankeft  Enthufiaft^  Caivinifiy  and  'Metbodtft  that  ivgr  ixUitd!^ 

'  (P.  72.) 

Our  author  next  refuities  the  Biftiop's  affirmatiod,  that  "  much 
remains  to  be  done  by  men  themfclves,  before  they  can  have  any  (hare 
in  the  benefits  of  their  Redeemer's  blood."  l^his  do&rine  Sir  R. 
cannot  yet  underftands  and  his  rcafoning  with  regard  to  it  is  thily 
admirable. 

«  lio\x^  any  mah,"  belays,  *'  cah  dt  will  do  ail  this  kucH  in  a  ftalc  of 
faature,  we  are  not  told.  Shojid  your  Lordfhip  reply,  that  the  perfons  you 
mean  have  already  a  trut  and  I'voelyfaib  in  Cbrt/i^  are  already  partakers  of 
the  ^race  of  Cbrijl,  and  the  infpirdnott  of  bis  Spirit',  then,  my  Lord,  1  muft 
fubjoin,  [M  rrv,  reader,  the  con feqaence,]  that  they  are  indeed  juflificd 
believers,  and  fuch  as  are  undoubted ty  in  a  ^te  of  falvation^and  nowhaim 
ibetr  Jbave  in  the  hertefits  tf  their  Redeemer  s  blocd\  confequently^  inft&.dof 
MUCH,  mtbi'tj^  remains  to  be  dee  by  themfehes,  to  procure  what  they  art 
alieady  poiTeiTed  of,  and  that  freely,  without  money  ai  d^Mrithout  price* 
irnlels  yoiir  Lordfhip  c  n  make  it  appear,  that  poflefflng^and  not  p^fiefliogi 
are  one  and  the  fame  thing."     (Pp.  77  and  78.) 

It  is  curious  to  obferve  with  what  niarked  antipathy  Calvtdiftt 
always  fpeak  oi  Jincerity,  This  antipathy  is  as  ftrongly  expreiled  by 
our  aurhor,  as  it  was  by  Mr.  Overton,  l^hus  he  tells  us,  tnat  by  the 
law  of  grace  or  the  gofpel  difpenfdtion,  **  fincerity  of  Endeavour  on 
our  part  is  totally  excluded ;"  and  that  *<  what  is  obtained  by  the 
fincerity  of  our  own  endeavours  can  never  be  reckoned  of  grace»  buf 
of  debt."  **  If  by  the  law  of  the  GoffeW'  he  afterwards  adds,  <*  ba 
meant  a  new  remedical  law,  fuited  to  our  prefent  fallen  ftate,  and 
which  n[iitigates  the  rigour  of  the  moral  law  of  works,  accepting  finu'^ 
rity  injiead  of  perfeSfion^  I  muft  declare^  without  hefitation,  thatneithef 
Scripture  nor  tne  Church  of  England  know  any  thing  of  fuch  a  lawf 
or  fuch  a  difpepfation."'  (Pp.  78,  79.)  This  dodrine,  we  know,  haa 
"the  fandlon  of  great  names,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Mr.  Overton,  Mr.  WiI-» 
berforce,  and  Str  Rich;ird  Hill.  But  had  it  the  fanftion  of  an  angei 
from  Heaven,  it  would  equally  continue  to  be  what  it  is,  a  glaring 
and  palpable  contradidion.  Our  readers  may  fee  our  fentiments  with 
regard  to  it.  Vol.  XV.  Pp.  38Z — 384;  and  we  muft,  without  hejki- 
tfon^  repeat,  that  ^^  it  is  founded  in  a  moft  fhameful  mifconceptioa  ot 
the  very  nature  of  the  Chriftian  difpenfation."  , 

When  the  Btihop  fpeaks  of  "  the  redemption  purchafed  by  the  blood 
oFChrift,"  Sir  R.  fays,  that  his  Lordfhip  might  as  well  talk  of  iN 
sioned  atonementy  or  a  falvation  fnved.  His  reafon  is,  that  •*  not  r#* 
demptiony  but  the  perfons  redeemed^  were  the  objeds  of  Chrift's  pur* 
chafe."  (P.  80.)  This  criticifm  is  by  much  too  refined  and  deep  fof 
us  to  meddle  with.  But  the  Baronet's  obfervations  on  his  Lordlaip's 
affcrtion  that,  throughout  our  Common  Prayer,  "  good  works  arc 
never  repfefented  as  unneceiTary  to  falvation,"  deferve  to  be  infened 
zsajirong  and  favoury  mtfr/r/ of  Calvin ifm.  We  (hall  infert  them^ 
howevet,  without  any  cooiment^  having  fcequentlyi  oa  formtr  cxr- 
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cafions^   made   our  readers    urquainced    v\iih  our  opinion    of  th^ir 
value. 

^  **  And  pray,  my  Lord,  who  ever  faid  ihey  were  fo  ?  I  am  Aire  no  Cal- 
▼tilift« or  «n;^/ig^Wrj//rrftfr/vr  whatever,  would  affirm  any  fuch  thing.  Ihat 
they  have  no  part  in  pr(>ciiring  the  pardon  of*  lin  and  acceptance  with  God, 
(^vUch  is  byjdiib  only  as  apf^ehindhtj^  tbe  righteoufrurfs  of  Cbnf})  every  faith- 
ful minifler  will  conl^antly  maintain  j  but  that  gooJ  works  arc  the  necef- 
lary  fruits  and  evidences  of  lively  faith,  every  found  divine  will  not  only 
admit,  but  will  earneHly  contend  for  them  in  that  view."    (Pp.  80,  81.) 

Our  laft  quotation  from  our  author's  publication  (hall  be  a  pietty 
.  long  one;  exhibiting,  at  large,  his  attachment  to  the  conftituiion  of 
that  Church  of  which  he  proteiles  himfelf  lb  zealous  a  member. 

**  Your  Lordfbip  laments  the  growth  of  fe^aries,  and  that  many  leava 

the  oomraunion  of  the  e4lnl>lithe<l  Church.     But,  if  diflenting  conerega- 

tkiot  increafe,  A  they  certainly  do,  the  true  caufe  often  is,  that  tho^  who' 

are  become  their  rainifiers,  eodd  not  get  ordination  in  the  Church  of  Eng*- 

land,  beeaufe  they  had  not  regularly  taken  Ihcir  degrees  at  the  Univeriity^ 

thoagh  ID  other  refpeds  by  no  means  deficient  in  learning  or  abilities,  tf»^ 

%uell  qualified  by  d'jimgutjhinj^ gjfts  cf  grace  ami  d^mne  kntrnfledge.     And  are 

ooc  iuch  men  as  eminently  fitted  to  preach  the  gofp.l  of  peace  to  a  plain 

country  congregation,  as  ihofe  uho  are  adepts  in  logic,  mathematics  and 

.  algebra,  or  in  all  the  abdnifer  points  of  phil  fophy  ?     But  ihey  have  not 

attended   the  divinity  le6tares.     if  divhixiy  leaves  were  always  U^htres  in  ' 

dwrm/y^  £tbe  Baronet  is  witty  !]  there  might  be  fome  weight  in  this  ob- 

je6tion;  but,  in  general,  what  are  modern  drrinity  ledures,  but  fo  many 

pompous,  dry,  bad  fermons,  'wiihmt /pit if ual  f/vaur,  or  ttiiHicn,  and  often 

withqut  that  name,  which  is  above  every  name,  being  onee  mentioned  ? 

In  fkort,  divinity  ledares  (by  courtely  fo  called),  have  nothing  divine  about 

them."  [Bright  wit  again  !] 

"  It  very  frequently  happens  that,  when  a  young  man  is  pioufly  difpofecl, 
.and  eame&y  wifhes  to  get  into  the  Church,  the  poverty  of  his  parents  cannot 
afibrd  him  a  Univerdty  education  -,  he  devotes  himfelf  to  his  iludies,  and 
lliakes  progrefs  in  the  common  branches  of  learning;  he  applies  for  or- 
ders^ and  brings  tefiimonials  of  his  found  faith  and  exemplary  moral  con. 
dxx€t'i  but  he  is  reje6^ed,  as  not  being  Bachelor  or  Mailer  of  Arts.  Add  to 
this  defed,  he  perhaps  lies  nnder  the  fufpiciou  of  Methodifm ;  or  of  beiug 
tainted  with  CalvinilHc  principles,  in  proof  of  which  he  is  known  to  attend 
thoiewho  are  «!rr/^/z/^//EvANOKLiCAL  Preachers;  or  he  is  an  enthuna£l,\ 
has  been  heard  to  talk  of  inward  feelings,  and  of  the  lo^-e  ofGodfbed  abroad 
in  the  heart -^  or  he  is  fiagular,  precife,  and  rigbtecui  WiTmuch\  to  crown 
all,  h^depredaUs  good^ueris,  and  he  is  held  up  as  an  enemy  both  to  Church  ' 
aftd  State." 

*'  Under  ^11  this  load  of  obloquy,  what  can  a  poor,  injured,  perfec  ulcd 
young  man  do  ?  He  prefers,  and  loves  the  edabliihed  Church,  and  he  tru6s 
that  be  is  called  of  God^  ur,  as  the  Ordination  Otlice  has  it,' that  he  is  i»-  , 
^uewdfy  moved  by  tbe  Holy  Gboft,  to  take  upon  him  the  work  of  the  miniftry. 
Mufi  he  then  bury  bis  talent  in  tbe  eartb,  or  bide  it  in  a  riapkin^  Ht  dares 
not  do  foj  he  ftill  waits  in  hopes  of  epifcopal  ordination,  but  it  cannot  be 
obtained.  Remonftrance  is  of  no  avail.  He  is  excluded.  By  what  law  i 
Jiy  the  law  of  rcafln  [carnal  rcafon]  or  juftice  ?  Nay,  bvrt  by  the  law  of 
Ko  hxixi.  V04,.  XX.  T  ^  power. 
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power.  He  is  invited  to  take  charge  of  a  congregation  an^ong  the  Dif- 
fentersi  Secomt;s  a  minifler  in  that  line,  and  draws  many  afte*^  him  from 
the  Church  to  the  Meeting,  who  never  return  from  the  Meeting  !•  the 
Church-again.*'  (Pp.  86— 89.) 

Thatdiflcnt  and   fchifm  are  too  common  in  the  lartd,  is  a  fad 
which  muft  b/!  equally  acknowledged  and  deplored.     But  how  is  it  to 
be  a^  counted  for  ?  Nit  by  the  mifconduft  o)  our  fpiritual  govern  ^rs 5 
but  firlt,  by  the  vitiated  appetite  of  the  people,  who  prefer  poifoncd 
nonfcnfe  to  v^hwlcA.mc  dodtrine  ;  and  principally,  by  the  countenance 
and  encouragement  of  fuch  Churchmen  as  Sir  R.  Hill,  who  tell  the 
people  that  ii  rs  of  no  importance,  proviVed  they  hear  what  is  good, 
Vhi^rhcr  they  hear  it  in  the  Meeting  Houfe,  or  in  the  Church.     But 
the  Biihops,  according  to  Sir  R.  Hill,  are  pcrfecuting  tyrants,  #h6 
exclude  fron  the  Church  young  men  of  the  moft  "  di(tingui(hing  ^f//i 
of  grace  and  divine  knowUdie J'     Their  LordfhipSy  it  would  fecm,  art 
no  proper  judges^  cf  the  qualifications  of  thefe  pious  young  mso. 
Wiitn  fuch  candidates,  therefore,  apply  to  them  for  ord^rs^  misht it 
not  be  elij>ible  to  have  a  bo;»rd  a|  p  intrd,  confiftinp:  partly  of  Calvi- 
niftic  **  True  Churchmen,"  and  partly  of  avowed  Diflenters,  in  mder 
to  afcertain  their  ^ifts  and  grades?  Of  this  B^ard  Sir  R.  might  be 
conftiiutf^d  prc'fidtnt.     The  Bifhops  wouM  then  be  in  no  danger  of  , 
incurring,  in  this  refpc^Sl  at  le^ft,  the  gudt  of  perfecution,  fince  thcjj 
would  have  nothing  to  do  but- to  lay  their  hands  on  fuch  men  of  inw^i  ' 
ffelings  as  the  Board   had  approved.     There  might,  indeed,  be  feme 
dar.ger  that  the  Cnurch  fhould  be  filled  wiLJi  ignorant  blockheads  and 
Wild  fanatics ;  bul  there  would  be  plenty  oi  >^  fpiritual  favour  an^ 
undion."     Befidcs,  after  all,  what  advantage  cc^n  divines  receive  fjfacD 
what  is  fooliihly  mipalled  2i  learned  education,  fince  in  our  Unher*- 
fities,  the  *'  divinity  leciures^^*'  we  are  pofitlvcly  aiTured,  "  have  nd* 
thing  divitie  abo^t  them  ?** 

But,  when  a  hopeful  young  man  of  fuch  *'  divine  oifts  and  know- 
ledge," is  refufed  by  the  Bifhops,  ^'  what  cr.n  be  do?*'  We  aiirWer^ 
T/uithouthcfitation^  let  him  betake  h  mfelf  to  fome  ufeful  occupatibh,  by 
the  cxercife  of  which  he  may  benefit  the  State,  inftead  of  difturbir^ 
;^n  i  difgracipg  the  (phurch.  But,  fubjoins  our  author,  •*  he  dares  is? 
do  Jo.'*  He  is  not,  however  deficient  in  bojdnefs  ;  for  he  dares  to  bf 
guilty,  not  orily  of  fchifm,  but  of  impudent  and  facrilegious  intr.uiioa 
'  in  the  facred  office.  He  iiill  takes  upon  him,  vviihout  any  authorityj 
that  charader,  which  even  our  S  iviour  himfelf  would  not  affumc  till  ; 
he'  was  regularly  commidloncd  ;  and  this  ufurped  charafler  he  after- 
wards makes  ufe  in  labouring,  to  the  whole  extent  of  his  abilities,  to 
rend  and  tear  in  pieces  the  body  of  Chrift.  Thus  afts  Sir  Richaid 
Ili!V3  **  young  man  cf  grace"  who  trufis  that  he  is  "  tnwardiy  msved 
hy  the  Ho  y  G  ho  fly  to  tah  upon  hitn  the  work  of  the  minijiry  ;"  and  he' 
sfls  with  Sir  Richard's  full  approbation  !  Were  our  atithor  but  half  as 
well  read  as  he  pretends,. in  the  vvritings  of  the  excellent  Biflicp  Jewdlj 
Jie  could  not  be  ignorant  how  widely  he  ha§,  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
re/pcds,  departed  fropi  \]^<i  fTimiUve  prin^ipl^s  pjf  ti^c  Reformcl 
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Church  of  England.  Thefe  principjcs,  as  they  relate  to  the  prefent 
fukje<9,  are  Oiortly  ai^d  p^rfpicuo'ufly  dated  by  Jewell  in  his  Apology. 
We  ftall  copy  the  paffag6  in  which  they  are  contained,  and  leave  Sir 
Richard  Hill  to  meditate,  at  his  leUure,  on  the  ilrikiag  oppofuion  her 
;tween  them  and  his  own.        , 

''  Mifttflrum  kg'i'im}  njocarl  oporUre,  el  rede  atque  or  dine  pr^^ci  Ecclejitx 
"pa:  nemnem  autcm  adfncrum  m\n]fierium  frofuo  arhitrio  et  libidlne ,  foj'e  ft 
htritdere,  (^uo  major  nohis  ah  {ftis  Jit  injuria ^  quihus  mbii  ftepius  tn  ore  efi 
quamafud nos  nib:l orMne,  n'thtl  decinter^  omnia  confuft  ae feriurhate fieri : 
muitt  afud  not  tjfe  facer  data  ^  omnes  ejfe  di£kres,  am?ies  ejfe  inter  pre  tes** 


flarvifi  Hsme^  /^»/?/?'«If  0/ fupplementary  Gleanings^  original  Dramas^ 
i  and  Po^ms  \  Contributions  of  literary  Friends ^  andfeUSi  Re  publico^ 
r  tionSy  including  Sympathy^  a  Poem\  revifedy  corre£iedy  and  enlarged^ 
[  from  the  Eighth  Edition,  By  Mr.  Pratt.  *  3  vols.  8vo.  afcout  164.8 
I    pages.     Phillips.     1805. 

iJJ  EFORE  we  enter  upon  this  work,  we  have  to  make  one  obfer- 
\jy  vation  on  the  claf^  of  wtitings  to  which,  till  cxamine^j,  it  may 
ippuar  to  belong.  We  have  peremptorily  given  our  opinion  hoftilc 
^  ail  compilations  and  book-making.  Fiom  this  general  profcrip- 
iwi  we  do  not  know  of  any  exceptors  we  can  admit,  bcfides  col- 
jftions  fot  the  reading  of  children  and  fchool-boys  \  and  extra&s  from 
oral,  pious,  and  loyal  treatifes  fimplified  to  the  comprehcnfion  of 
le  low  and  ignorant.  ,  All  afTt-mblagcs  of  excerpts  and  quotations 
intended  for  the  perufal  of  perfons  of  edatatiyn,  weconuder  as  mere 
sirafte  of  paper  and  print.  Having  made  thefe  genera}  remarks  on 
bompUations,  wc  with  great  pleafure  declare  that  there  is  much  lefs 
pf  quotation  and  extra6l  in  this  publication  than  the  title  would  lead  . 
I  reader  to  anticipate  ;  and  that  the  greater  part,  whether  the  pro- 
pu^ion  of  Mr.  Pratt  or  his  friends,  is  original. 
\  Our  author  commences  with  fupplementary  gleanings.  He  takes 
^%  ftation  in  Hampihire,  and  gives  a  very  lively  and  agreeable  de- 
pription  of  the  county,  the  city  of  Winchcfter,  and  the  feveral  towns, 
&e  fcenery,  and  manners  of  th^  country.  In  all  the  works  of  Mr. 
rratt  there  prevails  a  fpiiit  of  ardent  and  delicate  benevolence, 
Jirhich  fpeaics  to  the  heart  as  (Irongly  as  his  fenfible  obfervation^ 
l^eak  to  the  head.  Highly  as  we  prize  this  valuable  quality,  we 
fcannot  help  obferving,  that  in  Mr.  Pralt  it  fometimes  operates  to  ex- 
Ccfs,  and  induces  hini  to  beftow  praifcs  upon  books,  and  upon  indi- 
yiduals,  which  cannot  be  allowed  to  the  alleged  extent,  by  the  rigid 
and  impartial  juftice  of  either  literary  or  moral  criticifm.  Nil  admi^ 
Tttri  was  a  maxim  of  one  of  the  founded  judges  and  ablefl:  eilimators 
lof  either  literary  or  moral  criticifm  ;  and  when  received  with  limita- 
lionsj  which  (he  good  f«nfe  of  Horace  evidently  meant,  was  certainly 
^  Ta  •  one 
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one  of  the  moft  falutary  precepts  which  he  delivered.  We  regnt 
that  the  benignity  of  Mr.  Pratt's  heart  repeatedly  leads  him  10  esj 
hibit  authors  of  very  ordinary  talents  and  very  inferior  literary  rcpifc 
tation,  as  persons  of  genius ;  and  that  he  ex&lts  refpedable  but  crku 
mon  moral  charadcrs  into  a  degree  of  perfedion  which  is  rarel 
attained  by  human  nature. 

There  is  a  very  clear  and  concife  outline  of  the  prognefs  of  th 
maritime  towns  of  Hampfhire  in  (hipping,  about  the  fourteenth  an 
fifteenth  centuries.  There  are  feveral  amufing  anecdotes  aboi 
different  kings  of  England.  We  pcrfcAly  agree  with  Mr.  Prati 
eflimation  of  William  Rufus;  but  not  altogether  in  his  opinion.^ 
William  the  Conqueror,  Our  author's  general Juc^ment  upon  tb 
fovereign  feems  to  be  too  much  founded  on  his  am>rening  great  trai 
of  land;  whereas  that  was  not  the  fole  ground  which  WilJiam  1« 
for  appreciating  his  conduft.  Neither  do  we  altogether  agree  with  b 
view  and  eftimate  of  the  conduft  of  Henry  the  Second  in  fubinittift 
for  political  reafons,  to  the  mandates  of  the  Church  ^  we  do  not  «' 
Mr.  Pratt  judee  that  fubmiflion  mean,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
crifice  of  a  wile  and  magnanimous  mind  to  the  neceflity  of  the  tia 
and  therein  we  agree  with  Mr;  Hume  who  has  not  confldcred  c 
fubjeft  without  attention.  •  * 

In  his  account  of  Winchefter,  the  author  confers  a  juft  tribute  of  ^ 
plaufe  on  Dr.  Warton.  Much  of  this  was  well  known  before  j  howen 
{t  is  a  pleaflng  part  of  the  fele<Slion.  Mr.  Mant's  poem,  which  q( 
author  very  highly  praifes,  appears  to  us  the  produ£lion  of  a  go 
claflicaT  fcholar,  well  acquainted  with  verfitication  and  poetical  hi 
tory ;  but  we  cannot  fay  we  difcovered  in  it  thofe  marks  of  genii 
Which  have  ftruck  the  more  delicate  apprehenfmn  of  Mr.  Pratt. 
is  too  much  loaded  with  the  verbiage  of  epithet.  Swift  did  all 
could  to brinaj  founding  expletivef?  into  difrepurc  ;  but\hey  ftill  prev; 
as  niuch  as  if  he  had  not  written  about  Cupid's  purple  ptnUns.  O 
gleaner  condufls  us  to  Rumfey,  and  there  gives  a  very  high  ch 
Tafter  of  the  late  Lady  Patmerfton.  We  next  are  brought  to  tt 
New  Forcft  ;  and  here  the  exquifite  lafte  of  Mr.  Pratt  finds  fuch  an 
pie  fubjcft  for  operation,  that  we  accompany  him  with  very  gr^ 
pleafure.  But  this  plcafure  arifes  from  the  works  of  Mr.  Pratt  nii 
felf,  and  not  from  extrafls  from  Mr.  Gilpin,  or  any  other  writo 
The  writings  of  Mr.  Gilpin  we  xead  with  fatisfaSibn,  but  not  1 
Jicond  hand.  This  foreft  contains  many  rough  and  irregular  cfa 
ra6ters ;  but  we  are  happy  to  find  that  there  are  in  the  falne  nei^ 
1)ourhood  many  perfons  of  great  virtues* ;  and  one  family,  the  S 
and  Counters  of  Shaftfbury  and  Lady  Barbara,  and  a  venerable  t 
htive,  who  refidcs  chiefly  in  London,  by  the  author's  account^  po^ 
fuch  virtues  as  would  refledl  a  luftre  not  only  on  the  foreft  of  Hai 
{hire,  button  the  garden  of  Eden, 

Our  author- made  thefe  remarks  in  17Q9;  In  1804  he 
vifited  the  fame  fcene,  and  continued  his  obfervations  on  the  fa 
from  Hampftirc  he  proceeded  to  W4rwi(?kfliirc,  apd  tool^  a  ftai 
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^erydiffer^nt  from  the  forefl^.  His  view  ofBtrmingbam  is  very  amuijingy 
nterefting,  and  inftrudive.  The  ioformation  refpeAing  the  town 
li/plays  great  induftry  of  enquiry,  the  obfervations  of  a  difcriminating 
lead,  and  a  refpedable  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  value  of  the  objeSs 
f  hich  he  exhibiis.  Hi$  refle£lions  ihew  a  mind  in  feveral  points  not  ' 
ncompetetit  to  the  commercial  political,  and  moral  appreciation  of 
be  circumftances  which  he  is  defer ibing.  When  he  comes  to  War- 
rick caftte  he  prefents  a  copy  of  verfes,  which  convey  an  happy  allu- 
ion  to  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  Danifli  giant.  Towards  the 
gid  of  the  Urd  volume,  our  author  introduces  an  account  of  Britifli 
jkirities ;  and  though  we  do  not  exa£lly  perceive  the  train  of  the  aflb« 

E'ations,  by  which  this  fubje6l  is  introduced,  and  though  we  icnew 
e  iift  of  the  mod  important  inftitutions^very  well  before,  we  again, 
lith  much  fatisfaiSiion,  re-echo  Infant  Afylum,  Magdalen  Hofpital, 
jfarine  Society,  Middleftrx  Hofpital,  and  many  other  names  which 
|aa  never  be  repeated,  without  exciting  the  grandeft  ideas  of  Britifh 
Enevolence.  We  (hould  think  the  critic,  that  would  obje£l  to  the  repe-. 
tion  of  iuch  a  catalogue,  merely  becaufe  it  is  very  well  known,  equally 
tfiidious,  as  a  critic  who  (hould  objefi  to  the  found  of  fuch  Tnfpiring 
lines  as  Crecy,  Poidiers,  and  Agincourt  and  Blenheim,  and  many 
jier  icenes  of  gloiious  vi£lories  by  land,  or  our  fea  warfare  from  the 
jmada  to  the  Nile  ;  or  that  would  obje£t  to  the  introdudion,  even 
lexpcded,  of  fuch  names  as  Bacon  and  Newton,  Shakefpeare  or 
ilton.     The  one  clafs  of  names  equally  attefts  the  national  benevo- 
cc,  as  the  firft  of  the  other  two  refleds  on  the  national  courage, 
rlike  talents,  and  power;  and  the  third  on  national  genius  and 
ifdom.     Enemies,  therefore,  though  we  be  to  compilation,  we  can- 
t  obje£t  to  fuch  paflages,  efpecialiy  in  a  work  which  does  not  profefs 
pufiut  unity  of  defign,  or  of  objed. 

T4ie  fecond  volume  confifts  of  three  productions  in  a  dramatic  form; 
firft  is  entitled  hail  fellow  well  met,  in  five  ads;  its  ob- 
is to  fhew  the.  abfurdity,  infanity,  and  deilrudlivenefs  of  the 
lling  fyftem,  which  was  inculcated  by  the  French  revolution.  The 
c  to  which  this  work  refers,  is  the  clofc  of  the  year  1792,  a  few 
:cks  before  France  declared  war  again  ft  Bt  itaiu .  The  author  informs 
that  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  his  frit  ncl-,  that  there  could  not  be  a 
re  feafonable  time  for  the  publication  tha.;  the  prefent.  From  this 
eral  opinion  we  doubt  not  there  will  be  nun^erous  differ. ters  who 
iU  affert  that  Mr.  Pratt  attacks  doftrints  that  are  no  longer  of  any 
infequence  or  cflSciency  j' we,  however,  are  of  a  quite  contrary  opi- 
on,  and  think  that  the  inlbbordination,  profligacy,  and  impiety  of- 
Cobinifm,  are  now  fully  as  prevalent  as  in  1792.  They  do  not,  in- 
^,  now  operate  in  clubs,  but  in  the  general  tranfadlions  of  fociety. 
srvants  are  much  lefs  obedient  to  their  mafters.  Journeymen  ardently^ 
rm  combinations  for  commanding  thofe  whom  their  ftation  in  fociety 
rally  and  politically  obliges  them  to  obey.  The  lower  claflcs  in 
eral,  fifch  as  mechanics,  retail  tradelmen,  or  fliopkcepcrs,  are 
ich  lefs  rrfpcftful  to  their  fupcriors,  the  gentry  and  nobility. 

T  3  '     There 
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There  is  an  approach  to  a  confufion  of  ranks  and  diftindibna.  '  Evilt 
fo  alarming  td  any  regular  and  well -con  (litu  ted  government  defervlj 
to  be  cxpoled  ;  and  from  Mr.  Pratt  they  have  received  a  very.fair  aM 
'  fevere  expofure,  which  difplays  a  mora!  and  political  refl^ion,  ifndt 
extremely  deep,  at  leaft  juff,  and,  indeed,  obvious  ;  and  the  (harpnefi 
of  farcaftic  powcis  dircdted  to  tht  very  beft  purpofe  of  ridicule.  Th 
fcene  is  chiefly  at  Havre  de  Grace,  but  near  the  clofe  is  very  happily 
changed  for  tlie  new  forcft  of  Hampfliire.  The  following  arc  the  out- 
lines of  the  fable : 

Sir  John  Aircaftic,  a  gentleman  of  the  county  of  Hants,  irt  tJM 
beginning  of  the  French  rcvolurion,  fwallowed  every  aflertion,  idc^ 
and  chimera,  of  the  votaries  of  that  change,  either  in  France  or  Eng 
land,  as  truth  and  Gofpet.  He  inculcated  the  fame  on  his  fervaots, 
whQ  readily  enough  learned  a  lelTon  that  raifed  them  to  equality  wid 
their  mafler.  An  old  widow  fiftcr,  who  had  lived  many  years  witli- 
out  a  fecond  offer,  became  very  much  difcontented  with  the  cortftitd*^ 
tion,  under  which  me  1  not  value  the  cbatms  of  old  and  ugly  wq^ 
men  as  much  as  young  and  beautiful.  The  brother  and  (he  abomi< 
naUijg  England,  fct  out  to  the  blefl'ed  land  of  France,  there  thi 
baronet  and  his  fifter  endeavoured  to  reduce  (hemfelves  and  thd 
fervants  to  a  pcrfift  equality,  and  for  that  purpofe  to'aflimilatc  tot 
to  the  fans  culottes.  When  the  play  opens,  ihcy  had  made  very  gnw 
progreis  in  eftc£ling  their  fcheme.  Sir  John  had  incurred  great  t% 
pence  in  the  execution  of  this  projedl,  and  was  reprefentcd,  by  th 
friendly  deception  of  fomc  old  church  and  king  neighbours  and  rcla 
tions,  a^  having  ruined  his  eftate,  unlefs  he  would  immediately  re 
turn  to  England.  Of  his  fcrvants,  two  untainted  Engliihmen  wcw 
faithful  to  the  mafter.  One  of  thefe  ufed  every  cfFort  to  alluie  Si 
John  to  leave  France,  by  reprcfcnting  the  iniquity  of  the  paffiri 
tranfaSions,  and  the  happinefs  he  might  ftill  enjoy  in  his  native  iHm 
The  other,  by  quoting  to  him  bis  new  ^oftrines,  tried  the  fame  en< 
Steps  had  been  put pofcly  taken  by  his  friends  to  Ceize  thtf  rent  an 
moveaMes  of  his  eftatc.  A  generous  old  farmer  conerned  ft 
his  landlord,  whom,  before  his  infe£lion,  all  had  loved  and  i^eidl 
and  ftill  remembered  with  grateful  and  melancholy  kindnefi,  cam 
over  in  a  fifhing-fmack  to  offer  the  favings  of  a  frugal  and  induftrroiJ 
life  to  relieve  the  wants  of  Sir  John,  and  to  exhort  him  to  return  t 
his  own  country.  Meanwhile  various  circumftances  tended  to  in 
creafc  the  influence  of  fuch  friends.  An  entertainment  was  given,  J 
which  was  to  begin  the  attendance  of  the  mafter, ,  and  wife,  aii 
daughter,  on  the  feivants  of  the  kitchen.  The  fete  as  ufual  wic 
fans  culottes  entertainment,  produced  among  the  revolufion'ifts  a  fceH 
of  drunkennefs  and  uproar,  attended  by  the  groflTcft  indolence  bctht 
Sir  John  ahd  the  ladies.  Two  or  three  church  and  king  getitfcrfih 
relations  of  Sir  John,  and  one  fuifor  to  his  daughter,  perceiving  di 
baronpt  enraged  by  the  condufl  of  the  fervants,  widened  the  breacl 
and  at  length  prevailed  on  him  to  agree  to  a  flight,  of  which  they  W 
prepared  the  means.  An  Englifli  mip  having  been  wrfeckcd  ondl 
coali,  had  gone  to  the  bottom.  Twelve  failora  had  efcap«d  and  readie 
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tlie  Frencb  (hofe  In  the  long  boat,  and  landed  near  Sir  John*s  bouft', 
^hcre  thfey  were  jovfuliy  recognifed  by  the  adherents  of  their  coiin* 
try,  who  were  all  fober,  and  not  fecn  by  the  fans  culotfcs,  who  were 
all  drunk.  Sir  John's  houfc  being  out  of  town,  he  and  his  fr:vnds 
hurried,  unobferved,  to  the  fliore;  thefe'wcre  no  f  oner  embarked, 
than,  mod  fortunate  to  tell,  a  favourable  breeze  immediately  blew 
up  and  conveyed  them  to  England,  where  Sir  John  and  his  loyal  ahd 
patriotic  friends  and  adherents  enjoyed  comf'oit  and  happinefs,  while 
the  fans  cuiotte  fcrvants  were  left  in  France  to  enjoy  the  b'efllngs  of 
equality  and  regicide. 

The  purpofe  of  this  fable,  every  friend  of  order,  civilisation,  vir- 
tue, and  the  Britifh  conftitution,  muft  approve.  It  clearly  fhews  that 
men  are  much  happier  by  adhering  to  the  leffons  of  experience,  thati 
by  following  the  Wild  viuons  of  revolution.  This  truth,  to  be  fure, 
is  not  nettff  but  one  which  is  always  worthy  of  being  inculcated  on  the 
lower  dailies.  We  exhort  the  noblemen,  r"'  :lemen,  and  others,  who 
tccp  footmen,  grooms,  and  butlers,  to  cii  :;..'Ue  this  play  among  thofe 
daUes,  milefs  it  ihould  have  the  good  fortune  to  reach  them  without 

:  any  fuch  aoxiliary  efibrts.   .  Diftributed  among  the  humble  ranks,  it 

I  will  ceruinly  do  moft  important  benefit,  while  perfons  of  tafte  and 
Kterary  talents  muft,  on  the  whole,  be  pleafed  with  the  execution 
The  plot,  to  be  fure,  at  leaft  the  efcape  part,  is  fomewhar  marvellous  j 
that  a  fhip  fhould  be  wrecked  on  a  coadof  the  channel  has  no  marvel, 
that  juft  as  many  ihould  be  faved,  as  with  Sir  John's  adherents  could 
work  and  defend  without  overloading  the  boat,  was  a  nicely-balanced 
mcident.  That  the  wind,  which  isfuppofed  to  have  blown  on  a  lee- 
ihore  when  the  boat  was  (tranded,  ihould  change  to  the  land  fide  at 
the  very  inftant  they  embark,  was  a  cir^umflance  befpeakihg  the 

'  peculiar  gift  of  Providence,  often  exercifed  in  protedting  the  righte- 
ous. We  fhould  therefore  deem  it  extremely  illiberal  to  make  any  cri- 
tical cav.  Is  upon  the  probcbility  of  all  thcfe  coincidences.  -We  do 
think  that  the  fituation  of  Mifs  Airca^le,    her   parents,    the  loyal 

.,  and  patriotic   friends,   adherents,    and  gallant  Britifh  failors,  were 

,  fuch  as  to  admit  of  an  author  to  Jintch  a  point  in  faving  them  ; 
and  if  fuch  means  of  refcue  may  appear  doubtful  to  probability,  they 

I  ail  might  have  happened.  We,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  approve 
of  the  plot.  The  charaflers  are  well  drawn,  well  diverfrfied,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  refpe£live  and  general  purpofes.     The  fentiments,  lan- 

.  puage,  and  manners  of  the  rcvolutionifts,.  are  fufficicntly  charad^eriftic. 
The  fentiments  of  the  loyal  and  patriotic  friends  of  England,  in  ilie 
various  gradations,  are  worthy  of  Englifli  men,  and  minifcrt  the  con- 

.  ccptions,  which  at  once  juft  and  granJ,  our  author  entertains  ot  tlie 
land,  people  and  king  of  Britain.  7'he  account  of  the  progrefs  of  the 
ftcfey  told  by  Lady  Aircaitle  to  a  friend,  illulfrates  at  once  th'-  ad- 
vance of  revolution,  and  exhibits  a  fair  and  favourable  fpecimen  of 
the  compofition.  Sir  Thomas  Steady  afkeJ  her  l^dvlhip  to  what 
lengths  the  Jacobinical  fit  v/as  gone  in  Sir  John  Aircaftleand  his  fc'r-» 
vants,  to  which  (he  aniwers  :, 

T  4  Ladj- 
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LaJy  Jtrcditle.  *'  Almoft  to  our  ruin ;  Vm  afiiamM  to  teli  you  how  &r. 
He  (Sir  John  Aircaflle)  invited  \m  fervants  overirom  England;  and,  on 
(he  evening  of  their  arrival,  addrelTcd  them  thus:  'I  have  (ent  for  you  here 
to  take  off  your  fetters,  to  make  you  free  men  and  free  women,  to  (liare  wilk 
you  my  hou'e  and  fortune,  and  to  partake  the  charm  and  benefits  of  tkis 
land  ofUbeity.  Henceforth  you  *are  my  brothers,  equal  in  ra;ik  and  pre- 
tenfjons.;  I  can  alone  for  the  tyranny  of  the  pafi,  only  by  the  freedom  }0u 
will  enjoy  in  future.     This  is  the  lall  ipomient  of  your  fervitude/ 

Sir  Thomas,     "  How  did  they  take  this  t 

I^dy  jlircastk^  "  At  firft  they  feemed  at  a  lofs  to  underfland  it;  fomc 
'  thought  he  meant  thererein  a  reproach  for  negled,  and  took  this  for  a  t»zh 
tering  way  to  chide  and  difmifs  them ;  others  thought  that  he  was  gone  oat 
of  his  fen-ies.  Not  one  entered  into  his  idea,  in  the  fpirit  of  gravity  with 
which  it  was  broached;  for  though  they  had  heard  tbit  (he  French  weiv 
committing  all  manner  of  exceffes  about  liberty,  their  notions  were  fb  con- 
fined, their  fears  and  hate  fo  (Irong  of  the  French  (hemfclves,  that  thegreatefl 
inftance,  perhaps,  they  could  poflibly  give  of  their  attachment  to  their  maA 
ter  and  the  family,  was  trufting  themfclves  in  this  country;  and,  indeed, 
one  of  them  (your  favourite,  and  whofe  fidelity  is  fiill  uncorrapted,  true 
Ned  the  butler,  the  honefl  fellow  whohas  jufl  left  the  room)  reprefented 
that  he  had  been  the  infligator  of  the  fervants  undertaking  the  voyage, 
thinking  the  good  family  had  got  into  fome  hobble  in  France,  and  might 
be  refcued  out  of  the  jaws  of  the  French  parlez  vous,  by  (heir  joint  e^ 
forts,  elfe  he  (hould  not  have  invTted  them  to  come  over,  for  that  he  neither 
liked  (he  country  nor  the  people ;  and  that  fo  far  from  living  amongft  them, 
or  becoming  one  of  their  gang,  he  would  die  as  he  was  born,  a  true  Britidi 
fubje^. 

Sir  Thomas.  **  I  always  remarked  in  that  fellow  one  of  ihofe  mindi  and 
underftandings,  which  preclude  the  nccefiity  of  education,  to  jjrivc  either 
grace  or  energy  to  vi.tue.     But  my  poor  friend,  how  ended  this  folly? 

Larfy  /^ircastU.  "  The  liberty  ajlowed  them  of  being  ufeiefs,  notwitb- 
ftanding  thefe  all u ranees,  fat  awkward  upon  them  a  long  time;  they  could 
not  eafily  forget  that  they  had  been  educated  to  induflry,  tiiat  (hey  had 
^  long  ferved  one  of  the  bed  of  mailers;  or  that  they  had  derived  their  bap- 
pinefs,  no  lels  than  their  livelihood,  as  a  virtuous  elfed  of  thofe  honcft 
caufes.  Some  of  tliem  mechanically  purfued  the  bufinefs  of  the  day;  tiD, 
in  the  end,  the  influence  of  furrounding  examples,  tlie  habit  of  feeing  hooeft  ' 
fervitude  exchanged  for  rapacious  indolence,  or  a^live  fedu^ive  wicked- 
ncfs,  and  the  frequent  inftances  of  violated  virtue,  of  murdered  innocence^ 
and  every  other  abomination  againft  decency,  nature,  rcfij^ion,  and  the  laws, 
and  all  thefe  again  fan^lioned  by  Iheir  infatuated  maircr,  who,  although  a 
priloner  in  his  gouty  chair,  refuted  the  leaft  fervice,  and  even  received  the 
help  he  was  obliged  to  accept,  from  Ned  and  the  fteward,  thanklefsly,  all 
this,  I  ^Ay,  obliterated,  by  degrees,  the  fenlc  of  what  they  fliould  be,  the 
memory  of  what  they  had  been,  and  reconciled  (hem  at  latl  to  the  madueff 
of  the  times.  I'hey  are  now  almofl  as  diftracied,  as  worthiefs  as  Sir  Jobo 
willies  them  to  be. 

Sir  Thomas.  '*  And  this  i$  the  boaded  freedom  for  which  fo  much  trci- 
fure  has  been  ])urioined  !  fo  much  guiltlefs  blood  (lied!  for  which  the 
jblamelefs  ruler  of  the  realm  was  martyred,  and.  his  haplefs  family  deitroy- 
ed!!!  Honefl  people  are  conflrained  to  hide  their  affedlions,  and  their 
mpd  honourable  atlaehments,  in  holes  and  corners;  and  all  the  virtues  of 

the 
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the  land  havel>een  forced  to  emigrate;  while  under  the  (pecioos  nanaet  of 
prntriotifm,  heroifm,  and  republicanifnij  with  the  maieftic  fovereignty  of  tiM 
people,  afTaffination,  murder,  facrilece,  and  every  other  crime,  go  free,  nay. 
are  rewarded.  In  the  French  revolution,  my  lady,  the  proverb  is  falfified : 
**  A  good  beginning"  has  there  degenerated  in  progrefs,  and  mud  be  ac- 
curfed  in  the  end.  Let  us  haflen  then,  my  firiend,  to  the  country  where 
integrity  may  aflert  itfelf,  and  where  only  turpitude  need  to  fhon  the  day." 

From  both  the  quotations  and  remarks  we  have  made,  we  doubt 
not  that  our  loyal  and  patriotic  readers  will  all  join  with  us  in  praifing 
the  ohjcEL  and  principles  of  the  work;  we  alfo  think,  with  certain 
limitations  and  exceptions,  that  it  will  be  received  by  literary  readers 
as  a  good  dramatic  tale.  In  that  view  we  think  well  pf  it  on  the 
whale ;  and  we  declare  it  a  really  fatisfafiory  pr6of  that  the  genius 
of  Mr.  Pratt  is  ftill  undiminilhed,  and  perfefily  competent  to  efforts 
of  originality,  as  fuch  would  we  always  wifh  to  receive  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Pratt. 

The  next  continuous  piece  that  we  encounter,  is  by  no  means  ori- 
ginal  in  fubje3,  though  new  in  plan ;  it  is  an  attempt  to  dramatife 
'  the  famous  nut  brown  maid  of  Prior.  We  mull  candidly  tell 
the  author,  that  when  a  work  of  diftinguiOied  aiid  admired  genius  * 
comet  from  fome  eminent  pen  in  a  fpeciSc  form  or  (hape,  it  is  by  00 
means  fafe  for  another  to  try  to  change  that  form  and  fhape.  If  any^ 
man  were  to  propofc  to  new  model  Pope's  Effay  on  Criticifm,  or 
Gulliver's  Travels,  we  (hould  not  think  the  attempt  prudent  or  prac- 
ticable; t>oth  have  amufcd^  delighted,  and  infirufled  the  world  for 
near  a  century  as  they  are ;  and  we  doubt  if  any  changes  would  make 
them  pleafe  and  inilrufl  more  than  in  the  prefent  arrangement.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  Henry  and  Emma.  Prior  rendered  the  alleged 
difficulties  of  Henry,  and  the  united  diGntereftednefs,  gencrofity,  and 
magnanimity  of  Emma,  fo  ftrikingiy  pifiurefque  and  impreflively 
pathetic,  that  no  other  difpofition  could  improve  the. fame  tale.  The  * 
produ&ion  difplays  tafte,  fancy,  and  ingenuity ;  but  the  reader  en- 
ters into  neither,  as  applicable  to  the  iiory  of  Henry  and  Emma ; 
and,  in  faQ,  this  dramatic  effufion  contains  fcarcely  any  of  the  ex- 
quifite  dialogue  between  the  youth  and  the  maid  which  Prior  fo  ad- 
mirably winds  into  the  final  devclopement. 

The  next  performance  is  an  extremely  well-contrafted  piQure  of  * 
exceflive  heat  and  exceffive  coldnefs  of  affeaion.  The  compared  fub- 

{'cfts  are,  an  emaciated  lord,  and  a  furious  Welfh  baronet.  Their  inter- 
erence,  fimation,  and  circumftances,  very  fuliy  illuftratc  thefe  op- 
pbfites. 

With  this  performance,  intitled  Fire  and  Froft,  the  fecond  volume 
concludes. 

The  third  volume  is  devoted  to  poetry ;  many  of  the  pieces  are 
pretty^  and  fome  of  them  pathetic ;  but  the  volume  contains,  like  a 
pan  of  the  firll  that  we  mentioned,  a  great  deal  too  much  of  the  pane-  , 
gyric,  much  of  which  the  world  knows  very  well  to  be  exaggerated, 
and  will  not  take,  on  Mr.  Pratt's  word,  when  contrary  to  fa3  and 
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cflablinicd  Opinion ;  and,  if  they  do  not  know  (he  parficiilart,  thcjr 
Will  wail  for  examination.  For  our  parts)  though  Mr.  Pratt,  in  his 
notes  to  the  poem  of  the  Phyfician,  introduces,  in  verbofe  lifts,  alraoft 
half  the  praclitioners  in  town,  and  would  make  them  all  great  men,  we 
do  not  think  they  all  are  or  Can  be  great-men.  In  every  profefiion* 
learned  as  welt  as  unlearned,  the  profeflional  charaQer  is  roedio- 
erity ;  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  authors.  It  is  vain  to  fet  a  man 
down  for  a  genius,  merely  becaufe  he  has  fcraped  materials  for  tranf- 
routing  eveif  into  ufeful  books. 

The  Poef  s  Cottage  is  dedicated  to  Dr,  Mavor,  to  whom  the  author 
fcems  to  be  indebted  for  friendly  efforts,  which  the  warm  heart  of 
Mr.  Pratt  has -received  with  ardent  gratitude.  Two  or  three  poems 
jo!l6w  on  feveral  fons  of  that  gentleman.  The  verfes  are  pretty;  but, 
as  we  do  not  know  the  youths  in  queftion,  we  can  be  no  judges  of  the 
applicability.  Verfes  to  piftures  in  Warwick  caftle  praifc  the  paint- 
ings of  that  manfion  as  through  the  expreflion  fuperior  to  the  works 
of  Raphael  and  Titian'  Another  poem  appearing  to  be  the  produ3ion 
of  Dr.  Mavor,  intitled  the  Counfels  ot  AfTcQion,  difplays  lafte,  vir- 
tuous and  religious  fentiments,  and  is  prefented  in  good  verCfication« 
Some  of  the  other  poems  that  follow,  fee;n  to  turn  oh  perfonai 
circumRances,  and  fomc  benefits  received  by  the  author.    Various 

,  fhort  eA'afions  follow,  and  bring  us  to  the  event  of  a  chancery  fuit. 
Mr.  Andey,  we  are  afraid,  has  fo  much  exhaufied  the  law* as  a  rubje£l 
of  wit  and  fatire,  that  we  do  not  foon  expeS  future  competitors  who  will 
raife  fuchamufement  and  entertainment  as  proceeded  from  John  a  Gud- 
geon and  John  Gull.  The  Modern  Hercules  is  a  produftiou  of  inge- 
nuity, fenfe,  and  refleflion,  in  correft  and  fluent  verfe.  In  a  few 
tines  arc  contained  a  handfomc  well-turned  coniplimeut  to  Mr.  Phil- 
lips the  bookfeller.  A  Soliloquy  on  Hampton  Court,  introduces  an 
aliufion  to  the  celebrated  ftory  of  Wolfey.  On  Dr.  Thornton's  Bo- 
tany we  have  never  delivered  any  critical  opinion,  and  therefore  (hall 
not  at  prefent  declare  our  acquiefcence  with,  or  diflcnt  from,  the  au-. 
tlior's  panegyric.  A  poem,  imitlcd  Edward  and  MA i Ida,  is  a  pretty 
enough  delcription,  but  deficient  in  fimplicity.  The  Ploughman  fo 
Stout,  of  Mr.  Pye,  meets  us  with  great  pleafure;  We  hail  the  vi- 
gour of  genius  which  fuccefsfully  expofed  the  abfurdity  of  German 
wonders ;  the  playfulnefs  of  humour  which  invented  at  once  fo  laugh- 
able and  fo  probable  a  tale,  and  preferving  the  imitation  throughout, 
marked    the  flriking    contrail  of   improbability  and   probability  bc- 

'  tween  the  fate  of  Alonzo  and  Roger.  After  this  produtlion  of  Mr. 
Pye,,  are  introduced  fome  pretty  and  pathetic  poems  by  his  daughter. 
Who  appeal's  to  have  inherited  the  family  genius.  There  follow  feve- 
ral poems  from  Dr.  Mavor,  which  are  good  compofition  and  verfe, 
and  abound  in  juft  n^oral  refleftions.  From  the  poems  which  Dr. 
Mavor  botn  receives  and  writes,  we  are  led  to  believe  he  is  a  worthy 
and  benevolent  man.  There  is  a  poor,  vulgar,  contemptible  joke 
about  a  Caledonian  loufe,  of  which  any  refpeAable  Scotchman  would 
rather  be  the  (ubje6l  than  the  authoft     It  is,  befides,  a  moft  bungling 
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^verlfon  of  Sancho  Pancho's  experiment  in  tbe  boat  on  the  Ebro. 
There'  is  a  molt  extravagant  and  fulfome  enlogium  on  the  EbH  of 
Moira;  certainly  a  benevolent,  gallant,  and  accompli  (bed  nobleman; 
but  certainly  not  fuperior  in  talents  to  our  leading  politicians,  and  to 
the  higheft  much  inferior.  The  following  poems  are  fo  (hort,  thit 
they  require  or  admit  no  charafler.  The  poems  of  M.  Dallas 
are  well  coippofed,  and  in  good  verfe.  In  a  great  nun^ber  of  others, 
our  author  adheres  to  fimilar  fliortnefs  of  efltifion.  There  is  a  decent; 
efTay  on  Horace's  idea  of  a  country  eflate.  It  is  impofliblj^  to  follow^ 
in  detail,  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  pieces ;  we  (hall  therefore'obferve,  ib 
general,  that  the  writers,  without  exhibiting  in  thofe  curfory  eflays, 
either  fancy,  or  force,  or  the  tendernefs  of  pathos,  write  Englifh 
vdrfe  with  fluency  tfnd  accuracy.  John  and  Dame,  or  Edigland  ver« 
fus  Buonaparte,  is  very  well  adapted  to  its  obje61,  and  likely  to  prb« 
duce  much  good  to  the  lower  orders  in  the  fame  way  that  benefit  was. 
effeded  by  Thomas  Bull  to  his  brother  John  Bull,  in  a  famous  traft 
written  in  November  1702.  The  lafl  poem  is  upon  Sympathy,  which 
we  really  have  only  looked  over  without  much  analyfis  or  eftimat^.^ 
Perhaps  it  may  fome  time  cortie  dire£lly  before  us,  when  it  ihall  have 
critical  juftice.  On  the  whole,  in  thefc  three  volumes  of  Mr.  Pratt, 
by  far  the  befl  is  the  fecond;  and  of  that  the  dcama  upon  equality. 
The  fecond  volume  evinces  livelygeniusdirefled  to  the  higheft  purpote. 
The  firft  abounds  in  important  knowledge  and  judicious  reflection. 
The  thjrd,  being  a  colleflion  Irem  fuch  a  number  of  hands,  can  have 
no  appropriate  charafler;  and  we  think  that  beflowing  the  due^raife 
on  various  parts  of  the  third,  yet,  on  the  whole,  both  in  ability  and 
intefeft,  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  firft  and  fecond.  But  taking  the 
produ3ion  all  in  ail,  in  its  three  volumes,  we  declare,  that  after 
charging  the  defr3s  there  appears  to  us  to  remain  a  great  balance  of 
excellencies  in  the  Harveft  Home  of  Mr.  Pratt;  that  it  is  worthy  of 
its  author,  and  abounds  in  pleafure  and  amufement,  which  are  no( 
farely  accompanied  by  utility  and  infiru3ion. 
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THIS  IS  a  very  able  and  valuable  pamphlet.  The  q'icftion  of 
which  it  treats  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  moft  important 
which  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  the  times  prefent  for  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  enlightened  patriot  and  ftatefman.  Tt  is  not  a  quef** 
tioti  of  flight  or  temporary  moment,  which  may  be  decided  cither 
way  without  much  inconvenience;  but  of  tranfcendent  magnitude, 
arid  of  permanent  interefl,  the  determination  of  which  muft  zffeQ.  the 
vtry  fundamental  principles  of  our  venerable  conftitut'ion,  both  in 
Chi/rch  and  State.  The  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  it  muft  be 
allowed,  have,  within  the  prefent  reign,  and  cfpeciaily  duringr  the 
latter  years  of  it,  experienced  fipgular  tendernefs  and  favour.    They 
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are  not,  however,  yet,  it  appears^  contented  }  and  nothinfi;,  it  wouM 
fceis,  will  facisfy  them  but  a  total  abolition  of  thufe  (alutary  re^* 
firaints  which  the  wifjom  of  our  anceftors  thought  iniiifpennbly  ne« 
ceflaiy  tpprotcft  the  ftablljty  of  ourProtcftant  cftabliftinicnts/  We^ 
for  our  part,  take  no  delight  in  reviving  unpleafant  recoUedione, 
which,  we  hvartily  wiih,  could  be  buried  in  eVerlafting  oblivion. 
But  when  the  claims  and  pretenfions  of  any  fct  of  men  are  not  only 
conftant  and  clamorous,  but  boundlcls,  the  moft  charitable  and  good- 
natuied  difpofition  may  be  peraiitttd  to  inquire  on  what  grounds 
fuch  men  expe£t  to  have  their  claims  and  pretenfrons  acceded  to. 
What,  then,  have  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  done  to  merit  a 
farther  extcnfion  of  their  privileges  ?  Have  they  been,  lately,  diftin- 
guiihed  by  gratitude  for  the  favours  which  they  have  already  re- 
ceived, by  afFeSion  for  their  Protcftant  brethren,  by  attachment  to 
their  country,  and  by  loyalty  to  their  Soveieign  ?  Their  belt  friends 
will  hardly  venture  to  advance  fuch  a  pica  in  their  behalf.  It  is  na^. 
tural,  however,  for  themfelvcs,  perhaps,  to  urge  their  demands  (or 
what  they  are  pleafed  to  call  Emancipatisn^  a  name  under  which  they 
tacitly  include  the  whole  political  power  of  the  kingdom,  together 
with  the  legal  eftablifhment  of  their  religion,  if  not  a  complete  dif-  ' 
folution  of  thejr  connection  with  the  Britiib  empire.  But  that  a 
arty  fliould  be  found  in  the  Imperial  parliament  who  declare  them- 
ielves  |iot  only  willing  but  forward  tp  comply  with  thefe  demands^ 
may  well  excite  a  furprize.  That  the  bccich  of  bifhops,  the  ap^ 
pointed  guardians  of  our  Proteftant  Church,  fhould  exhibit  even  a 
SINGLE  individual  of  this  defcription,  muft  excite  aftonifhment, 
But  we  are  not  greatly  alarmed  on  the  fubjeft.  There  yet  remains 
in  this  country,  among  pcrfons  of  every  denomination,  a  fufHcient 
portion  of  native  good  fenfr',  of  patriotic  concern  for  the  profperity 
of  the  einpire,  of  enlightened  zeal  for  ihe  interefls  of  the  Prntcftant 
faith,  and  even  of  regard  for  the  Infli  Catholics  themfelvcs,  to  pre* 
vent  the  fuccefs  of  a  meafure|  which  is  pregna.it  with  the  moft  mif- 
chievous  and  blafting  eflrcfls.  The  moft  exalted  and  venerable  Per- 
fonage  in  the  nation  is  known  to  be  decidedly  againft  it.  The  great 
roinifter  now  at  the  head  of  his  Majcliy's  councils,  whatever  may 
have  been,  at  a  former  period,  his  fcntiments  with  regard  to  ir,  muft 
fee  it,  at  prcfent,  we  are  fully  perfuaded,  in  its  proper  li^iht ;  and  he 
is  not  a  man  to  he  frightened  or  bullied  into  any  meafure  which  does 
not  meet  with  his  entire  and  deliberate  approbation.  Mr.  Pitt  has 
abundance  of  reafon  to  know  ihat  he  poffrffeSjwhat  he  fo  well  deferves^ 
the  confidence  of  the  country^  a  confidence  of  which  no  petty  tndi/cretion 
or  trivial  mi/carriage  will  ever  deprive  him.  But  he  will,  we  feel 
confident,  not  cenfure  us  for  reminding  him,  that  the  safety  qp 
THE  United  Protestant  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land IS  AN  object  of  paramount  AND  ESSENTIAL  IM- 
PORTANCE, an  attack  upon  which  muft  overfet  any  minifter,  and 
might  even  endanger  the  throne.  The  temperate  and  fcnfiblc  publi- 
£at\pn  before  us  commences  thus : 

«'  As 
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*'  As  (he  meafurc  of  Catholic  Enianci|)ation  (if  we  may  believe  pubfic 
Teport,)  is  to  be  brouj^t  forward  during  the  prelent  ('ellion  of  Parliametit, 
it  would  be  criminal  in  the  friends  of  the  prefect  e{iablil))ment  in  Church 
and  State  any  lunger  to  prcCcrvc  a  prudential  lilence,  and,  by  lb  doing,"  to 
enable  niirrepretentntiuo,  and  the  intrigues  of  party,  to  prevail  over  truth 
and  the  conltilurion."  • 

"  I  thai!  not  attempt  to  urge,  to  it.^  fupporters,  the  danger  of  agitating 
fuch  a  qu4fition  in  the  prefcnt  Uale  of  the  empire,  or  anticipate  the  imme- 
diate confequences  [which]  the  difcudion  may  have  upon  the  tranquillity  of 
Ireland;  nor  (hall  1  advert  to  the  weli-kwrwn  scrtijiles  of  a  nioft  exalted  Pcr- 
fonage  upon  the  lubject,  bciaui'e  1  am  fully  aware  what  little  cfl'eci  cou- 
fiderations  of  dehcac)  or  [of]  policy  can  have  ujH)n  (he  condu^  of  men, 
if  they  can  be  fuppoied  to  h:»ve  the  noble  defign  in  view  of  embarraffing . 
the  King's  government,  and  of  alienating  the  mind^  of  his  Catholic  fub^ 
jeds  in  Ireland.'* 

•*  But  there  are,  no  doobt,  many  who  have  efcaped  the  vortex  of  party* 
and  refu fed  blindly  to  (ubmit  their  underilaitdingji,  upon  fo  important  afub* 
je£l,  lo  the  fole  guidance  of  others.  To  luch  honell  and  conlcientiousmeii 
die  following  pages  are  mod  humbly  fubmitted."    (Pp.  5,  6.) 

The  pamphlet  is  divided  into  four  fffiions,  in  the  fii;ft  of  whicb 
the  author  ftates  his  precife  ideas  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  tA 
the  mode  by  which,  in  his  opinion,  it  is  to  be  efFe<9ed,  Catholic 
Emancipation  he  conceives  to  be  ^<  a  difpenfation  of  thofe  who  pro<* 
ftfs  the  Rom^n  Catholic  reli|;ion  from  the  ncceflicy  of  taking  the 
oaths  of  fupremacy  and  abjuration,  and  of  making  and  fubfcribing 
tlie  declaration  annexed  to  them.*'  It  includes,  he  thinks,  **  an  ex* 
clufive  privilege,  to  men  of  that  communion,  to  fit  and  voit  in  the 
two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  and  to  fill  the  higheft  offices  of  the  empire, 
without  taking  thofe  test  oaths,  which  every  Prote/iant^  m  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  is  now  obliged  to  fwear  before  he  can  become  a  fe- 
nator,  or  (ill  any  of  the  higher  employments  under  the  government." 

(P-  7-) 

It  is  known  to  all  that,  in  17931  an  a<£l  was  pailed  in  the  Irifli 
ParUament,  which,  at  that  time,  was  univerfally  underftood  to  have 
emancipated  the  Irifh  Catholics,  by  rendering  them  eligible  to  evtry 
office^  whether  civil  or  military,  thofe  only  excepted  which  are  ex- 
prefsly  fpccifi^d.  By  this  aft  they  cannot  fit  or  vote  in  either  houf^ 
of  Parliament,  nor  can  they  hold  or  exercife  the  following  trufts : 
thofe  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  other  chief  governor;  Chancellor  or 
Keeper;  Trcafurer;  Chancellorof  the  Exchequer ;  Judges;  Mafter 

.  of  the  Rolls ;  Secretary  oi  State ;  Prrvy  Seal ;  Teller  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, or  Auditor  General ;  Lieutenant-governor^  or  Cuftos  Ro- 

.  tulorum  of  counties  ;|  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  other 
chief  governor ;  ^rivy  Counfcllor  ;  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  5 
Mafter r in  Chancery;  Provoft  or  Fellow  of  Trinity  college ;  Poft- 
ma(lef*general ;  Mafter,  and  Lieutenant-general  of  the  ordnance ; 
Commander  in  chief  s  General  on  the  ftaft*;  Sheriffs  and  fub-ftie- 
riffs  of  counties ;  and  officers  in  corporations.  From  thefe  employ- 
ment^  every  pcrfon  is  excluded,  <*  unless,"  fays  the  afl,  "  hejhall 

havi 
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have  taieHy  madt  And fubfcriUd  the  oaths  and  declarations 9  andpnformti 
the  Jevoral  requifites^  which  by  every  law  heretofore  madey  and  tmv  of 
forcey  are  required  to  enable  any  per/on  to  Jit  andvote^  or  to  hoU^  exercife^ 
mod  enjoy  the  f aid  offices  refpeSiivelyJ* 

The  Emancipation  01  the  Irifh  Catholics,  our  author  conceives, 
will  l>e*accoippli(beci  by  a  repeal  of  this  claufe  ;  which  wVi  give  them 
a  dirpcnfacion  from  the  neceffity  of  taking  the  oaths,  and  of  making 
and  fubfcribing  the  declaration  contained  in  the  Irifh  %dt  2d  Anne, 
chap.  14.  The  Englijb  Catholics  muft  alfo  be  emancipated  by  re* 
pealing  all  the  dUabling  ftatutcs  ftill  in  force  againft  them.  Our  au- 
thor is  aware,  he  fays,  that  other  oaths  will  be  framed  >  for  the  Ca- 
tholics. But  the  oaths  of  fupremacy  and  abjuration,  thofe  bul- 
warks of  our  prefent  conftitutlon  in  Church  and  State,  mud  be  dif- 
pcnfed  with,  if  any  emancipation  be  ferioufly  intended.  Obfcrvc, 
then,  the  grofs  abfurdity  that  will  follow,  unlefs  the  oath  of  fiipre- 
Aacy  be  aboliflied  altogether :  <^  Every  Protefiant  will  be  obliged  to 
jfwear^  what  none  of  them  attempt  to  deny^  that  the  King  is  ^e  fu- 
prtme  head  of  the  Church  as  well  as  of  the  State  \  while  every  Ro^ 
0ian  Catholic  in  the  empire  will  be  legalised  in  bis  denial  of  the 
Kind's  ecclefiaftical  fupremacy,  and  exempted  from  all  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  a  pretmunire^  to  which  every  Proieftant  will  be  iUll  left 
liable."    (P.  II.) 

*'  By  our  prefent  conftitution/'  fays  the  aathor,  '*  the  Church  and'State 
are  fo  infeparably  connected,  that,  1  apprehend,  it  would  be  impoffible  to 
Icparale  them  without  dedroyjng  bolh.  Indeed  it  baid  been  doubted  whe* 
Iber  it  be  in  the  power  of  Piariiament  to  repeal  the  ucts  of  fupremacy >  any 
more  than  it  could  the  Great  Charter.  Eyen^ Queen  Marv  (big^t  and  ty- 
rant as  ihe  was)  did  not  venture  (o  do  it,  but  granted  disjitnsauont  from  the 
<te.ths  enjoined  by  them."    (Pp.  13,  1'^.) 

It  was  owing  to  their  fenrfe  of  the  mutual  dcpendance  of  the 
Church  and  State  upon  each  other,  that,  at  the.revoiuiitjn,  our  an* 
ceftors  carefully  excluded  Roman^  Catholics  from  political  power, 
by  framing  the  prefent  oaths  with  fuch  precifion  of  language 
that  no  ingenuity  could  evade  them.  Our  anceftors  "  well  knew," 
continues  this  writer,  *'  that  fincere  Roman  Catholics  muft  prelcr 
their  own  fiith  to  the  refotmcd  ;  and,  believing  it  to  be  the  nature  of 
than  to  wifli  to  bring  over  others  to  his  own  opinions  in  religion  and 
politics,  they  were  aware  that  the  ufa  that  Roman  Catholics  would 
make  of  power,  would  be  to  fet  up  their  e(labli(hmenton  the  ruins  of 
protcflantifm.  They  had  been  taught,  by  woeful  experience,  that  a 
prince  of  that  perfuafion,  of  moral  condud  iri  other  refpedls,  and  of 
no  very  mean  abilities,  could  be  induced  to  break  his  coronation  oatb^  at 
the  iniUgatioq  of  his  bigotry  and  his  father  confeflbr ;  and,  as  they 
preferred  liberty  and  the  reformed  religion  to  popery  and  arbitrary 
government,  they  determined,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  to  take  care  that 
thofe  who,  in  after  times,  were  to  make  laws  for,  and  to  govern  their 
^cfcendeiits^  (Jiotild  firft  give  a  pledge  of  their  attachment  to  the 
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Church  and  the  State,  by  a  conformity  to  thofc  principles  of  religion 
which  they  conceived  to  be  the  only  Security  ^>r  their  liberties  in  this 
•world,  and  the  moll  rational  mode  of  attaining  felicity  hcfeafcer,** 


(Pp.  14.  15) 


It  was  on  this  principle  that  they  framed  the  prrfent  oaths  of  fu* 
premacy  and  abjur.itiun,  and  the  declaration  annexed,  as  solsmk 
TESTS,  to  be  required  of  all  thofc  who  were  to  be  cntrufted  with  the 
making  of  laws,  or  with  the  adminillration  of  the  jiovernment.  With 
thefc  tcfts  the  Engliih  advocates  of  the  Infti  Catholics  will  venture  to 
advi(V  his  Maj-fty  and  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  to  dihenfe.  They 
will  venture  to  propofe  that  to  George  III.  which  coft  James  11.  his. 
crown  :  and  to  guar i  a^ainft  which  the  prefent  royal  family  was  ori- 
ginally called  to  the  throne  of  thi:fe  realms. 

The  evil,  however,  will  not  ftop  here.  The  complete  emancipo'' 
tion  of  the  Proteftant  Diffcnters  is  neceffarlly  conne£lcd  with  that  of 
the  Cltholics.  For,'with  what  face  can  thbfe  privileges  be  refufed  to 
th'  former,  whith  arc  granted  to  the  latter  \  **  When,"  as  oiir  author 
obferves,  *^  the  repeaiirs  ef  Jlatutes  2ind  ^ifpthifers  wiih  oaths ^  have  re- 
moved every  impediment  to  political  power  which  (lands  in  the  way  of 
their  Catholic  friends  in  bbih  countries — furtly  they  will  not  flopi 
there.  Upon  what  pretence  of  policy  or  juftic(i  will  they  fnfFer  the 
tcft  and  corporation  lawstoexift  in  force?  M'hat  have  the  Dill'enter^ 
/fl/^/y  done  to  remier  thfcm  unworthy  of  the  notice  of  thefc  p'hilofo- 
phical  innovators  ?  Surtly,  fome  liberal-minded  man  xvill  rife  in  Par- 
liament, and  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  tht  dft  of 
13  Charles  II.  flat.  a.  cap.  I.  commbnlyr  called  the  Corporation  AS  : 
the  25  Car.  II.  cap.  2,  commonly  called  the  Teft  Act :  that  claufe  of 
7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  34.  which  provides  that  no  Quaker  (hall  have 
any  office  or  place  of  profit  under  the  government :  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  4I 
and  that  part  of  hg  Geo.  III.  which  relates  to  endowed  fchools  and 
colleges."     (Pp.  16,  17.) 

To  fuch  philofophical  innovators,  and  philanthropic  difpenfers 
with  oaths  which  form  the  barriers  of  our  prefent  conftitution, 
our  author,  with  great  propriety,  recommends  the  following  ad- 
mirable refleflions  by  Dr.  South. 

*'  Some,  indeed,  account  it  the  very  fpirit  of  policy  and  prudence, 
where  men  refufe  to  come  up  to  a  law,  ro  m^ke  the  Iqvj  come  dtKvn  to  them, 
and,  for  their  Co  doing,  have  this  infiillible  recompence,  that  they  are  \\o\. 
at  all  the  more  loved,  but  much  the  lefs  feared,  and,  which  is  a  Cure  con- 
fequence  of  it,  accordingly  respected.  But,  believe  it,  it  isarefolute  te- 
nacious adherence  to  well-chofen  principles,  that  adds  glory  to  greatnefs, 
and  maken  the  face  of  a  governor  fliine  in  the  eyes  of  tfiofe  who  fee  and 
examine  his  actions.  Dlsoheditnce,  if  complied  "ivith,  is  irtfinitely  encroaching^ 
mudy  hoQing  gained  we  degree  of  liberty  upon  indulgence,  ivill  demand  anotka  upin 
rlaim.     (Pp.  17,  18.) 

The  truth  of  this  maxim  was  never  more  completely  illuftrated 
than  in  the  condu£l  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  thefe  kingdom^. 
Tb^  fc9Qn4  (pQiw  of  this  pam|)hlet  prgycs,  from  otir  hiftory,  the 
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iinpoflibility  that  Roman  Catholici  and  Proteftants  can  agree  together 
in  the  ad minift ration  of  political  power.     The  afcendancy  of  one 

Earty  muji  be  eftabliflied  by  the  downfall  of  the  other.  Queen  Mary 
ad  re-e(labli(hed  the  mafs,  dropt  her  title  of  head  of  the  Church, 
and  rcflored  the  Catholic  bifhops  and  clergy.  But  her  two  firft 
parliaments  prevented  the  full  fuccefs  of  her  defigns.  They  were, 
therefore^  dlHolved;  and,  by  the  zeal  of  the  Catholics,  the  influence 
^of  Spanilh  gold,  the  power  of  prerogative,  and  the  intrigues  of  cour- 
tiers, a  compliant  Houfe  of  Commons  was  returned.  This  parlia* 
ment  repealed  all  the  ilatutes  ena£led  in  prejudice  of  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  enabled  the  Queen  to  difpenfe  with  the  flatute  of  pro'^ 
vifors^  and  to  receive  a  legate  from  the  pope,  who  reccivecl  the 
kingdom  again  into  the  boforo  of  that  Church ;  and,  final ly, 
they  revived  ail  the  former  fanguinarv  laws  againil  heretics*  '*  In- 
fiantly,"  fays  Hume,  "  |he  rage  ot  religious  perfecution  was  let 
loofe,  and  England  was  filled  with  fcenes  of  horror,  which  have 
.  ever  fi  nee  rendered  the  Catholic  religion  the  obje£k  of  general  de« 
Ceftation,  and  which  prove 'that  no  human  depravity  can.  equal  revenge 
and  cruelty,  cpvered  with  the  mantle  of  religion." 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Papiils  were  excluded  from  poIi« 
tical  power  by  the  oath  of  fupremacy,  ena£led  in  her  fecond  year. 
She  appeared,  however,  much  lefs  diipofed  to  treat  her  Catholic  Tub- 
jefls  with  rigour,  than  an'xious  to  keep  a  flrift  watch  over  the  Puri- 
tans* ^Yet  the  plots  and  confpiracies  againil  her  life  and  government, 
fomented  by  the  Catholic  clergy,'  were  almoil  innumerable  both  in 
England  and  in  Ireland.  The  people  were  taught,  by  their  pricfts, 
ana  particularly  by  the  Jefuits,  to  believe  that  to  deprive  an  here- 
tical  queen  of  her  crown  and  life  would  be  meritorious  in  the  (ight  of 
God.  It  was  the  knowledge  of  this  implicit  belief  which  covered 
the  feas  with  the  Spanifli  Afmada.  "  And  a  conviftion,'*  our  au- 
thor pertinently  obferves,  "  of  the  exiftence  of  fimilar  opinions,  at 
this  moment,  among  the  mafs  of  the  common  people  in  Ireland,  may 
now  determine  Bonaparte  [J&uondifSLnt'j,  *  the  beloved  Jon  in  Ckrifi 
of  his  prefent  holinejs^  to  bend  all  his  iorces  againft  that  part  of  the 
empire,  with  the  hope  of  fuccefs,  by  means  of  the  afliilance  of  the 
fame  pious  agency.'*     (P.  12.) 

The  Catholics  had  formed  high  expe£):ations  from  the  accefiion  of 
James  I.  who,  they  flattered  themfe|vcs,  had  derived  frotn  his  mother 
a  cordial  attachment  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  though  James  en- 
forced no  rigorous  meafures  againft  the  Catholics,  whom  he  even 
preferred  to  places  of  trufl  and  profit,  they  were  dlfappointed  io 
their  views  ot  complete  aicendancy.  They,  therefore,  hatched  the 
Gunpowder  Plot :  "an  event,"  as  Hume  very  juflly  defcribes  it, 
••  one  of  the  moft  memorable  which  hiftory  has  conveyed  to  pofte- 
rity,  and  containing  at  once  a  lingular  proof  of  the  ilrength  and  weak- 
nefs  of  the  human  mind ;  its  wideft  departure  from  morals,  and  moft 
ileady  attachment  to  religious  prejudices." 

Our  author  puiTues  his  hiftorical  deduction  through  the  reigns  of 
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Ac  three  laft  princes  of  the  houfc  of  Stuart;  but  the  eVents  arc  fo 
well  and  fo  generally  known  that  we  do  not  think  it  neceltary  to  ac- 
company him.  The  proceedings,  however,  of  James  II.  in  Ireland, 
in  which  kingdom  he  entirely  threw  off  the  mafk,  form  fo  ftriking  an 
illuftration  of  our  author's  argument,  that  they  muft  not  be  Tup- 
preffcd.  James  invefted  the  Catholics  with  the  whole  power  of  the 
flafte:  He  gave  the  Iriih  a  Catholic  lord  lieutenant,  with  a  Catholic 
commander  of  the  forces,  and  a  Catholic  chancellor.  The  army  was' 
immediatety  filled  with  Catholic  ofEcers,  and  the  courts  with  Ca- 
tholic judges.  Catholic  fheriffs  were  appointed  for  every  county  and 
city  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  a  Houfe  ot  Commons  was  returned  in 
which  there-  were  but  Jix  Protejtant  members,  "  This  Houfe  of 
Commons  repealed  the  afts  o\  /•ttlement  and  explanation^  under 
Which  all  the  Proteftant  landed  property  was  then  and  is  ftill  held ; 
attainted  by  name  two  thoufandfour  hundred  and  Jixty-one  Pro^ 
tejiants  oj  rank  and  conJequence\  and,  not  very  long  after,  this 
Houfe  ot  Commons  repealed  the  a3  of  Henry  Fill,  which  annexes 
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Ireland  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.** 

"  In  England,"  continues  our  author,  *'  the  oppofition  which  James  met 
with  frora  his  Preteflant  parliament,  and  the  odium  which  his  dh/iensing  wiih 
mtfts  and  teitt  had  excited  again  ft  him,  produced  an  univerfat  confederacy 
among  his  Proteftant  fubjedts;  and  thi.*^  unhappy  prince,  cbandoned  by  his 
nobles  and  abhorred  by  his  people,  deferted  by  his  army  and  forfaken  by 
his  own  family,  was  forced  to  abdicate  the  throne  of  his  ance(iors — which 
William  and  the  ancesif  tf  the  present  royal  family  were  invited  fe  occupy, 
with  thb  exphets  stipulation  that  they  would  uphold  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  maintain  the  fundamental  laws 
ov  THIS  KINGDOM."  The  inference  which  our  author  dra^vs  fj'om  his  hi(^ 
torical  dedudion  is  too  well  founded  to  admit  of  contradiction;  and  it  fag" 
ge!h  th^  molt  important  pra^ical  leifon  to  those  whose  prospects  are 
Y«T'  in  reversion "A  King  of  England,  if  hb  would 

KEI6N  IN  the   hearts  OF  HIS  PEOPLE,    MUST  SUPPORT  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION IN  Church  as  well  as  in  State/'     (P. 32.) 

Our  author  proceeds,  in  his  third  re£lion,  to  ftate  fome  of  tbofe  ac- 
knowiedged  dodrines  of  the  Romifh  Church,  which  render  men  of 
that  communion  fo  hoftile  to  every  other  religious  eflablifliment.  The 
firll  is  the  do6lrine  of  implicit  faith  in  the  Church',  and  of  blind  fub- 
mi  (Son  to  her  decifions.  This  tenet  fubjcfts  the  ignorant  laky  to  the 
defpotic  power  ot  their  priefts,  of  whom  they  are  the  ready  tools  for 
the  molt  immoral  purpofes.  **  A  Spanifh  grandee  having  com- 
plained CO  the  father  confeflTor  of  a  queen  of  Spain  that  he  did  not  pay 
bim  the  refpe£l  due  to  his  rank  and  nobility  :  '  It  is  not  1/  re- 
plied the  prieil,  *  who  owe  refpe3  to  you,  but  you  to  me,  who  have 
every  day  your  God   in  my  hand,  and  your  Queen  at  my  feet." 

(P.  34) 

The  fecond  is  the  doftrineof  exclnfiv^  falvation, which  generates  in 
every  fincere  Roman  Catholic,  a  leftfefs  zeal  for  making  profelytes, 
bccaufe  he  looks  on  all  without  the  pale  of  bis  Church  as  in  the  high 
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and  ctrtain  road  to  damnacipn.  The  influence  of  ibis  principle  tht 
author  illuftrates  by  the  well-known  flory  uE  the  late  Lord  Dn^boyni^ 
"  In  Butlei's  Caiechifni,  tbe  one  at  this  day.  taught  to  the  Irib  Ro- 
i9aff  Catholics,  and  in  the  lith  leflbn  on  the  true  Churck^  it  is  faid, 
*  there  is  no  other  true  Church  but  the  Rom^u  Catholic' — and,  *  m 
one  can  befaved  out  of  it"     (P.  35.) 

The  third  tenet  to  which  our  author  adverts,  is  tkejupremacy  cf 
ihe  Pope.,  In  Roman  Catholic  flates  this  tenet  is  not  to  dangerow. 
But,  in  Proteftant  dates,  it  puts  the  Catholic  clergy  beyond  the  con- 
trOuI  of  the  eflabliihed  government.  Both  biQiops  and  priefts  derivs 
ibeir  authority  from  the  Pope«  «nd»  at  their  confeciation  or  ordins- 
tiofif  take  an  oath  to  obey  his  commandf ;  which  oath  direfily  leads 
them  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  every  diSerent  religion.  Hence 
Ihe  acknowledged  doQrines  of  the  Romifli  Church,  that  no  faith  is 
to  be  kebt  with  heretics ;  that  oaths  to  an  heretical  (late  are  not  bind* 
ingi  that  it  is  not  only  lawful^  but  an  imperious  duty^  to  oppofeke* 
retical  princes^  and  overturn  heretical  governments ;  and  thai  all  Je^ 
crees  of  general  councils^  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope^  an 
to  be  received  as  unerring  and  infallible  ^rules  of  both  faith  and 
morals. 

"  I  (hall. here/'  iays  cor  ingenious  author^  <'  be  told  that  the  £ngfi(h  snd 
Irifti  Roman  Caihotics  have  renounced  their  dodrines;  but  I  deny  the  bSL 
Theleadmg  lay  Roman  Catholics  of  England  and  Ireland  did,  I  grant,  le- 
nounce  the  mod  objectionable  of  thefe  tenets  of  their  &iUi.  But  f  do  iiK 
fid  that  there  never  has  been  any.folemn,  univerfal,  renunciation  of  tbeft  , 
opinions  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  England  and  -  Ireland,  TV 
€iuU  n$t  ramnce  them  withwt  ceasing  H  he  Reman  CatmUsJ*  *'  But  fo  &r  bate 
this  clafs  of  men  (whofe  powerful  influence  oyer  their  flocks,  particularly 
in  Ireland,  will  not  be  denied,)  been  from  renouncing  thefe  do£lrines,  thaU 
when  the  leading  lay  Catholics  of  England,  with  Lords  Stourton  and  PttiK 
at  tlieirhead,  upon  their  application  to  parliament  in  1791,  drew  up  a  ih-; 
elaratim  of  their  principles,  and  ^ pmestaiwi  againd  (he  mod  obnoxious  and 
dangerous  dodrines  of  their  faith,  and  framed  an  oath,  which  they  ware 
ready  to  take  as  a  folemn  declaration  of  the  modern  faith  of  Catholics;  the 
Vicars  J/i^toUc  of  England,  viz.  Charles  bifhop  of  Rama,  William  biQiop. 
of  Acanthus,  and  John  bilhop  of  Centuria,  addrcTed  ah  exhortation  'to 
ail  the  clergy  and  laity  of  their  refpe^ive  difirias,'  condemning  tfca 
oath,  and  the  whole  proceecHngs.  *>  We  declare,"  fay  tliefe  Others, 
"  that  the  aflembly  of  the  Catholic  committee  has  no  right  or  authority  to 
determine  -on  the  lawfulnefs  of  oaths,  declarations,  or  other  inftrunents 
ifyhalfoever  concerning doclrinal  matters;  b^t  that  this  authority  refides ia 
thebi(hops,  they  being,  by  divine  inftitution,  the  fpiritual  governors  in  the  • 
Church  of  Chriil,  and  the  guardians  of  religion.  *  .  .  fVe  cmdewm^  talk 
dullest  manner,  the  att ku? t  ^  offering  to  Jtarliameut  an  oatk  inchuA^  Ac- 
irinal  matters.'*     (Pp.  37 — M),) 


comes 

lioblemen  ^  ^  ,      •        ^ 

4eclaration  againft  every  one  of  the  Thiriy-ninc  Articles ;  wooJi  k' 

thence 


dienee  be  inferred  that  tke  whole  body  of  the  Protefant  clei^»  and 
every  ocber  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  bad  coofented  lo 
abjure  ihefe  articles  of  our  faith?  And,  moreover,  if  our  arcbif^ 
bifliopft  and  biihops  had  made  a  folemn  proteflation  againfi  this  pro« 
ceedingi  would  any  perfon  of  common  fenfe  infill  that  the  declara« 
tioQ  of  ihefe  thirty  or  forty  noblemen  and  gentlemen  was  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  the  Protefiancs  of  England  ? 
The  Roman  Cat  hoi.  c  lords  and  gentlemen  of  Engjand,  who  formed 
the  Catholic  committee  in  1791  •  (I  fpeak  of  them  with  great  re« 
fped,)  were  men  who,  foaring  above  the  prejudices  of  their 
early  education,  became  Catholics  upon  ceajing  to  be  PapifisJ* 
|Pp.  40,40 

Undoubtedly,  while  the  Church  of  Rome  adheres  to  her  claim  o£ 
iofallibf lity,  no  tenet  which  (he  has  ever  embraced  can.  be  aftefwarda 
fdinquiQiedk  Accordingly  Mr.  Plowden  ingenuoufly  owns  '*  that« 
if  any  one  fays  or  pretends  to  inGnuate,  that  the  modern  Catholics^ 
trim  are  the  late  objed  of  the  bounty  of  Parliament,  differ  in  one 
iota  from  their  anceftors^  he  either  deceives  himfelf,  or  lie  wifbes  to 
deceive  others.  Semfer  eadem  is  more  emphatically  defcriptive  oC 
our  religion  than  of  our  jurifprudcnce."      Dr.  Troy,    the  prefent 

EvSki  arcbbilbop  of  Dublin,  has  exprefsly  declared^  in  a  paftoraL 
cr  1793,  "  that  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Roman  Catholics  are 
^mnchangeabU ;  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  infallible  in  her  doSrinat 
deafions  and  canons  on  points  of  faith  and  morals ;  and  that ^  there* 
/pre.  Catholics  are  obliged  to  adhere  implicitly  to  fuch  decrees  and 
Uanons  of^,  the  Churchy  yfembled  in  general  councils,  and  confirmed  by 
^ihe  Pope^  as  rules  ofjaith:* 

I  •*  I  am  inrormcd,'*  fays  our  author,  "  that  there  are,  at  this  moment,  iH 
^and  2S00  Roman  Catholic  ecciefiadics,  perlectly  independent  of  die 
M[overnment,  mod  of  them  men  educated  in  a  foreign  conntry,  acknow* 
Mging  and  obeying  a  foreign  jurifdidion,  looking  up  to  a  foreign  poweif 
Ak  their  advancement,  and  depending  upon  voluntary  contribution  for 
peir  bread  \  attached  to  the  governroent  under  which  they  live  by  no  bonds 
W  intereft,  duty,  or  affedtion  to  (bciety ;  by  none  of  thoi'e  endearing  ties 
[which  controul  ordinary  men  in  their  condu6i,  and  which  even  check 
piofe  of  the  roof!  daring  mindk  in  their  projects  of  unlawful  ambition,  by 
[^  dread  le/1  their  ^ilore  (hould  entail  reproach  and  poverty  upon  theiC 
^ildren  and  dependents." 

\  "  Such  has  been  the  condition  of  the  Roman  Citholic  d6rgy  of  Ireland 
liitce  the  daykof  Elizabeth ;  and  thecontequence  has  been,  that  fuch  ntim* 
4eR  of  them  have  openly  appeared  in,  or  (ecretly  abetted,  every  conrpi-* 
lAKj  and  rebellion  'which  ^j  [have]  afflicled  Irelanrl  from  that  day,  down  to 
;11ie  eventful  times  in  which  we  live. ' '     (Pp.  43 — 15.) 

Our  author's  laft  feftion  is  intended  to  prove  that  '*  Catholic 
^mancipation  will  produce  Catholic  afcendancy  in  Ireland;"  and 
|ib6  has  proved  it  completely.  The  reprefentatiVes  of  Ireland  in  tht 
Ittperia)  Parliament  (12  or  13  excepted)  are  all  returned  by  a  po« 
Mar  eiefiioQ.  The  majority  of  the  electors,  (with  the  exception  of 
'  U  a  tb« 
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the  four  great  Proteffant  counties  of  Armagh,  Antrim,  LondoDdtrry; 
«and  Down),  are  Roman  Catholics  ;  of  whom  a  large  proportion 
•conrnts  of  forty  fliilling  freeholders  of  the  loweft  order  of  the  pco» 
•pie.  While  Roman  Catholics  arc  excluded  from  Parliament,  thcfc 
eleftors  will  vote,  in  general,  with  the  perfons  on  whom  they  chiefiy 
depend:  for  all  Prottftani  candidates  are,  in  their  eycs^  equal.  But 
Vhen,  hy  a  repeal  of  the  prcTent  oaths,  or  adifpenfatioii  from  taking 
them,  Roman  Catholic  candidates  fhatl  be  entitled  to  oifer  then^ 
felves,  it  is  folly  to  fuppofe  that  the  ele3ors  will  not  choofe  them. 

,  "  We  know,  by  experience,  that,  in  the  lafl  Irifli  Parliament  which  &t 
in  the  reign  of  Tames  II.  Roman  Catholics  were  returned  for  eyery  couiUy 
.and  city  in  the  kingdom,  excepting  three;  and,  whenever  they  fliall  be  a^a 
emancipated,  it  is  a  fair  prefumption  that  the  great  majority  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  Ireland  will  be  Roman  Catholics ;  unlefs  we  arc  to  conclude  that 
the  conceffion  of  this  privilege  in  their  favour  will  deprive  them  of  ^1  de* 
lire  to  reap  the  fruits  of  it,  and  that  Catholic  emancipation  will  work  the  i» 
racleof  extipguifhing  thofe  great  and  ruling  pallions  of  the  human  miad-* 
'  Ambition,  and  the  lull  of  power."     (Pf,  48, 49.) 

An  aft  of  parliament  was  pafTed,  on  the  reftoration,  for  \\\t  fettk^ 
nentoi  Ireland.  Some  doubts' having  arifen  oh  the  conflruftion  of 
this  aft,  another  was  pafTcd,  about  three  years  after,  which  is  ufoaIY|^ 
called  the  A3  of  Explanation.  By  this  laft  aft  the  then  lord  lien- 
tenant  was  empowered  to  make  rules  for  the  better  regulating  of  all 
'cities,  walled  towns,  and  corporations,  and  for  elefting  their  ms- 
giilrates  and  officers.  Thefc  rules,  when  enrolled  in  the  cbaacefynp 
.were  to  be  as  binding  in  law  as  if  made  by  aft  of  parliament.  Aci 
cordingly  a  fett  of  new  rules  and  regulations,  as  they  wcrfe 
called,  were  drawn  up  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  the  Privy  Coon- 
cil,  which  were  then  declared,  and  havefince  continued,*  to  formtfai. 
conflitution  of  all  the  corporations  of  Ireland.  •   •         \ 

By  thefe  rults  and  regulations  no  perfon  can  hold  the  office  of  ■* 
mayor,  or  any  other  oflSce  in  corporations,  who  (hall  not  previoufl^, 
liave  taken  the  oaths  of  fupremacy  and  allegiance,  befide  the  oatiS 
ufually  taken  on  admiflion  to  fuch  offices.  Though,  therefore,  fince 
the  paffing  of  the  Irifh  a6l  33  Geo.  III.  c.  21,  Rdman  Catholics  cai| 
vote z^Jrethoidtrs  at  eleftions,  they  cannot  vote  dtsjrccmtn  either  for, 
a  member  of  parliament,  or  for  a  magiflrate  or  other  officer  ia  a  cor-t 
poradon,  without  taking  the  fame  oaths  as  their  Proteflant  feHow^ 
fubjefts.  And  as  one  of  thefe  oaths  is  the  oath  of  fupremacy  irhich 
they  refufe  to  take,  the  corporations  have  continued  Proteftam,  ani 
Contributed  to  counterbalance,  by  their  influence,  the  weight  of  tht 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  kingdom. 

*f  But  whenever/'  fays  our  author,  "  the  prefent  conflitution  of  the  cor- 
poration of  Ireland  (hall  be  violated  by  a  dispensatioit  from  the  oath  of  ^ 
jiremacy  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  immediatcsly  the  Roman  0»* 
tholics,  by  their  numbers,  weahh,  and  influence  in  the  feveral  corporate 
towns  and  cities  of  Ireland^  will  overbed  the  Proteflant  minority,  yf\ 

croudii^ 
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crouding  into  (he  corporations,  and  out-voting  the  ProteHants;  and,  as. 
upon  every  annual  election  for  ciiy-officers,  members  of  guild<s,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
they  win  nacturally  iupport  the  (candidate  of  their  own  religion  and  party, 
the  ProtellanCs  ol  Irelajid  w'ui  loon  be  ousteJ  from  all  the  corpora tionfs,  and- 
Roman  Catholic  mayors,  fherirtj*,  copimon-councilinen,  &c.  &c.  &c.  in  fu-* 

ture  beele^ed^for  tjjole  towns What  a  Icene  of  mutual  lirife,  jea- 

lottiy,  and  religious  animuhly  wlllarife  in  the  mean  time!  ....  Will  the 
collitionof  parties  and  intercfis  that  muft  take  place,  during  the  ltrug;rle  for 
power,  calm  the  religious  animolities  of  ciUier  party  ^  •  v-  *  ^^^  '-^'^  ^^ 
be  the  fruits  of  this  groat  meamre  tor  nanqutlii%ir.g  h eland?  Tra  nuuil- 
lizing  Ireland  ! !  !''    (Pp.  54 — 56.) 

We  copy  entire  our  authors  imprefTive  recapitulatory  conrlufion  ; 
«nd  we  call  upon  every  one  ut  our  rcaocrs,  by  the  iluty  which  he  owes 
to  his  King  and  Country,  to  weigh  it  with  the  moll  ferious  delibcra- 
tion. 

"  The  Irifh  Roman  Catholics,  fince  the  Irifii  aci  33  Goo.  HI.  enjoy  an 
equal  fliare  of  chil  liberty  wiih  their  Proteftant  fellow-rubjcd'?,  and  aie  ex- 
empted fVom  all  thofe  dilabiiilies  to  vvhrch  their  Roman  C«a In >lic  brethren  in 
England  are  ftill  liable. 

"  Parliament  cannot,  in  juflice  or  policy,  admit  Roman  Catholics  to  a 
iiiU  (hare  of  the JiUitkal pvwers  tf  the  state ^  and  continue  to  lubject  the  whole 
bod^  of  the  Dissemters  to  the  difabilities  [which]  they  at  prefent  lit*  under, 
Keilher  Roman  Catholics  nor  Dissenters  can  obtain  the  lame  political  power  as 
A  Chwck  of  England  men,  except  by  the  re/teal  of  the  prefent  tests,  oaths,^ 
and  LAWS,  or  by  a  diqiensation  from  the  neceflity  of  takiirg  them  to  qualify" 
ibr  the  higher  employments  of  the  ftate." 

"  The  repeal  of,  or  a  dispensation  from,  thefe  tests,  oaths,  jmd  laws,  is  a 
iBred  violation  of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  in  16S8,  and  a  fubver* 
fion  of  Q\jLf  present  conltitution,  which  our  Monarch,  at  his  coronation,  has 
IWorn  to  uphold  and  preferve." 

I    "  Roman  Catholics  and  ProteHants  have  nerefyet  agreed,  either  in  Eng« 
hnd  or  Ireland,  in  adminifiering  together  the  powers  of  government;  nor 
itKponible  that  t^eyever  can  aeree  together,  from  the  natur«  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  mutual  jealoufy  [which]  • 
fbey  enter  tain  of  each  other." 

"  TheLe  doctrines  and  priwiples  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  never  beenr 
difclaimed  by  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  £ngland  and  Ire« 
fand;  iud  that  they  flouriih  in  tulJ  vigour,  at  this  day,  in  one  part  of  the 
empire,  the  events  t*^  the  Irilh  rebellion  in  1798,  and  the  daily  occurrences 
which  take  pface  in  Ireland,  unequivocally  prove."    . 

"The  power  of  the  court  of  Rome  is,  at  this  day,  as  implicitly  acknow- 
Ugied  in  Ireland,  as  at  any  former  period  of  the.hitlory  of  that  country; 
Bor  will  the  rc^iiablilhment  of  the  order  of  the  Jefuits  weaken  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Pope.  Neither  has  the  ctnonation  of  the  French  Usurper  iy  his  Holi^  • 
*w  lessened  the  sanctimonious  respect  entertained fot  his  dignity,  by  the  mass  cf  the 
kman  Catholics  «f  IreUnd" 

"  Catholic  emancipation  will  put  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  in  com-* 
pfcte  pofleffioo  of  political  aliccndancy,  and  entirely  lubvert  the  Proteftant 
or  Englifh  interefl  in  that  kingdom."  * 

"  Finally,  let  us  never  forget  that  oor  wi<e  ancefiors  (even  without  the 
|wf«l  example  of  the  French  revolution  before  their  eyes,)  were  cautious 

U  3  how 
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bow  (hey  tried  tnnomliotis  in  government.  Let  us  keep  in  mind  tfut  thej  * 
never  indulged  the  Iheoreticai  hope  of  gaining  ovc^r  a  ditcoolented  partj» 
in  the  (late,  by  timidly  yielding  to  their  ciaims;  and  never  were  gvLilty  of 
difgufliug  thetr  tried  and  5rm  I'upporters,  by  hazardouii  experimenU  to  con- 
cihate  their  opponents.  But,  by  manfully  mc^eting  the  dangers  with  which 
they  were  conilantiy  furrounded,  they  iecured  the  confidence  of  thrir 
fiends,  and«  while  they  appalled  their  adverfaries,  extorted  thttir  re- 
fpca.'' 

*f  If,  in  the  infcrutable  decrees  of  Providence,  it  be  ordained  that  the  ve» 
nerable  fiibric  of  the  oonititution  which  our  anceflors  have  raifed  inutl^  at 
length,  fail,  let  us,  at  lead,  have  the  confolation  to  refled  that  we  oar- 
felves  have  not,  by  (baking  tlie  pillars,  accelerated  its  deUructioD." 
(Pp.  57—59.) 

POLITICS. 

Afiw  lUnuprks  or  a  Pamphlet ,  fuhUjhed  ly  fome  Individuals^  fiprtfid  fa  he  cm^ 
m3id  wth  the  late  Board  tf  j/ld/mralty,  naitltd  *'  Obfervatioa^  on  llie  coo- 
cifc  Statement  of  Fadls,  pri'.  ately  circulated  by  Sir  Home  Popham,**&c. 
Ih  vjMch  tht  Cahtmmij  of  thdje  ff^r iters  are  examinei  ana  exftfed\  t^tthar  nvt'tk 
Strictures  on  the  Reports  of  the  Navy  and  Victualling  Boards ;  om  fime  Fn- 
agdings  rf'  the  late  Jdnuralty^  wot  generally  promulgated  i  Hints  on  the  Effects  ef 
the  late  Experiments  agaitt/l  the  Enenrfs  Flotilla,  c!fr.  By  ^fchines.  Svo. 
pp.  60.     25.     Sold  by  all  the  Bookfellcrs.     1805. 

IN  »preliminaiy  advertifement  the  author  tells  us  that  he  has  been  re- 
duced to  the  neceiljty  of  leaving  his  pamphlet  in  a  mutilated  fiate,' 
from  the  apprehenfions  which  the  Printers  have  entertained,  fincc  fome* 
late  triafs  for  libels.  And,  to  fay  the  truth,  thefe  apprehenfions  are  not 
ill-founded ;  for  there  certainly  has  been  a  manifeft  determination  on  tkft 
|»art  of  fome  Whigs  of  the  late  miniftry  to  impofe  nnufual  reftiiAions  oft 
the  Prefs — fuch  reftridllons  as  would  render  it  highly  dangerous  10  dtTco^w 
iiritk  freedom,  the  public  charadbers  of  public  men.  We  admits  that  tkeca 
is  a  great  deal  of  prudence  and  of  policy  in  fuch  deternuoation ;  for  on- 
flueftionably  there  is  no  public  chara6ter  likely  to  be  fo  much  injured  by 
that  free  invefligation  which  leads  to  a  full  expofure  of  defers,  as  the  oao . 
'  with  whom  originated  the  hopeful  projed  of  £lenciag  difeofiioa  by  pro* 
ftcttcions.  Having  no  inclination*  however^  to  become  the  obj«ft  ef 
fuc!h  profecutions  ourfelves,  we  (hall  be  very  brief  in  our  account  of  dhe 
remarks  before  as.  Of  the  trad  to  which  they  profefs  to  be  an  aafufcr 
we  know  nothing  but  from  the  extrads  which  are  here  given  firom  it.  M 
far  a«  we  can  juuge  from  them,  the  ftrong  cenfures  of  iSfchines  are  emi- 
nently juft;  and  the  treameat  which  Sir  Home  Popham  ha3  experiettced  ia 
moft  tyrannical  and  unjuil.  Of  that  treatment,  the  following  fad»  the 
only-  one  which  we  can  venture  to  quote,  is  no  bad  fpecimen. 

,  •*  It  appears,  by  a  letter  frpm  Colonel  Hamefs,  publi(hed  by  order  of 
Marquis  Wcllefley,  that,  from  the  excellent  date  of  the  Romney's  boats* 
and  the  fpirited  a(Ci'Unce  of  her  crew,  upwards  of  fpiir  hundred  troops 
were  favcd  from  the  Calputta,  which,  was  wrecked  in  the  Red.  Se»;  bat 
how  mu(t  the  feelings  of  the  Qritifli  public  be.  (hocke4»  when  they  learn 
that  it  wa^i  the  intention  of  the  late  Boant>  to  make  this  gallant  off  cer 
f^^  ihe  iMi  by  which  thefe  ^uvc  feUpvf)  ifore  prcferved|  l^^guii^  ihe  , 
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was  iot  coii|f»rniable  to  the  eftablUhnent  of  the  ntvy !  aad  the  faae  ad- 
vantage was  intended  to  be  taken  of  him*  with  refpeft  to  any  improve* 
menu  he  had  made  in  the  fails  and  rigging  !'^ 

If  this*  be  a  fa^l,  it  is  '*  a  damning  faft"  indeed.  Bnt  we  dare  npc 
proceed ;  though  an  admirable  proof  gf  the  capacity  of  the  late  admi« 
ralty  A>r  nfirmng  ahm/es  is  prefenied  in  P.  47  ;  which  we  would  fain  lay 
before  oar  readers;  wennft  refer  them,  however,  to  the  tra£t  itfelf,  th« 
aothor  of  which  hat* more  fpirit  than  prudence,  and  istf  w»y  bM  mam 
indeed! 

l!%mghis  M  C&aiithns^  with  m  Reftremt  u  the  fmjknt  tttOi  tf  PartUs.     8vo» 
pF.  116.     Ginger.    vi^o5. 

lTr£  author  of  this  traft,  which  is  written  with  confiderable  ability* 
and  with  an  equal  portion  of  fpirit  and  of  temper,  takes  a  very  full,  and 
a  very  juft,  view  of  the  principle  and  nature  of  political  coalitions,  in 
general ;  and  of  that  coalition  which  has  recently  taken  place  betwei^n 
what  has  been  called  the  neiv  and  the  ol4  oppofition,  in  particular.  He 
draws  alTo  a  very  proper  diflin£^ion,  between  recMcilimticn  and  coalition,  ap« 
plying  the  former  as  charafteriftic  of  the  union  between  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Lord  Sidmouth,  and  the  latter  as  defcriptive  of  the  jnndion  between 
Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville.  In  the  courfe  of  this  difcuilion  a  view  is 
uken  of  the  political  principles  and  condud  of  Mr.  Fox,  as  forcibly  de^ 
lineated,  at  various  times,  in  Mr.  Cobbett's  Political  Regider ;  and  that 
delineation  is  contraAed  with  fome  fubfequent  eulogies  of  Mr.  Fox,  in 
that  fame  publication.  Of  the  author's  manner,  and  mode  of  argument^ 
the  follawing  paflage  will  fuifice  as  a  fpeciroen. 

"  Ic  was  Oft  Decemher\y  1802  (about  ttuo years  atro)  that  Mr.  Cobbett,  in 
a  letter  fubfcribed  with  his  own  name,  reminds  Mr.  Fox  of  the  tranfac- 
tiohs  of  that  day.  After  many  expodulations^  of  different  forts,  we 
coAe  to  thh  paflage  \  •  Where,  I  jiray  you,  Sir,  ihall  I  look  for  a  proof 
of  yonr  diflike  to  the  rebels,  the  traitors,  the  regicides,  and  the  woufd* 
be  regicides  of  England  and  Ireland  ?  Shall  I  find  it  in  your  ionthfim^  ca^ 
Unmies  of  the  houfi  of  Stuart,  in  your  miferable  attempt  to  defend  the  cha* 
racers  of  Ruflel  and  Sidney,  in  veur  te(Hmony  at  Maiddone,  or  in  yout 
filenceat  the  time  of  the  mitiny  in  the  fleet  f  Where,  where,  Siri  ftall  I 
£nd,  in  all  the  cumbrous  volumes  of  harangues,  which  you  have  uttered 
dnring  the  laft  tern  years  of  treafons  eutd  coaj^irades  againfi'the  thnmt  andUfeif 
your  Sovereign,  where  (hall  I  find  one  fingle  fcntencc  or  phrafe  exprcffive  of 
your  abhorrence  of  thefe  diabolical  machinations  ?  W:ll  you  refer  me  to 
jturfpeeeh  at  the  Sbakejpcart  tavern  on  the  loth  of  October  \%o\f  '  The  peace 
is  glorious  to  France  and  to  the  First  Consul,  and  1  rejoice  at  it.  We 
have  net  gained  the  objeA  of  the  war,  knd  I  like  the  peace  yd  maeh  (he  bet^ 
ter.  France  has  fet  an  example  which  will  be  highly  ufeful  to  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  and,  above  all,  to  Great  Britain.  I  fear  that» 
from  the  nature  of  the  contcft  in  which  you  have  been  engaged,  you  may 
have  contracted  principles  of  admiration  for  unlimited  monarchy,  but 
$Jie  peace,  fothewed  i^  by  a  good  tiniierftanding  between  the  tnvg  countries,  will  do 
them  away,  I  hope  we  (hall  return  to  the  temper  which  we  were  in  when' 
ai;<  CASHif  R^p  one  King,  and  eleded  another.' —  'Thefe  words  were,  if 
we  believe  Mr.  Cobbett,  fpokcn  in  OAober  1 801,  and  repeated  by  him  in 
l^ecember  rSpa  :  not  atwehrmenth  before  the  coalitiw  betnmu  Mr*  Fox  and 
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Mr,  Windham t  and  lefs  thanj^  month  before  that  coalitioii  was  ctiled  for 
in  the  Political  Regifter !  I" 

<'  Here  it  fo  happens  that  I  am  able  to  fortify  Mr.  Cobbett  with  the 
authority  of  another  branch  of  the  party.  On  the  3d  of  November,  Lord 
Temple  exprefTed  himfelf  to  this  effed  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  -.  *  Ht 
nvho  Jhwld  declare  las  tUafurt  at  the  feace,  becaafi  it  was  gioriaas  to  the  eneay, 

T^S    not    THE    CONNECTION    THAT    HE    SHOULD    COURT;   it  nvcu  a  finti' 

mnt  which  could  not  dignify  the  patriot  er  the  Emglijhman.  Hb  shoii  lo  5  hr  I  if  c 
FROM  IT  WITH  ABHORRENCE.  2he  man  who  employed  it  should  9E  care- 
fully AVOIDED,  and  Us  principles  guarded  againfi, ' 

*<  Within  one  year,  '  one  little  year,'  after  this  fpirited  declaration j  was 
his  Lordihip  clofely  conneded  with  the  man  who  had  done  this !" 

At  the  clofe  of  his  comments. on  this  ftrange  inconiiilency,  in  refped 
of  Mr.  Fox,  the  author  reduces  Mr.  Cobbett  to  a  dilemma,  from  which 
he  will  find,  we  fufpeft,  confiderablc  difficulty  in  extricating  himfelf.  He 
there  quotes  Mr.  Windham's  very  juft  remark  on  Mr.  1*  ox's  fpeech  of 
May  4th,  1803,  on  the  renewal  of  the  war.  "  He  had  not  wotds  to  exprtft^ 
in  terms  fufficiently  firong,  the  *wickednefs  of  that  honourabie  memher*s  fpeech.  He 
had  made  himfelf  a  pander  to  the  Ivwe/l  andhafejl  pajjions  tf  the  knueji  and  nj.leji  rf 
mankind.** 

But,  in  a  note  to  line  ioo»  of  thefe  thoughts,  he  imputes  the  memGftable 
cxpreffion,  "  Periih  our  commerce,  and  live  our  conftitution,"  to  Mr, 
Windham,  whereas  it  was  uttered  by  Mr.  George  Hardingc.  Wc  were 
rather  furprized  at  fuch  a  miAake  in  a  writer  who  feemb  to  be  fo  clofe  2 
political  obferver,  and  fo  generally  accurate  in  his  ftatements  and  re-  . 
marks. 

Letter  to  a  learned  Lord  t^n  the  ahfolute  NeceJJity  of  placing  the  literal  DiJcnJJSon  ef 
Political  SuhjeSls  (thofe  of  Members  of  Parliament  excepted)  nnaer  an  Im- 
PRiMATUR  ;  and  expofing  the  Pirofigacy^  Temerity^  and  dangerous  Tendency  if 
that  pejl  to  the  Enghjh  Nation — a  profejfed  Political  Scrihhlcr,  By  Diogenes. 
8vo.    Pp.  72.    3s.     Egcrton,  Hatchard,  and  Ginger.     1805. 

An  Analytical  Review  of  various  Uhels,  Public^  PrhvatCy  Seditious^  and  Treapt- 
Me  i  publjhed  by  Cotinfince  the  Publication  of  thofe  of  ^which  he  ^vas  covuiilti 
in  June  lajl ,  feleaed from  his  Weekly  Pamphlet.  By  Diogenes.  Pp.  142.  is^ 
Egerton,  &c.     1S05. 

THESE  being  parts  of  the  fame  publication,  which  is  yet  unfiniflied, 
■we  have  claiTed  them  together.  As  to  the  no: able  projeA  for  placing  an 
imprimatur  on  the  literary  produftions  of  Engliftimen,  we  truft  we  fliall 
never  live  to  fee  it  realized.  The  policy  of  prevention  y  indeed,  in  matters  of 
general  police,  is  a  mod  wife  policy  which  our  government  and  our  laws 
moft  feduloufly  encourage  and  promote.  But  the  law  gf  libels  is,  and 
moft  prppcrly,  in  our  eflimation,  fpecially  excepted  from  the  general  ap- 
plication of  this  rule,  though  unquefliouably  the  prefs  has  become  a  mod. 
powerful  political  engine,  infinitely  more  powerful,  and  infinitely  more 
formidab!'^,  than  it  tvei  was  at  any  previous  period  of  which  hidory  takes 
cognizance;  though  to  that,  principally,  we  afcribe  the  fubveifion  of  the 
throne  rnd  of  the  altar,  and  the  eradication  of  all  religious  and  moral 
prin^-ipk  from  the  minds  of  the  people  in  France;  though,  in  fome  parts 
of  the  lail  fifteen  years,  it  has  been  devoted  to  the  fame  purpofe  in  this 
co^Atrvi  and  though  wc  feel  tiat  ^ts  l^Qcnuoijfncfs  will  prove  moredc- 
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flrti6Hve  of  its  frcedoni,  th^n  any  other  operative  caufe,  yet  ftill  there  is 
a  legal  rcmrdy  for  the  fupprrflion  ofthifievil,  which,  properly  applied, 
would  fcarcely  fail  to  remove  it;  and  till  its  incfEcacy  be  proved  by  re- 
peated failures,  which  is  not  nkely  to  be  the  cafe,  wc  traft  no  encroach- 
ment whatever  will  be  made  on  the  freedom  of  the  prcfs,  as  exifting  in 
ihefe  happy  realms,  fubjeft  to  fixed  and  adequate  reftridions.  There  i« 
not,  indeed,  the  fmalleft  rcafon  whatever  for  fuppofing  that  profecutions 
for  libeU,  when  lupported  by  legal  proof,  will  fail  to  produce  the  defired 
efFed.  '  And  very  little  attention  muft  that  man  have  paid  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  our  courts  of  juftice  durio;^  'the  laft  three  years,  who  can  maintain* 
that  there 'exifts  the  leaft  ground  for  fuch  a  fuppofition.  Nay,  we  will  go 
farther,  without  the  dread  of  con  trad  idi  on  from  any  lawyer  in  the  land, 
wc  will  affert,  that  if  the  law  of  libels  were  to  be  rigidly  enforced,  and 
carried  to  its  ucmoft  legal  e«pnt,  as  defined  by  all  writers  of  note  upo.t 
the  fabjed,  and  as  clearly  laid  down  and  applied  by  the  moil  learned  and 
moft  able  of  our  judges,  at  different  periods,  and  on  different  occaiions,  it 
would  be  impoflible,  without  a  certainty  of  incurring  punifhment,  to  enter 
Qpon  any  political  difcudions  whatever,  except  on  general  principles;  or 
upon  any  dlfcufllons  of  a  perfonal  nature.  The  moderation . and  good 
fenfe  of  the  government  and  of  the  publ.c,  have  happily  proved  an  effi- 
cient corredive  of  the  fe verity  of  the  law  ;  and,  we  hope,  that  we  ihall 
never  witnel's  an  attempt  to  fupply  any  other  corredive.  The  freedom  of 
the  prefs  is  a  gift  too  precious,  a  privilege  too  valuable,  a  right  too  (k- 
cred,  to  be  trifled  with  on  any  account;  and  we  are  indebted  to  it  for 
bleffings  of  too  great  magnitude,  to  allow  it  to  be  fubje^led  to  the  capri- 
cious and  fantaftical  fpeculations  of  every  idle  innovator,  filackflone  haa 
fo  well  exprefled  our  notions  on  this  fubjed,  that  we  (hall  tranfcribe  th^ 
pafliige. 

•«  The  liberty  of  the  prefs  is  effential  to  the  nature  of  a  free  ftatc;  but 
this  confifli  in  laying  no  frrvLus  reilraints  upon  publications,  and  not  in 
freedom  for  cenfure  from  criminal  matter  when  publilhed.  Every  free- 
man has  an  undr^ubted  right  to  lay  what  fentiments  he  pleafes  before  the* 
poblic:  to  forbid  this,  is  to  deft  oy  the  freedom  of  the  prefs ;  but  if  he 
publiihes  what  is  improper,  miCchievous,  or  illeira],  he  muft  take  the  con- 
fequence  of  his  own  temerity.  To  fubje^  the  prefs  fo  the  redridive 
power  of  a  licenfer,  as  was  formerly  done,  both  before  and  fince  the  revo-' 
iution,  is  to  fubjedl  all  freedom  of  fituiment  to  the  prejudices  of  one  man» 
and  make  him  the  arbitrary  and  infallible*  judge  of  all  controverted  points 
in  learning,  religion,  and  government.  But  to  punifh  (as  the  law  does  at 
prefent)  any  dangerous  or  clFeufive  writings,  which*  when  publifhed,  (hall, 
on  a  fair  and  impartial  trial,  be  adjudged  of  a  pernicious  tendency,  is  ne- 
ceilary  for  the  prefervation  of  peroe  and  good  onler,  of  government  and 
religion,  the  only  folid  foundations  of  civil  liberty.  Thus  the  will  of 
individuals  is  fiill  left  free ;  the  abufe  only  of  that  will  is  the  objed  of- 
legal  punifhment.  Neither  is  any  reflraint  truly  laid  upon  freedom  of 
thought  or  inquiry.  Liberty  of  private  fentiment  is  ftill  left ;  the  dif- 
(eminating,  or  making  public,  of  bad  fentiments,  deilruAive  of  the  ends 
of  fociety,  is  the  crime  which  fociety  corrects  •-*' 

Upon  what  principle  this  writer  could  think  of  excepting  members  of  fear- 
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I/amut  frcm  the  of^eration  'of  an  imprimatar,  we  reMj  caimot  con/eAiirc* 
Freedom  ot  /p^tck^  to  a  greater  excenc  than  is  allowed  to  any  other  defcrip- 
tion  of  fobjedst  it  \%  certainly  necei&ry  for  the  wifeft  purpofes  of  civil  po- 
licy, that  they  (hould  enjoy  ;  but  why  they  ihoald  be  allowed  to  mono- 
polise the  freedom  of  the  fre/s,-  it  it  fcarcely  poffible,  we  think,  fof  any 
rational  being  to  imagine. 

Thefe  tradVs,  efpecially  the  firft>  are  copioufly  interlarded  with  fcraps  of  ** 
Greekj  Latin,  Italian,  and  French,  and  difplay  a  wonderful  wafte  of  learn- 
ing, fuch  as  it  is;     We  ihall  not  attempt  to  analyfe  them,  for  mach  as  we 
differ  from  the  objeft  of  the  author's  attacks,  in  his  fn^  politkal  prin- 
ciples* and  opinions,  Aich  as  they  appear  at  leaft,  in  his  poUicatioaa,  we 
caunot  but  ftrongly  reprobate  fuch  aflanlts  upon  him  as  thefe.    To  cotiviA 
an  author  of  incoiififtency,  contradidion,  and  abandonment  cf  fmiic^>le, 
hy  fair  argament  and  plain  proof,  and  to  draw  even  ttrong  deda^ons 
fnm.  ^6ls  prrvioufly  eftablifhed,  (fuch  as  are  drawn  bv  the  judicious  au- 
thor of  the  **  Thoughts''  revi^w^in  the  preceding  article,)  is  to  do  no  more 
than  that  which  every  public  writer  has  a  legitimate  right  to  do,  and  to 
which  every  author  is  fairly  expofed.    But  to  fay  that  a  man  deferves  to 
he  kmged^  that  he  is  a  'uUIainy  and  that  he  dtes  tut  teach  his  chiUrtn  t^fi^  their 
ffojfersi  and  io  confi^n  him  at  once  to  the  tfevil,  is  to  deal  forth  ihe  moi 
malignant  abufe»  which  nothing  could  jnftify,  and  which,  even  were  it  as 
true,  as  in  the  prefent  inftance  it  is  falfe,  inftead  of  ferving  muft  injure 
the  caufe  of  truth*     To  return  quotation  for  quotation :  Non  nli  auxiluH 
nee  defenforibus  iftius,  tempus  eget.    Whatever  the  prefent  politics  of  the 
individuai  in  queftioh  may  be,  his  charader  as  a  parent  and  a  haflMuid 
lias  been  eftabliihed  beyond  confutation  on  ihe  moft  refpeflable  autho- 
rity, in  a  court  of  jufticet    Befides,  what  right  has  any  man  to  meddle 
with  the  private  charader,  or  domeflic  concerns  of  a  public  writer  ?     Ai^j 
faohmfM^eriaJ  attempt  we  (hall  ever  condemn  as  intolerable,  by  whomerer» 
or  agaxnft  whomever,  it  may  be  directed.     The  writings  of  a  man  are  fair 
obje€is  of  attack ;  and  arguments  are  fair  weapons  to  nfe.    But  his  private 
eondud,  and  the  management  of  his  family,  are  no  fit  fubje^s  for  public  in* 
qniry  or  difcuffion  $  and  abufe  is  not  the  weapon  of  a  man.  There  are  other 
points»  too,  on  which  we  differ,  tef§  cwlo,  from  Diogenes ;  for  inftance,  he 
abufes  his  opponent  for  inferring  a  letter,  in  his  publication,  in  praifeof  what 
he  is  pleafed  lo  denominate  **  the  horrid  barbarous  traiSc  of  human  Aeih  -/* 
that  IS,  the  flave-trade.     Now,  though  we  are  of  opinion  ihat  the  dH"- 
cuflions  on  this  trade  (which  in  our  younger  days,  before  our  judgment 
was  ripened,  and  without  a  proper  invefligation  of  the  fubjeA,  we,  alfo, 
haflily  and  inconiiderately  condemned)  have  been  produ^ive  of  mcRk 
good,  by  bringing  about  many  proper  and  falutary  regulations  in  the 
condufb  of  it;«yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  certainly  donehaim» 
by  infilling  falfe  hopes  into  the  minds  of  the  negroes  in  the  Weft  Indies  ; 
and,  farther,  we  think  it  no  difficult  matter  to  defend  the  trade,  on  the 
ground  not  merely  of  paitcy,  but  of  hmnfimty,     Again,  he  abufes  his  oppo* 
nent  for  attacking  *'  the  memory  of  ttie  great  Wt^UnpM^^  and  declares  that 
the  memory  of  the  dead  ought  ro  be  rejpe£ied.    According  to  this  logxc^ 
the  memory  of  Robefpierre,  and  of  every  other  regicide,  (hould* be  tt^ 
fpeded !  Away  with  the  Pagan  maxim,  ''de  mortuis  nil  niii  iamm,^  which 
would  deprive  hifrory  of  half  its  ufe  and  advantages,  and  let  us  fubftituce 
a  more  C  hrillian  maxim  in  its  place :  '<  De  mortuis  nil  nifi  *vervm^^    Has 
this  writer  forgotten,  too,  that  x}xe  great  We^ington  was  a' ptat  rebels   Or 
11  the  hiflorian  to  be  4<emcd  a  libeller  w^xo  nuurks  i;he  rebel  with  his  re- 
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Brohadon?  Forbid  it  loyaity»  forbid  it  trath!  Let  it  not  be  fiippofixi, 
ho«trever«  tint  we  approve  the  affUcaiicm  of  the  paflage  in  which  thif  cen- 
fure  of  Wafiun^oii  is  coatained  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  freely  concor  \xith 
the  writer  in  tM  Morning  Foil,  agaiaft  whom  it  is  levelled. 

in  refpoA  of  the  alleged  libel  upon  our  Goantry^'omen,  adverted  to  iir 
p.  156  of  the  fecond  tra£l,  we  certainly  fo  far  agree  with  the  writer  of  it* 
aa  to  think  the  epithets  **  fu^<,  mmatmrd^  and  tUtefiahle^'^  fairly  applicalale 
to  fuch  women  as  marry  hlack  men ;  and,  for  oui;  part,  we  heartily  wifh 
(for  re^fons  too  long  .to  detail  here)  that  no  black  man  was  fuffered  to 
fettle  in  this  country*  We  do  not  like  to  fee  the  fair  perfons  of  onr 
country  women  fo  horribly  profaned,  nor  a  mongrel  raoe  ef^abliihed  in  our 
native  land.  Providence  evidently  defigaed  them  for  a  different  climate; 
and  there,  in  the  name  of  decency,  let  them  remain.  The  remarks  of  the 
writer  in  queflion,  are  certainly  too  general,  becaufe,  thank  Heaven  !  the 
pradice  is  not  To  common  as  he  appears  to  think  it  is ;  and  they  may  alfo 
be  confidered  as  too  ftrong,  though  it  if  very  natural  for  a  man  who  feeh 
ftrongly,  en  fuch  afuhjta^  to  fpcak  ftrongly.  ^    . 

As  to  the  denial  of  Diogenes  that  this  writer  rendered  no  fcrvices  to  his 
country  in  America,  it  ii  a  denial  in  the  teeth  of  faA ;  unqueflionably  he 
Jlr/  render  very  imponant  and  cffcntial  fcrvices,  not  ov^ly  to  his  native 
land  in  particular,  but  to  the  caufe  of  religious  and  moral  order  in  gene-, 
nl ;  and,  whatever  oppolition  there  may.  be  between  his  preien(  fentiments 
and  our  own»  we  Ihall  never  fufier  any  prejudice  to  render  us  ungrateful 
or  unjuft ;  and  certainly  every  real  friend  to  his  country  muft  acknowledge^ 
witb  unfeigned  grati'ude,  the  fervices  in  queition,  which  were  performed 
under  verv  critical  and  trying  circumftances. 

We  fliall  purfue  this  ioveftigation  no  farther ;  but»  while  we  admit  that 
Diogenes  has  certainly  exhibited  fome  con  traditions  in  hia  opponent,  and 
quoted  fome  paiTages  which  are  open  to  cenfure,  he  has  completely  failed 
in  his  attempt  to  eftablilh  the  moft  ferious  and  weighty  of  all  his  charges. 
In  the  paiTage  adduced  in  fupport  of  the  charge  o^  irea/an,  it  would  puz- 
zle the  moft  acute  inquirer  to  difcover.  even  the  flighted  indication  of  a 
treafonable  fentiment.  In  conclufion,  we  cannot  hut  exprefs  our  furprize 
tliat,  in  quoting  the  adage  of  the  Pot  and  the  Kettle,  he  fliould  not  have 
taken  fpecial  care  to  preclude  the  poiCbility  of  its  application  to  himfelf. 

ji  Litar  fiom  a  G^ntUmoH  at  Berlin  10  his  Friend  in  Loruhn  occaficned  fy  th 
Snssmr  of  Sir^Geargg  Rumifold  i  containing  afacdnct  Vietn  of  the  Lifi  and  CofH 
JiKt  of  Macbeth^  and  a  Tranjlation  of  *^  Sketches  from  the  Life  of  Oliver 
Cromwell/'  nvhich  hmn  been  jufi  fuhljhed  at  Berlin  by  Ketzebuf ;  together 
"     wuftk  a  jhort  Comparijbn  of  the  Characters  of  Macbeth  and  Cromnveil  tnith  that 
ofBmaapartit  and  afumnmry  Application  of  the  Hiftory  of  thofi  Regicidts  to  the 
Entente  of  the  prtftnt  bof,   8vo.     Pp.32.     Bttdd.     1805. 
THIS'  is  a  very  interefting  little  trafl,  exhibiting  feveral  fhiking  ana- 
logies between  the  ttfurpers  and  affafiins  of  paft  times,  and  the  great  ufurper 
and  aflkffiii,  far  exceUense^  of  the  prefent  day.     It  alfo  contains  many  per- 
tinent and  judicious  obfervations.    The  concluding  remarks  addrefled  to 
princes  and  ftatefmen^.are  particularly  forcible^  and  highly  defuving  theic 
jnoH  ferious  a^ttentipn. 

^  Rmrtn  rf  tht  Fafms  w  the  War  *with  Sfa'n.    By  Allan  Macleod^  Efq. 
»vo.    pp.  96.    as.  6d.    Ginger.     1805.  - 

MRf  MAPLEQO  hqrf  wxn^  with  ^e  fpi^it  Qf  a  Briton,  into  a  manly 

and 
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and  able  jufUAcat-on  of  our  government,  in  refenting  tbe  aggrelS^  goci-^ 
du6t  of  the  court  of  ^Madrid  5  and  demonfirates  the  confequeot  war  with* 
.  Spain  to  be  both  juft  ^nd  neceffary.  He  unly  confiden  the  Spanifh  mo- 
narch in  the  degraded  light  of  a  tributary,  or  rather,  vafTal,  of  France ; 
and  his  dominions  as  a  province  of  the  new  Gallic  empire.  Throughout 
the  difcuifioQ  he  preferves  the  fame  temper  and  fpirir,  and  his  produdtoa 
is  equally  creditable  to  his  feelings  a^  a  man,  and  to  his  principles  as  a 
patriot. 

An  Appeal  from  the  Paffions  to  tbe  S^'nfe  of  the  Country  upon  Bmnaparte*9., 
hvuajion.     8vo.  Pp.  18.     Stockdale.     1803. 

T^IS  fenfib!e  little  trad,  which  hai  fo  long  efcaped  our  notice,  contains^ 
much  ufeful  advice  as  to  the  means  of  defending  our  ifland  againfl  the 
threatened  invafion  of  the  Coriican  ruflSan.    The  author,  who  difplays  Id 
all  his  fentiments  and  language,  the  true  fpirit  of  a  Briton,  pays  fome  ]v& 
compliments  to  Mr.  Pirt  and  Lord  Melville ;  but  feems  to  think  that  the. 
patriotic  ardour  of  the  former  of  thefe  Aatefmeu,  had  led  him  in  his  eager 
wiih  to  cruih  our  enemies  upon  our  own  fliores,  to  pay  too  little  attention 
to  the  necclTary  means  to  prevent  them  from  fetting  foot  on  the  Britiih 
foil.     He  will  fee,  however,  with  pleafure,  that  the  meafare  which  be? 
io  flrongly  recommends,  of  increaling  our  difpofeable  force,  has  been 
adopted  by  Mr.  Pitt,  lince  he  became  rainil^er.     And  certain  it  is,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  than  to  revive  at  this  period  the  antiquated 
prejudice,  which  it  has  been  too  much  the  faihion  to  encourage,  agaipft  a 
Ending  army.     For,  in  the  new  ftate.  of  things  which  has  arifen  in  fiu- 
rope,  without  a  formidable  army  of  this  defcription,  we  ihall  run  great 
yilk  of  loling  not  merely  our  liberty,  but  our  independence. 

The  %Ie  of  this  pam^  hlet  is  entitled  to  as  much  praife  as  its  matter; 
^nd  both  combine  to  reflc6t  honour  on  the  head  and  heart  of  its  author* 

poetry; 

The  Horrors  rfSedu3iouj  with  other  Poems,     12mo.     Pp.142.    6s.     Long** 
man  and  Co.     1805. 

WE  have  perufed  thefe  Poems  with  a  mixed  fenfation  of  pleafure  and 
concern  j  of  plea  ure  excited  by  the  uniformly  good  fentiments 
which  pervade  them  5  by  the  love  of  religion,  morals,  and  virtue,  which 
is  difplayed  in  al  moll  every  pagej  of  c-ncernoccafioned  by  the  want, 
which  the  author  deplores  in  his  preface,  of  a  literary  friend,  whofe  advice 
might  have  been  highly  ufeful  to  him  in  the  correction  of  errors,  and  in 
the  fuggellion  cf  improvements.  I  he  firft  poem,  entitled  T^e  Horrors  of 
Seduction,  is  thelongeft^of  the  whole,  (indeed  the  others  are  all  fonnets  or 
Ihort  ballads,)  yet  not  fufiiciently  long  to  embrace  all  the  topics  which 
naturally  and  neceflarily  arife  out  of  the  fubje6t ;  than  which  not  one  can 
be  found  better  adapted  for  the  difplay  of  poetical  genius  and  Ikill.  The 
feducer  is,  indeed,  traced  through  his  vicious  career  to  his  death-bed ;  but 
we  lofe  fight  of  the  obj  6t  feduced  at  themoment  when  we  feel  moft  in- 
tereded  abc.ut  her  fate.  The  author  has  manifeded  fome  tafle  in  the  feleftion 
of  his  imagery,  and  has  Ihewn  himfelf  not  dellitute  of  genius,  but  he  wants 
judgment^  not  merely  to  prune  liuuri^nt  pxprcflionsi  but  tp  amplify  where 

th^ 


^e  fabjeft  requires  amplification.    His  language  too  is  not  always  cofre6t, 
and  in  fome  places,  grammar  is  facriiiced  to  rhjme.    Ex,  Gr. 

'*  While  playful  Love,  with  look  and  mien  benign, 
Aroaod  the  nymph  his  (lender  nets  entwine,  (entwine^ 

'*  Lo !  her  tearful  eyes, 
Herhome^  the  faneof  bappinels^  arifir.  (arifex) 

*'  He  warmly  pleads  her  ftay,  with  piteous  whine 

And  mournful  look>  where  dumb  afi^edion  (hin^.  (fhinej) 

Tn  P.  64,  V.69,  dreucbed  is  ufcd  infiead  of  </rji«,  by  which  the  fenfe  of  the 
fine  is  not  only  totally  altered,  but  the  poet  is  made  to  fay  the  very  rcvcrf(ft 
of  what  he  means.  We  had  alfo  noted  feveral  defedive  verfes  5  but  we 
ibaU  purfue  no  farther  the  painful  taik  of  pointing  out  defeds  in  compo« 
litioDy  where  the  intention  of  the  writer  is  fo  manifefUy  good^  and  his  fen- 
timents  and  principles  arc  fo  uniformly  excellent.  The  fmaller  pieces  in 
tbi»  lEolume,  which  occupy  one  half  of  it,  are  much  more  corred  xhAn  th« 
larger  poem. 

^  Verfimi  of  the  PJklms  of  Danjid,  attempted  in  mitre.     By  Jofepji  Cottle. 
12mo.     Pp.300.     Longman  and  Co.  1805. 

Mr.  COTTLE'S //y?  verfion  of  the  Pfalms  was  noticed  ih  the  12th 
▼olume  of  our  Review,  p.  299;  and  it  is  with  great  pleafure  we  perceive, 
that  the  prefent  is,  in  all  refpeds,  an  impro'ved  verfion,  and  free  from  thofc 
defeds  which  were  vifible  in  the  former.  From  the  corred  and  ingenious 
obfervations  in  his  preface,  it  is  evident  th£rt  he  entertains  very  jud  con- 
ceptions of  the  ferious  and  mofl  difficult  tafk  which  he  has  undertaken  to 
perform.  Speaking  of  Dr.  Watts's  produdion,  he  truly  remarks  j  "  His 
mind  was  moft  amply  impregnated  with  genius  and  piety.  Without  piety, 
l^enius  may  pleafe  the  imagination,  but  will  never  affed  the  heart ;  and 
without  genius,  piety  will  pleafe  thofe  only  who  ccnfider  the  language 
and  mode  in  which  thoughts  are  conveyed  as  of  little  confequence.  Dr. 
Watts,  however,  poiTeflTed  a  genius  which  conferred  dignity  on  piety,  and 
ft^piety  which  ennobled  genius,*'  It  is  but  juiiice  to  add,  that  both  thefc 
requifites,  without  which  no  mao  fliould  attempt  to  write  facred  poetry, 
are  polfcfled,  in  an  eminent  degree,  by  Mr.  Cottle. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  verfion  before  us,  the  only  verfion  properly  fo 
called,  produced  by  Mr.  C,  (for  his  former  produdion  was  not,  in  fad,  a 
verfion  of  the  Pfalms)  a  juft  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  author's  account 
of  his  own  p!an. 

'*  Parallelifms,  thofe  remarkable  features  in  Hebrew  poetry,  fo  pecu- 
liarly poinced,out  by  Bishop  Lowth,  1  have  cautionfly  endeavoured  to 
preforve;  whilft,  on  fome  few  occafions,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  fubjoin 
to  the  Pfalm  a  profelfed  paraphrafe,  and  on  others,  to  enlarge  on  a  verfe 
which  expreifed  a  flriking  and  important  fentiment.  This,  is  fomewhat 
deviating  from  what  might  be  expeded  in  a  regular  veriion,  yet  is,  per- 
haps, the  more  entitled  to  toleration,  as  it  is  adding  to,  rather  than  fub- 
trading^Mff,  the  Pfalms,  and  which,  if  difpleafing  to  the  reader,  may 
generally  be  pafled  over  without  injury  to  the  fenfe.  I  have,  however,  on 
ihefe  occafions,  guarded  againft  the  introdudion  of  any  ideas  which 
might  not  fairly  be  inferred  from  the  text.    Thefc  brief  enlargements, 

or 
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arparapluraiSti^  will  readily  be  ^ftlnguiiked,  by  a  mfoMMe  tollie^nm 
in  the  margjo,  wbich  are  made  to  correfpoDd  with  the  verfM  ia  tlit 
Pfalmft- 

That  the  ailthor  fhoufd  have  failed,  in  feve'ral  inftances,  in  imparting 
to  his  imitation  the  force  and  dignity  of  the  original,  is  lefs  to  be  won- 
dered at,  thuD  that  be  ihould  have  fucceeded,  in  fo  maqy^  when  the  ililB- 
culty  of  the  uik,  arifiiig  from  the  estreoD^  grandeur  and  ibbLmtty  of  the 
infpired  pfalmifi^  is  properly  confidered. 

Tie  Bsffy^d,  a  Poem :  defcriptivi  of  the  Pfoitefs  of  ibe  Young  Bnfejm  In 
London,  fiy  G.  M.  Woodward,  Author  of  Xxcentric  Excurnons  throogh 
England  and  Wales.  With  a  Caricature  Plate.  2fl.  6d.  4to.  Pp.  19. 
Allen.     1805. 

TO  enable  oiar  mdem  t9  form  an  opinton  refpr^ng  the  ments  of  this 
]poem,  which  may  be  coofidered  'as  a  hifiory  of  the  firft  night's  perfotra- 
ance  of  that  wtmderful  boy,  Mafter  William  Heaiy  Weft  Beity  ^  lia 
think  it  ftuSicient  to  quote  the  following  paiTage. 

*'  Next  day,  the  Sunday  prints  fo  grave. 
All  other  fubjeds  careAil  wave. 

From  critics  la(h  to  free  him ; 
Recorder! — Mcffengerl — Review!— 
All  give  young  Betty  honour'^  due:—* 

Th' Obsebver /&/ ff0i/«#  £fm/ 

"  Then  comes  the  Chranide,  and  Poftj 
The  Herald,  Times,  and  all  the  hoft. 

Prepare  their  inqoiiition : 
Then  critic  ink  begins  to  flow;  *, 

Atid  Printer's  Devils,  in  a  row. 

Are  put  in  requifition  !  '« 

"  Still  inccnfe  all  to  Betty  raife,        .  .  '^ 

E'en  wand'ring  Syrens  chaunt  his  praife. 

And  hail  the  wond'rous  creature:  ]:J 

In  ev'ry  corner  portraits  flrike. 
And  firange  to  fay,  not  twQ  alike, 
,  •  Yet  ail  pourtray*d  Irom  Nature  !'* 


DIVINITY. 


jd  Difcowfe  OH  the  Ufpiratton  of  the  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  King, 
M.  A.  Rector  of  Worthin,  Salop ;  and  formerly  Fellow  of  New  Col-* 
l«gc»  Oxford.     8vo.    Pf.  32,    Hatchard.     1805. 

AVERY  abie  difcoarfe,  exhibiting  a  brieJF  firnimary  of  the  principii 
arguments  in  proof  of  the  iafpiration  of  the  Scriptures.  It  u  a 
clear,  perfpicvons,  and  forcible  exhibition,  well-calculated  to  impreS 
the  minda  of  thofe  who  have  paid  but  little  attention  to  this  importute 


Th 


Umm  in  Pf^ftr^  at  fh$  fn/nt  tdmnmng  Siale  of  th  KiMg's  HuJik,  mndrf  the 
Britifo  Emfirt:  la  a  Sinmm  freached  at  Wohuru  Cfu^^  m  Swulof,  Fi- 
krniry  26,  1804.  By  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Tiiomas,  L.L.  D.  Minifter  of  the 
iftid  Chapclf  Prebendary  of  Lich£eld,  and  Reftor  of  Wickham,  Hants. 
tvo.    Pr.  24.     IS.    Rivingtoa's.     1804. 

THIS  very  worthy  and  refpeAable  clergyman  has,  fince  the  pnblicatiofi 
0f  this  difcoarfe*  paid  the  deot  of  Natnre,  which  all  human  beings  moil 
pay ;  faaiched*  in  the  prime  of  life,  from  his  &mily  and  friends,  bf 
vhom  his  Ms  b  moSt  deeply,  and  moft  juftly,  deplored.  Thiv  fermoot 
therefoM,  may  he  coniidcred  as  his  laft  legacy,  to  hit  Sovereign  and  bit 
Coonu^.  It  was  preached,  at  a  pctiod  of  great  national  alarm,  whcm 
his  Maiefty  was  afliAed  with  a  dreadful  illnefi,  when  bis  minifters  wer^ 
«n  the  point  of  reiignatioa,  his  councils  at  a  ftand,  and  his  kingdon 
ihrcatieoed  with  dcftruAion  by  an'implacable  foc«  The  efficacy  of  prayer  • 
for  averting  fuck  a  dreadful  calamity,  as  that  with  which  this  country  wat 
thea  menaced,  is  fliewn  from  the  example  of  Hezekiah,  when  laboariag 
uader  a  mortal  difeafe,  and  refcued  from  death  by  the  iaterpofing  hand  of 
the  Almighty.  The  ftriking  analogy  between  the  charaAers  of  the  two 
princes  is  placed  in  a  ftrong  point  of  view,  and  verv  properly  urged  aa  a 
groond  of  hope,  that  the /a/ of  their  afflidion  would  be  the  fame. 

From  the  virtues  of  the  King  the  preacher  naturally  pafles  to  the  doqr 
of  allegiance,  on  which  he  makes  the  following  jufl  remarks.    ^ 

**  Par  from  defiring  to  audce  a  religious  dif(;onrre  the  vehicle  of  polip 
dcs,  I  cannot  help  obierving,  that  experience^  recent  and  melancholy  ex- 
perience, muft  have  convinced  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that  any  legi> 
timate  and  lawfuUy-conftituted  government  u  preferable  to  anarchy,  which 
generally  gives  birth  to  the  moft  arbitrary  ufurpation  of  dominion,  in 
lelf  appointed  eovernors,  and  the  moft  abje^  fubmiffion  and  degradation  ' 
of  the  deludea  people.  In  thefe  points  (more  truly  pradtical  than  fpecu- 
ktive)  a  fingle  text  of  Scripture,  hiirly  interpreted  with  the  context,  car- 
lies  with  it  more  conviAion,  than  volumes  of  metaphyfical  reveries. 
'  Whofoever,  therefore,  refiftcth  the  power,  refifteth  the  ordinance  of 
God;  and  they  that  reftft,  ihall  receive  to  themfclves  damnation.** 
(Rom.  xiii.  12.)  The  fair  interpretation  of  which  text,  I  think,  is  this: 
ihey  who  refift  governors  ruling  conformably  to  the  exifting  laws,  reiift  the 
authority  of  God  ;  and  they  who  thus  oppofe  his  wife  and  beneficial  ap« 
pointment,  for  the  public  welfare,  (hall  receive  condemnation,  not  only 
from  the  ruling  power,  whom  thev  refift,  but  alfo  from  the  Supreme  Go- 
vernor, whofe  ordinance  they  fo  impiouily  violate.  For  the  re^^itude  of 
this  interpretation,  I  may  appeal  to  tWeftubbom  witneiTes,  history  aai 

iXPtaiKNCE. 

Certainly  thb  is  not  too  rigui  an  interpretation  of  the  text.— in  foppoit 
of  his  own  opinion.  Dr.  Thomas  gives  the  following  appofite  paflage  from 
Lord  Bacon. 

"  Allegiance  is  of  greater  extent  and  dimeniion  than  laws,  or  king* 
doms,  and  cannot  exift  by  the  laws  merely ;  becaufe  it  began  before  lawsj 
it  continueth  after  laws,  and  it  is  in  vigour  when  laws  are  fufpended*  aa4 
have  not  their  force-— on  politics. 
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7%f  CharaSer  and  final  Perfipverance  if  fhe  Righteous.  A  Vernon  fnatktd  al 
St,  Margarets  Chapel,  Wejiminfler,  on  Sunday  December  16^  1804,  On  Oc- 
cafion  0/  the  Death  rf  Mrs.  Henrietta  Stemltr ;  'who  d'^'arted  this  Lfe  De- 
cemher  6,  1804 ;  aged fijiy-fitje  Years  :  W.thfime  iniercfiing  Partieulars  ^ her 
Life  and  Death,  By  John  Davies,  M.  A.  V-inillcr  of  St.  Margaret's 
Chapel;  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  %S0% 
Pp.40..  Hatchard.     1805. 

THE  lady*  whofe  merits  form  the  futjeft  of  this  fermon,  was  an  id- 
ftrttdlrefs  of  youth,  in  the  city  of  WcHminfter.  In  early  life  flie  appears 
to  have  been  a  follower  of  John  Wefley,  from  whofe  dodrines  her  miiid 
leceived  a  tindure  of  melancholy  and  miilruft  that  rendered  her,  at  times, 
uncomfortable  to  the  end  of  her  days.  At  lead,  fo  we  nnderfbmd  the 
preacher  to  mean.  He  tells  us  too,  that  he  is  not  able  to  inform  os ; 
**  nor»"  adds  he  "  do  I  think  (he  herfelf  knew  from  what  prcoife  period 
of  her  life  her  religiem  experience  is  to  be  dated."  We  always  thought  that 
this  faid  experience  formed  fo  remarkable  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  a  Me- 
thodiA>  and  was  attended  with  fuch  extraordinary  circumftancesy  as  to 
make  the  moft  powerful,  and  even  indelible,  impreflion  on  the  mind. 
Bat,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  lad  days  6f  Mrs.Stemler,  of  which  a  naria- 
tive  is  here  given,  prove  her  to  have  been  a  iincere  and  pious  ChrifUan, 
who  built  her  faith  and  her  hopes  on  the  only  folid  foundation  of  all  &ith 
and  of  all  hopes. 

A  Sermon y  preached  at  the  Parijb  Chsn-ch  of  Trinity,  in  the  Minories,  §n  JfeJ- 
nefday^  October  the  19M,  1803.  Being  the  Day  appointed  for  a  puhlk  Fof, 
By  Henry  Fly,  D.D.  F.  R.  S.  and  S.  A.  Minifter  of  the  faid  Farifli. 

This  Fall-fermon  muft  be  claffed  among  the  bed  of  that  defcription  of 
difcourfes,  which,  to  the  honour  of  our  clergy  be  it  laid,  have  been  more 
numerous  and  able,  than  on  any  former  occafion  of  a  fin\ilar  nature. 
Dr.  Fly  deduces  from  the  hiftory  of  Hezekiah  and  the  fate  of  SenrAcberib 
grounds  of  confolation  and  rules  of  condud  for  the  people  of  this  coan- 
xxy,  which  is  now  threatened,  and  by  much  the  fame  kind  of  foe,  with 
the  fame  ^te  with  which  Judah  was  menaced  In  thofc  days.  By  the 
Lord  wa$  Judah  delivered,  and  without  the  Lord  Great  Britain  cannot  be 
iaved.  The  precept  is  plain  as  it  is  forcible,  and  the  inference  iniaHlble. 
If  our  Jerufalem  fall,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  Hezekiah,  but  of  his  peo- 
ple. The  ftyle  and  argument  of  chis  fermon  are  fuch  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  an' elegant  fcholar  and  a  found  divine. 

An-  Addrefsfrom  a  Country  Mimfler4o  his  Parishioners,  on  the  Subject  of  tie  Of»' 
Pox,  or  Vaccine  Inoculation.  2^^  Thomas  Alfton  Warren,  B.  D.  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  and  Curate  of  Flamftead,  and  Kenfworth» 
Herts*     lamo.     Pp.  2a.    4d.  or  25  fur  6s.     R<vingtotts.     1805. 

THE  inhabitants  of  thefe  parifhes,  with  the  cure  of  whofe  fouls  Mr. 
Warren  is  entruftcd,  having  imbibed  fome  ftrong  prejudices  againft  inocu- 
lation for  the  cow-pockj  compofed  this  addrefs  for  the  laudable  purpofe 
of  removing  them.  And  it  is  ^txy  well  calculated  to  produce  the  dcfircd 
effedl. 

Tkte 
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Three  plain  Reafins  fir  tie  Practice  of  Infant  Safftifm,  By  Edward  Pearfon, 
^,  B.  D  Rc^lor  of  Rempftone,  Nottinghamihirv.  i2mo.  Pp.3?.  6d, 
.    -Ingram,  Notiinghaih*.     Hatchard,  London. 

4  W£  are  happy  to  find  that  thb  zealous /.and  fenAble  member  of  t^ , 
■ftabliAed  Church  purfoes  the  exccUehc  ptaa  of  publiihing  fmall  tra^, 
OQ  important  points- conseded  with  the.  dupes  of  Chrjftiatiily,  for  th^ 
Aalorniatioa  and  inftra^on  not  only  of  hjia  own  pariihionersy  bot  o^  thft 
poblic  at  large.  It  is  a  plan,  mod  laudable  iu  iifelf,  and  mpft  benelicjal 
in  it&  coafequences ;.  and>  from  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Pearfon  bai  hi- 
therto cocdu6led  it»  it  maH  be  highly  coi^ducive  to  the  removal  of  er- 
iws,  and  to  the  efiablHhmeni  of  Cnriiliain  faith*  The  £rft  of  thefe  trades 
was  noticed  in  oarlaft,  ia  {eriyis  of  commendation »  inadequate  tp  its 
merit.  The  fecond,  now  before  us,  is  entitled  to  an  equal  portion  of 
piai^.  The  three  plain  reaions  here  afligned  for  the  pradice  of  infant 
baptifm  are,  i.  BeGattfeinfant'ba4>tifm  among  Chriilians  is  corre/pondcfkt 
Jo  tnfant-circnmcifion  among  the  Jew^,  .  2.  Becaufe  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  infant-baptifm  has  been  pradifed  by  the  generality,  of  Chrillians 
lever  iince  the. days  of  the  Apoftiej»^  3.  Becaufe,  fitpp^ng  ^he  pra(St»ce  of 
iBfant<>baptifm  to  be  an  error,  it  is  an*  error  on  the  fafj^r  lide.  Thef/e  r^s^ 
fon»  are  ably  fnpported  by  asfgumewts,  derived  from  Scripture,  which 
CAnnot,  we  think,  be  refilled  by  any  man  who  fits  down  to  read  thea%, 
with  a  mind  open  to  convidlion,  whatever  -his  previous  -opituoi)S 
may  be. 

In  fupport  of  one  branch  of  his  argumrnt,  Mr.*  Pearfdn  quotes  a  paf- 
fage  from  St.  Cyprian,  which  he  very  properly  recommends,  on  another 
account,  to  the  attention  of  Calvinifls.  * 

"  The  Holy  Ghoft,"  fays  St.  Cyprian,  "-is  given  to  ailin  eqoal  mea- 
fores,  throueh  the  divine  indulgence  and  benignity,^  with6ue  any  regard 
to  their  bulk  or  growth.  For,  as  God  accepceth  -  no  •  man's- ^rfon^  fo 
neither  doth  he  refpe^  the  age  of  any  one;  iioce  he  approves  hitP^elf-^the 
Father  of  all,  and  opens  to  all  alike  the  attainment  of  his  heavenly 
grace."  Epifl,  64.  On  which  Mr.  P.  obferves,  in  a,.note  \  *'  This  pat 
fage  of  St.  Cyprian  is  equally  ^  ftrong  againft  tjic  pppofers  .of.ipiant- 
WJpciiin,  and  againft  the  efpoufers  of  the  Calviniflic  do^lrine  ^V  ekaim 
w reprobation  \  ^nd  let  it  be  remembered^  that. this  pafT^ge'was  written  fo 
tarly  as  the  year  253." — We  leave  this  pill  for  Mj^ifes.  Ok^erton  and. Co,  tp 
f*allow  and  digeik,  '  *       .  .         * 

-i  Sermon  to  Farmers,  By  the  Rev.  Jqhn  Riland^  .M.  A  Redor  of.^jSutton- 
Coldfield,  Warwickflure.  Joacs,  Birmingham.  .Ricl:|^rdfons> .Kqy al 
Exchange. 

THIS  veteran  in  what  is  called  the  Evangelical  School,  has  b*fen  long 
known  to  pofTefs  the  bathos  above  moil  of  his  fellows  of  the  fame  per- 
fuafion.  When  Tom  Pfiyne,  had  railed  a  fernicnt  about  the  Rights  of 
Man,  this  divine  publilhed  a  thrfiepcopy  pamphlet  upon  the  Rights  of. 
God;  and  the  dull  infipidity  of  the  performance  correfponded  wi^hthe 
degrading  abfurdity  of  the  title.  To  the  fermon  before  us  is  prefixed  a 
grateful  dedication  to  an  old  farmer,  far  having  affifted  the  author,  with 
fomc  others,  in  the  delicate  and  arduous  buftncfs  of  compounding'  i(k 
tythes,  '  •  ..        '   .ujr  I   ,      -»►•  .^ 
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<'  By  this  benevolent  fcheme"  (fliers  it^  "  I  am  pletfingly  conpeUed, 
indolnnr  /•  -gratitudCf  to  fiabfcribe  myfelf  four  ifktimatg  mul  imUntd 

To  conciliate  attention*  be  tells  hb  friends  the  farmers,  that  they  air 
reputed  the  leaft  religious,  and  he  is  afraid  that  the  accufatiOn  ia  qaiie 
nne.  He  advifes  them  to  fay,  ''  God  fpeed  the  plough  i  obfienrei  <bat 
•the  weather  is  uncertain,  thai  all  the  elements  are  at  the  beck  of  tli6  God 
of  feafons  ;**  and  expatiates  tfpon  this  idea  in  a  firing  of  trmfim*  He  i»> 
minds  them  that  they  kaVe  homework,  when  they  have  no  ootwoik;  na|. 
this  homework  is  the  care  of  their  fools. 

They  are  not  to  fell  too  dear.  Live  and  let  live.  They  anftrpsU  It 
the  poor  in  hatthis.  If  they  fell  dear,  the  feliers  may  laugh,  but  tile 
buyers  will  weep.  He  re(}ae(ls  them  not  to-  laboor  on  a  Sunday,  aod  ibcn 
concludes  with  the  neceffity  of  caring  moft  of  all  for  the  fo«l.  ««  Von 
read,"  fays  he,  **  of  one  fodl  in  Luke  xii.  do  not  make  more !  Liftev  m 
me  then  with  both  your  eirs  (one  would  fnppofe  the  whole  body  kakl  an- 
ther more  than  two  ears  amongft  them  all)  vrhM.  I  with  warm  eatmrfk- 
nefs,  &c."  At  laft  he  has  the  modeily  to  let  Mr.  Herrev  fpenk  for  Ua, 
Und  wretched  ind^d  mud  be  that  orator,  who  does  not  ipeak  better  6r 
him  than  he  Can  ^eak  for  himfelf.  €ach  is  his  wide  extended  fnne  n 
the  midland  counties,  that  many  in  the  courfe  of  hit  long  labonts  hate 
been  induced  to  hear  and  fee  him  in  the  jMilfMt  on  account  of  his  od<yty  ; 
#nd  the  uniform  re^rt  has  been,  that  he  b  a  ^/V/er,  oMdaJbem.  Of  hii 
pen  we  may  Mri(h  with  the  poet, 

Jupiter,  nt  peceat  pofitum  rubigine  telum ! 

The  Influm^  of  Chrijiianiiy  on  the  MiUiary  and  M^ral  CharaSer  of  a  fydSm* 
.   J  Sermon,  frtacbtd  befire  a  Dttacbnunt  of  the  Second  Jf^fi  York  3Iiliii^  nt 
IVhitbitrn,  m  tbc  ComUy  of  Durbaniy  oh  Sujtday,  November,  25, 1804.    Bf 
tbeSe¥.  J.$yraons,B.  D.  Redor.    8vo.    t^p.  43.    Rivingtons.  1805. 


''  AND  the  ibldien  Hkewife  demanded  of  htm,  faying,  and  wiiat  I 
We  do  ?  And  he  faid  onto  them,  do  violence  to  no  man,  ndthor  accsfe  «0f 
faffely,  ind  be  contentwith  your  wages.**— j&»*riii.  14.    A  ttkt  ■ 
appropriate  to  the  ibbjed  than  this,  perhaps,  coirid  hot  well  be  felcdM. 

We  bave  perafed  this  fermon  with  great  fattsfa^on.  It  is  a  ^U 
fionate,  pcrQ)icaotu  difcomfe,  extf«mely  well  adi;^^6d  to  the  halnts 
underflandlngs  of  fuch  i  eohgregadon  as  that  to  which  it  was  deliTcred. 
The  reverend  author  fuccefsfdly  combats  the  opinion,  that  war  ts  uidavinl ; 
and  enlarges  with  much  effedon  the  advantages  which  are  to  be  derived  bf. 
n  foldter,  as  well  in  bis  pnblic,  as  in  his  private  ehara6ker,  from  ardvaai* 
tentioir  to  the  doArioet  of  Cbrifliaaky.  We  can  coofideody  recommeodte 
fennon  to  the  attention  of  fuch  militaiy  officers  as  may  feel  intereted  ia  the 
nonli  ood  difcipUoe  of  their  corp» 

MISCELLANIES. 

Seeo/td  Ibpori  of  the  Xl^mmittee  fit  mmnA^ng  the  peMeik  Fimd^  ejiedii/bed  m 
Ldi^sCoffee-konfi^  lothynfy,  1B03.    8vo.     Pp.  1S8. 

IT  is  impofible  f^r  any  one;,  having  the  feelings  of  a  Briton,  to  re^ 
this  truly  patriotic  volume  without  a      w  of  fiitU£i^onj  and  a  ili- 

mnto 


nmlos  of  honeft  pride.  It  cotitaxiu  a  memorable  exampk  of  the  libei»lity 
«f  the  age»  and  many  glorious  inftaacet  of  Britifli  valour  fucce&fttUy  ex- 
erted agaiaft  the  enemies  of  the  country.  The  following  is  a  fommairy  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  this  admirable  fund. 
•  **  The  total  amount  of  the  fnbfcriptionB  is  \$%^^^j\.  $s.  lod.  and 
»i^ooL  thtee  per  cent,  confob.  The  amount  of  the  (fividends  received 
om  government  fecurities  is  i5»oo4l*  The  amount  paid  and  voted  is 
I9b'^4l.  is«  6d.  s  exdufive  of  407I.  per  ammrn  granted  for  the  lives  of  the 
mpeaive  pmies,  and  eftimated  at  about  6eooL*' 

We  are  nippy  to  find  that  the  contributions  to  this  fund  have  been  fo 
Sfliple»  aatoihe  ^ttatly  more,  than  adei|Qate  to  meet  all  the  calls  upon  \u 
and  as  to  render  it  unneceflary  to  tax  the  genenlity  of  the  public  any  far* 
.ther^  at  prefent. 

jt  Jimmni^p  i9tt$/mg  a  Varutf  •/  Facts  ani  htr^uUit  TrmnfaeHmu  in  we  tf  th0 
Deptfrtmmts  rf  Fwtipt  Cmrfs^  dwrini  th  Uh  Wdr.  By  James  Poole*  fevend 
Years  a  regimenul  Infpedorj  and  fince  Deputy  infpedor-General  ia 
that  department,     tvo.     js.    Parfons.     1804. 

Jtn  An/vm  H  a  Ptm^hkt  wf  Mr.  Jmm%  Pmh^  mtitled,  A  Nmrgtiifi,  &fr.  (fff « 
fiy  Mr.  Gardiner.     9vo.     38.     Evans.     1804. 

A  Rsffy  tp  Mt^  Richard  GarSmi^s  4"/^*^  ^  '  Narratiw,  exfdfing  irrtfJat 
Tirmf/ketiaiu,  i^c,  Vc»     8vo.     2s.6d.     Egerton.     1805. 

THE  tranfaftions  to  which  thefe  pamphlets  refer  are  of  much  too  (e«» 
tious  a  nature  to  be  decided,  or  even  aifcufTed*  in  a  court  of  critidrm* 
To  the  commander  in  chief  and  to  the  fecretary  at  war,  as  the  proper 
judges  in  fueh  a  caufe>  we  confign  them,  with  an  afiurance  that  they  will 
be  round  highly  deferving  their  moft  ferious  attention. 

A  iMtr  aidnfidf  th  JUgh  HmtowrM  L^dHthmt^  Ins  MajeJIfs  late  frincipmt 
Secretary  of  State  fir  the  Cekmal  Defartmeat,  By  Colonel  Thomas  Piaon» 
late  Groveraor  and  Captain-General  of  the  Ifland  of  Trinidad,  and 
Brigadier-General  commanding  the  Troops  on  that  Ifland.  8vo«  as« 
Uoyd. 

A  Refiaatiw  tf  the  Pamphlet  ^hich  Colonel  Picton  lately  addr^ed  to  Ltrd  Hehart. 
By  Col.  PuUarton,  F.  R.  S.     4to.     as  .6d.    Stockdale. 

Wff O.  can  decide  when  colonels,  and  commiiBoners,  difagree  ^-^-Cer^ 
tmly  not  critics.  Befides,  adhnc  fub  judice  lis  eft.  The  Privy  Council 
haatakeft'oogniaanceof  the  unhappy  difpntes  between  thefe  gentlemen^ 
and  it  would  be  indecorous  in  us  to  give  an  opini<m  on  the  fubjeft,  pre-* 
viotts  to  its  decifion.  We  can  only  l^ent,  therefore,  the  exiftence  of  the 
difference,  and  the  perfonal  afperity  to  which  it  has  given  rife. 

Oifirwi^euem  the  Wefi  India  Dock  Salaries ^  in  a  Letter  addreffid  to  Randb  Jack* 
Jm,  Ejq.  Barrifter  at  Law.     8vo.     Pp.  16.     Stockdale. 

THE  objeA  Of  this  writer  is  to  expofe  the  dire^ors  of  the  Weft  ludia 
docks  for  the  accepunce  of  ftipends  or  falaries,  for  the  difcharge  of  their 
,duty.  Confidering  that  thefe  iituatiohs  are  moilly  filled  by  merchants, 
and  men  of  opulence,  we  confefs  it  appears  to  us  that  there  are  good 
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grounds  for  his  cenfures.     The  majority  of  proprietors^  kowever»  it  Cetmst 
entcfcalned  a  different  opinion^  by  votiog  fuch  falanes. 

I  An  ^ay  of  \on\  the  Impolicy  of  a  Bounty  on  the  Exforioiion  of  Grain  ;  ^nd 
of  the  Principles  whicb  oftgbt  to  ngulate  the  Commerce  <^  Qrain^  etiviiti 
under  the  following  Headt ;  Of  th^  H^to*y  of  the  Corn  Lttwi  j  InfUum^*  of 
the  Popidatum  on  the  Cotn^Trade ;  Effih  of  the  Houwty  on  the  R^  rf 
Lands;  Effects  of  the  Bytaiiyonihe  Frofeis  of  the  Farmer \  Effectt  efit 
Bounty  on  the  Value  of  S  Ivor ;  Exportaitkti  and  Importatioti  2  Lanihrds, 
Fmmers^  and  Corn^ Dealers,  8fo.  Pr.  70.  2t.6ci.  Beidwint, 
doD.     Anderfon^  Edinburgh.     J8O4. 

THE  author  has  here  opened  to  himfdf  a  wide  field  of  difcufljon }  hik\ 
he  does  not  range  at  large  in  it,  without  method  or  without  a  guide ;  bat 
purfues,  with  fteady  dep,  a  ftraight  path,  clearing  befora  hinti  the'thoroi 
and  thiilles  which  obdrud  his  courfe.  There  is  fcarcely  a  ffibjeft  of  mora 
difficutty,  or  one  on  which  a  greater  variety  of  opinions  obtains*,  than  the 
corn- trade ;  and  the  public  are  certainly  much  indebted  to  any  loteHigeot 
tnan.whp,  haying direded  his  attention  to  it,  communicates  the  refiilc  ^ 
his  obfervations  uryd  inquiries.  Such  a  mun  is  the  writer  of  this  trad,  wlitt 
condemns  the  bill  for  grar>ting  a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  grain,  and 
Indeed  all  meafures,  cither  of  a  reftri^tivc  nature,  or  otherwise,  wMdl^ 
have  for  their  objrft  an  interference  with,  or  regulation  of,  the  com  trade: 
It  is  a  matter  of  vad  importance,  and  prefcnts  confiderable  difficultiea,  ia 
whatever  point  of  view  it  is  conlidered.  The  advocates,  however,  for  «*- 
tlier  fylleui,  for  a  free  and  for  a  rc(lri6ted  trade,  may  derive  much  advaa*, 
tage  and  information,  from  the  peruial  of  this  eifay,  in  wlilch  the  fufcjetk 
is  difciurcd  with  ability  and  temper. 

'Ihs  Spectator  in  Miniature:  heing-  a  Collection  cf  the  prinahal  Ilelig^tr% 
Moral,  Humourous^  Untyrical,  aiid  Critical  t.Jfays^  containea  its  thai  ceS^ 
trated  Puhlicatiou,  C'jmf>rejfd  into  Two  Volumes.  By  the  Rcv.^F.  Prevol^ 
and  F.  W.  Blagdon,  Efq.    24mo.    Pp.  700.    2s.  6i.    SutUby,    1S0#^ 


THESE  ingenious  and  induftrious' literary  pro^veditori,  who 
wholefome  food  for  every  mind,  have  feleded  fuch  efiays,  froiti  the  Sm» 
tator,  as  relate  to  fubjeds  of  permanent  intercll  -,  omitting  only  fiich  of 
the  papers  as  were  limited  to  objeds  of  a  tenipo.ary  nature.  The  liveaaf 
Addison  and  Steele,  with  their  portraits,  are  pretixixi,  one  to  each  f^ 
lume.  In  an  appropiiate  preface  the  editors  exprefs  a  wifli,  in'  irhick 
every  firiend  to  virtue 'will  join  them,  '*  that  fome  eloquent  etfayilly  fiMR 
modern  Spectator  may  rife,  to  ridicule  the  contemptible  follies  of  the  ^tfk 
to  check  th«  growing  profligacy  of  manners,  and  to  flop  the  alarming  p*** 
grela  of  zealous  f jnaticitm :  and  that,  inftead  of  contradidorf»  ahfoftf^ 
and  idle  reports  of  news-writers,  the  daily  prefs,  by  prefenting  fliort  and 
moral  eifays,  may  again  be  turned  into  a  vehicle  oi  wi^m  and  viftne; 
«nd  applied  to  make  men  good  and  wiie^  rather  than  prejudiced  and  lalh" 
alive  politicians." 

Thefe  gentlemen  proclaim  their  intention,  in  eafe  this  their  firft  ttSf 
Hiould  meet  with  adequate  fupport«  to  follow  it  irp  with  abridgod  edilioo^ 
en  a  iimilar  plan,  of  other  celebrated  periodical  pablic^tioas.  And  when 
we  confider  the  quantity  of  matter  (for  the  type  it  very  Im^}  and  the  l»ir- 
f^fs  of  the  f  rice,  we  think  it  can  fcarceiy  fail  of  foocefi. 
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C^ii^ti^s  iir to-comic  Aftficcd  from  the  Britiih  Critic  to  the  Anti-Jacobtm,  in  %ihich 
•     are  contaituJ  some  Strictures  upon  the  Pt  indoles  an  J  Conduct  of  the  Peo/ile  called 
Quakers. 

TO  THK  MOST  LEARNED,  THE  MOST  LOYAL,  ANO  MOST  ORTHODOX, 
MY  LORDS  *  ANTI-JACOBINS,  IN  THEIR  HIGH  COUKT  Of  CRITICISM 
MOST    ILLUSTRIOUSLY    ASSEMBLED,      " 

This  reclo-comic  appeal  Is  humbi)  prcfeiited,  and  fubmitted  to  (heir  candid 
conii deration^  the  author  nothiug  doubling  that  (heir  Larddiips  final  decree 
will  be  to  the  glorv  Of  tiie  a]^ellant,  and  ihe  confufion  and  trembling  of  all 

the  eaeiDies  of  Gohath  flain. 
■ 

Ridentem  dicere  vcfum 

JJujd  vctjt !     Hon. 

Men'  raovcat  Cimex  Pantilius  ?     Hor. 
gui  trcmulum  non  odity  aoiet  tu4  Critica  Brito.     Via  a. 
My  Lords, 

PERMIT  me  to  trefpafs  a  few  moments  upon  your  time,  while  I  call  your 
attention  to  a  humble  literary  performance,  in  the  iliape  of  a  fafi-day 
fermon.  The  title  of  this  dilcourfe,  my  Lords,  is  Goliath  slain,  and  the  Phim 
Ihtines/iHi  to  flight :  a  loyal  and  patriotic  title,  my  Lords,  and  of  good  omeo,  - 
which  we  all  hope  and  (rull,  will  one  day  be  fultilled.  My  Lords,  I  pre- 
fuaie,  a  copy  of  this  difcourle,  iii  homely  rural  typography,  was  prefenteu 
to  your  right  honourable  bench,  according  to  the  particular  inflruclions  of 
the  author;  but  probably  its  outward  appearance  (which  1  own  was  rather 
fuipicious)  might  ftrike  you  with  the  idea  that  it. came  from  fome  fchifm 
fi)op,  which,  I  knew,  would  be  no  recommendation  to  your  LordQiips;  and 
fo  It  might  be  thrown  aiide,  among  the  other  negletted  lumber  of  your 
court,  of  the  lafl  year.     Such  as  it  is,  my  Lords,  I  hereby  acknowledge  it 

*  9s  one  of  the  few  literary  It  us  which  I  have  to  anfwer  foc»  I  had  flattered 
nyfelf  that  it  was  but  a  peccadillo;  but  Mr.  Britifh  Critic,  of  November 
|a(l,  tells  me  it  is  the  great^ll  offence  that  ever  was  committed  in  "  any 
Englifh  pulpit,"  and  <' advifes  me,  on  many  accounts,*'  (without  naming 

^^vf,)  never  to  commit  the  like  again,  at  leaft  in  the  article  of  "  pHnting." 
In  the  plenitude  of  his  epilcofiai  authority,  he  forbears  to  filence  me  in 

^  Ibe  pulpit.  The  preaching  part,  it  feems,  if"  I  will  infill  upon  preaching,'* 
ia  ^ijj  kft  at  my  own  option,  fur  which  I  am  very  thankful,  and  Hiall  not 
fiul  to  govern  my  felf  according  to  the  indnleence  granted  me,  as  often  as  I 
mn  in  the  humour  fpr  it.  So  far  all  is  well :  out  pray,  my  Lords,  what  right 
iMd  Mr.  Britifli  to  lay  me  under  '*ny  reQfaint  as  to  '*  printing  ?"  Who  gave 
liiiD  the  authority  of  non-imprimatur  ?  And  what  bufinefshad  he  to  intrude 
Ins  Brito  Critical  advice  upon  me  unaiked  ?  My  Lords,  faving  your  pre- 
fence.'lhis  was  a  piece  of  very  great  impertinence,  for  which  f  mult  take 
Jeave  to  criticise  a  little  with  Mr.  British  i  and  not  only  fo,  but  to  condoU 


•  The  Anti-Jacobins  being  judges  en  dernier  resort,  (for  who  (hall  review 
^he  Reviewing  Reviewers  ?)  have  a  right  to  be  addreflTed  as  peers  of  tho 
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with  hm ;  ton  fince  he  hath  thought  Hi  to  be  the  wanioii  and  anprovoked 
3ggreflbr,  I  mull  let  him  fee  that  I  can  be  "  fony*  as  weii  as  he.  Yet,  lay 
Lords,  1  am  "  rorry/'  very  "  forry/*  that  any  critic  profeffing  himftif  Britid, 
ihoald  be  fo  '*  (deficient  in  judgment/'  as  to  cavil  at  a  difcoarfe  which  wat 
▼ery  well  received  by  a  genteel  congregation,  which  was  very  handfomely 
fpoken  of  by  feveral  very  fenfible  and  intelligent  rtwewers  in  private  l^e, 
and  which  bath  been  faonoared  with  the  ylM^  /ri//m«r^  *  of  better  jadg» 
than  himfel£  This  Briti(b  critic,  my  Lords,  is  no  more  qualified  to  aidda 
a  fii(i-day  fermon^  than  I  am  to  teach  a  Rigadoon.  He  is  a  fellow,  wj 
Lords,  of  no  critical  "  mark  or  likelihood ;''  neither  analyiis  nor  fjntbcft 
in  him.  He  is  not  uji  lo  a  quotation,  neither  beginning,  middle,  nor  end*  ia 
iiis  brain,  confequently  an  infinite  bloickhead.  In  (hort,  my  Lords,  this  Btf- 
tifii  critic  was  formed  for  nothing  but  d n.  f 

But  hold,  if  I  ^  on  at  this  rate,  I  may  fubjefl  myfelf  to  an  adion  tf 
fdamages  for  breakmg  up  the  Britifhy^rm^,  and  Ending  all  their  cuflomen 
to  your  Lordftiips  court.  I  (hould  be  forry  that  this  poor  wretch  of  a  (bib- 
bier  (hould  ilarve  for  want  of  bread.  He  might  not  find  fo  ready  a  maiUt 
for  any  more  of  his  ^^^/criticifms,  andl  flirewdly  fufped  that  he  has  notakat 
for  writing  any  tbini;  that  is  good. 

My  Lords,  I  had  been  given  to  underftand  that  this  Britilh  coart  mn% 
court  of  loyalty  and  orthodoxv,  holding  a  fort  of  concurrent  juriMiAionwift 
that  of  your  Lordfhips;  but  rrom  fome  late  fymptoms  I  am  inclined  toM 
pe6t  that  there  i^  fomething  ''  rotten  in  the  icate  of  Denmark."  Probaiilf 
^ey  may  not  have  a  fufficient  fund  of  orthodoxy-  to  carry  on  bdfinefs,  aM 
fb  tkefe  Briti(h  critics  are  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  occafionally  adfliiltii^ 
a  heterodox  quarter-partner  to  keep  their  heads  above  water,  and  to  §Kt$ 
Ihe/erme  from— What  fhalt  I  fay  ?  God  forbid  tliat  this  IhoukI  ever  be  tl« 
cafe  with  your  Lordfbips. 

My  Lords^  I  am  very  fenfible  that  this  fermon  of  mine  is  very  far  finn 
a  ch^dyauvre\  but  whatever  its  demerits  may  be,  I  could  not  help  eapoiH 
them.  As  to  the  preaching  part,  my  Lords,  I  had  a  r^/.  Do  not  mwH 
my  Lords;  I  repeat  the  word,  I  bad  a  call,  that  is  to  fay,  by  theilM.  Aid 
'  I  may  venture  to  add,  that  I  had  alfo  a  call  to  ''print)'*  not  by  tne  ilwr,  mf 
Lorch,  but  from  the  inward  motion  of  the  spirit.  1  fee,  by  your  wbifpM — 
sny  Lords,  that  you  do  not  like  me  the  better  fbr  this  imoard  tmiim  ^ 

girit.  You  (eem  to  regard  me  as  one  of  thofe  e^amgelieal  Jtreackers,  i 
rmons,  1  know,  are  not  to  your  tafte.  But  \i  }'Ou  will  be  pleafed  to 
4cife  a  little  judicial  patience,  I  wilt  explain  niyfelf.  It  was  an  mwm 
of  the  Qnaker^spirit,  my  Lords.  What !  (your  Lordfliips  feem  to  h^  m 
Quaker  moved  by  the  Iptrit  io  ipt\nizfast*daj^sermm  preached  in  thejftiBfc 
huse!  Pardon  me,^  my  Lords,  you  mi  (conceive  me;  I  meant  onlf^  to  M^ 
ihat  I  had  a  call  of  my  own  spirit,  or  my  own  self-wiU,  which  I  laktt  toU 
the  true  (luatir  spirit.  Yes,  my  Lords,  1  confeu  I  felt  this  fpitit  flifiiif 
within  me,  and  urging  me  to  '*  print''  in  vindication  ot  my  charadter^  fi«M 
•  ^e  afperfions  of  gainfayers  and  blafphemers  of  every  denomination  ^  aol 
inore  particularly  of  a  aueer  fet  of  people  among  us,  in  wbofa  ootwanl  4v^ 

E>rtment  there  is  much  sleehuss,  but  in  who fe  m ward  pafts  there  is  faidt» 
tie  truik    By  what  flran^e  policyi  my  Lords,  was  it  enaded  that  a  lei  of- 

"^ — ■'■*■■»■    11^  p       11       11^  ■      ■■  ^.  — 

•  Vide  Ortt^odox  Chqrphroan*s  Review  for  Febmlny  IMM. 
t  Ip  the  theatric^  fenfe.  "  Theojojically  fp^aktng,  ^  yi»(rt, 
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aMn  notoriooSf  ami  even  proverbial  for  if§BtUMm  nfacis,  (bould  eojoy  did 
cxc!ttfive  privilege  of  credit  upon  their  Atrr/  words  f  Yo«  know,  my  Lords, 
tbere  were  no  BteiBbeft  fi^oin  Jt^eUmd  m  eithec  houfe  to  make  mny  luch  mo^ 
lion.  But  let  that  pafs;  the  liuiig  it  done;  aad  the  wiMon  of  parliauMiit 
nvft  not  be  called  in  quedion. 

If  ever  ^oo  have  met  with  any  of  thefe  people  in  your  travels,  my  Lord<« 
tlie  following  portrait  may  h'jip  to  caU  them  to  your  renembrsnce : 

In  bodily  conformation  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  like  other  men,  only  with 
^s  diflerence,  that  their  necks  and  knees  are  without  joints,  and  their  bade* 
bones,  soMs  verteha,  fo  that  they  can  neither  kneel,  nor  bow,  nor  bend  tbs 
body*  In  the  way  of  falntalion,  tliey  "  kiQ^^y  do  iHit  nod."*  They  are  not 
much  addi^ed  to  fports  of  any  kind,  fave  tlai  of  cudge^pUying  wkh  Pru- 
cum  *,  whofe  head  they  break  moil  unmercifuHy  every  day,  and  every  hour 
^the  day.  They  are  diflingutlhed  by  coals  of  antique  cut ;  and  they  weat 
cnibreHas  of  a  coofiderable  liase,  pafted  and  glued  to  their  heads. 

Thev  are  very  proud  of  their  own  cast,  and  have  np  connedlion  wkh  any 
other  in  the  way  oi  natural  uoion*  fonie  few  i nuances  of  wanton  apoftacy 
^iocpted;  in  all  which  cafes  the  offending  parties  are  feverely  puniibed^ 
even  with  expulfion  and  lofs  of  their  cash 

What  religion  thefe  people  are  of,  it  is  difficult  to  fay.  It  hath  been 
Allbrted  that  they  are  Jefuits ;  and,  indeed,  in  feveral  points^  they  bear  a 
Urihing  refembance  to  the  difciples  of  LoyoUs*s  fchool ;  fiicfa  as  diffimolation, 
•qutvocalion,  oiental  reiervation,  and  hoftiiity  to  the  eoclefiaftical  eAabli(h<t 
meal  of  thele  realms ;  and,  laftly,  in  their  ready  adoption  ol  the  Latin 
maxim  cakirnmareffrtittr^  aH^id  oMf^erebit,  which  the  moll  ignorant  among 
Ifeeffi  know  how  to  tranflale,  at  \es^& /tra€ticaify. 

Others  have  pronounced  them  no  Chriiiians,  which  may  be  the  cafe  j^ 
tllough  they  pretend  to  more  "  perfed"  Christianity  than  any  of  their  net^^^ 
boars.  They  ftiy  they  have  '*  no  fin,"  aqd  consequently  never  pray  Hot 
pafdon.  They  are  above  ordinasKes,  or  rather  they  never  had  any  ordi- 
nances. They  want  no  inftruclion  from  the  kirtUng  ministry  of  the  sttt^k' 
iaajr,  tntfling  entirely  to  friend  Barclay  f ,  and  their  own  inward  lantheri^ 
and  gttide-pofl.  <'  No  gabbling  over  confeffions  and  petitions"  is  ever  heard 
in  their  religious  aderoblies,  in  which  all  is  ftill  as  a  moufe.  No  found  is 
lieard  among  them  but  the  km  rid  snmd  of  fi  lence,  or  the  flill  more  horrid 
leond  of  the  im  ex  Jkectore  hum;  fave  when  feme  gifted  brother,  or  dbubiv- 
gifled  filter,  comes  out  of  Macedonia  to  help  them  to  a  little  uie  of  fpeech. 
Upon  fuch  occa€ons  they  are  all  a|ive,  and  cards  iy  round  in  all  diredions 
to  invite  their  neighbours  of  every  denomination  to  come  and  partake  of 
the  religious  entertainment  provided  for  them,  and  to  fee  and  hear  the  glo- 
rious fnfits  of  the  unstinted  Ipirit,  and  of  a  free  and  W}-hireling  ministry,  whe^^ 
ther  in' the  theatre,  or  the  uptier  room  of  an  inn,  or  eiiewhere;  for  thefe 
people,  like  the  Perfian  magi  otold,  feem  to  attach  nopartKular  fan6lity  ia 
any  one  place  more  than  another. 

But  the  principal  part  of  their  religious  woribip  con(i(}s  in  silem  reveries, 
m  which  they  are  caught  up  the  Lord  knows  where,  and  are  fo  bewtlderect 
in  the  immenfiiy  of  fptritual  fpace,  that  they  can  find  no  fubftantial  or  cer<r 

•  Breaking  Prifcian's  head  is  a  proverbial  expreffion  for  fpcaking  fiilfe 
grammar.-— N«  B.  This  note  was  not  intended  for  Anti-Jacobiu  informtition. 
t  Vide  Barclay  paiSm. 

'  X  4  tain 


totn  oJ2)<t£l  foriheir  faith  to  reft  upon*  Some  of  our  moft  eminepit  divinet 
have  pronoimced  iheir  religkin  pure  deifm ;  but  if  theie  learned  men  wiSl 
be  plealed  to  re<oniidef  the  lubjecl,  1  thiok  they  will  lee  fome  cauie  to  ao 
cede  to  my  ilclinitioii,  via.  that  it  it^^ure  mnxnse. 

Some  good  qualities  they  are  ob!erved  to  (et  out  with*  which,  however, 
do  not  improve  under  their  management ;  (or  they  hjive  the  unhappy  talent 
of  convening  ihat  which  is  good  in  them  into  evil.  Their  pundiliotts  ab^ 
ill nence  from  profane  fweariug  in  common  con verfa^ion  is  highly  commen- 
dable ;  but  not  fufticient  to  compenfate  for  their  pertinaciouily  refufing  to 
fwear  '\t\  judgment,  jusiice,  and  tmtk,  and  fo  fuifcring  criminals  to  eicape  con- 
dign puniihment*,  by  which  very  ferious  injury  may  be  done  to  the  comma* 
nity.  And  (tilt  more  exceptionable  are  tlieir  wild«  vi(ionary»  and  impracti- 
cable  notions  ot  Chriliian  peace,  which>  in  times  of  inevitable  war  and  pub- 
lie  danger,  render  them  the  dead  weiebt  of  (he  community ;  or  rather  the 
torfiedos  of  &11  that  come  in  con  tad  with  them»  and  the  remotai  of  the  vefiel 
in  vi'nich  all  good  iubjefln,  with  all  that  is  dear  to  them,  are  embarked. 

Upon  this  unpardonable  condu61  of  theirs,  I  took  Uie  liberty  to  ezppfi«i 
late  with  them  pretty  roundly,  telling  ihemj  not  in  the  very  words,  (left 
they  (hoiild  "  fmile  and  grin,'  (as  Mr.  Britiih  Critic  faysj)  but  in  words  ta 
the  following  effect :  viz.  That  in  cafe  all  hands  (Iwuld  be  wanting  upon 
*  decki  they  mufl  not  expert  to  be  eternally  indulged  in  their  idle  dream 
and  nonfenfical  fcruples,  lolling  in  their  hammocks,  and  crying  peace,  peace. 
No,  no,  faid  I,  every  thing  in  its  feafon.  Peace  is  4  fine  thing,  00  doubly 
but  we  cannot  come  at  it  in  a  temped.  When  the  ftate  ve/fel  is  tu  danger 
pf  being  overi'et,  it  is  no  time  to  cry  peace,  peace,  bat— ^all  hands  i|poi| 
deck ;  oh !  ohe ! — thee  friend  Arm-lVrong  take  a  rope — thee  friend  Slr<mg«r 
back  take  a  fpell  at  the  pump^— thee  friend  Nituble-toc  run  up  aloil,  and 
haul  down  the  top*eallantf  and  niain-lail— thee  friend  Steady  liand  to  Iha 
Itelm,  and  beware  (X back-sliding.  In  Ihort,  all  of  ye  (land  to  your  tackle, 
and  prove  yourfelves  true  Brililh  hearts  of  oak,  and  (iurdy  Anti^^G^Uicans. 
None  of  your  shivering  ague- fit t  now,  I  befeech  you. 

In  the  mean  time  I  called  upon  them  to  lug  out  a  fair  quot^  of  their 
mammon  of  unrighteoufnefs,  telling  them  that  it  was  out  of  all  remtbn  that 
we  stee/sU-hiMst  men  (hould  bear  ti^e  whole  burthen  like  alFes,  while  they, 
fly  foxes,  were  "  fmiling  and  gfinning*'  in  their  (leeves  at  our  (iniplicitv  rot 
futferiog  ourfelves  to  be  made  the  dupes  of  their  hypocriiy  and  cunnii^. 
And,  in  the  warmth  of  my  decUmntioft  f,  I  challenged. the  whole  fiockof 
Meroz,  witli  their  bell-weather  at  their  head,  to  judily  fuch  niggardly,  fuch 
unmanly,  fuch  unpatriotic  condu^;  and  1  offered  to  pluck  out  ihofe  peace* 
peace  maggots  which  that  quibbling  ^ouag  Scotch  Jefuit  had  planted  ia 
iheir  noddle^.  Jn  vain — as  well  might  you  attempt  to  convert  the  Jew.s 
as  to  perfuade  thefe  incorrigibly  pertinacious  mei^  to  (boulder  a  muiketyOf 
part  with  a  (liiHing  in  the  caufe  of  God  and  their /country. 

Not  that  I  abogtther  failed  of  faccefs.  From  two  or  three  of  them  whq 
had  a  little  more  fliame  than  the  reH,  I  extorted  upwards  of  a  hundred 
jrannds  to  piirchaJe  flannel  waidcoals  for  the  volunteers ;  (b  that  however 
Mr.  Britifh  Critic  may  defpife  ray  fermon,  it  was  not  an  unprofitable  one. 

it  is  true  thefe  patriotic  donations  of  my  few  friends  were  clogged  with 


*  A  late  indance  of  this  we  have  feeo  at  G«^-«v-nC  iA  a  caufe  of  ibrgery, 
t  By  this  hangs  a  Jitile  fparring  talc, 
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an  awkward  Tort  of  provifo;  for  the  jacl^ets  to  be  jjough^with  this  ran6li- 
fied  money  were  onl^-  to  be  worn  in  *i  peaceable  and  quakcr-like  manner, 
and  mcdicittaliy  to  prevent  colds  ami  Aheumaiifms.  This  might  have  (ub- 
jected  the  poor  volunteers  to  the  inconvenience  o\'  stti/i/iin^  in  the  heat  of 
adinn,  and  giving  their  enemies  an  advantage  in  the  critical  moment. 
However^  wilfing  to  run  all  hazards  at  fuch  an  alarming  criiis  I  would 
not  have  refuled  a  hundred  or  two  more,  even  with  this  reitiichon;  but 
with  all  my  powers  of  oratory,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  uncommonly 
great,  and  to  le.ive  a  stro7i^^  sensation  behind,  especiaVy  on  fast- days ^  I  could 
not,  for  the  life  of  me,  i'queeze  a  fliiliing  more  from  this  pertinacious  and 
parfiroonious  tribe  of  men.  Yei  fmall  as  liie  Turn  was,  I  became:  very  proud 
of  it;  becau  e  I  j)iqued  myfelfupon  a  «rry  discwejy  in  lequisiiionaty  finance,  at 
a  time  when  mnne)  was  fo  much  wanted  frr  the  public  lervic*;;  adilcoveiy 
which,  I  hope,  will  be  improveable,  and  rcv.ommend  me  to  the  favourable 
notice  of  the  premier  miniiicr  of  iheie  rea!m>;,  and  pDcure  me  a  canoiiry  of 
Wind  or,  a  preferment  for  which  I  have  a  very  ilrong  piediiedion  "on 
many  accounts,"  (as  Mr.  Britifli  ra)s)  and  of  which  I  wiih  I  may  not  be  dis- 
appointed. But  canon  or  no  cani)n,  Mr.  Premier  (ball  have  my  n]')!l  fervent 
prayers  a"»jl  another  fafl-day  (ermon,  (if  that  will  do  him  an)  ^<^w\)  to  lup- 
yo.t  h  m  in  his  arduous  combat  with  this  overgrown  gigant.c  champion  of 
Gath,  whom  I  flew,  October  19,  1803,  and  whofe  horrendous  vilage  1  ex- 
hibited" before  the  congrcg.it  jon  of  the  people;  at  which  Mr.  Briiiih  Critic 
fays,  he  "  thinks"  they  *•  (miled  and  grnined  "  (By  the  way,  my  Lords,  i* 
not  this  Britilh  Critic  an  Irish  citic,  with  a  cotk-screzv  in  his  tfiinhing  faculty, 
which  tivists  his  head  to  the  hft  when  it  (l.oiild  be  to  the  r/^/.tF'J  Yes,  my 
Lords,  I  moii  fincerely  wifli  that  Mr.  Premier  may  be  enabled  to  make  as 
quick  difpatch  with  him,  as  I  have  to  boalt  of.  Could  he  but  fei^e  Tome 
critical  occafion  to  give  this  horrid  mon'tcr  the  knock- down  blow,  and  leave 
Ijim  extended  on  the  plain,  he  would  do  an  ineftimabte  fervice  to  his  coun- 
try, and  to  all  Eu  ope.  For  fuch  an  exploit,  however,  he  mull  cxpedl  nei- 
ther prayers  nor  thanks  from  the  Qu;iker>;  T»or  any  better  treatment  thaw  I 
experienced  upon  a  like  occalion.  And  if  ever  he  (hould  offer  hiinf'elf  as  a 
candidate  for  any  borough  where  they  have  gotten  a  ftrong  footing,  they 
will  voto  agi^inTt  him,  one  and  all;  and  not  only  fo,  but  oppote  him  with 
^11  thei^  interelL  and  influence,  and  all  their  pnwiirs  of  calumniare/of titer, 
which  are  very  conlulerable.  The  fpirit  will  move  them  to  cry  nvar-tnani 
tax-man!  test-man!  and  for  a  moment  fufpend  its  lioftility  io  i\\\i  sieejile  House, 
and  hoift  the  flag  in  triumph  over  him  .* 

Tl^efe  are  the  people,  my  Lords,  of  whom  I  (land  in  jeopardy  every  hour. 
Yes  1  know  thev  hate  me  with  a  mod  pe.fecl  hatred.  And  for  what,  my 
Lords?  Even  (or  telling  them,  in  their"  own  blunt  way,  tijat  thf*y  ought 
tp  be  a^ianned  of  themlelves  for  thus  deCerting  the  caufe  of  God  ai^d  their 
country.  For  this  plain-fpoken  truth,  my  Lords,  they  are  become  my  rao!t 
.determined  enemies i  and,  being  men  of  long-winded  malice,  they  will 
never  forgive  me.  •  Who  knows  how  many  more  anonymotts  ietfets  and  Bn- 
//jA  m//V/jw/ the  J///W/ of  vengeance  may  furnifli  them  with  in  their  lecret 
and  filent  coua^Is?  Would  you  have  thought,  my  Lords  that  men  of  al 
femblance  fo  d(^^like,' could  retain  fo  much  gall  and  bitternefs  in  their 


*  The  Q\ia^ers  are  now  as  bulling  and  handy  at  thefe  things  as  any 
ptl^cr  men, 

l^earts? 
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hearts  ?  But  appearances^  xay  Lords,  are  deceitful,  erpccidljr  dtAaat  t 
Approach  thofe  aj^arent  doves,  and^  the  deception  wifl  vanilh.  Not  aa 
atom  more  oiintt9cence  will  be  faund  in  thim  than  in  birds  of  other  feather; 
and  o( humility  not.near  fo  much.  They  are  too  proud  to  pray  andafk  pardon 
fi>r  their  offences,  as  hath  been  already  intimated.  To  own  themfehres  in  Am 
¥/xong,  and  to  a(k  forgivenefs,  would  be  tantamount  to  stee/de^uuse  cmfeuhm^ 
whith  the  great  bell-weather  of  the  flock  hath  taught  them  to  liold  id  con« 
tempt  and  derifioQ.  Thus,  however  stiff. rumped  thefe  people  may  be,  they 
certainly  are  not  strait-laced  \  and,  notwithanding^  all  their  ranting  againft 
Peter's  gteat  steeple-hmse,  and  the  great  hireling  minister  therecf^  I  cannot  help 
fufpedting  that,  in  this  sjiirit  of  theirs,  there  is  a  (pice  of  foroething  very 
like  popery.  They  certainly  have  a  dis/tensation  for  iin,  however  they  caipe 
by  it.  They  can  lie,  cheat,  equivocate,  break  their  promife,  and  betray 
their  truH ;  they  can  dander,  back-bite,  and  calumniate ;  they  can  deal 
in  works  of  darknefs,  corruption,  and  ret/emess;  and  all  this  without  re* 
morfe.  In  all  thefe  matters  their  consciences  give  them  no  pain*  But 
i^hcn  called  upon  for  a  little  sioeaimg  and  fighting,  though  it  were  in 
tlie  caufe  o^  /tublic  justice,  and  to  (ave  a  ijMe  nafian/rom  destmctica  emdSm^ 
dage,  they  ^re  coiidantly  feized  with  tenda  strttples  and  sktvering  agw^fits. 

But  here  feme  fhallow-brained  Britilh  Critic  will  exclaim,  fine  Chrifliaa 
dodriue  truly !  Here  is  a  dragoon^chaplain  urging  the  poor  harmlefr 
Quakers  to  iwear  and  fight  like  troopers.  Was  ever  fuch  language  heard 
Irom  "any  Englifh  pulpK/'  This  (we  think)  could  hardly  fail  q7  fettiDg 
all  his  hearers  a  "  fmiling  and  grinning.''  Whatever  the  man's  '<  intention 
might  be.''  we  arc  forry  he  (liould  be  fo  deficient  in  judgment,  and  that 
he  iliould  To  egregiouOy  mi  flake  the  very  nature  of  a  fafl-day,  and  the  "in- 
tention of  government  in  appointing  it  * ;"  which  furely  eould  not  be  to 
beat  up  for  recruits  of  light  dragoons  to  trample  our  fellow -creatures  under 
foot  of  men  and  horfes,  but  to  widen  the  church-doors  according  to  thai 
ejtceUent  firayer\^  &c.  and  to  pray  f  )r  the  profperity  of  our  enemies,  whon 
we  are  at  all  times  commanded  to  lvue\  and  whom  we  ought  now  in  grati* 
tude  to  cdresSf  feeing  they  are  fo  good  and  fo  kind  as  to  fay,  they  only  wait 
ibr  the  firTl  opportunity  of  fair  wind  and  weather  to  pay  Ui  ai  dMiiciliary  wit» 
and  help  us  to  repeal  the  (eft ;  that  odious  and  ugly  tell  which  ftill  ibuids' 
as  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  our  advancement,  and  confines  all  the  loaves  and 
Hihes  in  the  pale  of  the  steejile-house. 

All  this,  I  know,  was  im/ilied  in  Mr.  Br'itifh's  Critique^  though  nothil^ 
more  than  "  fmiles  and  grins,"  and  *'  deficient  in  judgment/*  and  "nev«r 
lefs  adapted,  &c.  were  exjiressed-^^  and  for  not  fpeaking  out  he  had  his  rea- 
fons.  He  was  afraid  to  hazard  more,  lefl  the  cloven  foot  of  the  difloya( 
Secretary  (liould  be  more  prominent  than  hi^  purpofe  required. 

My  Lords,  I  humbly  conceive  that  the  intention  ot  government,  "  in 
appointing  a  fafl-day,"  i«  not  to  make  Quakers  0^  us,  but  to  make  our  ene- 
aiies,  Quakejs,  /.  #.  tremblers;  and,  under  this  idea,  I  did  not  think  it  im- 
proper, afler  the  devotions  of  the  delk,  to  declaim  a  little  from  "  an  Englift 

*  Anonymous  letter  fent  tpe,  and  fo  much  in  the  flyle  and  fentiment  of 
the  Britifli  criticifm,  that  I  have  a  flrong  fufpicion  of  their  both  coming 
from  Uie  fame  corner. 

t  In  the  anonymous  letter  my  fermon  was  contrafled  with  that  cxalhn 
^rojfer,  &c.  viz.  in  the  feryice  fqr  1803., 

Pttlptt^^ 
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pdptt^  upon  the  nectsflily  of  valorous  exertion  m  wr/trnt ;  aod  I  was  aliquft 
tenpted  lo  introduce  the  fable  of  Hercules  and  the  Waggoner,  which  the 
puritanical  Mr.  Britiib,  no  fioobt,  would  have  faid  was  very  "ill adapted  to 
**  an  EngRffa  pulpit"  on  a  (oleain  fad-day,  it  being  a  heatheni(h  fable,  and 
coAiequentljf  unfit  for  ChriiUans  to  hear;  betides ^h«  idea  of  a  huge 
Vtoofcutar  demi-god  in  the  cloud  fcolding  a  laz\  -lubbard  waggoner  for  nof 
dapping  his  Qioulder  to  the  wlieel,  might  have  let  the  whoie  congregation 
a  *'  uniling  and  grinning,"  which  certainly  is  very  improper  behaviour,  and 
very  ill  booming  ah  occafion  fo  ferious. 

My  Lords^  in  this  war-whoop  deciamafimof  mine  from  "  an  Eiiglifl]  puW 
mi,**  1  could  have  no  other  view  tliaa  the  welfare  and  fafety  of  my  country* 
Private  advantage,  with  regard  to  me,  was  out  of  the  queition.  What  was 
I  to  gain  by  battle  and  Uoodihed  more  than  any  other  man  ?  My  Lords, 
lieifig  but  a  half-pay  chaplain  of  a  di(bended  reeiment,  I  was  entirely  kcfs 
At  camhat,  I  cooid  have  fliared  none  of  the  r/VA  booty  of  a  run-away  array 
ef  beggarly  Frenchmen,  not  fo  much  as  a  mafs-book,  my  Lords.  But  why 
do  1  Uy  a  mafs-book  ?  1  doubt  whetlier  (uch  a  curioiity  could  have  been 
lb«nid  in  the  whole  army ;  for  you  know,  my  Liirds,  Frenchmen  are  now 
grow^  too  proud  to  fay  their  prayers  and  in  this  rcfpedl  refembie  ourj^ 
rigkt  Quakers,  as  alfo  in  their  rejedlfng  the  Church-kalendar,  and  fubdi- 
tating  another  o^  their  own  invention ;  {o  tlmt  you  fee,  my  Lords,  Uiera 
would  have  been  two  points  of  union  and  attradion  between  theie  two 
dekrriptions  of  people  at  their  very  firft  interview,  which,  by  degrees,  might 
have  brought  them  to  a  more  perfect  aifmiilation,  beginning  with  the  dif- 
cipline  of  marching,  counter-marching,  pre/enting,  and  firing,  and  ending 
with  cutting  capers  a-la-mode  ^e  Paris.  What  fort  of  Jamers  tlie  Fripub 
night  have  niaoe,  lam  not  prepared  to  fay;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  they  would  have  been  found  rather  awkward  in  learning  that  polite 
accompli(bment.  Buonaparte,  himfelf  in  perlbn,  couid  never  have  brought 
them  to  make  a  ^ooA  Jtrmiere  reverence*,  for  a  certain  natural  impediment 
in  the  vertebrae,  as  already  mentioned. 

My  Lords,  1  hope  enough  hath  been  faid  to  convince  you  that  I  could 
)save  no  felf-interef!ed  view  in  taking  upon  me  the  commiifion  of  ferjeanl-. 
eocfefianic  to  drill  thefe  contumacious  reiigionifis.  My  niotive,  my  Lords, 
was  truly  publie^fpirited  and  patriotic.  Upon  a  moderate  computation! 
had  reckoned  upon  the  poffibility  of  railing  a  corps  of  twenty  thoufand 
Quakers  upon  an  emergency;  none  of  your  FalHaft's  ragged  recruits,  but 
^tk  good  linen  and  coats  upon  their  backs,  only  the  Ikirts  rather  too  long. 
$och  a  projed,  my  Lords,  would  have  furnished  a  coniiderable  augmenta- 
fion  of  the  mitilary  force  of  thefe  realms,  at  a  criiis  wiiich  (0  imperioi^fly 
diemanded  our  utmoflexertionsb 

And,  with  regard  to  their  religious  fcruples,  I  told  them  1  ^/rV  maintain. 
imd  now^  tell  them  again  that  I  Jc  maintain,  and  that  to  my  dying  day  I  viiil 
BMintain,  that  it  is  noianXy  Jlermitted,  but  an  indifpenfabie  duty  of  every 
Ibul  of  us,  Quakers  and  all,  -to  fight,  and  to  tight  manfiillv  fii9  arts  et  focis^ 
Mies  ^oties,  let  Buonaparte  come  on  us  as  often  as  he  will. 

This  duty  of  fel^defenoe,  individually  or  nationally  fpeaking,  I  need  not 
tell  your  Lordfhips,  is  grounded  upon  the  firft  law  of  nature,  a  law  neve^ 
iaperfeded,  nor  meant  to  be  fuperfeded,  neither  by  the  laws  of  Moses,  nor 

*  Y^/  low  bo\T» 
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the  law  of  Chrifliauity,  nor  any  other  law  but  Qoftker  law.     Upon  this 

f  round  I  might  challenge  the  whole  corps,  one  and  indiviiible  of  thenn. 
iut  what  avails  it  to  contend  with  fuch  (lippery  difputants?  In  vain  may 
you  prefs  them  with  arguments  from  the  Bible.  ^With  them  the  Bible  w  of 
no  further  authority  than  as  it  is  interpreted  by  the  fpirit  of  Friend  Barc- 
lay :  and  even  in  Barclay  we  have  no  fure  hold  of*  them  ;  for  when  Friend 
Robert  does  not  bear  them  out  at  every  point,  each  individual  ilink«  ini<r 
the  labyrinth  of  his  tram  ftrivate  fpirit,  where  no  stee/iU-housf  man  has  any- 
due  to  follow  him.-    Quo  teneam,  &c. 

My  Lords,  I  prefume  you  have  read  the  SnSh  in  the  Grass.  The  author 
of  that  book  feems  to  have  been  a  near  obferver,  and  to  have  known  thera 
well.  From  him  I  learn  that  ihofe  fcra pies  of  coniciencea|rain ft  handling- 
fire-arms^  any  other  wife  than  in  the  way  of  mankind,  and  vending  them, 
are  all  mere  pretence.  He  declares  that  they  can  prime  and  load,  prelent 
and  fire,  as  well  as  the  beft  of  us,  if  they  pfeafe;  and  he  relers  us  to  chap- 
ter and  verfe  in  the  hiftory  of  our  country,  when  they  fought  like  heroes,- 
Nay,  I  do  not  know  but  Ibme  of  them  might  be  of'CmmweU's  Ubiter'cvfu- 
of  invincibles.  So  that  you  fee,  my  Lords,  there  is  a  deadly ^A/rW^/n)p 
in  them,  when  they  give  their  minds  to  it.  And  when  once  theirnandi 
are  fairly  in,  they  are  not  fatisfied  with  litde  matters.  We  5nd  how  lightly 
they  accounted  of  their  favourite  leader's  little  achievements  .at  home,  and 
how  eagerly  they  fltmulated  him  to  make  the  grand  tour  of  Europe  a-la^ 
Buonaparte.  But  as  to  this  fighting  bufinefs  they  are  rather  delicate  in 
their  choice.  It  is  not  every  quarrel  that  they  like.  Li  this  affair  belwi^n 
George  and  Napoleon  they  feem  to  have  been  wavering,  though  there  was 
a  lime  when  I  very  much  fufpe^ed  that  they  were  edging  towards  iho 
ladcr.  God  forgive  me  Jf  I  did  ihem  any  wrcmg.  But  now  Friend  George 
l>cinfj  pretty  well  fupported,  l)c  may  rely  on  their  allpgiance  while  he  can 
keep  poflelTion.  Yes,  my  Lords,  Ihefe  men  aric  wife  in  their  generation, 
alwavs  suhmitiitig  to  the  powers  that  be,  when  ihev  cannot  help  it,  and  vent- 
.  ing  all  the  bile  of  their  resntance  agarnfl  the  steejtlc'houst  and  a  hireling  minis' 
tiy,  of  whom  they  have  many  woeful  tales  to  tell  about  the  fpoiling  of  theifi 
goods,  and  other  grie»'0us  pcrfecutions,  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
Ft  tends,  when  their  lofTes  and  damages  are  a!  h  repaired  out  of  the  common 
purfe ;  and  the  names  of  ihc  falferers  aiul  ccvnfelibrs  are  honourably  men- 
tioned in  the  uncouth  flile  and  ridiculous  records  of  this  queer  fociety. 

In  thefe  and  all  other  points  of  wifdom  they  are  inwardly  intruded  by 
ibe.f/riV/V,  which  is  their  infallible  oracle  in  all  their  enlerprizes  and"  par* 
|uits,  efpecially  in  tlife  ways  and  means  of  getting  money;  in  order  to  wfaidi 
they  are  infpired  to  be  adive,  buflling,  and  diligent  in  their  callings,  and 
to  let  no  day  pafs  without  fome  addition  to  their  ftore ;  and,  above  all,  to 
redouble  their  diligenoe  ox\  fast^days '^ ,  which  are  days  of^momfipfy  to  Friends^ 
when  all  the  steepMiouse  men  have  (but  up  their  ihops,  and  gone  to  pray  for 
the  fuccefs  of  his  majefly's  fleets  and  armies,  for  which  wicked  and  bloodyt> 
minded  prayers  they  certainly  deferve  to  be  puniHied,  and -for  which  Friemdt 
are  authorized  by  the  fpirit  to  (teal  their  cuitom  from  them  upon  all  ooca«- 
lions. 
There  was  a  time  when  this  fpirit  of  theirs  was  exceedingly  turbulent 


*  Quaere,  Is  );he  fame  contenl^t  of  the  royal  proclamation  obfervable  ia 
t^ie  metropolis  ? 

'        .  ^^ 
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and  unruly,  forcing  Us  way  into  the  steeple-hause  to  gainfay  and  contradi^ 
the  iireiiwg  mimsfer  in  the  middle  of  his  oration.  Sometimes  in  its  freaks  it 
would  take  a  long  pole  and  break  the  windows  of  the  ungodly  from  ea(l  to 
well,  and  firoro  weii  to  eaft.  But  of  late  years  it  hath  been  fo  ftill  and 
4]uiet|  that  by  certain  flirewd  obfervers  it  is  fufpe^ed  of  having  refigned  its 
dominion  to  another  I'pirit  of  a  very  difierent  charader,  called  the  spitii  o( 
jrade,  only  referring  to  ilfelf  the  occafional  right  to  rant  and  rail  a  little 
Mainii  the  hireling  mimistry,  elpecially  on  fiill-days,  and  the  annual  meetings 

From  thefc  people,  my  Lords,  from  thefe  qumidam  unruly  ranters,  now 
.netamorphoted  into  Ay  and  mifchievous  foxes,  I  have  received  injuries 
^hich^I  fear,  can  never  be  repaired.  I  once  thought  that  Quakers  would 
neither  Iwear  nor  d— ran^  but,  from  fad  ejcperience,  I  am  now  convinced 
of  the  contrary.  Seated  on  the  Britifb  Critic  bench,  (how  their  broad  briraa 
found  admittance  there,  your  Lordfhips  (hall  hear  by  and  by,)  they  have 
4i — mned  me  and  my  fermon  to  all  eternity.  Nay,  they  have  not  only 
d — mned  the  fermon  which  I  have  already  preached  and  printed,  but  au 

-other  fermons  which  I  may  hereafter  pr^ch  and  print.     Is  not  this  d n 

with  a  witnefsy  my  Lords  f  By  which  an  immenl'e  potentiality  of  wealth  hath 
been  loil  to. roe;  and  by  which  my  reputation,  asa  tafl-day  preacher,  is  blaft- 
cd,  rom  sd,  and  undone.  How  can  I  have  the  effrontery  ever  to  appear  again 
on  any  **  Englifli.  pulpit/'  if  any  body  who  has  the  command  of  one  (hould 
be  mad  enough  to  afford  me  another  occafion  ?  And  to  add  to  the  aggra- 
: ration,,  this  diijgrace  hath  befallen  me  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  fair  profpa^t 
of  removes  and  vacant  dignities,  to  fome  of  which,  in  the  height  of  my  glory^ 
1  mif^t  have  alpired  with  meritorious  prctenfion,  and  fo  have  retired  in 
:mtia  iata,  after  ail  my  labours,  and  lucubrations  and  fafl-day  preachings, 
and  giant-killings,  amid  it  a  hoit  of  foes,  in  M«f  tents  of  Meshech,  and  the  divel 
'dings  ^.  KeJar  .: 

fiut,  my  Lords,  my  greateft  woe  is  yet  nntold.  Something  more  than 
a  twelve-month  ago,  my  Lords,  I  had  the  grievous  misfortune  to  lofe  the 
iiueft  and  faireit  turkey-»cock  that  ever  mortal  eve  beheld.  It  had  been 
reared  with  the  mod  tender  care,  and  fed  at  no  little  coft,  aiid  was  intended 
B%  a  Chrillroas  prefent  for  a  very  worthv  friend  living  and  dwelling  at 
.R  «■  ip.  ■  in  S — — —  (where  may  he  long  dappiiy  live  and  dwell)  to^whom, 
being  under  many  obligations,  I  take  this  public  opportunity  to  acknow- 
-  kdge  them ;  and,  a^  the  fame  time,  to  cA\\  upon  him  vet6o  sacertlotis  (for 
fucb  he  is,  my  Lords,  and  I  hope  nut  tiie  worie  evidence  in  your  Lordfhips 
eflimation  for  his  facerdotal  chara^er)  to  witnefs  the  truth  of  what  I  am 
going  te  fay.  While  I  was  ruminating  upon  my  heavy  lofs  and  vexatious 
dilappoiniments,  and  wondering  what  fee  ret  enemy  of  my  peace  and  tran- 
quillity could  have  .had  the  heart  to  commit  this  cruel  depredation  upon 
me,  I  received  a  letter  from  my  worthy  friend  as  before  specified,  informing 
me  that,  on  the  very  morning  of  the  date  of  his  letter,  he  had  held  a  long 
confultation  with  a  very  fenfible  and  intelligent  neifi;hbour  of  his,  an  Ame* 
rican  loyaliil,  well  acquainted  with  PhilaJe^hia,  and  the  habits  and  cajtabili" 
ties  of  that  great  rendezvous  of  Quakers,,  upon  the-  fubjed  of  my  fiolen 
• » 

^  Where  I  obferve  the  old  fanatical  and  infolent  cant  o£  hireling  ministry 
is  never  forgotten,  in  fpeaking  of  a  Church  the  mod  refpedlable  in  Ghriften- 
dpiDf  and  the  grand  bulwark  of  ProteAantifm. 

turkey. 
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talkey^  and  moreover  reporting  the  following  very  exkiordinarj  circoa* 
Aaoce: 

Daring  a  (hort  paufe  in  the  conMerfaition  between  my  worthy  friend  aqd 
bit  neighbour^  as  before  specifitd^  be  (my  friend^  as  above  ^#/W*).oblervsd 
a  fudden  change,  it  feems,  in  the  countenance  of  his  neiohboury  and  fach 
an  imitation  of  his  Whole  frame,  as  portended  that  foneSiing  of  k%d  iv^ 
portance  was  to  be  uttered.  Nor  was  my  friend  miftaken ;  for  in  an  in- 
fiant  his  neighbour,  as  before  spetified^  darted  from  his  feat*  thumped  apon 
the  table,  and,  with  the  voice  of  a  Sientor,  exclaimed  fvpK»l    By      ■ 

««  B ^^s  turkey  was  Holen  by  the  Quakers  in  revenge  for  bis  GfUatk 

.slain  ^" 

Such  a  marvellous  and  inftantaneous  difcovery,  you  will  mgve^  with  mm, 
my  Lords,  could  not  be  Une  afia/u  divine.  That  my  turkey  was  floleii  bf 
tiie  Quakers,  no  body  but  an  infidel  can  doubt;  and  the  prefamption  b 
very  tlron^,  that,  after  a  whole  year's  Quakertcramming,  the  Editor  of  tbe 
Britifli  Critic  was  bribed  to  infert  that  wicked  libel  upon  my  fennon,  and 
that  the  mercenary  writer  of  tbe  faid  libel  was  rewarded  with  a  dramftick 
of  it. 

O  blind  to  the  future!  that  I  ftoald  rear  and  feed  this  beaatifbl  ailk- 
white  bird  for  the  Chri(lroas  felHvity  of  one  of  my  bed  and  mod  beloved 
friends,  and  that  I  could  not  iorefee  hqw  the  niceft  parts  of  it  were  deftiaad 
to  pamper  the  luxurious- appetite  of  an  inimical  Britiih  Editor,  and  that  the 
lad  fragment  of  it  was  doewned  to  defcend  into  the  odioua  lieterodox  paaneh 
of  a  d — ^n  Britifli  Critic*. 

And  now,  my  Lords,  having  told  you  all  my  grievances,. and ^btou^itaU 
my  con^piaittts  into  your. right  honourable  court,  I  appeal  to  your  (iiperior 
tribunal  for  redr«fs,  as  far  as  it  may  be  within  your  jurtfdidion  to  giant  it 
I  do  not  apply  to  your  LordQiips  to  tell  me  what  particular  QuiOccr  was 
moved  by  the  fpirit,  or  deputed  from  tbe  filent  and  feeret  ^council  to  com- 
mit this  petty  thievery;  or  whether  the  fly  fox,  whoever  he  was,-dsd  the 
wicLed.  dieed  at  the  hour  of  twilight,  midnight,  or  cock*crowing ;  for,  tftmugh 
I  am  fenfible  that  you  are  wiu  mem  ,in  your  way,  I  never  heani  that  yoa 
were  ioise  men  in  the  way  of  recovering  lod  turkies,  efpecially  wh«i  ftolen 
by  the  Quakers^  who  never  impeach  a/rtrai/.  , 

But  thoagh  yon  cannot  re Aore  my  lod  turkey,  I  hope  you  can,  audi  traH 
you  wiV/,  i^dore  me  my  quondam  lad->day  fiune.  My  Lords,  if  you  will 
deign  to  cad  an  eye  upon  the  Orthodox  Churchman's  Review  for  Febroai) 
1 804,  and  compare  it  with  the  Briii&i  Critic  of  November  litiil,  you  wiU  (ee 
from  what  a  blaze  of  glory  I  have  fallen,  and  under  what  a  rude  and  dip 
mal  eclipfe  I  have  now  the  misfortune  to  dand. 

To  this  my  ferio-comic.appeal,  my  Lords,  which,  I  foar,  begins  to  weary 
your  Lordfl^ps  patience,  will  you  permit  me,  incondufion,  Co  tack  one  teit 
petition  ?  which  is,  that  you  would  be  pleafed  to  give  that  heterodox,  difleml 
phmjf  November i  Corkskrew  critic,  jud  one  glorious  Anti^ Jacobin  flageUaifoa. 
If  you  would  but  for  once  de  this  injeitr  best  mmmef,  my  Lords,  I  tbiuk  it 


*  From  the  frequent  repetition  of  this  word  specified^  hangs  a  feeret  be* 
tween  my  friend  and  roe. 

t  A  literal  fa£l)  of  which  my  friend  and  his  Neighbour,  as  before  ^kerf- 
ped,  are  both  ready  to  make  aflSdavit  before  your  Lordiiips,  if  required. 


\  Again  thaatriaally  fpeakkig. 
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woaM  nwke  both  hioi  and  Mr.  Editor  roe  the  day  that  ever  Ihejr  meddled 
with  my  fermon>  and,  perhaps,  might  leave  fuch  aqaalm  upon  (heir  ftomacbs, 
ms  to  make  them  difgor^  my  turkey  back  again  upon  the  Quakeri. 

*"  Valete,  viri  dodiflimi  et  illuftrifTiroi,  pergite  adverfarios  Eccle(ia& 
cohibentes*— pergite  regis  inimicos  comprimentes — pergite  porriS  criticos 
faofce  tneptos  et  nefarios  cadigantes,  et  in  tail  negotio  diu  et  valde  defide^ 
^atOj  fint  vobis  omnia  felicia  et  faufia/'  J.  S* 

Tbb  CKarsTiAN  OasBarBa. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
SlB, 

IH  A  V  E  been  greatly  delighted  and  inflrudted,  by  your  revtews  of  reviewer t, 
and  I  have  often  felt  regret  that  you  do  not  bedow  a  greater  portion  of 
your  time  and  work  in  the  execution  of  that  roofl  excellent  part  of  your 
plan.  It  is  obvious  that  you  overlook  many  things  worthy  of  notice,  and 
that  you  hereby  give  an  advantage  to  your  opponents,  which  tbey  ought 
not  to  polFefs,  and  of  which  I  am  certain  that  you  are  well  qualified  to  de- 
prive them. 

It  was  by  mere  accident,  and  at  diAant  inter\rals,  that  I  met  with  three 
najubers  ol  the  Christian  Observer,  the  editors  of  which  I  at  once  difcovered 
io  be  earneniy  difpofed,  and  ferioufly  determined^  to  undermine  your  cre- 
dit, and  to  deflroy  your  ufefulnefs,  without  being  over  fa(iidious  with  re- 
fne&  to  the  mean  a  of  accomplishing  their  objed.  You  certainly  do  not  fee 
that  infidious  and  hypocritical  performance  regularly.  In  one  of  the  num- 
bers which  I  faw  many  months  ajgo,  and  to  which  I  cannot  now  particu- 
larly refer,  YOU  are  not  only  accufed  ot  incomsistencyt  but  of  fomething  which 
lools  like  downrighti^ffy,  and  of  a  ferious  wi(b  to  introduce /^/jj6  apuiions 
-Mid  tyroMJ^  into  the  Cmtrch  tfEngicmd,  The  charge  of  inconsistency  is  of  great 
utility  to  tbe(e//a»j  men.  It  will  always  produce  a  certain  efiedl  among 
their  ignorant  aod  credulous  readers.  It  is  capable  of  extenfive  applica^ 
tton  in  the  random  way  in  which  they  are  accudomed  to  throw  it  out 
9gainD  all  their  opponents;  and  it  requires  no  accuracy  of  detail  or  refer- 
ence which  would  be  particularly  injurious  to  their  caufe.  The  charge  of 
p^iyt  &c.  including  that  of  bein^  inimical  io frotestant  ft indfiles,  is  alio  of 
|rreat  importance  to  them,  becaule  popery  is  to  frightful  a  thing  as  to  be 
amply  calculated  Ho  excite  indignation,  which  indignatim,  howsoever  excited, 
reoders  it  Altogether  unnecefliiry  to  enquire  whether  there  is  even  the 
iligbteft  ground  for  the  odious  accufation. 

The  fecond  number  of  this  precious^work  which  came  under  my  infpljc- 
tkm,  isihat  which  contains  the  review  of  Dr.  GUiz's  Sermons,  to  which  you 
h^ve  h  amply  replied  in  your  Appendix  to  Vol.  XVIII.  The  third  num- 
l>er  it  that  tor  December  Ia(t,  in  which  I  find  Ari^ures  on  that  able  article 
by  a  corfefpondent  who  Cgns  Anti-Calumny.  From  page  746  of  this 
ottinber,  it  appears  that  tlie  article,  in  your  Appendix,  was  alTb  commented. 
Upon  in  the  Ohserver  for  November,  p.  699,  which  I  have  not  fecn.  Per- 
mit me,  therefore,  to  dire£l  your  attention  to  both  thefe  numbers.  I  am 
perfuadedy  at  the  &me  time,  that  you  would  do  well  to  look  over  the  whole 
MTork,  and  to  allow  no  future  number  to  efcape  you  ^  for,  though  the  writers^ 
io  the  Christian  Ohset^fer  profess  to  be  members  and  firm  fupporters  of  the 
eftablithed  Church,  they  endeavour,  on  all  occafions,  as  far  as  I  can  judge 
tnm  the  fpecimens  which  I  have  feen,  to  reprefent  you  as  peculiarly  ini- 

miMd 
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mieal  to  her  floclrines,  In  which  I  prcfurae  no  true  fbn  of  (he  Church  of 
EngliincI  *vlll  join  thcin.  1  think  It  of  real  importance,  therefore,  that  tbefc 
vile  infmuallons  and  accufations  fliouM  at  length  be  flopped,  or  at  le^t  that 
thii  amlyors  of  them  (hould  beexpofed  to  the  world  in  their  pjoper  coloars. 
Kor  will  thi<;,  on  }our  part,  be  d  difficult  talk :  it  is  certainly  iieceiTary,  zxA 
mav  be  ufeful. 

.  I  have  no  wifli  to  be  reprefented  or  confidered  as  a  calumniator,  and  I 
am  very  x?ertain  that  I  rerioully  and  fincerely  deteil  calumny ;  but,  at  the 
rilk  of  hcir.g  (o  repfefented  and  conOdered  by  your  opponeiits,  (of  who<e 
good  or  bad  opinion  I  am  equally  regar^lefs,)  I  mutl  lay  that,  from  the 
numbers  unich  1  have  feen,  I  am  compelled  lo  look  upon  the  Ckristiaw  Ok- 
lervers  as  the  moft  infidious  enemies  of  the  dodrine  and  dilcipline  of  tJie 
Church  of  England,  of  any  vi'rilers  whofe  works  I  have  ever  pcrufed.  Th»t 
they  are  Calvinills  in  doctrine  is  avowed ;  moderate,  indeed,  they  pretend 
lo  6e ;  but  moderate  Calvinism,  we  are  alfured  by  their  worthy  coadjulofi 
the  editors  of  the  Goshe I  Magazine,  (fee  No.  for  Dec.  1804,  p.  4-58,)  is  aa 
abfurciity  totally  indefenlible  ;  and  the  writings  of  the  Chrilitan  Obfenren 
prove  it  to  be  fo.  It  is,  however,  true  that  (he  fliew  of  moderation,  an^ 
the  coni'.ant  repetition  of  the  claim  to  it,  are  amply  calculated  to  produce 
Ihtir  elfed  on  carelefs  readers;  and,  if  Calvinifm  can  be  once  propagated 
fo  any  extent  under  this  mafk,  the  doctrine  and  difcipline  of  the  Church  of 
Kn-land  may,  indt-ed,  thereby  fall;  but  it  will  appear  unqucAionable  to 
every  one  who  ferioafly  and  calmly  confiders  the  legitimate  coniequence;^ 
«f  the  conducl  and  principles  of  the!c  obfervers,  tha^t  a  com/trch^dmi  ^ 
proUitants  will,  to  their  perfect  fatisfa6tion,  fupply  the  place  of  that  dodciae 
wlilch  they  pervert,  and  of  that  difcipline  which,  for  their  own  purpofes 
only,  ihoy  ailed  to  admire.  Thus  yojl  /lojitrry^  Mr.  Editor,  wtiich  liteiallf 
refers  to  the  confiitution  of  the  ChurcH?  would  be  efledually  got  rid  of;  and 
the  folemn  league  and  covenant  might  be  again eftabfi (bed,  comprehendtMS^ 
who  are  inimical  to  epilcopacy,  and  friendly  to  the  dodrines  of  iataUfm. 
This  comprchenfion  of  proteftanfs  is  a  favourite  megfur^  of  the  party,  and 
to  promote  it,  the  conftitution  and  laws  of  the  Church  have  already,  in  n«- 
mcrous  inllauces,  been  totally  difregarded.  Jn  this  way  the  gmd  Mr*  i- 
mfon^  while  in  Scotland,  preached  in  epilcopal  chapels;  in  prefb'ytenan 
kiiks;  in  fcceder  meetings ;  in  congregational  alfcrabiies;  in  the  opeu  air» 
»nd  wlierever  he  w^s  permilteJ  to  defcant  on  conyeksiok  and  as- 
surance. 

In  the  few  numbers  of  the  Obferver  which  I  hare  feen,  I  have  difcovercd 
very  lillle  ability ;  but  moft  ample  amends  are  made  for  want  of  talents  by 
indefatigable  induflry ;  by  artful  hypocrt fy,  and  by  grofs  and  continoed 
milrepreicntation.  Some  of  the  greatefl  names,  which  have  adorned  the 
Church  of  England,  have  been  prelTed  into  the  ferviceof  the  party;  and  I 
cr.lertain  not  a  doubt,  that  if  I  fhould  furvivc  the  prefent  Billiop  of  Lin- 
coln, and  Mr.  Daubeny,  a  very  few  years,  1  may  /ind  them  in  like  manner 
appealed  to,  as  fupporting  the  lame  hopeful  caufe.  This  truly  primitive 
and  excellent  author  of  \i\^  Essay  on  the  Church  is  thus  appealed  to;  and  a 
pretended  letter  of  Charles  Lesslie  is  given  in  one  of  the  three  numtjers  whidi 
have  failen  in  my  way,  in  which  that  admirable  divine  is  made  to  fupport. 
in  the  mofi  paltry  common-place  manner,  the  impious  dodrines  of  Comm- 
fie  conversion  and  assurance.  '  I  fay,  without  hefitation,  fitetended^  becaufe 
moft  certainly  Charles  Lefslie  never  entertained  and  never  taught  anjr  fuch 
dodrines;  it  does  require  more  tlian  coqu&ju)  (i.  ei  C^lvinisti^)  oisuramct  to 

foSl* 
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faift  fdcli  a  tetter  upon  the  pablk,  without  the  fli^iitiefi  etideoce»  ts  com- 
ing from  hi^pen.  The  fame  candid  men  liave  laboured  hard  to  prove,  that 
«4ir  firfl  reformers  were  Calviniits;  and  their  a(]ertions  an  fb  confidenlf 
and  their  appeal  to  fa^ts  (b  unrei'erved,  that  I  can  eal)ly  conceive  their  ef* 
forts  to  be  eminently  fuccefsfal  among  fuch  as  choofe  not  to  cnquife  fi>r 
themfelves. 

From  the  firft  article  in  the  number  ibr  December,  (on  Jufiin  Martyr,)  I 
prefume  that  thefe  wor/^r  O  bier  vers  are  now  employed  in  prmnn^,  after  their 
muamer,  that  all  the  aacieni  fathers  of  the  Church  were  Calvinifis.  To  doubt 
the  U£i  which  they  doubtlefs  wi(h  to  edablilh  will,  I  know,  be  coniidettMi 
«s  preiumptuous  herefy  in  me.  I  will,  however,  jufl  venture  to  fugfeft^ 
that  if  they  vntre  really  poirefled  of  the  learning  necedary  for  the  enquiry, 
•nd  of  the  moderation  which  they  profefs,  they  would,  perhaps,  find,  that 
no  dodrine  was  ever  broached  in  the  Church  otChriil,  approaching  in  the 
moft  diftant  manner  to  Calvinifm,  till  the  time  of  Auguflinc  Bifh<^  of 
Hippb.  They  would,  perhaps,  altb  find,,  from  the  fame  enquirv  conducted 
with  true  moderation  and  impartiality,  that  this  dodrine  ot  Cdvinifm^ 
ivhich  has  bred  fo  much  mifchief  in  the  Church,  was  really  borrowed  from 
the  fatal ifm  of  Pagan  philolbphy,  and  has  been  fupported  bv  the  prefump- 
tuoos  reafonings  of  men  vain  m  their  own  conceits;  and  that  it  has  been 
derived,  not  from  Scriptui-e,  but  from  ''fcienoe,  falfely  fo  called/'  No 
roan  is  better  qualified,  Mr.  Editor,  to  fet  this  matter  in  its  proper  light 
than  y o>tt  are ;  and  I  think  you  cannot  perform  a  greater  iervice  to  the 
Church  of  En^hind  in  particular,  and  lo  the  religious  world  in  general, 
than  by  diredling  your  attention  to  this  fubjedi,  and  by  expofinr  the  artful 
neanfi  by  which  thefe  Christian  Observers  labour  to  miflesd  the  public  on  the 
moft  important  of  all  fubje£is. 

Nut  having  feen  their  number  for  November,  I  know  nothing  of  theit 
e^mment  on  the  article  in  your  Appendix ;  but  from  the  Strictures  9^  Anti* 
CALUMNY,  in  the  number  IxSfore  me,  p.  763,  and  from  the  notes  added  lo 
them,  it  is  evident  that  they  have  felt  the  force  of  your  obfervations,  and 
that  though  determined,  as  their  manner  is  on  all  occafions  (for  they  doubt* 
lefs  think  themfelves  infiillible)  not  to  yield,  they  are  unable  to  refute  them* 
Awti-cXlvmny  afferts  that  the  Obfervers  have '' convided  you  of  repeated 
tod  glaring  inconfiflency,''  and  of"  frequently  inculcating  do6lrines  directly 
hofHielothofeof  oureRablifhed  formularies,"  All  this  is  eafily  under(tood— 
you  are  no  Calvinift ;  and  though  a  fi'ienc^  to  unity  in  the  Church,  you  do  not 
look  for  it  in  their  iVftem  of  comfirehemsim.  But  the  camiiJ  corrrefpondeat 
having  thrown  out  his  general  charge  ofincmuisteiwy,&Lc.  cautiously  waves  all 
particulars.  In  referring  to  your  defence  of  Dr.  Gieig's  Sermons,  he  fills  a 
part  of  three  columns  viith  garbled  quotations  in  the  ufual  and  long^ap- 
proved  ftile  of  the  party.  In  your  article  you  (upport  your  cenfure  by  able 
reafoning  and  pofitive  proofs.  You  exhibit  a  jull  and  detailed  charader 
of  theChridian  Obferver;  and  no  man  will  call  in  queflion  the  propriety 
and  jutiice  of  your  reproofs,  who  calmly  confiders  them  in  connexion  with, 
and  as  they  fo  clearly  refult  from,  the  detail  and  argument  into  which  you 
have  fo  largely  entered.  As  your  critical  reproofit  are  infidioufly  firung  to* 
gether  in  the  paper  before  me,  from  every  part  ofyoirr  long  article,  and 
lotaHy  Separated  from  your  argument,  which  is  never  once  referred  to,  they 
are  calculated  only  to  miflead;  fince  nothing  is  moreobi^ious  than  that  that 
cenfure  may  be  perfeclly  juft  and  moderate  in  its  proper  place  and  con- 
neavon,  wlueb,  when  diigoined  &om  tfae<€onl«t,  and  from  the  whole  fub^ 
'    kq;#  Lzzzi,  vol.  XX.  Y  jeA 
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jed  to  which  it  refers,  may  appear  harfli  and  fevere.    To  this  nnfiur 
tation  of  the  /trecist  wtrds'*  tif  your  review,  are  fubjoined  the  woeful  wai^ 

•  ingA  of  our  pious  correiponddiu.  "  Such  (he  fan)  are  Ibe  frightful  and 
accunmiated  epithets  by  wi)ich  the  abominaiions  (of  the.Chniiiaii  Ob* 
ferver)  are  difplayed  in  one  fingle  article  of  the  Anli' Jacobin."  He  tbea 
quotes  the  text :  •*  BleiTed  are  ye  when  men  fliall  nriAU  you,"  &c.  which  I 
hope  you  are  ready  to  confider  as  a  mark  of  liis  own  txcuding  mod«lly. 
He  next  denominates  your  cenfurc  "  poiion  emitted  moft  profttleiy."  •*  Y«t 
(continues  he)  the  above  precious  axungia  extraded  hroni  the  venoiikMn 
creature  itlelf,  will  not  onlj  prove  a  complete  fpecific  in  your  cafe,  but  di- 
minish its  power  of  doing  further  mifchief."  .  He  at  length  quits  metn/Jmf 

.  and  alFiires  us  that^  after  having  written  in  fuch  a  way^of  the  Chriftiasi  Ob» 
ferver,  you  *'  will  abfolutely  say  any  thing  %  and  he  demands  ••  in  what  cb6 
of  fociety  perfons  are  to  be  ranked,  who,  in  differences  in  matters  of  cui^ 

'  non  life,  ihould  thus  exhau/1  language  in  exprctlions  of  malevolence,  21SA 
their  antagoniiis  through  the  medium  of  fucii  accumulated  faJfeh(KKi««  and 

.  difemhogue  luch  a  torrent  of.unqualided  and  unmerited  abofe?/'  <*  Is  this 
behaviour  (he  adds)  to  be  endured  ^  Is  (here  a  caafe  fo  deplorable  as  to 
need  fuch  advocates  and  the  fupport  of  fuch  means? .  Is  there  a  Chri(iia», 

.is  there  a  gentleman,  who  can  countenance  fuch  outrageous  calumny? 
Is  it  poffibl/e  that,  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  19th  century,  fuch  writers  fliovU 
be  endured  ?"    Were  the  folemn  league,  and  covenant  in  force,  you  nay 

•  guefi,  Mn  Editor,  how  you  would  be  difpofed  of.    This  poor  man*  who,  ia 
.the  midll  of  his  deep  diflrefs,  can  derive  no  aid  from  argument,  would  then 

have  it  in  his    power  to  apply  jwb^  strictures  to  yoa,  which  ^Xljutr  ar/m* 
merits  would  not,  in  that  cafe,  enable  you  to  refiit. 

In  the  midll  of  thele  lamentations  he  alfures  us,  without  alteoipting  to 
prove,  that>o«r  ejiithetst  as  he  caks  them,  (which  he  has  forcibly  andun* 

•  tirirly  disjoined  from  their  proper  connection,  to  which  he  takes  efpedbl 
care  never  once  to  refer,)  could  only  juitly  be  applied  to  perfons  *«  mtdtf 
miffing  our  holy  religion  ;'*  to  "  abettors  ot  the  French  regicides  ;**  to  the 
*' difciples  of  the  infamous  Paine;"  to  the  "converts  of  the  ahfurd  aixf 
blafphemous  Godwin ;"  or,  at  any  rate,  "  to  rholis  who  have  arrived  at  tha 
half-way  houfe  of  infidelity  with  Belfham  and  GeddesV'  or  to  the  «•  extr<i- 
vagant  notions  of  vilionarj'  fe^aries,"  &c.  Whereas  be  allerts  that  the  »bi- 
form  objed  of  the  Chriftjan  Obfervcr,  *'  isihe  promotion  of  the  most  fine 
€Md  unJe/iled  religion  and  ntorality  \  and  ^'  that,  in  ih^pnciit  vreier,  and  by  tbe 
Vity  mtans,  appointed  by  our  fuperiors ;"  tiiat  they  are  the  '*  zealous  hy^ 
porters  of  our  civil  and  religious  eiiabliQmieiUs;  that  their  tbeolc^v,  bolii 
in  reipecl  to  doclrine  and  ecclefiaHical  government,  is  exactly  tliat  of  the 
national  confeifion ;  and  that  the  only  real  diflTerenoe  between  the(e  writers 

Chriftian  Obfervers)  and  fome  other  loyal  fubjed«  and  learned  nuniHeC^ 

of  the  Church  of  England,  is,  that,  <hi  (bme  points  of  fiiith,  tbe  former  ad^ 

here  more  cksefy  than  the  latter  to  the  ^iain  and  littral  meanistg  ol*  th«  efia- 

,  bliihed  creed ;  and,  in  confequeoce,  inculcate  a  more  strict  fyilcm  of  re6» 

fion  and  morals."  I  hope,  Mr.  Editor,  you  will  conhdcr  this  as  at  l<at^4 
ecent  fpectmen  of  modest  assurance.  The  pious,  candid,  modeA  writfl^ 
•'  challenges  ev .  n  malevolence  tttelf/airfy  to  prove  the  contrary"  of  what 
he  has  heie  alferted  in  favour  of  his  frieods^  including,  as  you  wiil  doubts 
lefs  obferve,  one  of  the  broadell  and  vile£i  calumnies  ou  the  great  body  of 
the  clergy,  which  malevolence  itfelf  ever  fufiered. 
I  pfehiae  tkatlkia  modeft  auui  and  his  wortly  €li«i(%  G«anol  be  entire^ 


vmorstit  dftbe  \\\t{%xy  of  our  Articles  «nd  of  oar  Chumfi;  and  that  thoogtt 

CBey  have  at'various  times  laboured  hard  to  millead  the  public  mind  on  thit 

lnxbj«6l,  they  are  not  themfelves  completely  fattsfied  ofthe  truth  of'their  po« 

fitions.     They  cannot  prov«  even  in  their  own  manner,  and  I  hope  they^ 

dare  not  openly  affert,  that  Sfatimer  and  Ridley,  who  framed  the  articles,  wei^ 

CalvxTiiil»«  6r  maintained  their  darling  doclrmes  of  coftverstan  and  assurance^ 

-Thev  cannot  point  out  a  fingle  period  ai  which  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 

£n£(and,  or  even  a  majority  of  them,  were  generally  reputed  Calvinifts ; 

and  they  roajr  recoHedl  many  darinr  which  the  Calvtnifls  were  extremely 

difYattshed  with  the  national  confei&on.     Were  it  poffible  to  lead  men  who 

fo  quickly  perceive  the  mote  in  their  brother's  e^e,  to  take  notice  of  the 

beana  in  their  own;  they  would,  perhaps,  difcover,  that  the  principles  which 

Ibtty  fo  obflinately  recommend,  have  ored  more  mifchief  in  the  Church  of 

England,  than  any  other;  that  the  peaceable  eflabtifhment  of  the  reforma* 

tion  was  firfl  difiurbed  by  them;  and  that  the  dldurbance  has  been  incef> 

fantly  renewed  by  them  ever  fince.    Whatever  may  be  the  artfn!  pretences 

«€  its  abettors,  experience  has  amply  proved  that  talvinifm,  in  anv  fhape, 

aa  it  h  inconfiflent  with  the  do^rine,  is  uniformly  inimical  to  the  di^fphne 

and  worfbip  of  the  eftablilhed  Church.     At  all  events  no  fadt  in  hiftory  if 

more  certain  than  this,  that  at  no,  one  period  have*  Calvinidic  principles 

been  allowed  by  the  majoritv  of  our  clergy  to  be  the  genuine  do6lrine  of 

our  articles,  and  mod  decidedly  not  at  prefent.     The  ChriOian  Obfervcrs 

have  nfed  very  har(h  and  impertinent  language  in  fpeaking  of  Dr.  Kipling, 

Mr.  Daubeny,  &c.  but  they  are  not  yet  entitled  to  aifert  (hat  they  have 

confuted  them.     And  the  wailings  of  their  correfpondent  on  the  (ubje6t  of 

the  article  in  your  Review,  prove  to  me  that  be  feels  ttie  weaknefs  of  h& 

caufe,  but  that,  unwilling  to  give  it  up,  he  is  eager  to  fupport  it  by  any 

prop  he  can  find. 

The  Church  of  England  has  been  greatly  alarmed  by  the  recent  conduft 
ef  fome  violent  fe6!aries  and  fchil'matics,  both  within  and  out  of  the  Church; 
and  there  is  fo  much  acknowledged  judice  in  the  alarm,  that  they  who 
prudently  wilh  to  fupport  and  dilfeminate  the  inimical  dodlrines  which  have 
excited  it,  muft,  of  neceflTity,  for  their  own  credit,  in  order  to  lull  fufpicidii, 
and  for  the  better  promotion  of  their  favourite  purpofe,  aft  cautioutly  and 
with  diffimaiation.  Such  is  the  condud  of  the  Chridian  Obfervcrs;  their 
attachment  to  the  Church  is  hollow  and  affedled  for  the  very  purpofe  of 
extending  the  influence  of  feftarian  prejudice  and  enthuhafm.  Yet  thefa 
hypocrites  betray  their  holy  mother  with  a  kills;  for  that  their  views  tend 
direfUy  to  imdermme  our  Church,  and  to  leave  her  without  a  defence  agaiiid 
fefiaries  in  general,  and  Calvini(ls  in  particular,  (who  have  ever  been  her 
mod  pernicious  enemies,)  is  evident  (however  anxioofly  they  labour  fo 
conceal  it)  from  every  article  of  theirs  which  I  have  read.  There  is  an 
article  pre-eminently  remarkable  in  this  number  for  December,  p.  730, 
which  writ  amply  prove  this  to  every  unprejudiced  reader,  it  is  from  a 
correfpondent  who  iiens  Scrvtatoe,  and  is  intended  to  exalt  the  charac* 
ter  of  Mr.  Baxter,  who  has  always  been  a  peculiar  favouritt^  of  the  party ; 
and  who,  becaufe  he  really  was  epifcopally  ordained,  Is  unifoi'mly  and  per- 
tinacioufly  reprefented  as  an  ornament  of  the  Church  of  England ;  though 
it  is  oniverfally  known  that.no  man  ever  more  zealoully  and  moi-e  fcanda- 
louflr  oppofeo  her  difcipline  and  worfhip  than  he  did.  ScAutator  be- 
gins oy  giving  evidence  to  his  piety  and  worth  from  Biftiops  Gauden,  Stih- 
tinifittt^FsMtk^  &c.  &c.'  Such  an  appeal,  to  the  moft  refpeaablc  authority, 

I  2  f* 


in  •  t^momfin  txick  :oi  Mr  Obfervcrs ;  and«  as  i^  if  alwajrt  cafy  to  AjqipBfr  ' 

-what  is  ooi  to  ihejr  purpofe,  it  is  a  mod  ufeful  Gomriv»iice.  TEie  evuleooi 
here  bcoughl  forward  mav  pofliblj  ^onlain  the  truth  fo  iir,  but  cntam^ifk 
the.  iMe  tituh^  which  wUle  tmth  will,  I  am  very  certain^  never  be  altom 
to  appear  in  the  pages  of  the  Cbriftian  UbFerver.  ScrulatQr  next  refers  tf 
fomeof  Baxter's  works,  and  among  others  to  hhSaint^j  evcrkutin^  rest.  H 
-would  have  been  aroufing,  and  not  uninterening^  to  hi«  readers*  if,  andei 
this  head,  he  bad  informed  them  that  this  W9rtfy  CahinUt,  in  tiie  editions  <| 
that  work,  which  were  publilhed  during  the  grand  r^belhon,  admitttd  im 
hauem  rfhis  own  auihority^  ff  v^^I  of  the  mofl,  notorious  rebels  and  regicidei^ 
SBd  that  after  the  rciloration  he  cautiwsljf  ^hfidthanmu  again.  Scnitalif 
Kindly  farnllbes  us  with  fomi;  extracts  from  Bcuitet's  Natrative  of  Jus  Life  mi 
Times,  from  which,  compared  with  the  general  cliaradler,  principiet,  an^ 
condud  of  the  man,  I  think  the  necefTary  conclufion  is,  (hat  he  was  a  viii 
turbulent  man  in  regular  times,  and  a  time-(ierving  hypocrite  in  times  «r 
commotion*  It  appears  at  leaA  that  he,  whole  tender  confcience  oouU  not 
afterwards  allow  him  to  fabmit  to  the  difclpline  and  worOiip  of  the  Clnifd^ 
was  very  much  at  his  eafe  during  the  rebeUion,  BndJkimsjy  thought  lint  m 
parliament  meant  no  harm  to  Charles,  even  after  tney  bad  completely  aa- 
liihiiated  his  authority  and  turned  the  kingdom  upiide  down.  He  and  til 
fiends,  he  fays,  "  were  unfeignedly  for  king  and  parliament."  "  We  tool 
the  true  happinefs  of  king  and  people.  Church  and  ilate,  to  be  our  end; 
andfowe  uvdbrstood  the  covenant,  engaging  both  a||;ain(t  Papifii 
and  Scliirmatrics."  Mud  not  the  confcience  of  that  man  be  fingabo^  to-  , 
der,  and  his  perception  of  the  literal  and  grammatical  sense  of  a  fcSemn  dee4 
particularly  quick  and  exadl,  who  could  Uius  nnderJdand  the  folemn  leagic 
jmd  covenant?  And  mud  not  he  be  confidered  as  wonderfiiUy  (Incereio 
his  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England,  wholiad  folemnk  fworn  to  ex- 
tirpate the  government,  difcipline,  and  woribip,  by  which  &e  has  always 
been  diflinguiihed  ?  And  in  what  light  are  we  to  look  upon  writers  i^bo- 
fu^port  fuch  a  character?  Are  th^y  R;al  friends,  or  decided,  thou^  aitfal 
.enemies  of  the  Church  ?  On  this  fubje^,  at  leafl^  Mr.  Baxter  was  no  hy 
'ppcrite.-  He  openly  avowed  his  dillike  of  our"  ecclcfiafiical  polity,  cfotit 
•worihip,  and  of  thofe  principles  which  the  great  body  of  oar  cle^y  have 
always  maintained  to  be  thoCe  of  our  articles.  He  confidered  tbe  conlii- 
tutioQ  and  worihip  of  our  Church  as  popidi.  Let  us  not,  therefore^bedf- 
ceived  by  the  pretences  of  the  Chriflian  Obfervers.  la  (pite  of  their  diili* 
'  mutation^  it  is  obvious  that  they  think  on  this  head  as  he  did.  Though  thej 
prefume  that  the  beft  way  of  furthering  the  great  end  in  view,  is  to  con- 
ceal, as  much  as  polTible,  the  cloven  foot.  It  would,  iiowever,  without  all 
doubt,  be  more  honourable  to  fpeak  at  once;  and  if  the  Chriftian  Obfervm 
would  do  ^,  though  I  (hould  (till  rejed  and  oppofe  their  principles,  1  (booU 
ieel  more  refped  for  them  than  I  can  po/fibly  do  at  prefenl. 

The  obilinate  and  unblulliing  impudence  with  which  the  ChriRian  Ob- 
ferven  fupport  unfair  conclufions  from  the  writings  of  their  opponents,  wss 
.  sever. mpre  ably  or  candidly  expofird  than  bv  Mr.  Daubenv,  of  wfaidi s 
fummary  account  may  be  feen  in  his  Guide  ta  tie  Churck,  2d  EdiL  Vol  11* 
p.  37.4.  et  feq.  Had  I  been  convidled  of  fuch  unfair  dealing,  and  of  fudi 
'  foul  prevarication  to  fupport  it,  if  I  had  not  had  candour  enoiq^h  toac' 
1u)owledge  my  fault,  I  hope  I  (hould  have  had  modefly  enough  never  laatt 
to  meddle  with  the  man  who  had  fo  clearly  oonvided  me  of  mofi  egregious 
injuaice.    But  the  lelilels  prelumptUQU^iea  or/f»#<^w^(m(a  is  notnaie 

-••        up 


TU  .dr^an  Oi/mwr,  -  fag, 

n/jfixd  MaA&lg  onteiwiR. .  in  i4rfns  .Dumber  for  Deeenber,  tteyi  nsn^  Mr. 
IM^i  TiiSi^thi.Spmtt^  Mib  in  the  /itilt  paiagrapii  of  page7^7,  they* 
QJbi^inatalgrjMriift'  in  refbrring-  to  Ibeir  6>ittitirikii1rcpNreicn|litioiNif  «s  if  n<K 
tlicfig  ind  rbcen  cbns  to  Uviate  their  flJI viddummet^  Saob  condudl  as  tliM 
caimpt,  iQ  my  eftimationgi be: narked  with  too'  flrojig  a  depee  of  rtpreba* 
tiQii...  rFhto3i«.are;cniiipeiledt-:.  however,  tobeilbiiif  foAie.  pcaile,  which  tiMj 
iah^<iare4p  quaiiiy  ir<gftwJ/^ili)t  ri^^ing  oiit . MuwiiVt  «{y  with  pofi4ioiiir  eMe«> 
irhsTB?  ^atntainec)  by  thcifanie^auttior.  Biit  tiieir  own.  cM^utmkj^fdtiafi' 
^Mi  is  .deeply  gnienedviilhf  dnsi^rout  padiigS3|>,.and  pac«ioitia«ly  wkti^ofwi^ 
cnftictAnof  the  learned  Ardttk^vcoii.  Hf^  i^s  tranflated  the  wiords  of  SC;- 
iaatto  iH6EfiJi^^Amfraf'fAMtMi'nt'^iu£6)^i{w^ich^  in  the autheirfefed' v«t^ 
tei,  are  rtdderal ''  wUes  of ^lAie'  Devtl/') '« mtk^diimi  rftht^  De^y  -'  Thef 
aietgceatly  libdied  by  this  tiaoflationf  iuoati^  them  to  the  quick  9  "aiid^  1^^ 
fidts»  it  |Mttt  them  in  niiad  of  .'the  Anti*  J acobvn»  which  iiril.  made  file  of  th*^ 
bi|^  lerm;  and  the  very  recoiledion  or  the  Ant^Jacdbin  RevidM  aipptat^ 
l».fitt tbeiff  godly  minds  wifk horror,  i  trad theleamod and acnle defender 
of  0r.  Gieig  will  iben  fonoiftt  them  wid)  further  matter  for  iamentadoii vaiMt 
oetory.  ',•.!.-■  '  »  .1 

ijWhflB  I  Ml  nod  »the»rveview  of  Dr.  Gieig*s  feriMAs,  I  was  fovoiUjr 
flrdl:^  with  the  idea  that  itcaaHefrom  fome  parfooat  enemy  of  the  DodUnr ; 
(ton  ibae  iitibcral,  envioot,  and  hypocritical  Galvinift  of  the  North;  and* 
rm^  i*tUjik.fo:ftin.  Perhapi,  nay,  1  thinky  pribably  thelamctttkibleiimii* 
in^&f  4»NTi*c/ia.arMirT  pioteed:fn)m  the  fafai&  quarter.  >  Bat»  auM,  it 
wookl  hm/e  been  well  for  him  and  his  fKends^  if  they  .had  fertoully,  calmly, 
aod  candidly  weighed  t|>e  defence  before  they  ventured  (again  4oi^Gomntt 
Aemielaes  on  theiabjea*  For/  if  i  kniftafce  net  greatly^  MdmmuMaM^  mid 
«lf  tkf^^T  katti  ami  Ale^r^  ^  Cakffmstic  noMiet^,  Tuiniih  no  match  fc9r  tlw ' 
Aiilt»4acobafi  Reviewer*  They  may  iigh',  and  cry,  and  wajiF,  jind  roorioii<»- 
niter  andaid  tfaemrelTei  by  a  hypocrtticaf  appeal  td  this  authority  and  the 
olher»  butlh^  ane  not  tiie  men  capable  of  refeting  liis  ieafoning« 

■  Aitf  Z'^CAi.VMNY  cepeats  the  chai|;e  of  herety  brpaeht  'by  the  Chfiftian 
l«8teiver»  .ak)d  he  appeals  in  fopport  of  the  charj^e  to  the  feeble  and  indeci^ 
liee  language  of  the  Bntrsi  Critics,  in  their  review  of  Drl  G-leig's  fermens^ 
New  this  ta  a  peFtinent  example  of  their  fallacious  mode  of  appealing  to  thtt 
•utfaootyL  of  others.    The  Bntifli  Critic  is  a  work  of  high  merit,  bat  the  ar- 
ticle to  wbipb'they  refer  is  feebly  written,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  review* 
er,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  entered  not  even  in  thought  i'oikr  into  the 
fflbjeft,  at  to  entitte  or  enable  him  to  judge  of  its  merits.    He  fufpeds  iboie-  * 
diing  which  he  does  not  takis  time  either  to  eliabliih  or  to  refute  i  but  he ' 
has  to  much  lefped  fer  Dt.  Glei^'s  character  and  principles  (fuliicientJy  as 
dmj  eie  Iloowu  to  all  meii  acquamted  with  Che  literature  of  the  day),  as  |iot  - 
10  «nlli/tO' eliabliih  a  charge  of  herefy  on  a  doubtful  expreflion.    But  had 
tbHt  zealoos  correipondent  been  acquainted,  as  he  ought  to  be,  and  pro-'' 
hibty  fs.<Wilh  the  Britilh  Critic,  and  difpofed  to  refer  to  the  fame  authorit/, 
when  it  opfiofes,  as  when  he  thinks  it  agrees  with  him,  he  would  have  feen 
lliat  the  Editors  of  that  excellent  and  ufeful  work,  could  with  no  fort  of. 
D^o&fleiiey.rejedi  Dr.  Gleig'j  principles,  as  dated  in  his  fermons,  fince  the 
rery  feme  pf incites,  are  moft  ablv  and  luminoully,  and  incoutrovertibly  et^  . 
tabUthed  in  the  review  of  (the  Ooferver's  precious  friend )0«vy/oa*i  Mk.   See  , 
(Mtfttciri^rJy  the  fecond  pact  of  that  mafterly  review.    A.  C.  further  goes  on 
to  lepert,  at  great  lei^b,  and  with  great  vehemence,  the  contrariety  of  ; 

Mr.  Cooiier's  lentimenU  to  tbofe  of  Dr.  Gleig,    But  all  this  is  really  no-  .  ^ 

y  $  thing 
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thing  U>  the  pa(t>orei  ^hef  on  the  one  fide  «6r  oh  tii6  other.  -  If  ifae  Ckrifr 
tian  Obferver,  who  rcvitnec)  Br.  GHng's  rermoo«liv«,as  1  fn^eAy  inSool* 
land,  and  be  acquainted  with  that  gentleman's  charader  and  other  wiitim^ 
be  ought  to  haveknowiH  ibat.he>i$  no  hertkltc;  »iid*that  he  has  tiever  to* 
porlied.any  het^^odox  3Gk>6lrine;  unleft  to  difient  from  Calvinifm  be  hereij. 
If  he  be.not  acquainted  with  the  Dodor's  cbartidier'itt*j>rivmte^  aBd.Wilh  hkr 
other  writings,  iii  this  cafe  a  catidid  pemfal  of.W&telKmt  woul^lnve  taaghit 
him  the  fame  thing.     Inftikted  quotations,,  even.from  Scripture,  may  pniv*' 
any  thing  which,  .the  qooter  plvafes:  St.  Faoli  idiw .4)b  4n«de  to  contiadiAj 
hit9relf,'and  to  oppofe  the  Golipel  which  herpreacned.    This  is  a  ptdtMa 
whkh  I  am  inclined  to  hope  th«  Obfervers  willliotdeay*  '  it  ia  at  leaAcea; 
tfin»,thiitlhey  and  their  party  derive  great  aid  to  their  cmde.  by  (aithfoJ^. 
a9d  condantiy  reducing  it  to  pndLice.     Buf  pnlefs  they  •befealfy  ittJaJiibhM 
Or«G.  wjien  candidly  interpreted  is.no  hertett)c,  and  anieft  Cahaniii&bi. 
the.aii4faDri4ftlive;  and  univerfklly  received  dodrineof  theCboichof  fjfw 
landft'  he^oppofes  no.  fundamental  articles  of  that  Church.     Ail,  men  nha; 
lODuMiv.Dr^  G.,  know  certainly^  that  unlefa the  interpretation  oTTttbi  Cakki 
have  fuperfeded  the  Gofpel,  his  faith  and  principles  are  |ierfectly  Umtdi^ 
»nd  every  impai'tiaiflBan.whatfiad!^  his  volmne  cf  leriDons  will  be  cosviDCtd 
of  .the  wie.     It  'is  perfedly  in  character,  indeed;  that  notwithnftanding  tha^ 
ihgeniotts  defence  in  the  Antitjacobixi  Review,  the  Chriftian  Obfivvew 
ik^M  ^TtjUiieJd  to  theirioldapinion,  becaufe  nothing  is.fodhfiiaateas  i»> 
imi^Jktfjudice%  nor  is  it  at  all  furprifing  that  they  rejed  the  aid  of  iy|||t 
j^jvZrs  ivo/;ii;' for  though,  perhaj>s,  they  dbre  not.  yet  ventare  to  aiicrt  il« 
tbej(doubtlefsc![>k)nder  thai  illutlrious  prelatei  as  equally  bereiicaTwithDr.^ 
G*  arid  1»U. defender  $  and  ^^  ^  ftm  really  a  friend  to  unanimtty,  io  ifats  len»i 
tiBBient  1  heartil V  agree  with  theroA     But  what  would  tbefe  reftlels  tiw^i|^*' 
snembave^'IhefKniy  prpfelGbnof  (incerity  and  honour  will  he  allowed  la 
be4>(^<equaii  value,  with  -iheirs.     With  you,  Mr.  Editer,  1  an  oonfideot  it 
wi!l,  and  I  i^iimbty.tcuil.  it  will;  be  equally  foala  higher  tribunal  than  either 
youri^  er  theirs,     in  the  present  caie,  I  am  a  volunteer,  and  prebpibly  I  ai 
be  eAeeitiod  butl*  hy  him  whom  I  defend,  and  by  tbofe  whom  I  oppofe 
but  a  w<fah  one..  '  But  1  feel  myfelf  fully  able  and  elititkd  to  bear  wituefs  i0 
a-platn  matter  of  f^.   .  Whether  the  Do6lor  will  dHcover  who  I  am  I  knew 
not<:  i!  iboivld  rather  wifl)  at  the  prefent  moment  that  be  did  noL     Batcer* 
tainly  ,1  not  becaufe  1  am  aflianied  of  the  teftimony  I  am  about  to  give.  '  Te 
high  talents  or  Leafoing  1.  have  ik>  pretenQons ;  bat  neither  have  the  Chrii^ 
tian.Obiervers  any  title  to  Jtretmd  to  either;  fo  that  in  this  refpe<^.weaie 
equal ;  wiiile  even  wy  modesty,  which  haA  fometimes  been  confidereJ  a^cx*: 
ceflive,  will  not  permit  me  to  lower  ray  integrity  to  thehumble  Ibudaid  lO: 
which  their  writings  have  in  my  eftimation  lowered  theirs.     I  cnt^laio  ao' 
phsi^iple;  afied^tion,  or  fentiment,  which  I  have  aity^^wifii,  or  am  under  aay- 
o4)li|ption,  to  conceal  or  to  reprefent  under  any  other  colour, .  than  as  it  e»ri 
i(h  in  my  own  mind.     If  I  have  any  knowledge  bf  jmman  nature^  and  I! 


•'«*  The!  Editor  of  Ki^yo^Bramhairs  FindicatioH  of  MmseY  and  tie  Eftisetfd^ 
der^ftcm  the  Pitsfyterian  Oiarge^tf  Fopery,  as  managid-iy  M*'^  Ba^ftrim  to 
Grotitm  reUfrkfi,  obierves,  that  this  good  Bifliop,  "  more  efpeciallv  raifed  tbaj 
cho!?r,  nnd  ^nmged  the  zeal  of  the  Geneva  faction ;  that  vuufnm  feet  bdag ' 
ac<*nirdii^g  to  the  humour  ahd  fpirit  of  theif  founder^;  ftever  J^  \o  beer  Ih^ 
lead  af root  or  CQUtwdictioii/' 


Thi  ChrtJKan  Olfitver.  '  ^^; 

-|Mve  gOKMinmtA  it  mtnotely  under  various  fbrnur,  I  more  than  fu(^e6)  that' 
&he  Chriilian  Obferveri  entertain  many  principlet^  afiedl ions,  and  fenti men tf 
vrbich  they  dare  not  avow ;  and  many  which  ihcy  are  obliged  lo  conceal  or 
ti^  reprelent  under  other  colo4ir$  to  the  very  set^i^  of  falfehoort :  and  I  have 
reafon  almof^  to  know  that  tiiere  are  Tome  of  tbero/or  feme  of  their  clalt,'  in 
£tuationx  which  compel  them  to  reCort  to  that  concealment  which  deceives- 
Cbofawhom  no  honett  man  would  deceive;  and  to  that  prevarication  from' 
Che  ^ilt  and  meannefs  of  which  all  the  s/iirit  of  Calvinifm  will  not  be  able 
Co  cieanle  thern^  at  lead  in  the  eftimaliun  (>f  honourable  and  religious 
snen. 

Notwithflanding  the  frequently  repeated  charge  of  herefy,  I  am  not 
•fbamed  to  confel'%  that  I  have  known  Dr.  Gleig  intimately  for  many  years. 
1  do  hot  always  live  in  Scotland,  and  he  is  ielUom  out  ofit.  Rut  I  have 
offen  had  'K:ca(ion,  to  my  great  comfort  and  infh  u6)ion,  to  pafs  much  timcf 
in  his  (ociety  in  the  moll  free  and  unre/erved  manner,  and  I  flatter  niy.elf  that 
I  enjoy  fome  portion  of  his  efleem,  frtendQiip,  and  confidence,  i  ha^-e  heard' 
him,  at  various  periods  and  at  diftant  intervals,  talk  on  all  the  mofl  import- 
ant iobje6is  which  can  occupy  the  attention  of  a  man  and  a  Chridian  ;  and 
that  without  premeditation  or  refiraint:  Yet  heard  I  him  never  utter  one' 
fentiment,  nor  attempt  to  eftablilh  one  principle,  which  by  any  power  of 
fair  logic,  I  could  torture  into  herefy,  or  confider  as  oppoied  to  any  doc-' 
trine  of  tlie  Gofpel,  or  article  of  the  Church  of  England.  His  talents  and 
learning  are  well  known,  and  juttly  allowed  to  be  of  the  hfgheftclafs,  and 
all  men^  who  knaw  him,  know  tiiat  the  Church  of  England  numbers  not, 
among  all  Her  fons,  a  more  zealous  friend.  His  talents  and  his  learning 
iMve  ofkn  been  employed  with  equal  ability  and  effeCl,  in  defending  her 
do^rines  and  conflitution  againft  falfe  friends  and  open  enemies  of  variouf 
4efcrip1ions;  and  there  are  few,  if  any,  in  the  age  in  which  we  live,  bettei^ 
qualified,  and  none  more  cordially  difpofed  to  fupport  her  principles  and 
polity  than  he,  who  is  thus  idly  and  wickedly  held  up  to  the  reprobation 
e^Cirisham  Observtrs,  I  flatter  myi'elf,  that  1  have  (ome  pra^ical  know^^ 
ledge  of  the  Church  of  England  \  but  of  all  her  Clergy  whom  i  know,  and 
I  know  many — I  know  not  one,  and  of  all  thole  of  whom  I  have  heard,  I 
know  but  few,  who  deferve  better  of  that  Church  than  Dr.  Gleig,  and'th^ 
&vours  which  1  think  he  has  conferred  upon  her,  are  certainly  t}ie  more  va* 
InaMe  and  the  more  prail'e-worthy,  as  they  are  perfedly  gratuitous :  they 
are  theefie£)s  of  convidion,  and  of  the  love  of  truth,  and  have  been  confer- 
red  with  no  interefled  motive,  and  without  the  hope  of  fee  or  reward.         ^ 

When  we  come  to  ftaie  the  creed  of  this  eminent  writer,  we  (hall  indeed 
Kavereafon  to  be  aitoniihed  at  the  audacity  of  his  Chriflian  accuiors.  Ha 
profefles  (and  I  think  myfelf  fully  entitled  to  teftify  tlic  private  fincerity  of 
his  public  profelfion)  firmly  to  believe  the  dodrine  of  the  evef  blefied  Tri- 
nity, as  f)aled  in  our  articles  and  creeds.  He  teaches  that  man  was  cneated 
in  a  (Uite  of  innocence;  and  that  he  was  delHned  to  immortality  if  he  had 
obeyed  the  pofitive  law  to  which  the  Almighty  wwi  plealied  to  fubje^  him^ 
He  believes,  indeed,  that  even  then,  this  iVnmortality  woufd  have  beeii 
conferred  as  a  free  gift,  not  as  the  jufl  reward  of  human  merit,  that  th« 
grace  of  God  was  even  then  necetfary,  as  it  is  now;  and  that  though  mart 
oould  forfeit  immortality  only  by  one  a6t,  it  does. not  ncceffartly  norcer* 
tainly  follow,  that  all  individual  men  would  have  been  for  ever  freeffpirf 
every  fpecies  of  immorality.  I  know  no  dodlrine  of  the  Gofpel  or  of  our 
Churcl^  which  this  belitf  in  any  r^fped  opiiofet.    But  he  farther  belipvesi 

Y  4  that 


liMt  A6m  and  Eve  Ml;  "md,  that  by  their  hl\  they  forfeited  immfm^jd 
both  for  ihemfelvef  and  their  poderity.  Tlie  fecond  perfon  oftbe  f^ioiuk 
Trinity  was  pleafed  to  offer  bimlelf  a  ranrom  for  man»  and  bv  the  atoaenieal 
>v^ch  he  ini»de  for  U9,  ase  we  retiored  to  that  which  our  firit  jmrests  forbal-^ 
ed  ?  In  parchaiing  for  mk  ffertial  life,  which  the  Scriptures  pofitively  aderttci 
be  Ih^l^'  ^  Oofit  I^r*  Gleig  excludes  all  hi^roan  merit  aod  works  in  tcsrm^ 
the  molt  exprefs  and  pofitive«  In  filitng  us  for  that  immortality^  whicrb  ihe 
propitiation  of  the  Son  of  God  alone  has  procured  for  us,  he  confiders  the 
grace  of  God  as  abfolutel  v  and  indifpenlibiy  neceOary ;  but  he  alfo  believes. 
a<  (he  Scriptures  teach,  that  we  may  resist  that  grace,  vind  grieve  ike  Sjkira 
y  Gm^ ;  that  wo  are  not  mere  machmes  ;  that  the  grace  of  God  is  bffi^reid 
tflit^  ALE.  men;  and  that  if  any  perilh,  they  will  perifli  by  their  own  la«ilt. 
He  believes  that  human  works  have  no  merit  wliatever,  in  procuring  fbru$ 
>  that  life  and  immortality*  which  Jefus  Chrifi  has  brought  to  light  by  hi% 
Gofpel;  but  he  believes  that  we  mull  obey  the  Go'pel  in  order  to  fit  ua 
tot  the  maniions  of  eternal  blifs.  He  no  where  denies  or  doubts  that  we 
are  weak  6nd  inclined  tu  evil ;  but  he  pofitiyely  asd  firmly  believes  with  tftie 
iB^riptttres,  that  God's  grace  is  fufficient  for  us»  and  fince  he  has  promt fedt 
with  every  temptation,  to  furniQi  us  (if  we  are  willing  to  be  led)  with  a  wi^ 
toefcape,  that  we  may  be  faved :  he  concludes,  that  whoever  fails  to  attain 
this  falvation,  will  have  himfelf  alone  to  biame.  It  is  therefore  of  no  coo- 
^Heace  whatever  to  us,  whether  our  natural  powers  be  indeed  lefs  per« 
led  than  thefe  of  our  firfl  parents,  fince  we  are  pofilively  afliired  thai  iho 
Qieansof  falvation  are,  by  the  gracious  bounty  of  God,  and  the  atonement 
of  his  Son,  placed  in  our  own  power.  I  muft  again  own  that  I  know  not  om 
do^rine  of  the  Gofpel  or  of  l;be  Church,  or  one  jud  inference  from  eitkec 
ihat  is  oppofed  by  this  creed:  I  will  therefore  venture  to  repeat,  that  Dr. 
Q.  did  not  mean  to  oppole  the  dodtrine  of  original  fin ;  but  that  he  bad 
leafon,  at  the  fame  time,  in  his  view  of  the  (ubjecl,  to  afiert  that  "  it  is  not 
<^y  to  conceive  a  queAion  of  lefs. importance:"  While  i  will  prefume  to 
add,  at  th^  evident  rifk  of  a  violent  cry  of  inconiifTency  smd  hcrefy,  thatii 
i;  mi  w{^  i*  cpneeive  a  mere  peruiciout  doctrine  thsH  that  rfetigintil  j«r,>as  it  is  api 
.  jleaied  to,  explained  and  aiferted  by  Calviniilic  divines.  Whoever  is  atafl 
tonvfeffant-  with  the  world,  mull  have  feen,  that  all  the  vK^es,  to  whsdi 
nije^are liable^  are excufedor  extenuated  in  fome  ^ay  or  other,  by  an  ap« 
peal»  to  tbeoriurinal  corruption  of  our  nature ;  and  I  Have  known  many  iadfr* 
viduals,  iLnd  clafles  of  men,  ei'i^ciaWy  enthusiasts  w^A  true  churclmm,  render- 
ed  perfectly  eafy  in  the  habitual  breach  of  known  duties  (which  other:  nie^ 
leligioufly  perform),  uader  the  convidlion,  that  tjyy  are  the  wmvoitiUMi  re- 
sfdt^  •/  wr  wrnUsted and  falUfk  nature^  But,  however,  this  may  be,  I  am  in* 
eJined  to  think  that  the  Chrifiian  Obfervers  will  find  it  difficult,  amidft  all 
the  herefies  which  have  been  recorded  and  unathematifed  in  the  Church,  to 
fnd  one  under  which  Dr.  Gleig  ni^v  beclafled— -a  man  who  thus  unequiv<^ 
tally  believes  the  whole  dociri^^e  of  the  Gofpel.  But  is  be  not  at  variance 
With  our  articles  ?  I  fay  no ;  and  will  continue  to  repeat  it,  unlets  they  ea^ 
be  proved  as  they  never  have  been,  nor  can  be,  to  be  ilri6lly  Calviniitica^ 
When,  indeed,  his  creed  is  compared  mih  the  Jkestilent.  heresj.  ff  Joim  Cafmns 
9A  Dr.  Dupin  terms  it,  it  muA  by  Calvinifis  be  efleemed  heretical;  but  w^ 
iiave  heard,  that  there  are  dlfeafed  eyes,  which  reprefiont  all  things  a^  yd^ 
Iow«  Without  affe^ling  the  real  colour  of  the  objeds. ' 

Bat  what  ri^ht  have  tbefe  infolent  unknown  cenfora  to  erect  their  own 
^erj^reiation  unto  ^ulhority^  and  then  to  alTert  that  Dr.  Gieig^  ^)e<»aje  ha 


yej«clfi  »t^  re^eoU  alfo  (lie  dfk:trincs  of  the  Chtrah  of  Ei>^n4  ?  I  pd»fiuMi 
Pr.  ChatifMbicribed  the  «.rticles  oF  tbe  Chordi,  a&  wctl  m  thay,  and  I 
am  iiK-Ii^e^  to  give  at  ItaUitf^iMiifcmHt  lo  Ms  tniegeity.  When  he  Cidb^ 
(crtbed  them  he  had  neither,  tenporal  benor  pof  emgiriitnt  m  vmvr;  hia 
fttbfcriplion  was  perfectly  voluntary,  and  might  hay«  keen  w.ilMi^^ 
witliout  any  injui^  whatever^  either  to  his  &one  or  bss  fortune.  Who 
Ibali  dare  thep»  in  Aich  circuofihenees,  Co  adkrt,  that  Jie  prevarkatffd  or  i^bm 
'fcribed  that  of  which  be  did  not  bdieve  the  literal grammmikal  sttuewoA  cm^ 
structioa  f  I  wi(h«  with  all  my  heart,  that  die  Chrtliiaii  Obferveri^  wiAfe  «tl 
their  fair  pretenreei,  may  be  able  to  quiet  their  confciences  aseafily  on  thie 
bead.  They  have  fortunately  infurmed  us,  how  ihvit  gt^frietui  Mr.  Baxtef* 
VKDERSTOOD  tkc  ^tmmleagug  andc9venain\  and  it  it  inoj;e  than  prohablo 
that  their  literal  aod  grammaiuni  interpi'etBtkm  of  public  writifigt  ic  of  i^ 
£iDiIar  call  with  his.  It  is  at  leafl  obvious  and  certaio^  that  their  fubfirip* 
tion  to  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  not  quite  lb  voluotarjr 
aa  that  of  Dr.  G.;  and  they  have  \yt0b9h\y  derived,  or  hope  to  derive* 
temporal  advantages,  which  he  neither  has  ner  hopes  for.  If  they  weald 
lei  other  men  aE>ae»  they  might  enjory  their  darling  principiea  ibr  m* 
(however  abfurd  and  hurtful  I  certainty  e/leem  them)  in  perfe^  trann 
quill  ity.  They  oiay  be  honett  men,  tlK>ugh  they  do  not  appear  lo  me  to 
write  as  fuch,  and  I  would  wiUtngly  induji^e  the  hope  for  their  own  fakes, 
that  Ihev  are  fo ;  but  they  have  (ubfcribed  the  acticfes  of  the  Cbui^  of 
Engiand-iu  a  fenfe  in  which  I  would  not  lubfcribe  them  for  the  whole  re^ 
v^Bueof  the  Church  and  of  the  empire;  becaufe  I  find  that  (calvini/lieal) 
fenle  meilher  in  Scripture  nor  in  the  liteml  meaning  of  the  articles,  nor  in 
the  general  hillory  and  opiaions  ot  our  Church.  If  indeed  they  gave 
their  conscience  w  w/wr^on  the  occ^on,  it  will  be  well  for  them,  and  ceri 
tainly  not  the  worfe  for  me.  But  I  would  entreat  them  to  arcu/lum'  them^ 
ieives  fbmetimes  to  the  reHection,  that  Dr.  Gleig,  and  they  who  think  with 
ium«  may  have  fublcribed  with  at  leaf!  equal  integrity ;  and  that  thougb 
their  opinions  difTer  widely  Irom  thoA:  of  the  Chri/iian  Obiervera  and  of 
John  Calvin,  it  does  not  folio w  of  courfe,  that  they  are  contrary  to  theducn 
trines  of  the  G^s^  and  rf  tin  Ckurch  cf  England. 

And  ^  now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  done  with  thefe  men,  1  imagine  for 
ever.  Chance  alone  brought  the  numbers  of  their  Miicellaiiy,  oe  whkh 
I  have  commented,  uito  my  hands,  and  1  may  probably  aever  fee  another 
page  of  their  writing ;  in  which  cafe  they  will  have  it  in  their  power  to. 
iay  whatever  they  pfeafe  of  roe,  with  ftUie  danger  of  any  reply.  But  as 
their  precious  time  is  (o  much  i)ccup»ed  in  hunting  for  hereiy  on  tbe  one 
band,  and  on  the  other  in  tearching  for  authorities  on  which  to  reft  tlieic 
dodlcines,  and  by  means  of  which  to  dilleminate  them  more  widely,  I 
pnce  thought  of  tumiihing  tliem  with  an  anfwer  reacly  made  to  tlieir  hands; 
and  which  would  iiave  had  at  leall  one  advantage,  that  I  Ihould  myfclf 
have  feen  it.  But  I  have  nut  now  time,  and  I  prelume  you  would  not  wil- 
lingly fpore  |no  room  for  fo  precious  a  work ;  and  as  they  are  certainly 
more- jtf:cu Homed  to  fuch  labour,  they  will  execute  it  better  than  i  ihould. 
Some  of  the  materials  of  Avti-calumny's  letter  will  do  tolerably  well. 
but  they  mull  be  new  nuxed,  and  differently  arranged.  The  nouns  inccih' 
^tency,  calumny,  here^,  /^^Js  e/kitkets,  ^hmiinatians^  /oiitfe,  ahtue^  malev^ 
Unce,  faUehMds,  &c.  together  with  the  Latin  word  axttngia,  which  they  wilt 
probably  cbndefcend  to  traofiate,  may  be  combined  in  various  ways,  and 
pr^fented  to  their  mden  with  proper  vefb«  aad  adljeaivei^  &c*  and  re. 

\      ^  '  peatec^ 


3jf  &IVI1WIKS  KMvriWBD* 

pettted  at  leafl  fifty  titde$  with  equal  jaflice  and  eflTcd.  They  taajf  ifTore 
their  readers,  that  I  am  an  infidel  and^a  regici  i*  in  difguife;  oral  leaft 
tbey  may  put  it  in  their  power  to  draw  feme  (ach  conclufion.  By  quota- 
lions  from  my  paper  properly  ilruog  together,  in  their  bete  manner,  they 
may  exhibit  me  at  a  moniler  of  iniquity,  perhaps  as  the  grand  deceiver. 
There  are  paflagety  iitnbis  letter  of  mine,  which  even  I,  though  wone  than 
» novice  in  fuck  worki,  could  fe  garble  as  to  frighten  the  ivonfy  nadtn  of 
the  Christian  Observer  almoit  out  of  their  wits.  But  they  will  certainly  da 
the  bttfinefs  better :  after  they  have  made  me  as  black  aiul  as  A-ightlul  as 
Ibey  tran,  they  may  infinuate  that  probably  I  am  Dt,  Gletg  himicir;  or  if 
it  be  neceffary  to  confider  us  as  different  perfons,  they  may  aiiert  with  as 
nracb  juflice,  as  they  have  aiferted  many  other  things,  that  we  write  in 
concert ;  that  we  havecombtned  to  overturn  the  Church  and  Slate  ofEng^ 
land;  and  (hat  we  have  exhibited  one  of  our  firti  and  grandeft  eftbrts  to* 
wards  that  objedl  in  this  our  unmerited  attack  on  Christian  Observers  and 
Tme  Ckurcknen.  fiat  I  will  no  further  attempt  to  inttrud  them  in  that  i» 
which  they  have  fo  much  pra61ice,  and  in  which  they  are  fo  much  better 
•ble  to  Inliru^  me,  if  1  were  willing  to  exercife  fo  dirty  a  trade.  There 
h  a  virtue  or  a  temper  of  mind  (inferring  the  mod  exalted  virtue)  which 
ChriOianity  Aronglv  recommends,  which  it  preft^rs  to  laients  and  gilts,  and 
virtue  and  knowledge  of  every  kind  and  de^ee.  in  Gofpei  language  it  is 
called  CharitV*  in  that  I  w*ould  gladly  infirud^  them ;  and  fuch  in- 
lirudlion,  as  it  is  greatly  neceffary,  would  certainly  be  more  important  to 
them  than  all  their  other  acquirements.     But  I  greatly  fear  they  are  not 

rii  difpofed  to  learn  its  true  nature,  nor  to  acquire  its  genuine  practice, 
never  yet  foutid  a  downright  thorough  paced  Caivinilt  who  was  fo  dtP* 
pofed,  and  I  have  known  many  of  that  clafs  in  various  quarters.  Yet  I 
mean  tkein  well,  when  I  beg  them  to  refled  what  Chaaity  really  means, 
and  to  what  it  tends,  and  to  believe  that  it  is  fuperior  (both  with  reipect 
fo  prefent  comfort  and  fiiture  hope)  to  all  the  gifts  and  knowledge,  and  cw 
vietions,  and  conversions,  and  assurances,  of  Cahinistic  tkeoiogy*.** 
I  ever  am,  Mr.  Editor, 

With  greateil  refped,  your's,  &c. 

ANTIHYPOCRITE, 
Martyrdom  of  King  Charles  the  First, 
iOtkJannaty,  1S05, 


*  Were  I  to  live  to  fee  an^  certain  marks  of  genuine  Christian  ckantf 
among  thefe  Obflervers  and  their  friends,  both  withia  and  without  the  eila^ 
bliftiment,  I  (hould  indeed  begin  to  augur  well  for  the  peace  of  our  Zion, 
A  flop  would  then  be  put  to  the  growth  of  that  Pharisaic  leaven,  which  has 
been  the  caufe  of  fo  much  animofity  and  mifchief  in  our  Church  and  natfon« 
and  which  is  lb  oppofite  to  the  mild  and  humble  and  candid  fptrir  of  the 
Gofpei.  We  might  thus  hope  to  (ee  that  pernicious  weed,  which  is  not 
originally  of  Engliib  growth,  at  length  annihilated  or  retranfplanted  to  its 
native  climate.  But,  alas,  the  (implefl  fpecies  of  Calvinifra,  if  any  of  thefe 
can  be  Gmple,  including,  as  they  all  do,  more  or  lets,  their  pretended  gifu 
of  the  fpirit  and  convictions,  converiions  and  affuraoces,  are  fadly  oppofite 
to  this  divine  grace;  and  they  are  fo  Orongly  fupported  by  certain  infinni'' 
ties  of  our  nature,  as  to  require  more  than  human  power  to  eradicate  theia 
from  any  Ibil  in  whtcb  their  growth  has  been  once  encouraged. 

MidCEX* 


(    83«    ) 
-        •  MISCELLANEOUS. 

AnTi^roLVS  oif  THt  Rbmaiki  of  Phosphilos,  on  THt  Btrsa  op 

VmciL. 

Rereant  qui  ante  nos  noftra  dixeranc 

TO  THE  £DITOR. 

100ULD  not  kelp  ^ob&nringt  tl&oagli  I  thought  it  hardly  worth  whOe  to 
trosble  7001  or  yom  re«deri,  with  the  mnark,  th^tJ^ho^Us  nii|ht  rtry 
well  have  faved  himfeif  the  labour  of  .his  former  communication  (See  Vol,  . 
XVIU.  !>•  436*)  as  well  as  the  tMski  of  foppofmg  that  his  was.i  **  mm,' 
illo^aofi;  €1^  li  pai&ge  in  Virgil's  GeorgicslV.  ZS7/'  if  he  had.  for-  ^ 
tunately  confulced  Martyn's  kftmedand  entertaining  notes  on  the/ubjefi, 
wherein  the  piofeflbr  has  exprefsly  referred  to  the  opinion  of  HpeuriSt  fii 
ncarUr  fimilar  to  that  of  yourcorrefpendent,  as  far  as  I  underftand  the  lat— 
ter»  tbat  1  w|ia  a  little  furprized  at  his  not  being  aware  of  it.     But  his  laft 
aiie»pt«t<kfical  elucidation  (fee  page  106)  is  really  fuchi  fpecimenof 
|>e<hntic  aitd  literary  trifling,  as  feems  hardly  to  require  the  detection  a«d  ^ 
ridicule,  *whiycb  it  neirerthelefsfojuftlydefervea.  .  ^ 

l^ery  fchool*boy«  I  thoughts  had  known  that  Byrja  was  the  dtaJel  of 
C«rihagf»  and  that  moft  citadeb  Victg  ^''foriififd  piacet  /'  and»  if  he  were  at 
aiofsforthe  ^ymology  of  the  word»  he  might  eafily  have,  found.  it«  m 
wtU  as  Fhofphiloi  himfelf*  in  the-  argument  of  the  J Vth  Book  of  the  M- 
neio^in  tb/B  Delphin  Vii^* iKH.a.^irry  matmmB  fchooUbook !  in.the  notes 
of  the  Variimmi  edition  of  JuiiA,  as  well  as  Hfcy  other  places,  for  ought  \ 
know  ;  and*  to  come  to  a  Uttle  more  plain  reading,  even  in  fuch  a  verf 
comoKMiand  ufeful  book  as  <<  Rifom  Teneatis  Amici !''  Ainfworth^s  Latia  • 
and  Engliih  Diaioaary  HI  who  has  literally  give«  us,  in  lefs  than  thmtf\ 
hsflmn  UmSi  all  the  information  with  which,  as  a  profound  difcovery  of 
his  own,  Phofphilos  has  contrived  to  occupy  not  lei«  than  three  tfyotar 
tk/efy-primid  pages, 

"  Byrfa  (fays  the  well  known  lexicographer)  ad  mentem  fabnlai,  a  Byrfa 
corium,  cun)  rruira  «fl  vocal.  Punk,  a  n*^V3  ^^  '^^  caftellum,**  And,  after 
the  explanation  that  is  contained  in  the  note  of  Scrvius,  in  loco,  to  which, 
nftfbrttinately  for  the  critic's  etymological  fame,  our  old  friend,  Ainfwortha 
again  refers  us,  viz.  that  Magalia,  or  Magaria,  is  derived  from  **  Magar; 
quod  Punica  lingua  villam  five  cafam  Agnificar."  where  was  the  necefitty 
«f  Avh  an  idle  parade  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  learning  to  prove  that  theie 
«f  W£r,  or  ^<  ro/Sr,  were  not  the  mere  «*  huts  or  temporary  dwellings  of  the  * 
Nuiubdians,''  but  **  the  habiutions  of  the  common  citizens  of  Carthage^  . 
the  private  houfes  about,  or  around  the  citadel  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  iiii* 
habiunts  dwelled."  Whether  or  not  they  were  afterwards  furrounded  by 
an  outer  wall,  appears  to  be  wholly  immaterial ;  but  that  they  gave  a  name 
to  that  part  of  the  city,  as  we  now  fpeak  of  •*  the  fuhwrbs**  of  a  place,  we 
ttnqueftionably  have  notjufi  karmd  from  your  correfpondent 

So  much  for  the  critic's  etymological  refearches.   In  thofe  which  he  has 

made  into  hiftorv  and  chronology,  if  not  more  fortunate,  he  is  at  leaft,  it 

mnft  be  confieflca,  far  more  original i  for  he  recommends  '« an  affiduous  ia-t 

>eftigation.of  the  Ckrijiiam,  not  only  pofterior  to,  but  conttmfvary  ^uitk^  th$  ^ 

fimi^V^  f^f^^Vy\    9^  l|«f.^«  ^f'  Editor^  mult  certainly  be  fome  mif* 
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cake,  perhaps  of  the  prefs,  as  there  is  in  the  word  ''  condnfive"  jnft  be^ 
fore ;  and  I  ihall  therefore  fay  no  more  about  i(,^  i6  leadii^  thofe,  who 
jnav  have  erroneoafly  depended  on  the  pqet,  "  much  nearer  the  truth  ;** 
ana  then  immediately  quotes  Straho  and  Appuvf  €n  the  fuhje£L  .^ffrem^. 
former  o^  whom,  or  rather  from  Phofphilos's  tranflation,  <*  we  gather  (he 
kindly  tells  us)  that  Byr/a  was  a  lofty  twrret^  which  had  a  telbple  mi  tk  i^ 
dedicated  to  iEfculapias ;"  and  afterwards,  **  that  this  temple  h  Bytjk  W9s 
the  richell  and  nobleft  edifice  in.  all  Carthage^  jmd  that  900  fugitives  de- 
fended it  for  fome  time  after  Bjr/a  itfelf  was  furrounded."  Rathor  t  fin- 
\m\BiX  idea  Pkofpkilos  feems  to  have  cnceifved  of  ^  Mmb  <wiik/ieAm'im^' 
fluck  tfm  th  tof  tfit ;  or,  as  ke  atoniutMis  relis  us,  flmt  op  1*  Mr  mUk  ^it. 
But  the  word  *'  tarret"  itfelf  is  iknoh  fuch  another  ttanflaaMl  •f  «9^  (I 
pftfvme  HOC  0^)  in  Strabo,  as  *'  Mescnry  finding  ifineas  bniMing lutaiieb 
IQrtolv:eri«i  Uagfka^*  is  of  the  paflage  he  has  juft  after  quoted  Aodi' Vli^ 
'Sack,  }At,  Editor,  are  ehe  labours  and  the  ^ifooreries  of  this  leAitiirfttri- 
dc^  wko,  to  ufe  his  own  moft  elegant  form  nf  exprefiion,  thinks  hiafelf 
f  able  x^fiAggir^  if  not  to  fabvert,  an  etymoh>gital  •xpK«iitk>n,  bearing 
no*  Iball  degree  of  fpectoufneis  and  plaafibilky,  a  derivation  wkick  k«ft 
h^mfiahikiotid  by  tbe  greateft  number  of  parcixant ;''  and  tkati  **  without 
bewildering  the  mind  in  the  mates  of  mttit^inffical  fubtletiet,  cotffottading 
the  underftanding  hy  digrtjpm  circumlocotion,  (only  tkac  kei  Ifei  the  very 
ntfjtt  two  lines,  mne  into  a  di^reffion  as*  formal  and  unnecdflk^  ae  it  ia  in-' 
cdlRdfifive  and  ridkulous,  wkich  he  takesnrtke/iy^/r;^  tdirafdiaAyii&r 
inquiry,  and  from  which  he  does  not  return  tilK^he  has  abfolvtely  divided 
ittnto  ^firfify  and  JecoiiMy,*)  or  forcing  rtlu^nt  cbnvidlion  by*  bliAding 
reofon/*  Of  all  which  this  b  a  very  tux  rpecimen,  asr  his.  wtete  letter  is 
moi«  than  a  fnfiicient  proof,  Do^  pray- Mi*.  Editor,  if  yoofiioald  kitve 
retfon  to  think  that  Phofphilos  means  to  fiivour  you  again,  at  leaft  beg 
han,  whOe  he  is  throwing  fo  much>  h§rmoid  light  on  the  lem^td  im^grnkgej, 
not  fo  Tniferably  to  corrupt  and  darken  his'owm  m^^tm^. 

ANTI.SgiOLI», 

POETRY.  . 

The  following  Vcrfcs  were  received  top  late  to  be  added  to' our  Review 
of  Wilkes^s  Life  and  Correfpondence^  and  are  therefore  pUced  nnaer 
their  appropriate  Head. 

Ma.  Editor, 
AS  Mr«  Wilkes's  friends  (God  keep  me  firom  fuch  friends)  have  cknltA 
ta  ftir  up  the  afiies  of  that  extinguiihed  volcano,  perhaps  the  Verfes  I  en- 
$bsfe  may  be  coniidered  as  no  bad  accompaniment  to  your  Retieir  of  tlmir 
publications.  G« 

PpE*  to  the  ivortJy  Fotm  fir  John  Wilkes,  Efj,  'when  heJt(»dfoc  thCi^ 

rf  Londpn, 


H 


AIL  freedom's  pilhrs !  firm  and  ftFfmg  ; 
Your  darling  John  demands  my  fofig. 
Fair  Lihertfs  defender. 


*  Thefe  verfes  were,  during  the  time  of  the  eleftion,  Amt  to  varions 
fiewfpapers,  but  the  publiil^ers  were  fo  gm^avfc<('  that>  as  f^  |;s  the  1 
rttolle^s^  they  werp  never  inf^rted  in  any. 


mn 


Hail  patriots!  bbflmatolx  brave. 
Who  hi|[h  on/a^iim^s  tarbid  wave 
Rais'd  your  mob^lawn  pretenden 

Boldly  I  joftify  jom  choice ; 

Load  let  me  raife  my  willing  voice. 

And  iing  yoor  heroes  praife. 
Come  Mttfe  from  Temple's  friendly  grave, 
Difplay  thy  wir,  (hew  all  thy  k>ve> 

And  aid  my  feeble  lays. 

Hey  boys,  for  Wtlkts^md  Liberal 
Let  load  hazzas  rend  earth  and  (ky— 

Tremble  ye  Unvs  and  Kinpi — 
From  Jack  to  Tom  the  cry  rebounds. 
For  JRM^,  when  playM  on,  loudly  founds. 

Like  ot^er  ar^iy  things.  ^ 

Old  Chaos  rears  bis  dronzy  head. 
Wild  Jnmrcf^  from  Poland  •  fled. 

Swears  that  with  us  fhe'll  dwell. 
The  dauntlefs  wv^mfr/f  joyful  iing 
**  A  fig  for  Parliament  and  King'' — 

Noll  almoft  fmiles  in  hell. 

Who  dares  pFonounce  Wilkes  is  not  fit  \ 

In  Houfe  of  Comnoas  high  to  fit, 

A  member  for  the  City  ? 
None  fure — to  fruilrate  your  intents, 
LUi  m^mher,  likt  amftiitmUs, 

Woa'd  be  a  wond'roas  pity. 


'Tis  trae,  nUpm  he  has  \ 
Ukt  pairkii/m  he'll /k^  it  oit: 

A  change  of  cloaks  is  pleafaat. 
Befides,  unbias'd,  he  may  chufe 
A  good  religion,  fa  fir  uje. 

For  you,  who've  none  at  prefent. 

What  roatchlefs  honefty  is  his ! 
They  fay  he  never  bilk'd  a  Mifs, 
(And  he's  had  many  fcores.) 


•  Poland  at  thetkne  was  in  a  date  of  anarchy. 

f  The  late  Duke  of  Bedford  was  a  favourite  with  the  mob  for  no  difco* 
verable  rceafon.  It  furelv  conld  not  be  becaufe  he  fed  his  oxen  and  iheep  at 
Aich  aft  expenfe,  and  fold  them  fo  dear  that  none  but  the  rick  could  furchafii 
«Hkl  ibcfverloaded  them  withi&t,  that,  when  bought,  they  were  umaUthh. 
His  grandfather  was,  at  the  time  allud^  to  in  the  verfes,  the  objeA  of  pa- 
jNifair  iflttsed  Oft  ofnally  lender  grounds.  A  mob  of  Spitalfields  weavers 
jtottudBUd  his  hoofe  lA  Bleomibory-fquare,  and  had  not  he  made  his  efcape, 
mrotAA  htvre.faenioid  hit  grace  to  that  Mind  rage  which  is  thegovernmg 
prisicipic  of  all  nobs. 

Tliey 


.  jj4  ASfcittamnu. 

They  did  their  work,  received  their  pay- 
Perhaps  his  crtiliton  will  fay 

"  Wou*d  we  had  hem  his  wA— //" 

In  Freedom's  glorious  caufe  he  fought. 
In  fields  of  danger  boldly  fought 

^is  dear,  dear  cotintry*s  good. 
Tuft  fail'd  to  fet  at  by  the  ears — 
Now,  mortified,  exclaims  with  tears 

*^  I  did  whatever  I  cou'd !" 

Aye,  that  you  did,  good,  honeft  John ! 
When,  peerlefs,  o'er  the  reft  you  (hone. 

Ana  gave  your  Iting  tke  ue. 
Bnt  what  are  laws,  and  truth,  and  Kings  > 
Mean,  flimfy,  cobweb,  ^vrfA-^owee  things 

To  tky  dear  liberty. 

Away  -with  ♦  Harley,  and  the  reft ! — 
They  fure  can  never  ftand  the  teft 

With  Liberty's  great  martyr  : 
Who  fays,  by  bold  ambition  fpurr'd. 
That  "  neck  or  nothing  is  the  word. 

The  galUws,  or  the  garter  /" 

Yon  are  the  bod^t  he  theySa/— 

Tnen  chufe  him,  and,  while  planets  roll. 

The  moh  your  praife  (hall  roar. 
Chufe  only  him,  for  he  alone 
Can  amply  fill  you ryStfr/p/^  throne — 

Alone  he's  more  thTmfiur! 

In  him  your  own  lov'd  virtues  join. 
In  him  united  brighter  ftiine. 

And  glorious  radiance  give. 
By  all  already  'tis  decreed 
That,  chufing  him,  you'll  chufe  indeed 

A  Rei*rksentativ£! 


2i  John  Wilkis,  E/q,  on  his /eying  thai  not  mdy  St.  Andrew,  ha  his  Chnk 
alfo  'Were  inaujpicious  to  him  f . 

UNGRATEFUL  John!  full  well  you  know 
To  good  St.  Andrew  all  you  owe— 


•  The  honourable  Mr.  Harley,  the  late  father  of  the  City,  wa«  thca  ose 
of  the  candidates. 

t  It  is  notorious  that  to  an  oppofition  of  perjonality  to  I^rd  Bnte*  «lld  to 
a  ridiculous,  unjuft  and  acrimonious  abufe  of  Scotland  and  Scotchsncft  ht 
owed,  after  he  had  been  a  ruined  aan^  aU  the  fotore  enjoymeats  of  has 
life, 

Tht 


The  well-ftor'd  cellar,  fplendid  board. 
The  fecret  luxuries  of  a  lord, 
YovL  sir tW'kxiOvf  *whtre*. 

Yet  now,  the  faint  you  lauffh  to  fcom^ 
Treat  him  as  whilom  yon  did  Harney 
Or  Ulmrrf^  your  darling  doxie  ; 
Who  had,  yoa  fwore,  made  you  her  proxy. 
The  Lord  knows  ^nhen^  or  luhtre. 

Friend  John  1  youVe  run  a  fwingii\g  fcore — 
At  Tad,  at  death,  if  not  before^ 
•  Will  come  ihc  dreadful  fettling  dty^ 
When  you  the  long  arrear  muft  pay. 
We  all  know  'whtrt. 


EEIGRAMS. 

DsAD  Dvicii. 

OLD  Briggs  on  dead  dukes  had  a  great  deal  to  fiiy. 
As  we're  pleafantly  told  it  by  Madam  D'Arblay. 
But  feme  dukes  there  are  who,  when  once  dead  and  rotten, 
'Charles  Fox  has  fhown  plainly  had  beft  be  forgpttco. 

Worth  and  Liarning  comparid* 

WHILE  ilill  to  defend  Church  and  King  is  your  plan. 
You  will  prove,  tho'  no  dodor,  an  honeft  good  man. 
Tho'  in  genius  and  learning  inferior  by  far. 
You  may  rank  in  true  loyalty  much  abwt  par. 


•  His  biographeTi  Mr.  Almon,  attempts  to  apologise  for  his  having 
died,  we  may  fay,  tnfoivent,  by  telling  us  that  the  chamberlain fliip  did 
not»  fome  years,  bring  in  fo  much  as  he  expefted.  But  with  an  unartain' 
income,  ought  not  he  to  have  a^ed  accordingly  ?  The  fadt  is,  that  of  in- 
come he  never  thought;  that  he  never  conl'ulted  any  thing  but  his  paf- 
fion5,  and  his  appetites.  He  had  three'  cllablifhments,  one  with  hb 
daughter  in  Grofvenor-  fquare ;  another  with  his  miftrefs  At  Keniii^ton* 

forci  and  a  third,  ^fnuggtry  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight.  Beddes,  he  was  con- 
antly  moving  about  to  evrery  place  where  the  pleafures  he  fought  after 
were  to  be  found.  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  J.  Wilkes  died  a  poor  man  p 
though  he  had  not  only  his  own  fortune,  but  that  of  his  daughter  at  his 
difpofaH  To  obtain  at  leaft  a  part  of  the  latter  feems  to  have  been  one  of 
his  great  objeds.  For  this  he'  gave  her  a  Parifian  education,  that  he 
mi^ht  ailimilate  *her  way  of  thinking  to  his  own.  For  this  he  forbade  her 
all  Ultimate  connexion  with  her  mother ;  and  for  this  he  poured  upoa  hor 
ilffufiqi^s  of  the  moft  fidiculous  flattery  throughout  life. 


3|6  Mif^MOuusi 

Ambition  nfSATiAiiiti 

I^OREMOST  in  rank  (lood  Satan,  ere  his  fall^ 
Him  Premier  Dake  'mid  angels  we  might  call. 
Ambition's  mad  exceTs  this  cafe  majr  ftow ; 
Heav'n's  firft  high  Seraph  d«eiii'd  niailelf  too  lowi 

SHILLING    CORRECTEDi 

tilE  Tyrant  was  aik'd  who  Napoleon  eould  be  ? — 
Some  Corfiean  faint  ? — *'  I  fuppofe  fo,"  (aid  he. 
But  'twas  only  (alfe  fpelling  they  grounded  this  folly  oa ; 
Not  Napoleon— *-his  proper  true  name  is  Afollyon. 

TOM  T'WHlG'ENt: 

TO  THB  BDITQR* 
Sia, 
IN  printing  a  little  Epigram  of  mine  (p.  446  of  your  laft  voluifle)  your 
printer,  by  putting  the  word  '  how*  with  a  little  letter,  has  loft  the 
equivoque,  aad  coniequently  the  eflTencc  of  it.  In  1794  the  gallsnt  Howe 
had  repeatedly  cruifed  many  months  without  beating  the  French,  for  one 
plain  reafon,  viz.  that  they  dare  not  give  him  the  meeting.  Jacobins, 
during  this  time,  nfed  to  obferve  fneeringly,  "Lord,  How  he  goes  oat! 
and  Lord,  How  he  comes  in !"  At  laft,  after  appealing  to  the  public  in 
the  theatre  for  ^vicc,  the  enemy  ventured  out,  and  the  refnlt  is  well 
known.  Trifling  as  the  lines  are,  yet,  fince  the  miftake  has  happened,  I 
will  thank  you  to  reprint  them.  INCOGNlTUS. 

Om  Lord  Howt*s  Victort,  Jt;NB  i,  1794. 

AS  traitors  fo  lately  exclaimed  with  a  grin, 

**  Lord,  How  he  goto  out!  and.  Lord,  How  he  comes  in! 

We  now  to  the  traitors  themfelves  may  appeal. 

With,  <<  Lord,  How  did  they  ftare!  and^  LoH,  How  did  thef  feet!*" 


^ 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

POLWHBLE*s  Defence  againft  the  Attacks  of  Mr.  Overton  and  Kit 
riend.^ ;  which,  though  long  compoled^ 
fliaU  certainly  meet  with  early  infertion. 


Friend.^ ;  which,  though  long  compoled,  has  been  unavoidably  pdftpomal, 
"   "  '  *       ^t  with  early  ir'   '" 


TO    OUR    READERS, 

THE  delay  in  the  publication  of  this  Number,  Which^ Should 
peared  on  the  iirft  day  of  the  prefeot  month,  has  beenoccafiooed  hf  &t 
.unjuft  demands  of  the  Preflinen,  with  which  the  Printers  and  Book(elle« 
'  very  properly  refufed  to  comply^ 
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Pbeticae  itaqae,  propo6taiii  aut  duplex,  sat  ex  dnobiu  alterma,  vi^gP 
Astoitar;  niminim  aut  ProdeOe,  ant  Delegare,  aut  etiam  Utrunque. 
Mailcm  equidem  Utilitalem  roiummodo,  qoafi  uUimum  ejusfinem,  fl^toil^ 
fent;  Deledationem  vero,  quafi  rationem  et  viam,  j>«r  qoam  ad  tfiuiB  finerti 
anice  perveniret ;  ita  at  jodicafttur  prodefle'Deiedaado. 

LOWTH  VHMU  miMA, 


ORIGINAL  CRITICISM. 

CmJiJtratitns  on  tbi  femral  OmIitioHs  of  the  ChrijUan  Cormumt^  wiib 
M  figw  tofomi  important  Contrtiverfieu  By  [the  Reverend]  Jofeph 
HoUen  roct,  A.  M.  Archdeacon  of  St.  Alban's.  Riving- 
tons.     1803. 

THAT  we  have  not  at  an  earlier  period  prefented  our  readen  vrith 
an  analvfia  of  a  work  calculated  to  lay  down  fixed  priqciplea 
of  truthy  to  do  away  mifconception  on  Tome  very  important  dofb-inal 
pointa^  and  to  blunt  the  edge  of  the  controverfial  fword  has  been  on 
our  part  occafiooed  by  a  delay,  perfedly  accidental  ;ind  unavoidable. 
Anxious  as  we  arc  to  (hew  refpefi  to  every  writer  of  eminence  who 
fubmits  hi«  opinions  to  the  decifion  of  the  public,  tiie  Archdeacon  of 
St.  Alban*s  is  one  of  the  laft  perfoos  living,  to  whom,  as  a  writer, 
or  as  k  man^  wo  would  wifh  Co  be  thought  indiiFerent,  or  ina- 
tcntive* 

The  objeA  of  our  author  is  to  colle£):  into  one  view  the  conditions 
of  the  Chriftian  covenant,  ifiPtMTANCS,  faith,  and  OBBDI- 
ENCB,  as  they  are  delivered  in  the  prime  propofals  of  the  Gofpel— 
1.  By  John  the  Baptift.  II.  By  Our  Saviour.  III.  By  the 
Apoftles.  Sofpe  of  the  moft  important  of  them  he  recites  by  wair 
of  preliminary  to  the  main  do<3rine  wKich  he  would  eftablifh,  witix 
itkis  un^nfwerable  dedu£lion,  *^  That  the  feveral  parts  and  offices  of 
ChriftJASi  duty,  to  what  grace  foever  they  belong,  will  have  theif 
Ornate,  and  will  find  their  reward  in  a  due  proportion^  aoeoiding  to 
tkeir  oosvuanted  privilege  tn  Cbiift  JsAis.'^ 
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He  then  pioceedi  to  apply.thb  tell  to  a  leading  brindi  of  CWf- 
tian  doOrtne,  and  to  confider  how  the  matntataing  the  condttioDiof 
the  covenant  wtU  affed  the  qoeftion  of  mJUficMiim  hfaiib  0Mh.  Aai 
thii  be  very  clearly  artfi  accurately  diftributes  idco  thiee  diOina  hd- 
poficions ;  in  which  he  inireftigates  the  queftion. 

F'uA,  .*'  As  the  term  juiKfitatton  by  Faith  im^flies  the  whole  aadttdof 
jaaificadoii  alider  a  covenant  of  grace,  in  which  the  mcrit»  ofaiioder 
form  the  trae  ground,  and  only  valuable  caufe,  of  oar  acceptance  before 
\#oii» 

^   II.  "  The  next  fcnfc  in  which  we  are  truly  faid  to  be  jnftified  by  Fdtfc,  | 
IS  that  in  which  Faith  appean  as  the  leading  principle  of  condud." 
^    III.  "  The  third  fenfe  m  which  Faith  may  be  faid  to  ftand  aloae,  it  thtt ! 
in  which  Faith  bath  a  peculiar  office  in  the  work  of  juftificatieu ;  «  vJnd  I 
office/  as  our  Homily  obfervcs,  «  no  other  Chriftian  grace  can  fo  nropedr 
belaid  eo  have."  r-  n-j 

With^ach  of  thefe  methods  of  explaining  the  fcriptural  doArne 
of  juftifiontion  by  faith,  be  proves  that  the  ternas  of  the  CbriftiaflC^ 
venant  are  perfedly  compatible. 

As  to  the  firft  rule,  which  confines  itfelf  to  the  vicarious  atoi»- 
jnent.of  Cbliftt  and  the  effe^of  that  atonement  as  teodtngtoov 
juftificatiopy  he  fays,  that 

«'  Thofe  unfpeakaMe  advanuges  are  jprocured  for  us  by  another's  bk- 
rits;  that  they  are  beftor.ed  only  for  his  lake,  and  purchiued  at  a  price tt  ' 
.which  we  contribute  nothing;  though  the  fame  gifts  be  coupled  withM  I 
terms  as  are  infeparable  from  the  nature  of  a  (late  of  trial,  and  fiwa  ik  I 
moral  charaAer  of  man." 

And  that  ^*  the  conditions  of  the  Chriftian  covenant  aie  perfefiif 
compatible  .with  the  fole  fuffictency  of  the  Redeemer's  m^ts  in  tte 
work  of  juftification  here  confidered.'* 

He  adds,  that  this  is  by  no  means  a  nice  or  fubtle  dtftindioD. 
Nothing  can  be  rtiore  perfeftty  intelligible  than  the  difierence  be- 
tween the  CAtJSE  and  the  condition  of  our  hope;  and  attentios 
to  this  one  point  folves  a  queftion  which  has  exercifed  the  paite  rf 
many,  and  reconciles  with  cafe  the  fuppofed  difcordance  between  tie 
ends  of  revealed  truth  in  the  mouth  o!  two  of  its  moft  diftingulM 
witnefies. 

<«  St.  Paul  aims  his  reafonin^  at  the  Jews,  and  therefore  he  lays  ooet    | 
the  foundation  of  a  new  and  better  covenant  than  th^t  in  which  U€f 
tmfted.    St.  James  addreiTes  Chriftian  converts  who  admitted  the  Roe   I 
ground  of  falvation»  but  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  conditions  of  tkc 
Gofnel,    contending  that  faith  might  ferve  without  works  of  prob- 

tion. . 

<'  He  confines  his  remarks  to  that  which  was  called  in  queftion,  tk 
Conditions  of  the  Gofpei.  He  does  not,  as  foime  would  have  him,  pio* 
fefs  to  ihew,  that  there  is  one  mode  of  ^'uftification  before  God/  and  tss- 
ther  befbre  men,  concerning  which  diftinaion  there  is  not  a  fyUabk  it 
his  difcourfe;  nor  doei  he  intimate,  as  fome  alfo  fuppofc,  th«t  gaoi 
works  will  follow  faith  by  Inevitable  coafcquence.    He  (uppofa  xsc^ 
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tvom  ihfR\tty  Gftfe  of  thde  wlmm  kt  ftprtWs^  tks<  men  miglit  bdieve, 
ud  Hop  fhorc  in  their  beliiff.  He  thoBiforc  provei  that  obedieiMe  nmft  be 
-cdded  to  faith,  upon  the  Tanie  gfowkU  of  choice  and  trial,  with  the  fame 
^olavtary  profecation  of  the  temtof  onr  engagement,  and  in  order  to  the 
£mieciid.'? 

I)id  this  acu^e  and  luminous  ftatement  require  any  adventitious 
fupport,  we  could  with  pleafure  call  in*aid  the  ftrong  and  valuable 
teftimony  of  the  truly  apoftolic  Bifliop  Horne,  as  delivered'  in  his 
admirable  fermon  before  the  Umvcrfity  of  Oxford*  ort  James  ii.  24,. 
rfeprintfrd  in  the  fiftR  volnme  of  his  S-rmons,     We  have,-  with  in- 
fttioe  fatisfiiAton  lo  onrfelvcs,  confidercd  the  Archdeacon's  argumchta 
in  the  work  before  us,  ficie  by  (ide  with  tbofe  of  the  learned  and  ex^^ 
cellent  prelate  ;  to  do  juftice  to  tlie  cotncidetice  and  harmony  of  opi- 
nion between  thcfe  eminent  men^  it  would  be  neceflfary  to  tfanfcrtt>0 
almofl  the  whole  of  his  lordfliip's  elaborate  difcourfe.     We  content 
ouifelves  therefore  with  referring  our  readers  to  the  Bifhop  himfelf, 
"who  has  indeed  laid  down  the  do£lrines  inculcated  by  the  Archdeacon 
of  St.  Alhan's  with  fuch  pure  prectfion  and   ability,  as  might  be 
deemed  to  fuperfedc  all   ncceffity  for  further  difcuffion  on  a  point 
whfch  flioutd  feem  decided  once  ^r  all,  and  for  ever.     But  berefies^ 
(as  this  venerable  writer  obfervcs)   however  defeated,  however  tri* 
umphaaitly  anfwered^  are  only  filenced  for  the  time.     They  feem  to 
make  their  periodical. revolutions,  in  the  Churchy  lilce  comets  in  the 
heafens,  now  difappearin^;,  and  now  appearing  again  in  their  erratic 
and  eccentric  coUrfe^,'  to  (bed  a  baneful  anJ  malignant  influence  on 
all  around  them*     ^^  The  enemies  of  religion  are  awake ;  let  ilot  her 
fitend^  fleep."       •     . 

PaiCng  on  lo  tho  (econd  fenfe  in  which  Faith  is  taken  for  the  lead* 
ingr  principle  of  the  Chriftian  life,  the  Archdeacon  obferves  that  the 
mirconc6ption&  which  generally  arife  on  this  fubjci^t  are  encouraged 
by  negledUnfic  **  to  mark  what  has  been  diltindily  pointed  out,  the 
44Se/4ii9ts  oif  intent  between  that  which  is  wrought  by  our  Re- 
deemer,  in  order  to  procure  acceptance  for  us  by  its  own  worth  4 
and  tbat  wMch  is  required  of  the  believer  in  coa[ipliance  only  with 
^he  terms  upon  which  fuch  benefit  is  bcftowed.  The  £r/l  is  the  onlf 
mterttorioui  ground  or  caufe  of  our  falvation  -,  the  fecond  is  truly  and 
properly  th^  condition." 

'-  The  fame  teft  may  be  applied  to  thofe  aflertions  of  Scripture 
^hich  declare  fo  frequently  that  the  grace  of  God  is  freely  given  j 
ant  here  our  author  canvaffes,  with .  infinite  ability,  the  dodrine  of 
cleiaion. 

••  In  order,"  fays  he,  *' to  point  out  more  diftinftly  that  their  privileges 
did  not  follovir  the  claim  of  merit  on  the  part  oi  any  among  men,  or  the 
<>rder  of  nature  in  their  faxTtilies,  God  freqqently  preferred  the  younger  to 
the  elder,  and  declared  his  purpofe  before  the  birth  of  thofe  who  were  to 
^  the  depofitaries  of  his  favour,  and  the  accepted  fervancs  of  hiii  houie* 
Wd.  Both  thefe  circurnftancrs  were  manifefted  in  the  choice  o£  Jacob, 
^k>  was  preferred  to  £fau#  the  younger  to  the  elder,  and  that  when  nti# 
*     *  Z  a  ther 
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tker  were.ycr  bms  bdt  it  it  dear  mwmmg  to  tHb  4btw,  tt  y/kaet  «*- 

tare  the  privilegs  w«t  wkich  w«»«xmded  bocli>t^ifr»el»  and  his  defedad 
aittt,  «s  a  bcNlv.  It  was  am  tli»  ffeitilege  «f  perteal  fanAiicackm*  it 
was  not  as  abfblafte  elaftion  or  deteraiiiiation  tt>  ctcroai  life.  For  tiie 
tender  of  eternal  life  is  always  fufpended  on  conditions ;  and  moll  om^ 
tainly  the  grant  of  it  did  no(  reach  to  all  thofe  who  were  compreheadad  in 
one  choice  as  an  elefted  people,  fince  many  of  chat  number  lired  aavdied 
in  open  trefpafs," 

We  recommeod  the  fcriptural  iUuftnitiont  from  Mores  and  tbe  ; 
phets  in  fupport  of  the  rulea  thus  laid  dowo,  to  tbe  particular  i 
tioo  of  our  readers,  as  forming  a  body  of  evidence  which  no  f 
can  weaken,  no  cootroverfy  can  ovenurn. 

That  thexe  are  fingle  texts  and  paflages  of  fcripture  wMcb,  ^  if 
viewed  apart,  and  conftrued  f^ri^ly  by  our  idioms^  and  in  the  ^afii 
which  fuch  expreffions  bear  with  us,  may  feem  to  fpeak  of  ^n  arfaiF> 
trary  work  of  grace,  ai^d  .of  reje£lion  vrithout  refpc£l  to,  tenny  «r 
Conditions,  or  to  any  courfe  of  triaj  afid  probiaupa,"  he  admls^ 
but  he  claims  that  thcfe  paflfage^  carry  that  fcriptural  meaatng^  kf> 
which, 

<«  Accof^ing  to  a  peculiar  form  of  fpeech,  God  is  fatd  to  do  tint  wlnCi 
cometh  to  pafs  even  by  the  ufe  of  means  which  are  calculated  lor  aiKKk^ 
purpofe,  bat  which  are  wilfully  perverted  fram  their  end  by  human  feUy* 
Sucn  idioms  are  common  in  the  facred  langaage.  and  certainly  do  nat 
convey  the  fame  meaning  which  the  fame  expreffoni  would  carry  in'anr  ' 
ufe  of  fuch  phrafes.  The  merciful  Redeemer  trould  never  mock  the  nd- 
fery  of  men  utterly  incapable  of  profiting  with  the  iight^" 

In  the  laft  place  he  applies  the  text  exhibited  in  tbe  foragoiog  in^ 
ftances  to  the  dodrine  ot  assuhancb  )  by  wkkb  if  no  more  wecc- 
meant  than  the  witnefs  of  the  confcience  in  not  condenintng  ibofe 
who  examine  themfelves  and  their  lives  by 'the  precepts  of  die 
Gofpel,  fuch  confidence  not  only  leaves  room  for  the  conditions  of 
the  Chriftian  covenant,  but  itlelf  completely  depends  Ufpon  lh«n,  aaC 
is  framed  with  refpeft  to  them. 

In  no  part  of  this  work  is  the  Arohdeaeon  more  fifccefsfiil,  dna 
where  he  (lates  the  danger  of  referring  toki^ns  of  fpirituai'  growibaa 
the  workings  and  impreflions  of  the  mind,  as  drawn  from  particalir' 
perceptions.  Copious  as  we  have  been  in  our  extrads,  we  cannei 
refift  the  deflre  ot  fubmitting  the  following  pai&ge  to  chejndgmcatof 
oiir  readers. 

*'  Can  any  thing  be  more  various  than  what  different  perlbns  nay  le- 
quire  in  evidence,  when  particular  perceptions  are  made  the  tefts  of  tie 
work  and  influences  of  divine  grace?  If  fuch  are  the  prooft  to  be  de- 
mandedv  one  man  may  lay  the  ftrefs  upon  the  joy  which  he  finds  in  b^ 
lieving;  and  may  aDow  no  perfon  to  be  fafe  iiriio  does  not  poflefs  dm 

eld  teftimony  in  his  heart;  Another  may  place  tbe  whole  witnefs  of  Us 
ipe  in  tribulation  and  anxiety  of  fpirit;  refufing  to  admit  any  to  that 
privilege  who  difplays  a  cheerful  oountenanee,  or  enjoys  a  conteaisd 
frame  of  mind.    Sack  condnfioor  as  thefe  have  been  often  drawn,  and 

hire 
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jjIfekcQB  PTdIM  with  the  mo^  impcrtoiy  earaeftnds  «p(Mi  ike  WMifcieiicet . 
of  meo*    fiat  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  the  confequences  which  will  foUov 

eom  eSaUiflung  To  va^gue^  and  fanciful  a  fUoaard  in  a  matter  fo  impor- 
nt.  The  beft  among  men  have  at  times  complained  of  an  heaviueu  of 
fpirit  which  their  moll  eamell  efforts  have  hardly  enabled  them  to  (hake 
w.  This  ha»  been  the  thorn  which  foroe  have  felt  in  every  age,  even 
Hiaidt  our  cameft  endeavours  to  purfne  the  ways  of  grace  and  truth,  of 
l^nty  and  rali^oa*  and  amidft  the  largeft  evidence  of  a  regular  and  holy 
life.  How  diftreCiftri  and 'injurious  will  it  be  to  fuch  perfons,  if  thev  ihall 
betotd  to  look  for  the  tokens  of  tl^eir  fpiritual  hope  in  a  lofty  confidence ; 
ui/pMitQaljofr;  in  avoiberlefs  fenfations  which  others,  not  more  fincere, 
■lay  tBcU  bat  which  do  not  fall  to  their  (hare.  This  fnare  has  entangled 
Manv.  Numbers  have  g(5ne  forrowmg  throngh  life,  befet  with  fears,  and 
troubled  wickimeafy  dmibcs,  becaufe  they  could  not  boa^of  thofe  per- 
0qi>tions  whkh  were. never  demanded  from  the  firft  converts  to  the  Aiitk 
at  their  admiffon  to  the  ftate  of  grace,  and  upon  which  the  fubfequenc 
examiaaiioA  of  the  hewt  was  sever  intended  to  be  placed.  On  thm 
odttv  hand,  many  have  abounded  in  a  lofiy  confidence,  accompanied 
with  loo  great  mixmres  of  prefumptioiift  when  humility  would  have  been 
•och  nofv  becoiniag  in  dicir  cafe.  Again  there  are  thofe  who,  as  was 
kAte  observed,  call  for  iriboktioa  as  a  reft  of  grace.  They  are  ready 
to  rtprwve  a  comfortable  hope  and  a  fober  profecutson  of  the  ways  of 
dmy,  at  a  reprolMte  fecurity.  They  will  tell  thofe  whofe  lives  and  habits 
keep  nn  uniform  and  evdb  courfe  that  their  reli|ioos  fervices  are  but 
empty  forms,  and  that  the  cheerfnlnefs  of  their  views,  and  thexalmnela 
of  their  temper  are  jdain  tokens  of  the  want  of  fpiritual  influences  iii. 
their  heam,  and  fetenil  marks  that  they  have  no  part  or  poitiou  in  cho 
fate  of  grace. 

'.'  Thus  when  men  attempt  to  draw  the  evidences  of  religions  difpofitions 
tnd  proficiency  horn  things  which  have  no  common  ftandard  in  the  word 
of  God,  the  e£fe&  of  fuch  miflaken  rules  of  judgement  will  be  terrible  to 
fome^  and  of  no  benefit  to  others:  it  will  tend  to ^11  fome  with  doubts 
and  apprehenfious  by  which  their  improveinent  in  the  waya  of  duty  will 
be  much  retairded  {  and  it  will  beget  in  others  an  overweening  confidence 
ky  which  they  will  become  blind  tothmrjicincipal  defied.". 

The  quotations  from  Bifhop  Hall  are  dire£lly  in  point,  hnd  we 
flUMtld  be  happy  to  add  the  opinion  of  this  celebrated  i^ther  of  our 
Church  ;  but  we  have  already  tranfgriefilcd  our  cuftomary  limits,  and 
muft  tlMcfore  tcfcr  the  public  to  the  Archdeacon's  work  for  the  fen^ 
timeata  of  the  learned  Bifhop ;  fentiments  which  will  not  be  ie« 
tfcived  with  leaft  attention  by  thofe  who  recoiled  that  he  was  him- 
ielf  a  member  of  the  fynod  of  Proteftant  divines  who  met  at  Dord. 
Kcht  [Dort]  in  order  to  carry  into  effeA  plans  of  union,  a^d  to 
adjuft  controverfial  points  on  which  Lutheraas  and  Calviaifta  unhap* 
pily  differ. 

r  or  .he  fame  reafon  we  muft  deny  oorfelv6s  the  pleafure  of  making 
^atradi(  from  the  learned  notes  and  illuflrations.  Thofe  however, 
^  Pp.  70,  83,  fa,  and  loi,  cannot  be  perufed  without  ^their  mak-. 
%  a  very  coafideTable  impreffion  on  the  mind  of  any  perfon  Who  is 

Z  2  aware 
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'aware  of  the  higli  importance  or  the  lll^Jc^•,*mtrt'*ftt  mk 
truths  which  it  involves.  "  ','* '  ' 

One  paflage,  and  only  one  more,  we  offer  to  the  confideralioK  nif 

pur  readers.  /  ' 

^'  What  courfc  can  they  parfae  who  diflike  ther themes  of  ^oatroverfyi 
'and  particularly  difapprove  them  in  the  exercile  of  f«falic  teaching,  Whort 
theyferveto  engender  ilrife,  and  to  divide  mens'  min^?  WhttccMr^ 
can  they  take  who  love  and  edeem  every  ^ealoua  farvttnt  of  the  Lord  te 
his  work's  fake,  and  are  ready  to  bear  with  fuch  as  difFsr  from  thea,  tfl 
rejoice  in  all  the  good  they  do>  and  to  concur  'wich  themaa  th«  jofst  lia» 
hours  of  the  fame  miniftry,  hut  are  anwilling  t5:bie xaft  out  fiom  all  pavt 
and  lot  in  the  macter  for  the  fake  only  of  fuch  diferences?'  Muft  they  fil 
ftiil  when  many  an  effort  is  made  to  withdraw  the  t|«*ru  of  ^fehofe  coa»- 
snitted  to  their  pailoral  care,  and  to  depveciace  -  their  iaftruffioas^  Midi 
they  filently  permit  themfelves  to  be  held  out  to  the  world  aa  men  who  are 
ei^er  ignorant  of  Gofpel  truths,  or  averfe  from  all  found  do^baa*?  ' 

**  Are  they  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  which  are  called  in  fotf' 
tton  ?  By  no  means.  The  fame  dtflFerences  which  exiil  among  19^^  ^eioAik 
that  Church  whofe  errors  have  btpn  caft  out  fo  happily  firom  oor  cuulMNr 
nion.  The  Dominican  and  Prancifcan,  and  jnore  recently  the  janHnM 
and  Jefuit,  have  the  fame  variance  between  4hemielvei  which  .we  Javf^ 
It  is  the  old  dull  of  the  fchools  which  ftill  makes  theckHid  in  whicii  liik 
fcuffle  is  prolonged.  It  would  perhaps  abate  the  .zeal  of  fome  for  ffGlf 
venturous  fpeculations  if  they  would  consider  from  what  fources  c^f 
have  been  chiefly  drawn,  and  how  little  benefit  is  liicely  now  to  foHxiie 
from  reviving  thofe  intricate  and  endlefs  fubtleties^aad  coafouaditi|f  ckeA 
yriih  the  neccfiary  grounds  of  Chriftian  faith." 

•  And  Ive^e  we  reludanrly  take  leave  of  a  mofl-  able^  zealcns  and 
prthcdosp  advocate  for  the  faith,  whole  various  and  difTufive  lal^iwi 
)>ave  embraced  alcnpft  every  branch  of  littrature  and  taftcp  biif 
whofe  bigbeft  praife  is  cettsiinly  that  Qt  being  among  the  Bil{  ^^ 
beft  read  of  divines  now  living.  He  has  conbdered  theuloct  as 
fomething,  hot  to  be  the  r<;rult  o^  mere  intuition ;  rot  the  .che|p 
find  gratuitous  attendant  on  the  (a<:erd<|}tal  habit  and  cha<a(fler|  -but 
as  a  fcience,  as  a  ftudy,  as  the  primary  and  neceflary  accomnPi^ 
xnent  o^  a  clergyman.  jHfe  has  engaged  in  the  purfuit  with  atduoij 
prfeverance  and  fuccefs.  He  has  ngt  extracted  his  flore  of  ^i^9y^ 
Icd^e  from  '*  the  lateft  Jiarveft  of  modern  re£larits,  there  b|g^ 
iiing  where  he  fhbuld  have  envied,  but  from  the  Catholic  doStrinrs.^ 
the  Chriflian  Church.  H^  has  dra\^n  living  water  for  the  ule  of 
the  fan£luary  from  the  pure  fpriugs  of  piimitive  antiquity,  and  mtf 
from  fuch  as  copies  at  fecond  or  third  hanfi  fropi  the  lake  of  G^* 
neva."  Talents  like  thofe  of  our  author,  fo  applied,  feem  topaQf{ 
him  out  as  an  objedi  of  favour  to  th^  difpenfers  of  cpclefiafiipal^- 
tionage.  At  prefent  we  fear  that  hjs  appoii|tipents  in  the  Chutch 
are  little  more  thap  nominal ;  while  there  certainly  is  no  fltualiQQ 
which  can  be  adorned  by  honourable  principle,  high  cbaraficr,  fiji^ 
learning,  found  divinity,  and  a  moft  correct  and  exemplary  lifcy-to 
Drhich  we  ibould  xipt  with  pride  and  pleafure  welcome  the  Arch- 

ifcafQi) 
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^acon  6(  St.  Alban*s.  But  be  this  as  it  may^  this  farth^ul/ffrvjint 
will  not  lofe  his  ultimate  reward;  he  will  meet  with  ic  in  a  better 
<:ountr]r,  where  virtues  fuch  t$  bis,  if  thej  ar4  not  the  caufe^  arg  at 
leaji  tht  condition  of  his  hope,  *    . 

VV'e  bad  almoft  forgotten  to  mention  the  ftort  \\xi  elega.nt  dedj^ 
catory  addrefs  from  our  author  to  his  friend  Dr.  Gray,  prebendary  #/* 
Cbicfoiflir^  Happy  are  we  to  erect  that  learned  and  excefleot  divinp 
hy  a  title,  conneAcd  with  ^^  fituation  of  more  confeaucnce  In  the 
Church  i  which,  neverthelcfs  (and  precifely  for  the  realons  ^illtgcd  in 
the  cafe  of  the  Archdeacon  of  St.  Alban's)  we  wt(h  to  confider  sis  th^ 
prelude  to  ftiil  higher  exaltation  and  emolument. 

■  *  • .  '  •    » 

yie  Annual  Regi fieri  or^  a  View  of  the  Hifiorj^  Politics^  and  Literoy 
ture  for  the  Year  i802.  i  Vol.  8v6.  Pages  about  820.  lOs.  t'd, 
Otridge.     1803.  *  ^,: 

IN  the  ccHurfe  of  our  critical  labours  we 'have  repeaVcdly.  aim 
madvcnQd  on  irolumcs- of  this  perftMinanijfr.  We  haTenuit  «• 
"riewcd  the  work  in  fuccefiAOt  but  we  have  noticed  variont  por» 
lions,  which  mark  its  polirical  prtnciptea  and  literary  ability.  Of 
the  fifft  we  difapprovcd  highly,  as  the  atithor,  who  leems  to  have 
4ron4it£^ad  it  for  a  ieries  o\  years,  was  evidently  hoftile  to  that  pkui 
<of  Antigalltcan  and  Anci- jacobin  politics,  which  faved  the  acumry 
iroaa  revolutionary  anarchy  and  dependence  on  tha  deijpoti&t  of 
Jf^s\Ct,  The  principlea  of  the  writer  however  fluduaicd  a  good 
deal,  and  it  ibmetimes  feemed  as  if  he  had  not  fiiUy  maido  up  his 
mnd  on  fisvertl  political  queftions.  The  ability  ^of  that.feries  of  the 
JuiotNil  RegtAer,  as  on£  hiftorical  work,  was  liable  to  many  ob* 
jfdions..  The  author  never  appears  to  have  the  whole  of  his  (ubje^ 
^foreliimat<mce,  but  to  take  icin  ptrcebas  they  came  to.'kantf, 
Hcace  Ihere  is  a  wanf  of  unity  of  dclign  and  execution  in  the  ie«. 
fpedivr  intilnmes^  Not  ooe  made  you  fully  acquainted  with  the  year 
that  mm  handled,  and  all  in  conjunAion  did  not  contain  a  clear  con- 
CiCenated  view  of  domeftic  and  foreign  relations  and  propeedinga 
Irom  1790  to  180 1.  The  period  we  believe  undertaken  by  one 
gentleoiaii*  « 

But  ihough  this  did  not,  like  the  Annual  Regtfter  of  Burke,  bear 
the  legitimate  marks  of  hiftorical  compofiiton,  and  was  far  infinrvoraa 
a  found,  uf^fal  and  elegant  narr;iiive,  to  that  wich  which  the  Meftv. 
Riviagtonsfollowed  up  Dodfley's  produdion,  yet  it  really  poflefled.a 
cooiiderable  degree  of  ability  oUen  very  energetically  employed, 
though  not  rarely,  injudicioufly  managed.  For  that  fcrtea  of  .years 
it  ^as  not  an  able  work,  but  evidently  the  work  of  an  able  -man  ; 
bat  the  principles  were  extremely  reprehenfible. 
.  The  volume  before  us  bears  every  tmrinfio  mark  of  being  cjce* 
euted  by  a  quite  different  writer  or  writers,  from  the  precedingtte 
or  twdvo.    lu  principles  aip  much  betierf  and  its  maieriala  iofi. 
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piteWAfOffe.  We  are  ferry  to  fee  mp  editor^  oroc|iidu4BY»  of.  evi- 
dently the  beft,  religious^  and  political  intepcions,  unlU^|Bfy  flotai* 
deriog  beyond  his  depth. 

The  i^rft  and  moft  important  part  of  an  Annual  Regtller  is  tlie 

d6meftic  politics,  and  particularly  the  proceedings  of  parliament. 

.The  editor  oF  fuch  a, work  is  a  yearly  hifloriin,  who  is  bound  by 

the  fame  laws  with  other  hiftoriansi  and  is  not  indircriminatdy  to 

'  record  every  ad  that  took  place  during  the  period,  but  to  feleA,  dl- 

geft,  and  arrange  fuch  materials  as  may  maice  the  reader  moft  c^m- 

^letely  acquainted  with  the  nature,  fpirit,  and  objefis  of  the  per- 

fobs  or  bodies  .whofe  condudl  aiFeds  the  wdfare  of  fociety.     It  is 

the  bufinefs^of  the  annual  hiftorian,  when  about  to  cake  parnatnent 

for  his  fubjed,  to  open  his  work  with  an  introdufiory  view  of  the 

ftate  of  aiuirs  and  parties ;  to  explain  the  Tubjeds  which  thefe  na. 

turalfy  prepare  for  parliament;  and  thence  more  eafily  tO  proceed 

with  a  narrative,  of  which  the  reader  has  feen  the  grounds  aod  «Bt- 

fets.     In  confidcrihg  iubje£ts '  of  parliamentary  difcuflion^  a  caifn- 

patent  hiflorian  will*  chfs  «nd  difpofe  them  under  ihnr  refpeftiJe 

taads»  and  will  prefent  the  fubltance  of  the  aiiguments  on  both  fides  bt 

COMrftlssBD  HAMiRATiV &  more  ttauidstaileti  if titbgue.   Astbisedftot 

ftams  truly  a  well  meanmg  man,  we  muft   inform  htm  of  a  dff> 

lisience  between  two  different  dafics. of  intelledual  effort^  w^kidiM 

irems  to  have  totally  overlooked.    An  historian  ^d  a  mg9af^tp§t 

Tip$rt$n  org  n^  idintual  Urms  in  liurature,     Jc  would  be  one  kifid  «f 

talents  which  would  repeat  the  words  of  members  with  all  the  MctC 

j^perlions  of-*— the  right  honourable  gentleosan-^my  learned  friend--4uid 

crther  expletives,  witk  pcrfed  accuracy  throughout  a  whole  ieiBoB  | 

«hd  another,  which  wcmld  give  a  reader  a  view  of  what-  parliaaeMl 

liad  propofed,  had  pur fucd,  and  had  done  in  ihat  feffian.  ^  &onf  mm 

^re  to  fay  that  this  protcfied  hiflorian  is  in  the  pariiameiitaryfMvt  «f 

Ms  fcbjedl  a  mere  common  place  reporter  of  debates,  and  that  Us 

whole  domeftic  hiflot  y,  as  far  as  refers  lo  legtflattfre,  extendfng  6oBi 

jiage  I  to  page  180,  i&  neitho-  more  nor  lefs  than  a  repccitkni,  with 

iMoe  abridgements,  uf  what  might  have  been  every  osorntne  <fWr 

4febates«  read  in  the  Times,  Chronicle,..  Oracle,  Poft,  snd  &matdL 

.This,  which  makes  five- eighths  of  the  hillory,  we  protionnist  m  be 

neither  more  nor  lefs  than  compilations  from  newfpapersw    The 

fertner^^ditbr  did  not  defcend  to  fuch  paltry  modes.    Indeed  he  had 

no  occafion,  becaufe,  though  by  no  means  a  repiiar  biiorian^  lia 

.was  vigorous  and  energetic.     This  poor  man,  who  has  tried  bis 

hand  at  1802,  muft  either  be  a  reporter^  or  a  fludeni  under  m- 

jmteN*     Inftead   of  giving  the  grand  outlines  and  fubjeAs  of  ds^ 

bate,  the  various  turns  it  took,  and  the  refult  of  the  wbolei  and 

,alfo  conne^ng  it  with  other  fubjecEb  of  debate,  he  has  made  k  his 

ftudy  to  adhere  to  the  co/Iume  of  the  g^lery,  and  the  very  tf^om- 

phical  acsangemems  of  new:papers*  .  Like  the  reporteia,  he  nnotcs 

the   moft  petty  and   aninterefting  circumftances  and  ^tfratjem. 

for  mftance^  of  what  ponfequeace  was  it  tq  tbe  i|iAi«y  of  the  yssr 
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that  Lord  Bolton,  ia  his  fpeech  for  an  addre&y  ikid,  b«  would  act 
difcLifs  the  preUaitnarir$  becaufc  they  were  00c  before  the  Hoiife« 
What  Lord  Bolton,  or  any  Lord  did  irW  do,  when  unneceflary  and 
impradlicable,  is  no  kiftory:     Two  or  three  others  ^expreiled  ihei^ 
feniiments  concerning  the  peace^but  Quite  vaguely, and  cheijcfore  were 
not  deferving  of  hiilorical  r«co(J.     Our  author  entirely  breaks  th^ 
grand  line  of  order,  caafe,  and  efFed^j  and,  like  a  reporter,  adherct 
iimply  to  dates.'    In  the  middle  of  the  difcullion  of  the  peace,  we 
are  hurried  away  to  the  Ruflian  convention,  of  which   we  have  no 
other  account  in  this  parliafnentary  hj/l^ry  tlun  what  is  faithfullv  ex- 
uaficd  from  the  periodicil  fournaU.     The  queftion  of  peace  being 
at  length  refumed,  is  prefented   in  the  fame  repetition  of  report 
which  confticutes  the  reft  of  the  pariiamen^ry  hiftory.     For  ex- 
ample, of  wbut  tmpoaaocc  is  it  to  a  reader  of  htftory  to  know  that 
it  was  three  o'clock  .before  M'.AJdington  fofe  to  fpcak  on  the  fub- 
jeSt.    This  is  totally  incoiifift^t  with  the  dignity  of  hiftory,  and 
merely  a  faihple  of  reportiug  gofiipping.     There  might  be  readers 
df  ntwfpapcrs  to  whom  the  ftatcment  of  the  hour  might  be  agree- 
able the  next  morning,  but  it  could  be  of  no  confequence  to  a  reader 
of  hiftory  at  the  expiraiioii  of  a  year.     Proceeding  in  a  zigzag  wajr 
our  editdr  again  taxes  up  the  Ruflian  convention,  and  alfo  joins  th0 
thanks  to  the  army  of  Egypt.     Perfevcring  in  his  newfpaper  model, 
he  oUrdy  firings  together  paragraphs  and  fpeeches  as  they  had  been 
ilrung  together  before;  and  ne  think  every  impartial  reader  who 

foes  over  bis  account  of  the  peace^  and  the  difcui&on   with  the 
lorthera  powers,  will  readily  agree  with  us  that  this  editor  prefcnts 
•no  view  from  which  we  could,  without. much  difficulty,  learn  tlus 
individual  arguments  which  the  diiFerent  fenators  ufed  ;  but  we  can- 
not £rom  this  Annual  RcgiQer  find  out Jn  fcries  find  connection  on 
.isrhat  gxotliids  Mefirs.  Pitt,    Fox,   and   Addington,    fupported  the 
,|Kace  y  md  Mr.  Windham^  and  Lord  Grenville,  oppofed  the  peace, 
in  this  mifcellany  we  find  a  mere  huddle  of  newfpaper  reports.    The 
5th  chapter  opens  the.  fubjed  of  free  trade  with  India,  which  not 
^  beingr  a  topip  of  parliamentary  debate,  is  beyond  the  knowledge  of 
^  reporter,  and  coofequently  the  reach  of  our  editor.     When  he  at- 
tempts a  general  view  of  this  fubjed,  he  totally  fails;  but  when  he 
comes  tpthe  particubrs  of  the  debate  he  is  fafe  enough,  having  only 
CO  follow  the  newf papers. 

The  6tb  chapter  feems  devoted  to  the  conclufion  of  peace,  the 
rejoicings  thereon,  and  the  fending  of  aiDbafladors.  We  expeded 
to  have  puriued  the  domeftic  hiftory  to  a  clofe  before  the  foreign 
opened^  that  two  departments  fo  di(lfin£l  (hould  not  be  jumbled  to- 
gether. Our  editor,  ftill  true  to  his  newfpapers,  only  minds  dates, 
and  confiders  that  aifrer  Monday  comes  Tuefday.  He  therefore  pre- 
fenta  no  order  m  the  difpofition  of  his  ftory.  Without  imiuting  hit 
moity  our  criticifm  (ball  carry  hit  domeftic  hiftory  to  the  conclufioot 
aod  next  priced  to  his  foreign. 

Chapttr  )ht  ninth  introduces  parlitltieiiury  prooeccfingis  at  bc« 
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ferc j  entirely  in  chronoiogical  order ;  and  copying  from  the  repom, 
huddles  together  <^  Adminiftnition  quefttoncd  as  to  the  failing  of  the 
Breft  fleet,  and  the  French  recent  acquilttioits — in  the  Lords  and 
Commons— New  fpcaker.—lPrinters  and  bookrellers  oetition.— De- 
Ijate  on  the  Prince  of  Wales's  claims  to  the  arrears  of  the  dutchy  of 

Cornwall. Supply  for  tWo  months.— Debate  thereon— and  on  Mr. 

'kobfon's  charge  of  the  infolvcncy  of  go¥ernment. — Debate  on  the 
American  treaty  bill. — Eulogium  pronounced  on  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford by  Mr.  Fox.*' — What  a  ftrange  farrago  for  an  hlftorian  to 
make  the  contents  of  one  of  the  chapters  of  his  biflory.  Any  man 
competent  to  the  taflc  of  writing  an  Annual  Regifter,  would  have 
confidered  the  great  heads  of  fubjedls  that  occupy  parliabent,  af« 
'fianed  to  each  an  appropriate  department,  and  n(;t  jubbled  betcro- 
creneous  trp  cs.  He  would  have  taken  one  or  two  chapters  for  the 
peace,  and  difcuffed  thalt  (jtieftion  completely;  another  lor  the  Ruf- 
fian conv^nt:  on,  and  the  ft  tilemcnt  with  the  Northern  powers ;  and 
'have  finifttd  ihat  inquiry,  without  intermingling  any  foreign  n^f- 
ter.  He  would  have  devoted  a  chapter  to  our  flate  and  fcfaemesoi 
finance.  He  wculd  have  devoted  a  chapter  to  Indian,  and  another 
to  Irifh  affars.  He  would  not  have  fpHt  the  view  of  the  peace  into 
"three  parts,  to  be  broiipjht'  out  In  quite  detached  p^rts  of  his  nanv 
tivei  but  would, have  connefted  in  one  view  the  preliminaries,  n*- 
gotiiion,  and  definitive  tieaty,  which  are  clofely  connefied  parts  of 
one  whole.  Another  chapter  or  two  he  might  have  beftowed  oH 
what  may  be  called  mifcelldncous  fubjeds  of  pariiamentary  enqtrirp 
TJut  this  editor,  contrary  fo  every  rule  of  hiftory,  continues  to  jumble 
-matters  that  have  no  other  connexion  bot  that  they  are  to  befbund 
in  newfpaper  reports  of  near  dates.  As  we  have  urged  this  objec- 
tion fo  ilrongly,  and  we  dare  fay  have  dititonftrated  our  editor's  in- 
competence to  hiftorical  compofition,'  as  fair  as  regaids  parKmmentary 
hiftoryi  we  fhall  not  again,  unlefs  we  fliould  find  it  abfolutely  v^ 
ceffrrv*  repeat  our  judgment.  We  muft  obferve  in  general^  that 
chaptm  X,  XI,  XH,  »nd  XIII,  continue  to  be  exadiy  trahftripcs 
of  parliamentary  reports,  and  to  be  the  fame  in  the  mode  as  wHi  as 
the  fubiiance  of  what  we  had  every  morning  an  opportunity  of  read- 
ing in  com'non  newfpapers;  and  fuch  materhils  this  editor  prefomes 
to  give  to  Britiflj  readers  as  the  parliamentary  hiftory  of  an  Annual 

We  (bould  naturally  follow  the  author  to  his  views  of  domefflc 
politics,  not  connffled  with  parliament;   but  as  thefe  arc  fubjefls 

'that  require  lefs  ability  ihan  the  difcufiion  of  foreign  ptrfitics,  and 
the  relations  of  Britain  to  foreign  nations,  in  order  to  give  the  wriifr 
fair  play,  we  ihall  try  what  his  views  are  on  lhe(^  topics,  and  M 
difcufs  the  fixteenth  chapter,  of  which  the  following  are  the  con- 

'tents.      *'  State  of  Europe,    at   the  conclufion  of   the  treaty  of 

•Amiens of  Rufliii— of  the  Emperor  Alexander— Auftria—Pruffia— 

fmaller  powers  of  Europe. — AfFausof  France. — Separate  convention 
between  that  power  and  Batavi^,  in  violaion  of  the  fpirit  of  the 

.  .  tieaty 
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treaty  of  Amiens. — Tunis  fubmits  to  France. — DiflatrsfaAions  in 
S«vitzerland — and  in  the  republic  of  the  Seven  Ifles. — Pubticationr 
of  the  Concordat,  and  new  arrangenients  rcfpcdting  iclioion— 
CBtholic  r«l!gfon  reftored  in  France. — Ceremonies  thereat. -^AS  of 
amnefty  in  favour  of  the  emigrants — Re-eledion  of  the  firft  Coniul 
for  ten  years — and  for  life. — Succcis  ac  St.  Domingo. — Great  power 
and  dominion  of  Buonaparte.*' 

It  is  certainly  very  poflible  for  a  man  totally  unacquainted  wfth  , 
the  parliamentary  hirtory  of  England,  to  be  a  competent  juJge  of 
the  politics  of  the  coniincnt;  and  perhaps  this  may  be  the  cafe 
with  our  editor,  flis  fxnopfis  juft  now  quoted  is  very  good,  an<l 
comprehends  the  hearts  of  lome  of  the  chief  points  which  were  the 
objeftj  of  continental  ciiruflicn  in  1802.  The  chapter  in  queftion* 
opens  with  fome  general  obietvations  that  might  open  any  othtr 
cnapteras  well  as  the  prcfcnt;  and  proceeds  to  the  account  of  Paul, 
and  Alexander,  on  both  which  it  delivers  Ihe  opinions  that  were 
cutrent' at  the  time:  Our  cditur  goes  on  to  Germany;  and! 
ftrange  to  fay,  although  in  that  year  one  of  the  chief  topics  of  dif- 
cuflion  and  difpuie  in  and  concerning  Germany  was  the  queftjon  of 
indemnities,  this  writer  gives  no  account  ot  the  ohjcft  and  plan  of 
fhb  trraneement,  lb  ncctfTary  to  undtrftand  the  views  of  fiuo- 
xiaparte.  rle  inentirns  the  w()rd  indemnity  twice,  and  that  is  3II 
wcheaf  of  it.  If  be  turn  to  the  n^wfpaptr  c^led  the  Oracle,  for 
about  autumn  1802,  he  will  find  a  viry  iraftprly  view  of  this  Tub-* 
jc6t,  which  wHl  prove  to  bim  it  was  one  of  the  main  hinges  of 
continental  politics  in  that  feafon  j  and  thei-.fore  its  omillion  is  a 
drevdfuf  chafm  in  the  hiftcrian  of  that  year.  He  makes  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  unfottunate  rivalry  between  Pruflia  and  Auftria ;  but 
what  he  fays  is  very  trite,,  and  on  a  fubjedt  thar  required  vig«  ur  and 
energy.  Hitherto  we  mutt  fay  the  ft^rcign  hiftorian-  \%  as  tr»fling  ai 
;he  domeftic^  and  that  be  knows  no  more  what  BUonapa^te" *  it 
doing  in  P'raOwe,  than  he  knows  what  our  parliamentary  leaders  ar^ 
doini^  in  Lngland. 

He  now  conduSs  us  to  the  convention  between  the  French  and 
Batavian  republics,  which  he  afleris  to  be  contrary  to  the  treaty  of 
Amiens.  We  are  con\inced  it  was  fo ;  bf cau  c  we  have  examined 
the  real  grounds;  but  in  this  regifler  we  find  no  reafon  for  forming 
one  opinion  pr  another  upon  the  fubjeS.  From  this  ad  our  editor 
takes  a  very  ^ide  jump  to  a  peace  concluded  between. France  an^ 
Tunis  which  had  not  tiie  fmalkn  connection  .with  either  the  amcce* 
dejit  or  fubfcquent  paflaee^.  Fr^m  the  Dey  of  Tunis  our  moveable 
editor  pafles  over  to  the  Pope ;  and  gives  an  account  of  the  Concordat  ( 
both  in  fubftancie  and  in  the  forms  of  its  introdudton.  The  chapter 
concludes  with  the  perpetual  confuUhipof  Buonaparte;  and  this  itmW 
we  learn  of  the  foreign  ftate  of  Europe  in  the  chapter  apprripriat^  to 
chat  fubjed.  In  fome  fubordinate  chapters  there  are  occational  rei 
marks,  but  they  prefent  little  view  of  the  conduA  and  fchemes  of  the 
jFrench  ruler.    A  few  fafls  arc  mentioned,  but  fr6ig  no  par?  of  th* 
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fofcign  hiftory*  of  this  Annual  Regifter,  can  it  be  learned  wbatBtiona* 
parte  was  doing  in  i8o2  ttfyc&ing  France,  Italy^  and  the  ocher  de- 
pendencies of  rrance;  M^bat  he  was  doing  or  attempting  to  do  for 
humbling  the  potentates  of  the  continent ;  or  what  he  was  doing  refr 
sealing  England ; — one  of  the  mod  important  fubjedsof  1S02.  We 
do  not  in  this  Annual  Regifter  perceive  the  Cordcan  dcfpot  to  exhibit 
that  complication  of  iniquity  and  imperious  fury  which  ftrongly 
marked  the  ads  and  condud  of  Buonaparte  in  i8o2>  ahd  for  aueht 
we  can  learn  from  this  writer,  Buonaparte  was  merely  proud  and  ainbi<« 
tious.  It  is  not  that  our  author  like  his  predeceflor,  is  fa>rourable  to 
Buonaparte,  for  he  is  as  much  the  contrary  as  we  are»  but  he  cannot 
feled  inftances  though  extfting  in  great  abundance  to  Aipport  a  pro* 
pbfition  which  he  is  moft  defirous  of  eftablifhing. 

Although  our  author  totally  fails  in  the  two  principal  parts  of  an 
AnnuaJ  Regifter  ;  and  leaves  the  reader  little  more  acquainted  with  par-; 
liamentary  hillory  ai|d  with  cootineotal  politics  than  he  found  hioi^  yet  it 
muft  be  allowed  in  the  inferior  parts  of  details  he  is  more  competent. 
The  journey  of  Marquis  Cornwallis  to  Paris,  his  arrival  there,  tbe 
dinners  he  received,  and  the  attention  that  was  paid  him  are  very  ac* 
curatdy  and  fully  narrated.  So  attentive  indeed  is  ouf  hiflorian  to 
minute  authenticity  that  he  thinks  it  necelTary  to  mention  in  the  nar^ 
rative  that  the  Marquis  Cornwallis  fent  his  horfes  to  Ciilais  before 
hiAifelG  We  (hall  quote  this  paflage  as  a  very  favourable  fpecimeo 
of  our  hiftorian's  power  of  exhibiting  fmall  details ;  and  alfo  as  a  veij 
fair  fample  of  what  he  can  do  in  that  fecondary  department  of  biftcry^ 
to  compenfate  for  his  failure  in  the  primary.  The  negotiatioo  of  ^ 
Matquis  Corawallis  neither  we  nor  any  critics  in  their  lober  fenfes 
can  deem  fecondary,  we  only  beftow  that  term  upon  the  particulars 
of  his  ftajgcs  to  Parw^  which  ib  the  bcft  told  ftory,  including  relays  of 
horfes,  dinners,  and  all,  in  the  work, 

"TlieBritiih  government,  fincere  in  lis  wiA  for  peace,  appeared  to  ^ve 
aedit  to  tbe  eonfular  cou^  for  iimilar  dlfpofitioos :  it  fdeded  for  iit  re- 
prefentative  at  the  congrefs,  one  of  the  moft  diftingoiflied  cfaaraaers  of 
which  (he  emfttre  had  to  boafi.  A  man  of  exalted  ranlc,  who  had  fiiJed 
with  dignity  the  higkefi  fiations  a  Britifh  fobjed  ean  hold,  and  who  adAed 
to  his  other  qualifications,  that  franknefs  and  fincerity  which  are  the  trae 
aud  becoming  cbaraderiftics  of  an  £ngliihman  and  a  foldier :  No  cfaoioe 
could  be  more  pleafing  or  more  flattering  to  tbe  French  government.  Oif 
the  tft.  of  November,  1601,  thelMarquis  Cornwallis  left  London,  attended 
by  a  train  faitable  10  his  own  dignity  and  to  that  of  tbe  nation  be  repie* 
fenMsd.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  fon>  Lord  Brome;  bis  (bn-in-Jaw, 
Mr.  Singleton ;  and  was  attended  by  Colonels  Nightingale  and  Litdehaksj 
Mr.  Moore,  who  aded  as  his  fecre^tj}  three  of  his  Majefty's  meflengers, 
and  a  large  train  of  fervapts.  He  bed  previously  fent  over  to  Cakis  hil 
fcgriesand  hb  equipage,  which  were  fkr  fuperior  in  fplendour  ainl  appointor 
ments  to  any  thing  which  had  been  feen  in  France  iince  the  revolution.  Se 
aoaious  was  bislordAiip  to  execute  this  important  milfion,  that  althon^  the 
weather  was  extremely  tempestuous,  he  refolved  to  embark,  oiitheniwn* 
in^of  tbe  third  of  November  for  Calais.  One  of  the  veflels  which  cai^ 
tbe  baggage  waa  firanded  and  loft  near  Boulogne,  and  the  mhabitaots 
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of  tilt  yamn  of  Cakit  watched,  with  the  roorf  anxioot  folicttude,  the  veflel 

in  which  his  lordfliip  was  embarked,  nraoh  was  apprehended  for  to  iafet  j-^ 

.bat  towards  night  the  ftorm  fomeiHiat  abated,  and  he  landed  under  a 

general  (klnlie  o?  artiller/  from  all  the  forts.    The  next  morning  he  waa 

Ttfitad  by  the  whole  oF  the  cooftiluted  aothoritiesof  th^t  diftria,  and  in  the 

Goorfe  of  the  day  fet  out  for  Paris,  whe  e  he  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the 

7th.'  On  the  8th.  he  was  introduced  to  Moofieur  Talleyrand,  the  minifier 

fer  foreign  affairs,  and  partook  of  a  fpletidid  dinner,  at  which  were  all  the 

om^  diftinguilhed  perfonages  in  Paris.    The  next  morning  be  was  privately 

introduced  to  Buonaparte,  who  converfed  with  him  for  a  iconfiderable  tinic. 

This  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  public  rejoicings  in  Paris,  ^on  account  of  the 

peace.    The  prefence.  of  th^  Bntifli  mini&r  added  confiderably  to  the 

general  joy  on  the  occafioo.    By  a  private  order  of  the  police,  his  carriage 

was  the  only  one  which  was  permitted  on  that  day  to  palx  through  the 

crowded  fheets.    This  privilege  was  moft  cheerfully  acquiefced  in  by  the 

IVurifian  mob,  who  felt,  at  leaft,  as  much  difpofition  as  the  government,  to 

pay  evtry  poffible  compliment  to  his  lordfliip  as  ambaffador  of  Great 

Britain,  and  the  bearer  of  the  welcome  tidings  of  peace.     Id  the  evening 

Lord  Comwallis  was  invited  to  the  palace  ^  the  Tbuilleries,  to  fee  the 

illamioations  and  fireworks.    After  tnis  day  his  lordihtp  gave  and  received 

feme  grand  dinners,  atVhich  generals ^oreau,    Mali'ena^  fierthier,  and 

feveral  of  the  £rftcharaders  in  France,  were  prefent,  but  be  never  dined 

>vith  the  firfl  conful.     It  appeared  from  this  circumftance,  that  although 

BaoQapert^  was  in  the  hab  t  of  alklng  dillinguiflicd  charaders,  of  every 

country,  to  hb  table,  as  a  private  individual,  yet  to  ambaffadors  he  fiood 

upon  aH  the  firidnefs  of  the  etiquette  of  crowned  heads,  and  preferved  the 

greateft  degree  of  ^te  and  ceremony. 

"  His  lordfliip's  reception,  however,  at  the  French  court,  was  marked 
with  more  d.flh)^on  than  had  ever  before  been  paid  in  France  to  any 
amlnfl^dor.  Befides  the  guard  of  honour,  which  was  appmnted  to  wait 
at  hit  botely  orders  were  given  to  the  foldiers  at  every  corfs  de  garde  that 
when  his  csHriage  paff:d,  the  guard  ihould  turn  out  and  carry  arms.  This 
at  a  mark  of  diHindion  was  one  of  the  higheH  compliments  that  coold  be 
(bownhim,  and  fuch  as  never  before  was  paid  to  any  fore  go  minifter  i^ 
France.  Kotwith^nding  all  this  compliment  and  ceremony,  his  lordfliip 
Was  foon  tired  of  Paris,  and  at  the  latter  end  of  November  fet  out  for 
Aniens.'' 

This  is  teally  a  very  diftinfi  and  amufing  account  of  Lofd  Corn» 
wallis's  progreis  to  the  place  of  negotiation^  and  the  various  means 
that  ware  employed  for  his  reception  and  entertdiinment.  Were  the 
chief  purpofe  of  an  embafiy  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  reception  at 
coivt,  we  migKt  feied  this  as  a  capitanpectmen  of  diplomatic  hiftory. 
But  our  editor  ought  to  be  informed,  that,  it  is  of  more  confequence 
wbatan  ambaiTidor  did  in  the  purpofe  of  his  miilton,  than  how  he 
^nsamisfed  or  feaded.  He  does  not  prefeoc  the  flighted  view  of  the 
iM^iacion  at  Amiens  \  and  in  no  part  of  the  Annual  Regifler  for  1 800 
CM  wc  find  any  materials  on  that  fubjcfik  but  thole  which  we  have' 
l|iKited  on  the  receptionof  Lord  Cornwallis.  This  is,  a  great  6tft&  in 
a  hiftory  of  Europe  for  i8oa  as  the  negotiation  at  Amiens^  apart  fron^ 
the  Ihew  and  thi  dimicri^  was  one  ci  the  moft.  ftrikmg,  political 
iofchil?car. 
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We  find  Mother  fubje^  roufes  the  talents  of  our  hiftorian,  that  is 
the  iliuininations  on  the  p^ace^  on  which  he  is  more  fuccind  than 
.on  the  embaffy.  He  contents  himfelf  with  detailing  the  hoafo 
whofe  exhibitions  were  mod  (Inking;  and  ciyrht  or  ten  for  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  iarnpb^  arc  devoted  by  the  hifi^rian  to  all  the  innnnortaifty 
which  may  be  allowed  himfelf.  On  the  (V  ftmhifter  and  MiddWfcx 
elections  we  have  the  pleafure  to  obferve,  that  onr  hiftorian  is  found 
in  his  policies;  and  neither  the  friend  of  vulgar  infolcnce  feektng  a 
place  for  which  it  was  fo  totally  unfit  io  the'perfonof  a  QierifF's  broker^ 
nor  dazzled  by  dignity  and  immenfe  fortune  in  a  furious  demagogue 
who  without  being  able  dcfircd  to  be  confpicuous. 

Little  farther  worthy  of  obfervation  occurs  nntil  the  iTtii^ 
chapter  which  contains  an  account  of  the  French  expedition  to  St. 
.Domingo.  On  this  fubje£k  our  author  proceeds,  on  a  fimtlar  principle, 
,to  chat  which  dilated  his  compofitions  on  Britifh  p^liamentary  hiftory, 
and  the- foreign  politics  of  Europe.  He  has  no  general  or  prcrvioiis 
knowledge  of  the  fubjc£l,  but  feems  to  triift  entirely  to  the  details  he 
#an  pick  up  according  to  the  order  of  dates.  Therefore  he  brings  m 
to  the  aAion,  without  making  us  in  the  fmalleft  degree  acqtiatnted 
with  the  fcenes  or  a£lors,  fo  that  we  mud  grope  our  way  the  beft  we 
can.  Common  events  he  narrates  according  to  the  ofder  in  which 
they  are  narrated  in  the  gazettes ;  but  we  do  not  find  on  the  whok 
what  effed'the  French  have  produced  in  Su  Domingo  in  1S02  ^  and 
therefore  ic  is  no  annual  regiftcr  of  that  year  as  far  as  relates  to  St. 
Domingo. 

Every  page,  pailage,  and  fentence  of  the  work  confirms  oiir 
£r(l  opinion  that  the  editor  is  totally  incomp^ent  for  either  the  do>* 
meftic  or  foreign  hiftory  of  an  Annual  Regifter;  and  that  the  work  is 
unworthy  of  that  name.  On  the  other  hand  we  allow  that  in  very 
inferior  departments  the  writer  is  agreeable  and  ^mufing  ;  and  to  thefe 
wc^  would  advife  him  to  adhere.  Wc  fhall  however  fpecdily  renew  out 
ft»i<nures  on  the  work  in  its  fubfcquent  volume. 

We  lament  that  MeflVs  Rivingtons  do  not  take  efFeSuaJ  meafures  for 
Iringing  od  their  excellent  work  to  nearly  the  fame  period.  Whei<  ver 
they  can  be  contemporary  with  this  paltry  huddle  they  of  courfe  muft 
«fu(h  its  exifteftce  unlefs  it  change  its  prefent  charader.  We  can 
Iknrdly  believe  that  the  author  of  this  article  can, really  be  a  literary 
man ;  at  leaft  of  note  and  talents  higher  than  a  newfpaper  reporter. 
We  are  convinced  the  work  could  not  be  received  by  any  impartial  meit 
of  fenfe  or  difcrimination,  but  for  want  of  another  ot  the  fame  period 
with  found  political  principles.  Much  as  we  reprobate  the  New  An* 
nuai  Regifter,  we  mufl  admit  it  poiTefles  a  degree  of  ability  very  far 
fuperior  to  this  produdion.  In  a  year  or  two  we  truft  Meflrs  Ritii^* 
tons  will  have  brought  corre6l  and  mafterly  views  of  political  hiflnry 
near  the  current  period  ;  till  then  we  defpair  of  a  good  Annual  Re« 
gifter.. 
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Hiirx  rhi^togUal  Iii/lituti$. 
(Cmduded  fr$m  p.  143.^ 

IN  the  tenth  chapter  of  this  fourth  book  the  learned  Princtp4 
takes  *<  a  general  view  of  the  fupport  which  Scripture  gives  to 
the  Calvinifttc  fyftem."  He  quotes  many  texts  as  favouring  that 
fyflem;  but  how  far  they  really  fupport  it,  caiuioc  be  knoNvn^  be- 
caufe  we  have  not  hts  explanations  and  reafoninf^s.  He  notices  that 
fyftem  of  Predeftination,  fu  ably  defended  by  Taylor  of  Norwich^ 
according  to  which  the  words  vfo^ot,  r^9i9K»  Uxoyn,  i«^u1m,  <^  refer 
to  a  purpofe  of  placing  all  nations  in  the  faoie  favourable  cir- 
cumftan^es  with  regard  to  reKgion,  which  began  to  be  executed 
by  the  preaching  of  the  Gofpel,  and  the  progrefs  in  the  ^xecuuon 
of  which  depends  upon  the  good  pleafure  of  God.  Match,  xi.  25, 
a6."  (P.  107.)  We  need  not  fay  that  this  fyftem  is  rejefbed  by 
our  author.  But  in  the  fourth  fedion  of  this  chapter,  he  recurs^ 
fomewhat  irregularly  we  think,  to  the  removing  of  objections  ;  an<t 
this  fediion  is  altogether  fo  extraordinary  that  we  ihali  Uy  the  whole 
of  it  before  our  readers. 

**  The  oomniands,  the  counfeU,  and  the  exhortations  of  Scripture  are 
not  rendered  unneccllary  with  regard  to  the  £led,  by  the  efficacy  «f  Df-» 
rrjnc  Grace.— They  are  addrelFed  indifferently  to  all.^-Tbey  may  be  of 
real  benefit  to  many  w1k>  are  not  eleded. — They  declare  what  is  the 
duty  of  all,  and  what  moral  inability  does  not  excafe  men  from  p«r« 
foriijjng." 

^  Tii«  difBculty  of  reconciling  the  earneflnefs  of  the  expoflulations  of 
Scripture  with  the  inrallible  execution  of  the  decree  that  only  fome  fliaH  be 
faved^  bf  longs  to  the  Arminian  no  Jefs  than  to  the  Calviniflic  {yilcm,  and 
can  be  r/^moved  only  by  abridging,  with  the  Socinians,  the  divine  fore- 
knowledge."   (P.  109.)  ^ 

We  do  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  firft  fentence  in  this  , 
quotation.  **  The  commands,  the  counftls,  and  the  exhortations 
of  Scripture*'  are  uodoubredly  means  by  which  divine  grace  is  ren^ 
dered  ef^^dual.  But  when  the  Jearned  Principal  fays  that  thcGs 
meaiis  <*  are  not  rendered  unneceffary  with  regard  to  the  eled,"  we 
do  not  underftand  hiin.  If  he  intend  to  affirm  that  they  are  necef* 
fixy  in  fuch  a  fenfe  that  the  eled  could  not  be  faved  without  them 
(which  is  the  natural  fenfe  of  the  words  we  think,)  he  contradi&fl 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  fyftem,  as  well  as  his  own  applica- 
tion of  it  to  particular  cafes,  of  which  we  £ball  prefently  take  no* 
lice.  The  general  principle  is  contained  in  the  following  expref- 
iions  of  Calvin :  **  Omnibus  eliSfis  aria  ift  vita  aterna.  Exciaen  mmt 
pihfi^  Invi&a  Dei  patent ii  nititwr  tsrum  falus.''  If  the  Icaracd 
Principal  Should  reply  that  thoiligh  the  end  be  certain,  yet  it  cannoc 
be  accompliflied  without  the  means^  we  would  put  him  in  mmd  of 
the  words  of  the  Confejfion  rf  Faitb^  quoted  by  himfelf  at  p.  11 8. 
'*  EliS  fnfanh^  dying  in  infancy,    are  regenerated  and  faved  hy 
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Chrlft  through  th^  Spirit,  who  worketh  when,  and  wherf,v  and  how 
he  pleafech.  Sa  alfi  are  all  other  eTe£^  peff^ns,  who  are  vncafM  if 
being  outwardly  calltd  by  tbi  minifiry  of  /hi  w^rd/*  (Conf .  of  Faith, 
Cap.x.  €3.) 

it  would  Teem  then  that  **  the  commands,  the  counfels,  and  the 
exhortations  of  Scripture  are  rendered  unueccflary  with  rrgard  to 
the  eled,  by  the  efficacy  of  Divine  ^race."  But  thii  point  the 
learned  Principal  flxall  fettle  as  he  pleafes.  *•  They  are/'  however, 
«<  addrefled  indifFrrently  to  all."  True;  and,  therefore,  wc  con- 
clude that  all  have  falvation  within  their  power.  But  no,  fay  CaWia 
and  Dr.  Htil.  Thefe  counTels,  comman<is  and  exhortationi  were 
defigned  to  be  cfFeSual  for  the  &lvation  of  the  elc6t  alone.  Ye^ 
•*  they  may  be  of  real  benefit  to  ntany  who  arc  not  eleiSed/*  'Ike 
benefits  arifing  from  them  to  the  reprobate  we  have  partly  fcen  d- 
Teady.  We  (hall  here  ftate  them  again  in  Calvin's  own  wonk 
*•  Quorfum  ergo  exhortationes  ?  Nemfe^Jl  at  impih  §h/iifut9  ark 
fprmunturf  in  tiftimonium  illis  futunt  Junty  uhi  ad  Domini  trihaA 
ventum  fuerit :  qmnetiam  jam  nunc  illorum  confcientiam  vgrierant  it 
Jferiuntf  quia  utcunque  irrideat  prottrvtj/imus  quijque^  improhan  tmk» 
^mnfiUfty  (Intt.  II.  5.  5.)  The  advantages,  then,  which  the  i^ 
probate  derive  from  the  exhortations  of  Scripture  arc  ihat>their  coo- 
•icience  is  tormented  here,  and  their  condemnation  aggravated  liei»> 
after.  Calvin  htmfelf  was  fenfible  of  the  horrible  blafpfaeray  of  dui 
part  of  hi4  fyftem,  and  tried  to  ftop  the  mouths  of  his  opponenll. 
rie  fuppofes  an  obje&or  to  fay,  '^Sed  quid  faciat  mifer  bomundo, 
quando  cordis  moll  it  ies  quae  ad  obedientiam  necefTaria  erat,  tllide* 
negacur?"  A  mod  reafonable  and  pertinent  queftion  furely.  Hov 
does  Calvin  reply  to  it?  By  aflcing  another.  '^  Imo  quid  tei{i- 
>erratur,  q^^m  durffiem  nulli  nisi  sxbi  ipsi  imputakI 
<jyE  AT  ?"  Hbid.)  The  effrontery  of  this  aflertion  can  be  equalM 
only  by  its  fatfehood.  For  no  geometrical  conclufion  is  more  evi* 
•dent  than  that,  on  Calvin's  principled,  the  hardnefs  of  thefe  poor 
wretches  is  owing  to  God,  who  has  peremptorily  decreed  thattfacf 
Ihall  be  damned,  and  will  not,  therefore,  fulFer  them  to  efcap^  dam- 
nation. Our  readers  will  find  at  p.  128  of  our  XlXth  Volume  i 
luminous  paflage  from  Lib.  III.  Cap.  24.  §  iy  of  the  IiiititJtCfy 
which  teaches  that  what  diftinguifhes  the  ele<5t  from  the  reprobate  ii 
fmthy  or  as  Calvin  calls  it,  the  divine  illumination.  This  divine  U- 
iumination,  fays  Calvin^  follows  the  rule  of  God's  predeJKnsiitm 
Therefore  it  is  wholly  cfenied  to  the  reprobate,  wha  accorfingify 
*«  how  much  foever  th^  may  exert  themf elves  for  the  purpofe^x^wfii 
attain  evcrlalling  falvadon."  Academicus,  indeed,  denies  that  thk 
\%  alferted  bv  Calvin  (Anti- Jac.  Rer.  Vol.  XIX.  p.  18.)  ^ni  ttfn* 
jnands  Dr.  iCipIing  for  afcribing  to  him  fuch  an  aflertion.  But  at 
though  it  is  of  no  fort  of  confequence  whatever,  whether  CaW* 
kas  made  this  aflertion  or  not,  fincc  the  doflrine  Inevitably  fbllow 
^om  his  principles,  yet  the  fad  is  that  he  teaches  ir  mtetiBsdie 
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mod  expreft.  Thus :  **  Praeterea  fi  venim  eft  quod  Joannes  ait 
£1  Jo.'  y.  i2]y  non  eile  vitam  extra  filium  Dei ;  qui  tartgm  im  Cbrifto 
non  habenc  fwhich^  according  to  Calvin,  is  to  oe  had  only  by 
faith]    qi7Ai.£s  (^AtES  sint,    qyiCQUiD  agant   vel   Moti- 
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TOTO  CURSU  PERGUNT."  (Inft.  IIL  14.  4J  We,  therefore, 
a£Erm  that  Calvin,  if  his  own  principles  be  true,  advances  a  mod 
glaring  and  impudeoc  falfehood,  wben  he  fays  that  the  reprobate  can 
ifiipuie  the  hardnefs  of  their  heart  to  none  but  themfelves.  And  wd 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  learned  Principal  mull  have  found 
hioifelf  involved  in  fome  unpleafant  difficulties,  when  he  ventured  to 
reft  any  part  of  the  credit  of  his  fyftem  on  the  aflertion  that  *<  the 
cooamands,  the  counfels,  and  the  exhortations  of  Scripture  may  be 
of  real  benefit  to  many  who  are  not  eleSied,*' 

But,  fays  the  learned  Principal,  thefe  commands,  &c.  ^'  decl^ire 
what  is  tl^  duty  of  all."  It  is  impoffible,  we  think,  for  any  thing 
to  (hew  more  clearly  the  wild  abfurdicy  of  the  Calviniftic  fyftem 
than  this  fimole  obfervation.  The  reprobate,  in  confcquence  oC 
God*s  irreverfible  decree,  cannot  perform  their  duty  3  and,  if  they 
could,  their  performance  of  it  would  be  of  no  avail.  Yet  this  duty 
is  perpetually  inculcated  upon  them,  as  if  God  expelled  that  they» 
ihould  perform  it,  and  they  are  damned  at  laft  becaufe  they  do  not*, 
Sa  ridiculous  and  impious  muft  be  every  fyflem  which  feparates  the 
duty  of  a  man  from  his  happinefs.  But  even  this  is  not  ail.  For,^ 
according  to  the  principles  of  Calvin,  it  feems  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
reprobate  Aot  to  obey^  but  to  rejifty  the  commands,  the  counfels,  and 
the  exhortations  of  Scripture.  However  paradoxical  this  may  ap- 
pear, it  is  eafily  proved.  For  if  the  duty  of  man  confifts  in  co* 
operating  with  the  dcfigas  of  God,  (which  a  Calvinift  will  hardly 
denyj  then  for  the  reprobate  even  to  wifh,  by  faith,  repentance  and 
obedience^  to  avert  their  own  damnation,  is  notbine  lefs  than  im-- 
piety.  With  refped  to  the  learned  Principal's  remark  that  '«  moral 
inability  does  not  excuf«  men  from  perfoiming  their  duty,'*  enough 
has  been  already  faid  to  render  any  farther  obfervation^  unne* 
ccfT^ry. 

From  the  concluding  fentence  of  the  foregoing  quotation  it  is. 
plain  that  the  learned   Principal  mifunderftands  the  Arnunian  fyf« 
lefii  ;  f^r  we  are  Aire  that  he  would  not  willingly  mifreprefent  it. 
Armin:ans  acknowledge  no  fuch  decree  as  that  ^*  onlv  fome  fliall  b«. 
iaveJ/'     In  perfect  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  Calvin,  the  7th 
of  the  Lambeth  Articles  aflerts  that  *^  faving  grace  is  not  given,  is 
not  granted^  is  not  communicated  to  all  men,  by  which  they  m^. 
be  faved  if  they  will  i"  and  the  9th  is,  that  *'  It  is  not  in  the  will 
or   power  of  every  one  to  be  faved."     Now  Arminians  abominate 
both  thefe  articles.     They  hqld  that  fufficient  grace  is  given  to  all 
men,  and  that  every  one  may  be  faved  if  he  will.     Their  notion  of 
the  divine  .decree  is  that  all  (ball  be  faved  who  perform  the  condi* 
tions  of  falvation,  and  that,  with   the  aiBftance  of  the  grace  af- 
forded him,  every  individual  has  it  io  his  power  to  perform  thefe  con - 
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ditions.  With  the  infallibte  execution  of  fuch  a  deciee  thef  think 
tht  earneft  expoftulations  of  Scripture  perfeftly  confiftemt.  To  re- 
concile them  with  Calvin's  prcdeftination  tHey  hold,  indeed,  lo  be 
impoilible.  Let  the  Calvinifts,  however,  fee  to  that :  it  is  no  coa- 
cern  of  ours. 

The  laft  chapter  of  the  fotirth  book  gives  the  btftory  of  Cilvt- 
Mifrn.    And  here  we  cannot  help  remarking  how  much  fuperlor 
Dr.  Hill  appears,  in  po}nt  of  honefly  and  candid  good  faith,  com- 
pared with  fome  of  our  Englifli  Calvinifts.    Mr.  Uverton  (P.  311] 
would  have  his  readers  believe  that  Calvinifm  was  **  confcientiouOy  1 
maintained  in  the  firft  ages  of  Chriftianity."    But  the  learned  Prin-  j 
cipal,  ingenuoufly  and  faifly,  dates  its  rife  from  the  controvert  bt-  j 
'  tween  Auguftine  and  Pelagius.    The  faS  is  that,  previoofly  to  the 
time  of  Aueuftine,  though  expreflions  relating  to  the  Diving  decrees 
occur  occaiionally  in  the  Chriftian  writers,  there  was  no  fuch  thiflg 
ai  a  fettled  fyftema»ic  theory  formed  concemine  them.    TTie  firft  6- 
thers  fpoke  naturally  and  pradically  on  the  lubjeA  ;  and  tberelbre 
their  language  feems  fometimes  to  favour  human  agency,  fometimd 
divine,  according  to  the  particular  fentiment  which  they  wilhedta 
excite.      But  we  muft  haften  to  the  concluding  book    of  tbefe 
**  Heads  of  Lc<9:urcs,**  of  which  the  title  is  *•  Index  of  particular 
queftions,  arifing  out  of  opinions  concerning;  the  Gofpel  remedy,  m4.  | 
of  many  t)f  the  tfchnical  terms  in  theology. 

In  the  firft  chapter  the  author  treats  of  **  Converfion  and  le- 
generation^"  terms  employed  by  Calvinifts  "  to  exprefs  that  chaap 
of  charaflcr  by  which,'*  as  they  fuppoff,  "  the  call  given  io  the 
Gofpel  becomes  efFeenal."  (P.  114.)  On  this  fubjeft  thekamed 
Principal  informs  us  that  the  *•  Calviniftic  fyftem,  as  to  the  manner  | 
^  of  converfion,  lies  in  the  middle  betiveen  all  modifications  of  tbe  i 
iynergifiic  fyftem,  and  all  fhades  of  the  ancient  myftical  theokg][, 
jiow  known  by  the  name  of  fanaticifm."  This  \s  high  authority,  if 
any  were  wanted  but  that  of  Calvin  himfelf,  for  an  opinion  which 
we  have  uniformly  maintained,  though,  fome  of  our  Englifli  Qi* 
vinifts  pretend  to  controvert  it,  that  the  CalViniftic  fyftem  excludn 
all  co-OPEKATiON  OF  MAN  with  God,  whom  it  mak^  the  Mt 
operator  in  the  whoFe  bufinefs  of  the  falvation  of  "the  elcft.  How 
diflrerently  the  Church  of  England  teaches  is  evident  from  the  tc- 
nourof  her  tenth  Article.  That  Calvinifm  is  not  the  fame  widi 
fanaticifm,  which,  as  the  learned  Principal  fays,  •«  refts  in  fenti- 
laents  and  emotions/'  raav  be  true.  But  it  certainly  fliould  feed 
that  Calvinifin  has  a  natural  tendency  to  fanaticifm,  which  has,  »c^ 
cordingly,  been  much  more  prevalent  among  Calvinifts,  than  among 
Ghriftians  df  any  other  perfuafion,  And»  indeed,  a  number  w 
Calvin's  tenets,  particularly  on  the  fubjeft  of  Fat/h^  lead  the  mind, 
almoft  irrefiftibly,  to  reft  in  f^mtiments  and  emotions.-  His  very  de- 
finition of  faith  is  calculated  to  produce  this  eft  eft.  **  Nuncjufta 
fidei  definttio  nobis  conftabit,  fi  d'.^amus  effe  divincc  erga  KQsbc- 
nevolencifls  firmam  CERTAMQyE  cognittonem,  quae  gratultacto 
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CMft<»  proaiHG«ftis  reritate  fundata,  per  Spiritom  SaoAnoi  it  &t. 

rt LATUR    IbtlNTIBUS    BT    CORDIBUS    OBSIGNATUlu"      (Illft.  III. 

2.  7.)  This  definition,  unqueftionably,  prompts  men  to  reft  the 
reality  of  their  faith  oi»  internal  revelations,  as  well  as  to  look  for 
that  full  afliirance  of  faliratioo  which  Calvintfts,  we  believe,  very  ge- 
nerally matnCain,  and  which,  in  Calvin's  language,  *'  Dei  bpnitatetn 
fierfpicne  nobis  propoiitam  bxtra  dubium  ponit."  (^  15,) 
On  the  words  of  the  definition,  erga  nos^  his  obfervatiohs  are  ftnking. 
The  man  of  a  iober,  mind,  we  think,  believes  that  the  promi^f s  of 
G^  afe  firm  and  certain  with  regard  to  aU ;  and  that  he  himfelf,  a& 
sm  individual,  will  reap  the  fruits  of  them,  provided  he  perform  the 
^vqutfsd  conditions.    But  this  was  not  Calvin's  idea. 

"  Hie,"  be  fays,  ''  prascipaus  (idet  cardo  vortilur,  oe  quas  Domin^A 
ofTert  mirericordise  promilfiones  bxtka  nos  tantom  veras  eifearbitremur^ 
in  mhis  mmime\  fed   ul  potiut  ias    intus   complbctendo    nostras 

FACiAMUs In  rummd  vere  ^delis  non  efl,  nili   qui  folidi  per- 

ftialione  Deum  sibi  propittum  benevolumque  patrem  efle  peribafus>  d^ 
ejus  benignitate  omnia  sibi  poUicetur:  nifi  qai  divinae  ekga  s£  be- 
nevolentiae  proraidionibus  ffetus,  indubitatam  salutis  bxfbcta-' 
TiovEif  PB£suMiT.  «:  .  .  .  Fidelis  (inquam)  non  efl>  nifi  qui  svm 
sAi.uTi$  8BCURITAT1  iNNixus^  Diaboio  et  morti,  confidenter  in<^ 
fuUeL"    (§  16.) 

Accordingly  the  faithful  muft  never,  for  a  moment^  entertain  a 
doobt,  either  of  their  prcfent  (late,  or  of  their  future  perfeverance. 
To  thofe  who  faid,  wirh  Luther^  that  "etiamfi  fecundum  prac- 
fentem  juftitise  ftatum,  de  gratia  Dei  judicium  fumere  liceat,  manere 
tamen  rn  fufpenfo  finalii  perfeveranfiae  notitiam,"  he  makes  this  re- 
ply: ^^  Egregia  vero  falutis  fiducia  nobis  relinquitur^  fi  ad  pr^fen*; 
xnomentum  nos  efle  in  gratia  conjeduft.  morali  sftimamus,  quid  in 
cra^inum  fit  futurum  nefctmus."     (§  40.) 

The  fecond  chapter  of  this  book  relates  to  juAiiication.  The 
learned  author  rightly  fays  that  *'  the  do^rine  of  juftification  by 
faith  was  tau|>ht  by  the  fii-ft  reformers,  in  oppofition  to  the  place  af* 
figned  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  our  juftification,  to  perfonar 
riohteoufncfs  and  perfonal  fuflferings/*  (P.  117.)  5*  But  Socinian^ 
and  Arminians/*  he  adds,  **  have  departed  from  this  firft  doftrinc  at 
Protetfams/*  We  have  fo  often  di  feu  (Ted  this  point,  particularly  in- 
examining  the  work  of  Mr.  Overton  (Vol.  XV.  P.  263,  &c.),  Mr, 
Pcarfon's  firft  letter  to  that  gentleman  (Vol.  XVill.  P.  a55,  iic.)^ 
and  in  our  Remarks  on  the  Chrtftian  Obfervcr  (Vol.  XVIII* 
P.  495,  &c.),  that  we  fliall  not  here  refume  it.  We  have,  how- 
ever, no  hefiration  to  fay  that  the  fenfe  in  which  thii  do£triiie  wat( 
taught  by  Calviiv,  and  in  which  it  is,  of  courfe,  underftood  by  his 
followers,  is  not  ihijtnft  of  tht  Englijhy  nor  ^en  of  the  genfrality  (f 
thi  foreign^  reformers.  '*  Calvinifts,"  fays  -the  learned  Principal,'* 
**  hold  fidem  jujfificarey  non  diftofitive^  fed  inflrumfnialitery  This 
diftinAion  favours  too  much  of  fcholaftic  fubtilty ;  arid  to  fpeak  our 
mind  with  frankneft,  if  Calvinifts,  by  the  infiruyhehtdlh^  of  faith, ' 
"^  A  a  2  .  would 
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would  fisnlfy  any  th  ng  but  ih§  fuifiiling  if  41  cmJifUn  io  iefirf§tmtd 
§n,  the  p^rt  of  man^  ihe:r  idea  is  unintelligible^  and  their  I^guago 
jargon.'. 

Tlie^aiithor  adverts  ta  the^phr«Ue^^  firft  and  fecood  juftification/' 
both,  in  the  fenf^  of  the  Church,  of  Rpix)<;»  ai»d  in  that  of  Taylor  d 
Norwich  ;  which  laft,  he  fays,  is  adopted  by  the  Arminiaas*  Bui 
the  do£lrine  of  a  firft  and  of  .a  iinal  joftincation  in  the  fenfe  of 
Taylor,  though  perhaps  more  fully  developed  by  them  tl^n.4>y  thcjia 
who  preceded  hjm,  was^  the  dofirine  of  the  whole  primitive  Church, 
and  is  evidently  th^t  of  the  Church  of  £nglaad«  It  muft  indeed  be 
the  doctrine  oi  every  Church  which  does  not  hold  the  indefe&ibi* 
lity  of  grace.  But  knowledge  0/  Cbrift^  it  feems«  i$  confidered  bf 
Calyinifts  as  cflential  to  faivation.  **  This  knowledge,"  however, 
the  learned  author  fays,  **  may  be  conveyed  in  an  extraordinary  manr 
jicr,  as  it  was  to  Job."  (P.  118.)  No  Chriftian  will  deny  that  it 
may.  But  we  do  not  think  him  happy  in  his  exemplification  of  the 
principle.  He  cites  the  paiTige  of  the  Confeflloa  of  Faith  (Cap.  x. 
§  3O  which  is  given  above,  it  is  difficult  to  fte  how,  ta  the  pre* 
lienc  ftate^  fuch  knowledge  can  be  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  in^ 
fants ;  nor  do  we  think  that  the  pofleiTion  of  it  is  indifpenfibly  ne« 
dCefiary.  ^  But  as  we  have  met  with  this  pafEige  again,  we  fhall  juft 
lake  occafion,  from  it,  to  obferve  that  if  the  learned  Principal  had 
been  aware  in  what  different  terms  the  Church  of  JCngland  talks  of 
infants^  he  could  not  poflibly  have  fuppofed  that  her  17th  Article 
.teaches  Calvin's  dodriiie  ot  Predefti nation.  Her  dodrinc  ih  not 
that  iU£f  infants^  but  that  all  baptized  infants^  dying  in  ii^antjy  ait 
fure  of  falVation.  This  is  taught  in  terms  the  moft  explicit  and  de- 
cided, in  the  Rubric  whith  immediately  follows  the  office  for  public 
baptifm,  as  well  as  in  the  Homily  on  ^Ivation.  The  words  of  the 
Rubric  are,  *^  It  is  certain  by  God's  word,  that  children  which  are 
baptized,  dving  before  they  commit  a£lual  fin,  are  undoubteoly 
X  SAVED.*'  We  need  not  point  out  to  the  learned  Principal  how  di- 
redly  and  totally  this  doctrine  contradids  the  tenet  of  arbitrary,  un^ 
conditional  Predefti  nation. 

As  we  found  no  notice  taken  by  Dr.  Hill  of  the  queftion  con- 
cerning Obedience^  under  the  different  afpei%>  of  perJeQ^  and  #«- 
ferfeSf  but  finarey  with  regard  to  which  our  Englilh  Calvinift^  aoi 
the  learned  Principars  brother  Mr.  Stewart,  of 'Moulin  (Anti-Jac. 
Rev.  Vol.  XIX.  Pp.  388,  389O  advance  fuch  paradoxes,  we  were 
at  firft  inclined  to  think  that  his  own  good  fenfe  muft  have  fu^lle^ 
to  him  that  the  queftion  was  merely  a  verbal  difpute.  Butwcaf* 
t^ward^  recollefied  that  the  Weftminfter  Confeffion  of  Faith  ex* 
pVefles  itfclf  in  language  which  leaves  no  room  for  controverfy  on 
the  fuHjeft.  «*  The  perfons  of  believers  being  accepted  through 
Chrift,  their  good  works  alfo  arc  accepted  in  him,  not  as  tb§ugb  thij 
Wire  in  this  life  wholly  unblameable  and  unrepr§veeible  in  Ged*s/gtfi 
but  chat  he,  locking  upon  them   in  his  Son^  is  FLEAaBDTOAC- 

•IPT   AND   RRV^A^D  THAT  WHICH  IS  SJNCaRB,   ALTHOUGH  AC- 
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C'»MPANlEp    WITH    MANY    WKAKNFS^BS    AND   JMPJ^RFECTIONS.** 

(Cap.  xvi.  %b.}  From  this  fcnfible  paffage  it  is  abundantly  evi^ 
iJ<riit,  notwiUtftanding  Mr.  Stewart's  prcicoHons  b<  th  to  diligent 
ftudy  and  to  excraordinaiy  illuirinaticn*  how  care]ef>lyr  he  has  re4d,  ' 
hovv  little  he  underllands,  and  how  rcmpletely,  in  this  inflance  at 
leaft,  he  has  abandoned,  the  Coni*ei£on  of  Faiib.  It  is  dcferviog 
of  notice  that,  in  the  original  Scotch  Ccnfiffion  of  Faith,  A.  D. 
1560,  of  which  a  copy  may  be  fuund  in. Knox's  Hif^ory,  and  which, 
in  fevcral  refptdtSt  wc  think,  greatly  preferable  to  that  of  WefU 
minder,  the  fanie  found  opinion  is  cx|.licit)y  maintained.  '^  God 
the  father,  beholding  us  in  the  body  of  his  Son  Chrift  Jefus,  ac- 
cepts OUR  IMPERFECT  OBEDIENCE    AS    I  r  WEUfe  PERFEwT,    and 

covers  our  works,  which  are  defiled  with  many  fpois,  with  the  juf- 
lice  of  his  Son."  (Art.  XV.)  Wc  recommend  ihjtfe  extrafls  to  tb« 
ferrous  attention  of  our  Epngclical  **  True  Chunhmen^**  as  well  aa 
the  following  important  aMenlon  of  Mr.  Principal  Hill :  *^  We  have 
no  warrant  to  fay  that  every  man  may  teil  the  time  of  his  conver- 
sion ;  or  chat  the  manner  of  convcrfion  mutt  be  the  fame  in  all/' 
(P.  120.) 

Of  the  word  iwtOiitii  the  leartjed  Principal  fays  that  "  it  may  be 
rendered  covinunt  of  the  New  Teftament  where  it  occurs."  (P.  124*) 
That  it  ought,  in  gen^^ral,  to  be  fo  rendered  we  think  incontrover- 
tible. But  how  that  meaning  fuits  Heb.  ix.  16,  17,  we  do  not  weU 
perceive.  .  The  author  o  imes  the  **  Covenant  of  Works,  the  Abra-. 
hamic  Covenant,  the  Sinaitic  Covenant,  and  the  Covenant  of 
Grace."  On  thefe  different  covenants  wc  regret  that  we  have  not  4 
full  expofuim  of  his  fentiments.  Many  fenfelefs  and  pernicious, 
ravings  have  been  pub! i(hed  concerning  the  Covenant  of  Works; 
and  what  is  here  called  the  Abrahamic  Covenant  was,  ill  fubflance- 
at  leaft,  in  our  apprehenfion,  no  oher  than  the  Covenant  of  Grace 
itfelf.  At  p.  125  we  find  the  following  (hort  notice:  **  Ttrms  of 
the  Covenant  of  Grace.  Hcb,  viii.  10.  In  what  fenfe  conditions." 
On  this  topic  aifo  we  could  wiih  to  have  an  opportunity  of  learning, 
Dr.  Hiirs  opinion  at  large.  A  covenant  without  conditions  ap« 
pears  to  us  an  abfurdity.  Yet  it  is  uoiverfally  known  that  high* 
flying  Caiviniiis  reje£l  all  conditions. 

The  fixth  chapter  of  this  book  is  intituled,  <*  Qiieftions  concern- 
ing Baptifm,"  which,  the  learned  Principal  fays,  was  ^*  originally 
a  folemn  method  of  aflfuming  the  profeffionof  the  Chiiftian  reli^ 
gion  ;  a  mark  of  difcnminaiion  between  the  difciples  of  Chrift  and 
ihofe  who  adhered  to  another  teacher."  (P.  ia8.)  This  obferva- 
tlon  is  veiy  equivocal.  For  if  the  learned  Principal  means  to  fay 
that  this  facrament  was  originally  confidered  as  a  badge  of  Chrtftian 
profeiBon,  his  aiTertion  is,  indeed,  well  founded,  but  nothing  to  the 
purpofe  :  for  baptifin  has  been  regarded  in  thts  light  by  ChrTftians  of 
all  ages.  But  if  he  would  infmuate  that,  eriginaliy^  baptifm  was 
regarded  in  this  light  uUm  (which  feems  io  be  his  meaning,)  he  is^^ 
we  arp  pervaded,  in  an  egregious  mlfiak;.    For  baptifm  was  always 
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confidercd  both  as  the  fea!  of  the  covenant  of  redefr.ption,  and  as 
the  nfieuns  of  conveying  to  the  party  bapl'zedy  afiual  graCc  and  re- 
tntflion  of  fm.  Tlx  Socinbns,  we  arc  told,  Confidering  baptirm  in 
the  fitpple  view  abovcmentioncd  of  a  badg^Ci  *•  judge  it  unn«:cffflkiy 
^n  Chriftian  countries,  although  they  retain  the  praSicc."  (Ibid.) 
Calvin  judged  it  unncccff^ry  on  a  difFcrcnt  principle.  It  was  in- 
deed, in  his  opinion,  the  feal  of  the  covenant  ^  but  it  could  not  be 
neceffary  to  falvatior.  ;  hecaufe,  in  the  execution  of  God's  infallible 
jdecree,  the  cleft,  whether  baptized  or  not,  muft  finally  be  favcd. 
On  the  fubjcft  of  this  facrament,  however,  he  fell  into  inconceiv- 
ibte  contradidions,  which  were  the  effcS  of  his  principles  6f  Prc- 
ideftination.  He  held  that  the  children  of  faithful  paitnts  arc  bora 
in  a  ftate  of  grace,  which  is  ind^feafibly  tranfmictcd  from  father  to 
fon,  to  the  lateft  pofterity.  On  this  account  he  contended  that  the 
children  of  the  faithful,  being  already  poileiTed  of  the  fubfiance  of 
.  baptifm,  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  covenant,  coukt  not, 
im'thout  injuftice,  be  refufed  th^  Aral.  From  this  notion  of  he- 
ivditary  grace  it  follows,  as  a  necelTary  confequence,  that,  as  grace 
pnce  conferred  can  never  be  loft,  either  in  the  individual  or  in  the 
race,  the  whole  poflerity  of  a  faithful  man  muft  infallibly  be  (aved; 
ib  that  if  Adam  was  ever  in  a  ftate  of  grace,  not  one  of  his  defcend* 
ants  can  poffibly  be  loft:.  Yet  Calvin  taught  that  baptifm  was  of  no 
faving  etteSt  to  tfaofe  who  were  not  elefted  to  eternal  life  ;  and,  as 
k  cannot  be  known  whether  the  children  of  faithful  parents  are  fo 
-dedcd  or  not,  the  confequence  evidently  feems  to  be  that  it  is  ua« 
certain  ulrhether  or  not  they  are  aftualty  born  In  a  fta^e  of  grace. 
From  fuch  glaring  inconfiftency  even  the  genius  of  Calvin  was  In* 
capable  of  refcuing  the  fyftem  which  he  adopted. 

**  AMgMft>ne>"  the  learned  Principal  obfervcs,  "  held  that  all 
who  were  baptized  were  regenerated;  but  that,  unlefs  they  were 
predeftinated,  they  did  not  perfcverc."  (P.  i  jo.)  The  laft  of  fhcfc 
tenets,  we  believe,  was  introduced  by  Auguftine,  who  certainly  laid 
the  firft  foundations  of  Calvin's  theory  of  Predeftination,  and  of  its 
concomitant  effed?.  But  the  learned  Principal  is  again  egregloufly 
wrong  when  he  rcprefents  the  firft  of  them  as  peculiar  to  Auguftine. 
The  hSt  i^,  that  the  primitive  Church  univerfaily  held,  as  the 
Church  of  England  holds  (fee  Offices  for  Bapt.  and  Confirm.) 
that  all  perfons  baptized,  whether  infants  or  adults,  (the  latter  being 
iappofed  to  poflefs  the  proper  difpoiitions)  are  aifo  regenerated.  It  is 
thus  that  the  words  of  our  Lord  to  Nicodemus  (Jo.  lii.  ^.)  were  ii|- 
tferprctcd  by  the  ancient  Church,  which  never  knew  or  fpoke  of  any 
other-iQrgeneratton  but  that  corifcrrcd  in  baptifm.  S.)  true  is  th4 
that,"  \d  Che  lafnguage  of  the  fattiers,  regeneration  and  baptifm  are  fy- 
nonymous  terms.  The  notion  "which  eftabliflies  a  diftmdion  be- 
tween them,  and  feparates  the  one  from  the  other,  is  a  modern  in- 
novation, which  has  been  produdive  of  infinite  mifchief  and  non- 
fenfc.  The  foPowing  paflage  rather  furprized  us,  *^The  want  of 
tfat  cexenK)ny  of  conHrmatioB  is  with  us  fupplied  by  the  folemnrty 
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which  we  obfe^re  In  idoitting  young  perfons  to  paitake,  for  the  firft 
time,  in  the  Lord's  Supper.     Calvin.**    (P.  t'39.) 

\Ve  may,  furelf,  here  be  permitted  to  afk  by  what  authority  the 
Chufch  of  Scotiand  conceives  herfeif  warranted  to  fee  afide  an 
Apoftolic  rite.  We  feel,  on  this  cccafion,  the  inconyenience  of 
Or.  Hill's  genera!  mode  of  reference.  Ten  fedions  of  Bcok  IV. 
Cap«  xix.  of  Calvin's  InfticuCe;,  are  on  the  fubjed  of  confirmation  ; 
but  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  know  exti£liy  to  uhat  particular  paflage  the 
learned  Principal  alludes.  We  fuppoie^  however,  that  he  bad  iu 
his  eye  Section  j  2th  of  that  chapter^  in  which  Calvin  reduces  pou* 
firmation  to  the  iimple  notion  of  a  more  folemn  foim  of  catechizing 
Young  perfons  in  the  face  of  the  Church.  Buc  (hough  confirmation 
be  not  properly  a  facrament^  it  was  always  thought  to  be  of  a  na- 
ture very  different  from  mere  inArudlion  in  the  principles  of  religion, 
and  conlidcred  as  a  mean  of  conferring  ipiriuul  (Ircngch  and  grace. 
In  pofitive  infiitutions  efpecially,  it  mud  always  be  dangerous  to  de-^ 
paut  from  known  Apoflolic  pradlicc}  for  we  can  never,  in  cafes  of 
that  kind,  be  fure  that  we  do  not  depart  from  the  eflVntials  of  CKnT- 
tianity.  Calvin,  indeed,,  pi etends  to  doubt  whether  the  pracl ice  cai) 
be  traced  to  the  Apoflles;  and  he^nfinuates  that  Jerome  was  in  an 
error,  "  quod  Apofloiicam  cfTe  obfervationem  dicit."  (Infl.  IV. 
xix.  4.)  It  is  impoffible,  however,  to  fuppofe  him  to  have  been  ig- 
norant that  his  infmuation  is  injurious  to  the  conflanc  teitimony  of  - 
the  primitive  Church,  which  is  unanimous  as  well  with  reipec^  to 
the  origin  of  the  rite  itfcif,  as  with  refped  to  the  perfons  who  have 
power  to  adminifler  it.  It  mav,  perhaps  indeed,  be  confidered  as  an 
inftance  of  modefty  that  thoie  who  aboliihed  the  order  of  men  in  ^^ 
whom  that  power  was,  by  all^  allowed  exclulively  to  refide,  thought 
proper  likewife  to  diop  entirely  the  uie  of  tne  ordinance. 

In  the  feventh  chapter  of  this  book  the  learned  Principal  treats  of 
queftions  conneded  with  the  facrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and 
in  the  eighth,  which  is  the  laA,  of  the  condition  of  men  after  deaths 
In  tbcfe  two  chapters  we  fee  nothing  which  calls  for  particular  ob- 
fervation.  We,  therefore,  proceed  to  the  fecond  part  of  the  "  In- 
fttcutes,"  or  the  author's  '*  View  of  the  conflitution  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland." 

This  is  a  very  complete  differtation,  which'  extends  through  15$ 
pages,  and  is  divided  into  fevcn  fe<5lions.  It  contains  a  great  variety 
of  information  which  is  highly  valu:(ble,  intermixed  with  feveral 
principles,  the  truth  of  which  we  cannot  poilibly  admit.  To  the 
members  and-efpecially  to  the  minifters  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
it  muft  be  extremely  ufeful,  fmce  there  is  not,  w(  tuppofe,  any  where 
clfe  to  be  found  fo  full,  diilind,  and  accuiate  an  account  of  that 
cftaUiflnnent*  The  two  firft  fedions,  on  ^^  The  conne£lion  be- 
tween the  Church  and  State,"  and  on  '*  The  general  principles  of 
Pieibyterian  government,"  may  be  confidered  as  preHminary,  though 
the  latter  is  very  intimately  connefied  with  the  principal  fubjea. 
From  t^  former  we  (hall  give  a  pretty  ample  cxtra^.    The  author 
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obferves  that,  when  Conftantine  and  his  fucccflbrs  whether  in  the 
empire,  or  in  the  kingdoms  into  which  it  was  divided,  conferred  on 
Chriftianity  a  civil  eftsbliflimcnt^  they  were  the  inilruments  of  ful- 
filling one  part  of   the  prophecies,    which  foretold   thac  ^*  Kioj 
ihould  be  nurfmg  fathers  and  their  Queens  nurfing  mothers"  to  tl 
Church.     Yet,  continues  the  learned  Principal, 

"  A  connexion  between  the  Church  and  State  has  been  feverely  repro- 
bated. While  the  enemies  of  religion  have  Hudied  to  divert  the  public  at- 
tention from  the  ofTenfivc  and  miU:hievou«  nature  of  their  principles,  by  : 
difguiiing  their  holiility  to  religious  efiablifhments,  under  pretenfioni  to  li.  . 
bcraiity  of  fenliment  and  enlarged  toleration^  many  who  profefs  an  earnefl 
zeal  for  the  flabiiity  and  fucceis  of  the  Golpcl»  have  aOerted  that  ii  ftands 
in  no  need  of  forming  an;^  conne6lion  with  the  Hate,  and  that  its  puriiy  b  \ 
always  contaminated  by  fo  unnatural  an  alliance.  The  reasons  ot  this  af- 
fertion  may  often  be  traced  in  the  private  refentments  or  the  political  fitua- 
ti«n  of  thofe  from  whom  it  proceeds.  The  alT'crtion  is  dI6ta(e(t  10  lomt  by 
that  fpirit  of  innovation  which  is  weary  of  the  prefent  inflitutions  of  fo- 
ciety,  without  having  any  diRin6l  apprehenfion  of  what  is  to  be  fubfti- 
tuted  in  their  place ;  and  with  others,  it  ;s  merely  the  rafli  expreflion  of  an 
opinion  which  has  been  formed  without  due  attention  to  the  violence  f>(  ^ 
human  paflions,  and  the  courfe  of  human  afifairs.  We  may  oflen  obferve  ' 
an  indifference  about  religion,  which,  fodered  by  the  muUtplicily  of  the 
bufinefs  and  amufements  of  life,  proceeds  to  open  profanity ;  a  turbulence 
which  derives  pleafure  from  interrapting,  upon  every  capricious  iropalie, 
the  ferious  occupations  of  others;  a  rafhnefs  of  fpecufation  and  love  of  An- 
gularity, which  delight  in  attacking  truths  the  cleared,  the  mofl  im|)ortint, 
and  the  mod  generally  received ;  and  a  depravity  of  heart  and  obfiioacy 
in  wickednefs,  which  regard  with  contempt  and  aversion  an  authoritative 
fyflem  of  pure  morality.  Now,  if  we  combine  all  thefe  circ  umnancc!$,«Dii 
allow  to  each  its  due  weight,  we  will  [(hall]  not  feel  ourfelves  entitled  to 
prefume  that  the  pious  zeal  of  the  friends  of  Chrifttanity  will^  in  every  age, 
be  fuflkient  to  defeat  the  dedans  of  its  enemies:  but,  while^ we  rely  with 
entire  fccuritjr  upon  the  promile  of  htm  who  faid  that  '  the  gates  of  hell 
ihall  not  prevail  againd  his  Church,'  we  will  [flialll  thankfully  acknowledge 
his  wifdom  in  employing,  ^n  an  inftrument  of  fulfilling  his  promilie,  this  ta- 
lotary  appointment,  that  civil  foctety,  in  return  for  the  fupport  which  it 
derives  from  the  pure  principles  of  religion  inculcated  by  the  Gofpel,  (hill 
concur  wi^h  Chriflian  zeal   in  repelling  every  outrage.       EcclefiaAical 

Eower,  feeble  and  unarmed  when  oppofed  to  the  violence  of  man,  is  aided 
y  the  authority  of  human  government.  The  blafphemy  and  open  im- 
piety, which  (hock  the  feelings  of  good  men,  which  corropt  tlie  yooog, 
and  unfettle  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  are  reflrained  by  thcife  puniih- 
ments  whif  h  the  civil  magiftrale  can  infli^.  The  day  upon  which  Chrif- 
tians  have,  from  the  beginning,  afTemblcd  for  public  worflnp,  is  guarded 
by  law  from  profanation;  worlhippers  are  fecured  againfl  any  rude  inter- 
ruption; the  mini  Hers  of  religion  are  proteded  in  the  celebration  of  the 
ordinances  of  the  Gofpel ;  and  the  regular  miniftrations  of  an^Kder  of  mea 
recognized  by  the  civil  conOitution,  furntfh  a  continual  exhibition  ot  die 
c!o6)rines  and  the  duties  of  true  religion.  Chriftianity  becomes  a  part  of 
the  law  of  the  land,  which  no  man  is  permitted  to  revile,  or  openly  to  at- 
tack ;  the  profeifioii  of  it  is  an  inheritmce  which  we  receive,  togeth^ 
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with  our  civil  liberties  from  our  fathers;  and  the  facceeding  age  hat  the 
i'mme  fecurity  fnr  the  traniiciflion  of  this  as  of  an^  other  pait  oC  their  in* 
beritaoce."     (Pp.  140—143.) 

Thefc  are  fenfible  and  juft  obrervationi  undoubtedly ;  which  p]zct 
the  wifdom  and  expedience  of  an  cftabliihed  Chuuh  in  the  proper 
point  of  vicfw.  But  we  cannot  be  [low  the  fame  commendation  on  the 
greater  part  of  the  fecond  fedio.i,  which  opens  thus: 

•*  When  the  Apoftles  received  from  Jefus  a  conimilCon  to  make  difciples 
of  all  nations,  they  were  inveft^rd  v\ith  certain  extraordinary  pawecv, 
wrhJcl'^llie  exient  of  their  ci»mniiilion  required.  It  is  admitted  by  all  Pro- 
iellani^.,  that  a  great  part  of  the  Apoftohcat  powers  cea fed  with  the  penont 
to  whom  they  were  committed;  uiKJ  it  is  the  |)ecu)iar  tenet  of  P.e(b)t&- 
rians,  that  the  right  of  evercidnn;  inlpe^ioii  and  rule  over  ChriUian  pa(« 
lors,  which  was  implied  in  ihe  univenal  commifTion  of  the  Apofiles,  and 
^bich  ill  tlYtfir  hands  was  not  liable  to  abuie,  is  one  of  tho:c  cxtraordinory 
powerf  which  were  not  tranlmitted  to  their  lucceilbrs.  Preibyterians  hold 
that  preaching  the  word»  diipenling  the  iacramerUs^  and  exerciling  eccle- 
fiaflical  jurildiclion  over  Chriliians,  are  funciions  which  in  all  ages  belong 
to  the  oifice  of  a  Chri^ian  teacher ;  that  the  right  of  |x;rfbrming  every  one 
of  thele  ordinary  fui^iont  was  conveyed  by  the  Apolilek  to  all  whom  they 
ordained;  that  the  perlons  who  in  the  New  Tellament  are  indilcrirainately 
named  Preibyters  and  Qilhops  had  Ihe  righi  of  conveying  to  others  all  the 
powers  with  which  they  had  been  inveiied  ;  and  that  every  perfon  who  it 
ordained  is  as  much  a  fuccelFor  of  the  Apoltlcs  as  any  ChriHian  teacher  can 
be.**     (Pp.  165,  166.) 

We  cannot  enter  on  a  form;»l  proof  of  the  Apoftolical,  and'cherefore 
divine  origin  of  Epifcopacy,  as  often  as  a  publication  comes  bcr<re 
us  in  which  fuch  origin  is  denial.  I'he  evidence  for  it  is,  ho<¥ever, 
(o  complete,  that  we  certainly  have  not  grcfater  for  t:ie  authenticity 
of  the  Scriptures  themfelves.  It  is  obi'ervable  that  the  learned  au* 
thor,  though  he  flates  the  fundamental  principles  of  Preibyterian 
Church  government,  produces  no  proof  whatever  that  thefe  prin- 
ciples are  well  founded.  But  the  foregoing  extract  contains  fotie 
things  which  furprised  us   even   from  a  Prcfbyterian.     Th)t  the 

*  right  of  exercifing  infpeiSion  and  rule  over  Chriftian  paftors/  wss 

*  an  extrordinary  power'  veiled  in  the  Apoftles,  and  not  tranfmitted 
to  their  fucceffors,  is  a  pofition  which  the  learned  Prmcipal,  we  ap* 
prebend,  will  find  it  difficult  to  eftablifli.  But,  fuppofing  it  eilab* 
lilhed,  how  came  Pr  (bytcrian  miuifters,  we  a(k,  by  the  right  of  ex- 
ercifing iafpcdlion  and  lule  ovrr  c»nc  another  ?  The  reafon,  however, 
which  the  iearnro  Principal  ftems  to  allien  for  the  cefiktion  of  this 
power  is  as  Angular  as  the  cefTation  itlelf.  ^^  In  the  hands  of  the 
Apoftles  it  was  not  liable  to  abufc."  The  inference  is  that  it  could 
not  be  entrufled  toother  men  becaufe,  by  them,  ic  might  be  abufed. 
The  learned  Principal  muft  forgive  us  for  faying  that,  if  his  argu- 
ment be  good,  be  has  done  what,  we  are  very  certain,  he*  would  be 
the  laft  man  to  attempt;  he  has,  by  one  flrolce  of  hU  pen,  abplfhed 
^1  governmenty  both  ecclciiaftical  ^nd  civil,   unlefs  conduded  by 
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men  infpired.  It  appe«rrf  loo,  that,  in  the  learned  Princfpars  opt« 
fiiony  a  deacon  was,  i»  no  rcfpe^V,  infcrrior  to  a  prefbyter  or  biftiop« 
for  deacons  were,  certainly,  6i[dained ;  and,  if  it  be  true,  that* 
<'  every  perfon  who  is  ordained  is, as  much  a  fucceflbr  of  the  Apcftlcs 
as  any  Chriitian  teacher  canbe^^  it  inevitably  follows  that  deacons 
are  equal  to  prelbyters  or  bifliops.  They  were,  therefor?,  originmllf 
invefled  with  the  powers  of  ordination  and  jurirdt<Sion ; — an  opinioa 
which,  before  our  author,  no  perfon,  we  think,  -whether  Prcftjy- 
terian  or  £)pifcopalian,  ever  maintained.  ^ 

"  It  will  be  admitted/'  the  learned  Principal  adds,  "  by  every  perfon  ac- 
quainted  with  Ec^Iefiaflical  HiAory,  that  the  form  of  government  whkrh  is 
called  Epifcqpal,  has,  from  very  early  times,  prevatk-d  in  the  Cbrifiiaa 
Church.  For,  although  Biihopx  and  Prelbyters  appear  to  be  confounded  in 
Scripture,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  Apofiolical  Fathers  yet,  in  tlie,(ecoiid 
century,  the  name  of  Biihops  was  appropriated  to  an  order  of  raen  who 
polfefled  cxclufively  the  right  of  ordination  and  jurifdi6lion,  and  wUo  weie 
the  overi'eers  of  thofe  whom  they  ordained.  And  from  the  (ccond  <:entiiry 
to  the  time  of  the  Jkafbrmation,  Ihis' order  of  men  continued  Lo  exifl  mlmKt 
{we  fhould  with  to  know  on  what  authority  this  rellriction  is  founded]  in 
all  parts  of  the  Chri(Han  world,  and  was  regarded  with  refpedand  fubmil- 
lion,  both  by  the  Clergy  and  [by]  the  Laity."  (Pp.  166,  167.) 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  this  important  conceflion  is  extorted  from  the 
learned  Principal,  by  the  invincible  force  of  truth,  fince  it  would  not, 
by  any  prefbyterian,  be  granted  if  it  could  be  withheld.  For,  in  fafl, 
this  fingle  circumflance  is  of  itfelf,  aird  independently  of  all  other 
evidence,  fufficient  to  demonftrate,  beyond  the  power  of  refutacioa, 
that  Epifcopy  is  an  Apoftolic  Infiicution.  Thofe  who  think  other-* 
wife  have  been  often  afked  to  ihew  how,  on  any  other  fuppoiitipn, 
the  ufUverfal  tftublifiimenU  at  fo  early  a  period,  of  epifcopal  powers  is 
to  be  accounted  for.  This  tKey  never  have  been  able  to  do,  and  never 
will.  The  learned  Principal,  indeed,  who  reprefcnts  the  **  firft  re- 
formers,'- generally  as  "  believing  that  the  diftindion  between  Bi^ 
(hops  and  Preibvters  has  no  foundation  in  Scripture,"  though  he  muft 
know  that  the  Lnglifti  Reformers  in  particular  were  of  a  Very  oppo* 
fite  opinion,  talks  aifo  ''  of  the  abufes  which  appeared  to  them  to  have 
arifen,  in  the  pro^nfs  of  human  ambit  Un^  from  thi  praitice  oi  invefting 
Btfliops  with  powers  (uperior  to  Prefbyters.'*  But  he  does  not  tell  us 
how  the  pra^fice  ii/el/zroCe ;  unlefs  the  paragraph  which  we  are  going 
^o  fubjoii^be  intended  a^  a  full  folution  of  the  difficulty. 

'•  In  Jcrufalcm,  Ephefus  Corinth,  and  other  principal  cities  which  the 
Apofilos  vilited,  they  ordained  a  number  of  Prelbyters,  eith«r  becaufe  they 
found  Chat  the  Chriiiians  codid  not  atremble  conveniently  in  one  place,  or 
})ecaarc  they  wiAied  to  provide  fpr  the  future  increafe  of  believers.  Tfacfe 
l^relbyters  having  the  charge  of  the  fciriti^al  pjucems  of  all  the  Chrilliaos 
in  the  city  where  they  reiided,  and  cj^ing  ready  to  embrace  every  favmr- 
able  opportunity  of  communicating  tlie  knowledge  of  the  Gofpel  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  adjointpjg  regions,  would  natural^  hold  frequent  meetings^ 
jhat  individuals  might  report  their  fuccefs ;  and  that  all  miight  confult  aboat 
the  mofl  prudent  methods  of  promoting  their  common  pbje^.    In  thole 
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feelings  it  waft  ncceifaiy  tl^l  fame  one  fliould  fxrcfKie.  If  neither  an 
^  ApolHc  was  picicnty  nor  any  pcr'iin  invuied  by  ah  Apoille  wilh  the  in- 
r  fpectiiHi  of  that  city,  oiKi  of  ih-r  Prclhytcrs  would  be  called  to  the  offict*  of 
r  Preiident;  and  Whether  this  oftiic  was  cui)ndv.'ri:d  as  the  right  of  the  (enior 
I  Prcfb)lcr,  or  went  by  rolati.  n,  or  was  conlerrfj  by  eletlion,  it  would  im-* 
f  ply  during  its  conlinuanctj  a  koid  of  lupeiioiiiy  over  the  other  member».** 
\    (Pr.  1«S,   l(>9.) 

'  Thefe  tnijeniotis  fpcculations  may  -fi^t is fy  thofc  who  arc  prepaird  to 
be  contented  with  iidion  inttead  of  fa^,  and  wiih  theory  iniUad  of 
argument.  .  But  our  learned  readers  wdl  not  fail  to  oblcrve  that  the 
ivhole  is  an  hy-pothefw,  entirely  w.ratuttous!  We  are  toio  what,  u\ 
Dr.  Hill's  appi:chenli(ny  the  fuft  Chriitun  Prtfbytcrs  would  naturclly 
d9  ;  but  rlie  qiieltion  is,  What  have  we  reafon  to  believe  that  they  ac^ 
tuallyildf  The  learned  ProteHor,  however,  it  muft  be  confeflVd,  is 
more  generous  than  many  of  his  illuilricus  prcdccclfurs  who  hnvede* 
Died  the  divine  right  of  Epifcopacy.  He  a  lows  ch  tt,  in  the  principal 
cities,  there  were  fever  J  congregations  and  feveral  Preibycers ;  where  aa 
they,  in  ibeir  ili-judging  z^al,  contended  that,  even*  in  the  Kreatell 
cities  of  the  empire,  the  Chriftians  met  in  one  aAem  ilv.  But  when 
the  Prefbytcis  were  convened  for  the  leguUtion  <.f  ccclciiaftical  af^rs, 
they  mud  have  a  prefidenc ;  and  rhe  learned  Principal  lecms  gre4tly  ac 
a  lofs  to  determine  how  that  prefident  was  contiituced.  He  appears, 
however,  to  think  that  if  either  an  A  poll  le,  or  one  appointed  by  aa 
Apoftle,  was  prefent>  there  could  be  r.o  conttft  for  pre-eminence.  In 
this  opinion  we  have  the  honour  t»  a^ree;  and  the  pret'tdent  fo  ap- 
pointed by  an  Apodie  was  piecifely  what  wo  call  a  Biuiop*  Such  waa 
Timothy  at  Ephcfus,  Titus  in  Crete,  Epaphroditus  at  Philip^.!,  and 
to  name  no  more,  the  Angels  in  the  Churches  of  Afi^  Minor,  l^his 
notion,  however,  does  not  altogether  fu it  the  learned  Principal ;  wh(>, 
therefore,  goes  on  t9juppoJi  \%\  what  way  tiie  Prefident,  when  neither 
an  Apoftlcnorone  apoito|ically  appointed  was  prefent,  might  pffffiUy 
be  hxed  on.  And  he  is,  ac  laU,  uncertain  whether  the  office  was 
**  confidered  as  the  right  of  the  lenior  Prefbyttr,  or  went  by  rotation, 
or  was  conferred  by  eleSion.'*  At  all  events,  it  implied,  as  the  learn- 
ed Principal  obferves,  during  its  continuance,  a  kind  of  fuptriority ; 
and  from  this  temporary  kind  of  Juperiority  in  the  Prefident  trofe,-  in  the 
Principal's  opinion,  we  doubt  not,  the  permanent  power  and  authority 
of  the  Bijhop. 

To  ihofe  who,  by  their  prejudices,  are  prevtoufly  difpofed  to  erafp 
at  any  thinsr  like  a  defence  ot  their  loved  Prclbytery,  we  know  not 
how  plaufible  this  fcheme  may  app;.ar  of  accounting  for  the  nfe  of 
Epifcopacy.  For  our  parr,  we  hefitate  not  to  affirm  that  no  hyp«'the« 
lis  was  ever  conceived,  we  do  not  lay  with  Icff  probability  ot  truth, 
but  more  palpably  abfurd,ornno:e  contemptibly  ridiculous.  We  (hall 
not  infift  on  the  general  charafier  of  the  firft  Chriftian  Minifters,  an4 
bow  unlikely  it  is  that  fo  n^.any  of  them  (bould  even  wiih  to  alfume  aa 
authority  whi.ch  they  muft  have  knowji  to  -be  unlawful,  over  their 
Jbrethreo  ;  efpcclally  when  the  confequrnce  of  fucb  fuperiority  was 
"  '     .  '  certain 
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certain  pcrftcution,  and  almoft  certain  martyrdom.     Bur,  admittirg 
their  ambition  to  have  been  ever  fo  exorbitant,  was  it  morally  polHbre 
for  it,  we  aflc,  to  be  tihimattly  fuccefbfui  ?  Wai  it  Doflibjcfur  thcfc 
Encroaching  priefls  fo  dcxtcroufly  to  combine  their  cfn;ns  as,  at  onLC, 
to  fubvert,  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  Chridian  world,  that 
PURii  Y  which  thc.r  brethren  as  well  as  themielves  had  received  as 
their  ecclefuftital  birth-right,  tranfmitted  from  the  Apoftles  ?    He 
who  can  believe  this  may  alio  believe  that,  before  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent year,  the  Moderators  of  all  the  Scotch  Prefbyteries  (hall,  wirh^a 
the  bounds  of  their  feveral  diftritfts,  have  ereded  thtmfelves  into  Dio 
ccfan  Bifliops ;  that  the  Moderators  of  provincial  Synuls  (hall  have 
become  Metropolitans,  and  the  Mcidcrator  of  the  General  Aflembiy 
Patriarch  of  the  whole  kingdom.     When  fuch  an  ufurpation  IhaU 
have  taken  place,  without  a  nngle  Minider's  protcfting  againft  it,  we 
(hall  then  have  fomething  very  (inguiar  to  what  is  fuppofcd  to  have 
happened  on  the  firft  unhallowed  eftabli(hment  of  Epitcopacy. 

The  learned  Principal  takes  fome  pains  to  explain  tne  grounds  on 
which  is  founded  the  authority  of  Lay  Elders,  who  were  fir(^  ad- 
mitted into  the  Pre(byterian  Church-courts  by  Calvin  in  1542.  This 
is  a  conftitution  with  which  we  have  no  concern  ;  and  certainly  when 
mep  have^oncedef  rted  the  model  on  which  the  Chrifiian  Church  was 
originally  built,  it  lignifies  little  how  fanc'ful  an  edifice  they  may  af- 
terwards agree  to  raifc  in  its  place,  flu:  we  are  anxious  10  apologize 
to  the  learned  Principal  for  a  very  unjuft,  though  involuntary,  niif- 
rcprefentation  of  his  fentiments,  into  which  we  were  betrayed  when 
Dr.  Martin's  Sermons  came  under  our  review.  That  Gentlem«ih,  in 
a  note  relating  to  his  fourth  difcourfe,  has  quoted  a  fentcncc  from  Dr. 
Hill,  which,  infulated  as  he  has  given  n^  unavoidably  implies  that 
the  learned  Principal  afcribcs  to  the  "  friends  of  Epifcopal  Ordina- 
tion," in  t^ie  prefent  day,  /i  djftpjition  to  ferfecute.  We  ought,  rn* 
'  deed,  to  have  knoArn  Dr.  Martin  better  than  to  admit  Aich  a 
charge  upon  his  authority ;  and  we  beg  the  learned  Principal's  pardon 
for  our  want  of  .caution:  fince  nothing,  it  is  evident,  was  farther 
from  his  intention  than  that  which  Dr.  Martin  has  made  htm  affirm. 
The  fcntence  quoted  by  Dr.  Martin  is  violently  feparated  from  th*t 
which  precedes  it,  and  the  particle  of  connexion  fupprcflfed.  Whe- 
ther he  did  not  underftand  the  learned  Principal,  or  whether  he  inten* 
tionally  mutilated  the  paflage,  we  (lia!l  not  take' upon  us  to  decide. 
But  wcfhall  lay  it  entire  before  our  readers. 

•'  A  convicthn  of  fie  divine  rigkt  cf  E/iisc^acy,  to  which  Charles  I.  was  ao» 
counled  a  martyr,  and  which  all  who  trod  ni  the  fteps  of  Arcbbiftiop  Laud 
zcalouily  inculcated,  was  one  cause  o^  ilioie  perfecutions  which  the  Pielbvle- 
rians  endured  during  a  great  pari  of  the  17th  century »  both  before  the  iii-il 
war  commenced,  and  afier  the  Rertoratiop.  And  n<rjo  that  the  progrelsof 
fciencj  and  good  government  ha«  exploded  the  horrid  practice  of  perfecu* 
tion  for  confcience  fake*  the  same  pxinciple  is  the  foundation  of  that  contemp- 
tuous language  with  regard  to  the  Pre(byterian  Church,  which  oRen  pro- 
ceec!- from  the  leab us  friends  of  Epixopal  Ordination,  and  which  ^bgne^ 

lives 
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I  appears  in  tlie  writings  of  able  d?vines,inen  mother  refpe6ts  profoond 
ted  cniightened."  (Pp.  179»  J  80.) 

The  learned  Principal's  aieaning,  when  tbui  fairly  exhtbaed,  can , 
be  iniftaken  by  no  on<p.  He  SA  Y9  ihtit  a  comviaion  ifthi  divine  rigid 
0f  Epifcopacy  is  the  fiundati^n  pf  €$nttmptU9US  language^  with  regard  to  the 
Prejhjtertmn  Cburtb^  Dr.  Martin,  by  totally  luppreffing  ihc  firft  fen- 
tcnce,  and  Itkewife  the  firft  word  of  the  iaft,  compels  him  to  ^ay 
theft  the  principle  efperfecution  is  the  foundation  of  fmh  language.  Dr. 
Martin  has,  therefore,  oiir  ftill  confent  to  make  hi&eledion  between 
^ant  ofhenefty  and  want  of  judgment. 

The  learned  Principal  holds  that,  under  the  Gofpel,  the/orm  of 
Church  Government  is  a  matter  of  indifFcrencc.  One  of  his  rcaionr 
IS  as  foUowft : 

•*  Mofes  might  deliver  to  the  one  nation  of  which  he  was  appointed  law- 
giver, a  codeof  ecclefiatiical,  as  well  a*  of  political  and  judicial  infti<u(ions. 
Mut  the  Apoftlc«,  who  were  fen t  to  gather  converts  out  of  all  countries/ 
coold  not  adopt  any  form  of  ecclefialtical  polity  that  was  equally  applicable 
to  the  infant  Churches  which  were  th«n  planted,  and  to  the  national 
Churches  which  w«re  afler^Araidseliabliflied ;  and  any  attempt  to  bind  upon 
ChriHians  a  particular  form  of  Church  Government,  muft  have  proved  an 
ftbftacle  to  the  propagation  of  ClirilHanity  araongfi  all  the  nations  who 
foimd    that  plan  incompatible  with   their  civil  cunfiitution.*'    (Pp.   183. 

But  we  could  never  nnderftand  this  prefumed  incompatibility;  and,  to 
V  own  the  whole  truth,  we  regard  the  argument  as  foinething  very  like  noii- 
Icnfc.  The  Church  is  a  focicty  which  in  its  own  naiure,  has  no  inieife- 
lence  with  civil  inftitutions.  In  its  firft  and  pureft  flate  it  was  founded 
not  only  without  dependence  upon  human  authority,  but  in  dired  oppo- 
fition  to  it.  To  the  infant  churches,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that,  if 
we  let  aiide  apoftolical  precept  and  practice,  any  particular  form  of 
government  was  as  fuitable  as  another.  And  with  xtp^^  to  eft^iblifh- 
ed  churches,  though  our  modern  innovators  have  invented  the  plea 
that  certain  forms  are  beft  adapted  to  certain  civil  conftitutions,  it 
teems  altc^ther  vifionary  and  chimerical.  If,  indeed,  there  be  any 
apoftolical  form,  no  civil  conftrtutions  can  alter  that  form  without  the 
highcft  criminality.  This  plea,  however,  comes,  at  all  events,  with 
the  very  worft  grace  imaginable  from  a  Minifler  of  the  Church  f/f 
Scotland.  Such  a  Min  fter  will  not,  furelv,  contend  that  Prcfbyteri- 
anifm  is  a  form  of  Church-polity  inconfiftent  with  monarchical  go- 
vernmenr.  Why,  then,  Ihould  Epircopacy  be  fuppofed  inconfiftcnt 
with  lepublican,  or  with  any  other  government  ? 

fiut  the  learned  Principal  and  his  brethren,  we  muft  inform  oqr 
readers,  are  menof  liberal  and  charitable  minds.  The  paflage  which 
exhibits  thefe  amiable  difpofitions  is,  indeed,  fomewhat  long;  but,  it 
would  not  be  right,  we  conceive,  to  omit  it,  although  we  have  aU' 
read,  carried  our  obfervations  on  this  fe£^ion  to  a  greater  extent  than 
wecaoweU  afford. 

"  We 


'SWe  do  not  contend/'  be  lays,  ^  that  there  is  an  infeparable 
tioD  between  Popery,  tbegrofTelt  abiife  of  (^hurch-Govorniuent;  andlkii 
fuperiorily  of  a  Biihop  above  Prelhytcrs,'  called  prelacy^  uWich.  althcmgk 
not  prelcribed  in  tlie  word  of  God,  naj  be  adopted  (or  the  fake  of  cuiu^ai* 
ency :  We  do  not  consider  il  as  any  part  of  our  duty  to  Chritr,  the  Head^ 
the  Church,  to  endeavour  tho  extirpation  of  prelacy :  VVc  do  solthmkoo^ 
felvei  called  upon  to  exaggerate  the  detects  which  we  obterve  in  %he  EngSt 
Epifcopacy,  or  to  depreciate  Clio  advantam  which  may  be  tierived  from  it; 
aod  we  are  fenfible  Uiai,  in  a  couatry  iucli  as  England,  a  change  Cromtipifc 
copacy  to  Prelhytery  may  be  highly  inexi^edienl.  ^  aUboogh,  with  ihe|| 
Tiewi  of  the  fubjed,  we  feel  no  difpofttinn  tf)  take  the  Solemn  League aaf 
Covenapt;  yet,  at  the  fametimeji  we  ilandfirio  in  that  opinion  whK^eiw 
roinifler  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  declares  at  his  ordination,  thai  the  Pfc^ 
hyterian  Government  and  diicipline  of  this  Church  are  notf>nly  lawfal,  hoi 
founded  in  the  word  of  God,  and  conformable  to  tlie  model  exhibited  ii 
the  primitive  times  of  ChriQianity.  We  contend^ that  we  tie  fuccefioitcf 
the  Apoilles,  invefted  with  all  the  powers  which,  of  right,  belong  to »| 
uiiniflers  of  the  Church  of  Chri(l.  H'^efmt  a  vety  kigh  value  tfim  tie  imkftait 
ence  lohich  Preshyiet-ian  Minuter s  enjey,  by  not  being  filactd  tmdrr  tkt  imfttiMmj 
any  me  cfthtir  brethren.  We  (tudy,  by  our  general  condad,  and  our  attuv 
nienls  in  literature,  to  maintain  the  honour  of  that  dignified  ilaiion  wfakl 
we  hold ;  and  we  wili  [(hall]  always  be  re:idy  to  defend  by  argviiieiit,  Ihs 
only  Weapon  which  we  defire,  or  which,  in  liich  acaufe,  we  tbiak  ithw* 
ful  to  employ,  that  form  of  Church  Government  which  waa  eflaUithed  in 
Scotland  at  the  Revolution,  and  which  the  Treaty  [Ad]  of  Union  hathde?  ' 
clared  to  be  the  unalterable  government  of  ChriJi's  Churcn  in  this  part  of 
the  united  kingdom."  (Pr.  1 85-— 187.) 

From  this  cxtraft  may  be  fccn  how  far  the  Prefbyterian  Miniftm  ^ 
of  Scotland  have  departed,  for  the  better,  from  the  principles  of  their  ' 
anceftors,  who  fwore,  *^  with  th^ir  hands  lifted  up  /«  iba  Mofi  Hig^' 
Godf^^  that  they  would  extirpate  prelacy,  and  who  kept  their  oath. 
To  the  minifters  of  the  prcfenl  day  we,  the  members  of  the  united- 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  arc,  undoubtedly,  much  obliged  for 
their  lenity.     We  know  not,  indeed,  that  WjC  owe  them  very  psni- 
cular  thanks  for  not  exaggiratlng  the  defe^^s  of  -.lur  Epifcopacy  \  but  of 
this  we  are  ftire,  that  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  exaggerate  tke 
dcfefls  of  their  Prcflbytery.     They  are,  ho^ivever,  proud  of  their  f»' 
dependence^  which  may  they  enjoy  as  l^ng  as  it  ^ives  then)  ple^;U:e! 
They  may  be  afiUred  that  in  theckrgy  of  theynited  Church  iiexci^s 
no  envy.     And  that  we  mav  notj  in  point  of  gcnerofity,  fcem  to  be 
outdone  by  thcfe  our  Scottifli  friends,  wa  Iball  boldly  pr<mife,  in  the 
Dame  of  our  clergy,  that  they  {hall^  neither  di|6<Sly  nor  iodire^y* 
endeavour  to  fubvert  the  form  of  Church  Governisent  <}flahiiibe^i>^ 
ScptUad  at  the  Revolution,  unlcfs  the  Sco^s  theoifelves  flio^d  folk/t 
a  change.     The  only  favour  which  we  aflc,  io  return,  is  that  the  Mi* 
niftcrs  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  will  npt  infift  on  our  thinking^ 
highly  of  their  form  of  Church  Goveraoseoc  as  they  do  ih«m(elvei. 

The  remaining  feftions  of  this  part  of  the  *.•  I^iUtu^es*'  are  exceed- 
ingly  curious,  and  will  well  rew;ird  the  attention  of  fucb  as  wift  ^ 

ohm 
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obtain  a  minute  acquaintaace  with  the  conftitution  of  the  Chgrdi  of 
Scotland*  We  have  read  them  with  great  ratisfaAion  ourrelvct ;  but 
they  contain  fuch  a  muUiplicity  of  details^  that  we  cannot  abridge 
ihem,  and  mud  therefore  content  ourfelves  with  copying  their  titles, 
^*  3*  On  the  Manner  in  which  Minifters  are  admitted  into  the  Chuich 
of  Scotland.  4.  On  the  Judicatories  which  compofe  the  Conftitu^ 
tion  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  5.  On  the  Diftrtbution  of  Power 
ampngft  ibofe  Judicatories.  6.  On  the  Objeds  of  the  Judicial  Power 
of  the  Ch«ir€h.  7.  On  the  Provifioo  niade  by  the  State  for  the 
Church  of  Scotlanld."  In  thefe  fcdtoos  there  is  much  which  wed<i 
not  approve^  and  much  on  which  we  intended  to  animadvert  i  parti- 
cularly a  practice  highly  abfurd,  called  *^  The  Moderation  of  a  Call,** 
in  confequence  of  which  the  people  of  a  vacant  pariih  are  led  to  con* 
ceive  that  they  have  the  choice  of  their  Minifter,  though  the  patron's 
light  of  preientation  is,  in  fad,  indefeafible.  At  the  diilolution  of 
the  General  Aflemblyy  which  conHfts,  as  the  learned  Principal  tn« 
forms  us,  of  a6i  members^  a  ftrange  fiirce  is  a£led.  It  is  firft  6\(^ 
Iplved  by  the  Moderator,  in  the  name^  we  have  been  told  (tbouch  not 
by  the  Principal)  oftbe  Lord  Jefus  Cbriji^ihg  mly  Hiod^ftbt  Ciurch^ 
and  another  is  appointed  againft  a  cenain  day  <k  the  f jMowinR  year. 
It  is  then  diflblved  by  the  King's  Commffioner^  we  have  likewife 
been  t^ld,  im  hh  Ma'^iftfi  name^  m  only  Hi^dofthe  Churchy  and  an- 
other appointea  againft  the  day  which  was  previously  named  by  the 
Moderator.  It  is  thus  that  the  General  Aflembiy  ftil)  endeavours  to 
preferve  a  (hadow  of  that  independence  which  the  Church  of  Scot* 
land  formerly  claimed  and  exercifed,  when  flie  bade  defiance  to  the 
powers  of  the  (late. 

The  third  part  of  thefe  ''  Inftitutes,"  communicates  much  found 
inftru£lion  and  advice  to  thofe  who  are  intended  for  Miniders  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  But,  in  the  very  iirft  fccllon,  on  Public 
Power,  we  meet  with  a  paflage  which  to  us  at  leaft,  appears  maft 
extraordinary. 

«•  The  Church  of  Scotland,"  fays  Dr.  .Hill,  "  in  adopting  a  Directory  in- 
/lead  of  a  Liturgy,  confiders  its  Minifters  as  men  of  uiulerilanding,  oftaOe» 
and  of  (entiment,  capable  of  thinking  fur  lheml<$ives,  who,  without  being 
confined  to  the  repetition  of  a  Icilbn  that  has  been  cumpoied  for  them,  may 
be  permitted  to  exercile  their  talents,  with  a  bc^cuming  dependence  upou 
divme  aid,  in  the  facred  and  important  ofHce  of  leading  the  cievoli<#ri>  of 
Chriftian  worftiippers."  (P.  294.) 

Here  the  learned  Principal,  we  are  apt  to  think,  foreot,  for  a  mo* 
mem,  his  ufual  liberality  and  politenefs.  He  knows  how  very  few 
Chriftian  Churches  have  ever  condu£ted  public  worihip  on  the  plan  of 
his  ,i»rn.  The  Chureh  of  England,  in  p?rticuii«r,  has  adf!ipred  a 
Ufti^gy.  Does  the  learned  Principal  really  think  (he,  therefor:^, 
*'  e^nfideri  her  minifters  as  men  of  n$  underjianding^  iafte  er  fenti- 
mentyUtho  an  inc^^k  rf  thinking  for  themjilvn^  and  who  muft^  there • 
fore,  be  confined  to  the  repetition  of  a  leJonV*  Were  Aich  )ier  fcnii- 
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mentt,  we  could  only  fty  that  the  uleftts  adualljr  dTpUyeJ  bj  Ae 
children  have  greatly  exceeded  the  expedations  of  the  mother.  But 
Ac  Church  of  England  had  better  reafbns  for  the  patt  which  (he  bis 
^hofen.  When  ibe  adopted  a  Liturgy,  (he  thought  not  of  the  im- 
lierf^^nding,  of  the  t^iAe,  or  of  ihe  fentimcnt  of  her  future  miniftcn. 
She  thi>ught  only  of  putlic  i^  pasH  ip.  She  knew  that  nothing  can  be 
more  ablurd  than  the  pradice  of  extemporary  prayer  in  public ;  which, 
as  we  have  clfewherc  obferved  (Vol.  X VIIL  p.  360),  •*  is  only  (and 
even  that  not  alway?},  the  prayer  of  thstniniiier,  but  never  op  thi 
CONCRBGATION."  She  knew  that  if  the  people  are  to oA'er  up  their 
devotions  jointly  with  the  minifler,  in  fuch  a  way  that  there^  may  be 

|«ia  ir^o(nvxn>    p»  Wtft   it  muft  be  dotie    by  A  KNOWN  AND    STAND* 

ING  FORM.  She,  therefore,  never  imagined  that  under&andiiig, 
taftei  or  fentiment  are  the  qualiikations  which  entitle  a  man  tolcaa 
tl^e  devotions  of  Chriftian  Worfliippers.  Much  lefs  did  fiie  im^ne 
that  the  fotemn  fervtce  of  offering  up  the  public  prayers  would  bee»ii- 
fidered  by  any,  as  a  proper  occafion  for  *<  exercifing  their  tatenis,'*ot 
for  acquiring  popularity  by  a  ftudied  difplay  of  what  has  been  prepot 
ternufly  and  hypocriiically  serened  **  The  gift  of  prayer.** 

The  c  ^ntemptuotis  expreffion  which  represents  the  Clei^  of  thofe 
Churches  in  which  fet  forms  of  devotion  are  employed  as  ^*  coofined 
to  the  repetition  of  a  leffbn  that  has  been  compofed  lor  them,*'  might, 
we  think,  have  been  fpared.  We  will  not  allow  ourfelves  to  fuppofe 
that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  learned  Principal,  the  reading  of  the 
Liturgy  is  regarded,  by  our  clergy,  merely  as  the  repetiiion  of  a  jef- 
fon.  But,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mifmfontied,  the  moft  juc^icious 
among  the  Prefbyterran  Miniliers,  for  whom  no  fuch  leflbn  is  prepa- 
red, arc  careful  to  prepare  fuch  leflTon  for  themfelves.  They  cooh 
pofe,  we  are  told,  a  certain  number  of  priyeis,  which  they  reguUrij 
ufe  in  their  public  dev(;ttons«  I'his  conduA  we  are  fo  f;«r  from  dii- 
approving,  that  we  chink  it  an  eminent  proof  of  their  wifdom ;  forbjr 
this  means  their  congregations  become,  in  a  (hoft  time,  acquaiated 
with  their  prayers,  ami  are  confequently,  better  ;ltble  to  accompaoj 
them.  The  learned  Principal  himfelf,  notwithllandiog  his  appareot 
fneer  at  the  lejfons  of  a  Liturgy,  feems  afterwards  to  be  of  our  opi- 
nion. He  adviles  his  pupils  to  uf^,  in  their  prayers,  the  phr^iesof 
Scripture;  and  for  this  advice  he  ailigns  the  following  reafo.is. 

*'  By  adopting  thele  patterns,  you  give  your  language  in  prayer  a  beco* 
ming  gravity  and  (olemnity  ;  you  abound  in  exfitessiws  famiUar  to  your  ktaren^ 
in  loUcA  they  f  easily  Join;  and  you  tints  obtain,  to  a  certain  degree  ^  the  Mf  ^ 
voMf Age  of  those /treated  forms  rfprajei-  witit  wkick  tiie  congregation  are /treoimJf 
acqumnttdr  (F.  299.) 

The  fecond  feflion  of  thefc  *«  Counfels"  is  <*  on  the  adminiftralioa 
of  the  Sacraments."  From  the  following  paflTage  we  learned,  with 
furprize,  that  the  practice  of  th?  Ctiurch  of  Scotland  is  not  umforiDy 
though  in  what  the  variations  confift  we  are  not  informed. 

**  The  minifters,"  fays  tbe  learned  Principal>  "  in  the  feveral  diftrkrUof  * 

(his 
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IhisChnrcb,  would  at  ufe  the  confidence  which  the  Directovjr  rep^fes  in 
Iheir  difcretion,  if,  upon  their  own  fpeculations*  or  apprehenfiont  ofprxn 
priety,  they  were  to  depart  from  eftablifhed  cufiom.  They  act  more  wifelj^ 
And  more  conformably  to  the  true  fptrtt  of  the  gofpel,  dv  adhering  to  tJke 
mode  9f  administering  the  S^tcraments  which /Prevails  in  tkeirneigkboMrkeedf  and  by 
employing  their  talents  and  exertions  in  rendering  that  mode  fubfervient  to 
.  the  great  end  of  cheri(hing  good  impreffiona  and  promoting  practical  god* 
lineff.*'  (P.  309.) 

The  learned  Prtocipars  third  fefijon  is  *<  on  LeAuring/'  a  mode 
of  ioftru£bon  which  is  thus  explained. 

"  At  one  of  the  meetings  for  public  worflitp,  either  a  whole  chapter,  or 
p^rt  of  a  chapter  [of  the  Bible],  according  to  his  Jifcretion,  is  read  by  the 
nuni(ier,  and  then  expounded  in  a  difcourfe,  which  profeifes  to  approach 
in  its  form  and  its  object*  to  what  was  fiatqd  as  the  character  of  the  eariif ft 
Chriliiaa  Sermons.''  (P.  330.) 

From  this  fedlion  we  fliall  cojpy  the  following  paragraph,  io  which 
the  favourite  work  of  9  late  mo(t  amiable  and  excellent  prelate  is  ap« 
preciated  with  eminent  felicity  and  truth. 

S.  I  wonU  guard  you*  in  the  lall  place,  againft  indulging  much  in  4a 


allegorical  ilyle  of  leduring.  Origen  gave  firfl  the  literal  (pnle  of  the  paf- 
fage  read,  and  then  the  my  itical,  and  he  has  had  many  followers.  But  no^ 
thing  is  more  liable  to  abttfe  than  IM  luxuriant  fiincy,  which,  out  of  the 
plain  fenfe  of  Scripture,  bcinj^s  allufioDS,  reiiemblances,  and  dodrines^. 
whtch  probably  never  entered  mto  the  mind  of  the  writer.  So  long  as  w^ 
have  our  Lord  and  hit  Apoftics  for  our  guides,  in  tracing  the  hidden  meant 
lag  oS  Scripture,  we  are  fafe :  but  when  we  prefume  to  advanqe  farther 
ihae  they  lead  us,  we  find  ourfelves  bewildered,  and  we  are  fooa  in  dant> 
ger  of  nourifliing  unprofitable  and  hurtful  fpecuiations  in  the  minds  of  ouf 
hearers,  at  the  ex  pence  of  that  wholefome  indru^tion  which  they  would. 
have  derived  from  a  literal  expofition  of  the  true  ^leaning  of  the  infpirec). 
writers.  BiAiop  Horne,  in  his  admirable  Preface  to  his  Commentary  on 
the  Book  of  Pudms,  has  illudratod,  in  the  mofi  convincing  manner,  thia 
found  principle,  '  that  the  application  of  theP&lms  to  evangelical  fubjedU^ 
timeaand  circuraAances,  ftands  upon  firm  ground,  and  may  be  piofecutedL 
upon  a  regular  and  coniiflent  plan.'  But  hia  commentary  is  one  inftance 
nuMre  added  (o  the  many  which  he  himfelf  admits,  '  that  the  fpiritual  infiep^ 
peetation  of  the  Scfipturas,  like  all  other  good  things,  is  liable  to  abufe/ 
for  by  introducing  the  prophetical,  evangelical,  myilical,  or  fpiritual  fenfe 
ie  Biunberlefi  places,  where  it  is  not  warranted  either  by  the  quotations  in^ 
the  New  Teftament,  or  by  tlie  geneial  tenor  of  the  pfalm,  he  often  appears 
ta  turn  afide  from  their  natural  meaning  the  words  which  he  proleires  to 
illttiiirate;  and  he  has  filled  a  great  part  of  bis  commentary  with  feeble  repe^* 
titionaof  a  lew  leading  ideas,  which  the  charms  and  graces  of  his^  languages 
axe  not  always  fufficient  to  enliven.''  (Pp.  335—337.) 

In  fe^lion  4tb»  "  On  the  do£fcrinal  part  of  preaching,"  we  meet 
With  a  pailage,  which  we  tranfcribe  for  the  ufe  of  our  Kngiifh 
^  Trus  CaujtcHMav/-  and  to  the  fpirit  of  which  they  would  dQ 
well  to  attend. 
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''  The  nort  drongly  we  aifert  that  rij^ht  of  private  judgment  whicb  be- 
longs to  the  difciples  ofChrid,  we  are  the  more  (biicitoas  that  every  perlba 
who  propo.'e«  to  become  a  minider  of  this  eflabliOied  Church  Qiould  be 
aware  of  the  rellraints  to  which  he  will  th^n  fubjecl  himfelf.  As  a  private 
Chridian,  he  might  have  enjoved  the  liberty  of  publifhing  any  opinioot 
which  do  not  diUtirb  the  pub.ic  tranquillity.  But  by  fubfcribing  the  Con- 
felTion  of  Faith  at  his  admiflion,  he  gives  a^folcmn  pledge  to  the  Slate  and 
to  the  Church,  that  he  concurs  with  (he  commuiTity  of  teachers  in  the  ge- 
neral views  upon  which  that  confcflion  was  compiled  and  publifhed.  If, 
after  his  admiffion,  his  mind  undergo  fuch  a  revolution,  that  he  imbibes  neir 
opinions  in  religion,  and  thinks  himfelf  bound  in  confciencc  to  propagat* 
them,  he  ought  alfo  to  feel  an  obligation  to  renounce  the  flation  which  be 
hoId» :  For  he  violates  facred  engagements,  and  betrays  a  moft  degiading 
ioconfiflcncy  of  chara6ter,  if,  either  directly  or  indiredlly,  h^  attack  the 
received  Creed  of  that  Church  of  which  lie  is  a  minifler;  and  if  from  the 
pulpit,  where  he  was  placed  to  defend  the  prefent  truth,  he  inflil  into  the 
minds  of  the  people  divers  and  flrange  dodrines,  againd  which  it  was  the 
purpofe  of  the  Confeflion  of  Faith  to  guard  them.'*  (Pp.  345,  Sia.) 

The  following  paffagc  from  feflion  5th,  **  On  the  choice  of  the 
fubjcflts  of  preaching,"  is  extremely  fcnfible ;  and  (hews,  with  great 
clearnefsy  the  egregious  folly  of  the  diftin^iion  between  Ugml  and  nnm- 
l^lical  pnaching. 

"  Thecounfels  which  I  offer,  with  rMird  to  the  choice  of  the  fubjedsof 
preaching*  are  very  fliort  and  general ;  ^ecaufe  it  appears  to  me  that  theie 
IS  a  fitnefs  in  difcourfing  occafionaliy  upon  all  the  dit^erent  kinds  of  fubjeds 
-which  the  Bible  fuggetts;  and  that  the  variety  to  be  found  there  is  one  of 
the  means  by  which  that  divine  book  is  admirably  calculated  to  promote  the 
great  ends  ror  which  it  was  given.     The  peculiar  dodrincsof  Chri(lianitj|. 
tne  precepts,  the  examples,  the  remarks  upon  the  condu6l  of  life,  the  hif- 
torics,  the  parables — ^all  thefe  parts  of  Scripture  may  be  brought  fiirward 
-with  much  edification,  provided  the  purpoles  of  preaching  be  always  kept 
in  view.     It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the  preaching  of  the  Word  is 
one  of  the  means  which  the  Spirit  of  God  employs  to  render  the  ioitnio     ; 
tions  and  the  motives  of  the  Gofpel  efFeclual  in  producing  that  charadlef 
without  which  men  cannot  be  faved.     The  nioft  doctrinal  fermon,  therefore, 
ou>;htto  point  towards  good  conduct;  and  the  mofl  praclicai  fermon oogbt 
to  have  fome  reference  to  the  do61rines  of  the  Gofpel.    To  dwell  mtrd; 
upon  the  truths  which  Jefus  revealed,  and  to  omit  a  full  and  clear  Itate- 
ment  of  their  practical  tendency,  is  to  forget  the  folemn  charge  which  PmI     i 
gives,  through  Titu«,  to  every  minifler  of  the  Gofpel.     '  This  is  aiattbfid     | 
fafini;,  and  thefe  things  I  will  that  thou  ci^nflantly  aiiirm,  that  they  which      | 
have  believed  in  God  be  careful  to  maintain  good  workb.'    To  deliver  from     * 
the  putpit  fuch  moral  elTays  as  tnay  be  found  in  the  writings  of  an  enlight- 
ened Heathen,  is  to  negleft  that  winning,  impreffive  manner  of  preachiif 
morality  which  is  to  be  learnt  [learned]  in  the  School  of  Chrifl.     Theflwl 
evangelical,  the  moli  ufeful,  and  the  mofl  acceptable  kind  of  preaching,  ii     | 
that  in  which  doctrine  and  pradicc  is  fkilfully  blended,   in  which  moralitf      I 
is  grounded  upon  faith,  and  the  native  influence  of  the  Revelation  of  Ood» 
in  cherifhing  the  virtue  of  all  who  r«c«ive  it,  is  iliufirated  and  applMPd."* 
P|i.  35 1—353.) 
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Our  lad  extraA  fiiall  confift-of  fome  obfervations  on  vifiting  the  fick^ 
of  wiiich  the  tendency  feems  to  be  rather  equivocaL 

**  In  performing  this  Humane  oflke,  you  have  to  beware  of  foflering  any 
of  thofe  Poptfh  ideas  which  Aill  lurk  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  people  of 
this  country ;  that  mmisters  kave  /^ncr  to  give  absBUtion ;  thai  iheir  prayer  has 
^kacf  VHtk  G^du  chxnge  his  cotmsets ;  and  that  deeh  ex/iressicms  tf  swrmu^  er  ex* 
trmrdmaiy  acts  tf  charity  nAm  a  dcathrhed,  are  sufficient  to  atone /or  fast  transgres^^ 
stmts.  The  fituation  of  the  fick  perfon  may  render  it  very  improper  to  roa* 
foQ  with  him  upon  thefe  points.  Bat  as  your  ordinary  doctrine  from  tho 
palpit  will  always,  I  trad,  prefent  thofe  (ound  views  of  religion  which  are^ 
the  mod  eifedual  prefervative  againft  fuch  errors,  fo  you  (bould  be  careful 
never  to  allow  any  expreilions  to  drop  from  yoo»  in  addreifing  the  fick,  or  in 
praying  with  bin),  which  feem  to  give  them  countenance.  For,  while  yoa 
minider  to  his  comfort,  you  may  do  eiP^ntial  harm  to  others,  by  appearing 
to  contradid  what  they  had  heard  in  your  difcourtes  from  the  pulpit  They 
will  either  reft  in  thofe  views  which  are  mod  Toothing  to  their  vices ;  or 
their  notions  of  religion  will  be  completely  unfettled ;  and  they  will  condder 
you  as  a  peifon  habitually  ading  a  part,  faying  upon  alloccafions  what  yoa 
find  mod  convenient  for  your  prefent  purpofe."  (Pp. -403,  404.) 

From  the  ample  extra£ls  which  we  have  given,  it  will  appear  that 
the  learned  Principars  flyleis  well  fuited  to  his  fubjeA,  being  equally 
dignified  and  grave.  We  add  that,  in  general j  it  is  fufficiently  cor* 
VM.  But  he  gives  us  feveral  words  ana  phrafes  which  are  not  En- 
gliih.  Thofe  troublefome  auxiliaries^a/Zand  will  are,  according  to 
the  common  cuftom  of  his  country,  frequently  confounded.  We 
have,  befides,  divi/sve  courfes^  p.  164:  znd  ta  try  (inftead  of  f^ /;ra- 
mine)  thofe  whom  the  learned  rrincipal  calls  <*  tntrants  to  the  mini- 
ftry.  Pp.  i8S>  189.  At  p.  224,  he  talks  of  Jifting  members  at  the 
bar :  and  at  p.  243,  of  the  General  Affembly's  tnterfofing  its  authority. 
To  thefe  inftances  we  may  add  ta  expt/cate  ferUtm^nts^t  p.  2$^  i  to 
transfti/e  a  languor  t9  a  work,  p.  362 ;  ornate^  for  omameuted  or  ele- 
gant^  rp.  367  and  371 ;  and  uUroneeus^  f 01  voluntary y_  p.  406. 

The  Appendix,  confiding  of  20  pages,  contains  (even  A£ls  of  Par- 
liament refpeding  the  Church  of  Scotland,  one  K8t  of  the  General 
Affcmbly  **  Againft  Simoniacal  Pradlices/'  and  a  **  Judgment  of  the, 
Court  of  Scflion  in  a  queftion  betwixt  the  Heritors  and  Kirk-Se(Gon  of 
Humbic." 


FUm:  Flams  !  or^  the  Lifi  and  Etrers  $/  mj  Urmk^  wtd  the  Jmmrs  tf 
my  Aunt  /  ff^ttb  lUuJIratiom  and  Oifcurities.  By  Mcffrs.  Tag, 
Rag,  and  Bobtail.  With  an  Illuminating  Index.  3  vols.  i8s, 
Murray.     1805. 

THAT  mankind  In  general  have  a  flrong  predtlefiion  for  the  mar- 
vellous,  is  an  observation  as  old  as  Ariftotle :  That  philofopl^r 
laya  in  hia  Poetic,  **  in  general  every  thing  that  is  wonderful  is  plea^ 
fiflg;  aa  a  proof  of  which,  whoever  relates' any  (%Ql  is  apt  to  add 
mething  mart clloua  to  gratify  tl>e  hearers."    It  is  curious  and  inte* 
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refting  to  trace  the  yarioas  objeAs  and  eflPeds  of  this  kind  of  human 
inflrtn^  in  man,  according  to  his  different  purfuits  and  attainments, 
lo  the  darker  ages  of  the  world,  fuperftition,  with  all  its  attcddant 
train  of  omens,  dreams,  and  apparitions,  afforded  an  ample  (ource  of 
prodieies  to  fatisfy  this  paffion;  but  a  more  enlightened  philoCopl^j, 
joined  to  that  fpirit  of  fcepticifm,  which  teaches  its  votaries  U^ 
doubt  of  every  thing  that  is  not  an  objed  of  fenfe,  rendered  this  kin^ 
of  wonder  oblolete,  at  leaft,  for  its  effe£ts  are  not  fo  entirely  eradica^ 
ted  as  is  frequently  fuppofcd.  A  very  ingenious  dramatic  critic  (M. 
Lefltne),  fpeiking  m  defence  of  the  preterilaturai  charaQers  in  Shafce- 
fpeare^  tragedies,  obferves  that  **  Nfany  individuals  are  c§mfnai 
tnat  there  are  no  apparitions,  a  great  itiahy  more  pretend  to  be  cpS^ 
vinced,  and  then  harangue  on  the  fubje^',  a^n4  give  and  fupport  t^ 
faihionaSle  jdo£trine^  but  the  multitude  (for  ^hom  the  firft  diama^f 
poet  principally  compofes)  arc  filent :  t^py  s^re  indifferent  on  tbe  y^ 

IeiSl,  they  fometimes  take  one  fide,  fnd  (bmetimes  the  other;  tk^ 
augh  at  ghofts  in  broad  day-light,  and  liften  with  trembling  avidity 
at  night  to  the  terrible  (lories  they  are  told  of  them."  Perhaps  thu 
account  of  German  credulity  would  have  better  fuited  this  cpunttja 
century  ago  than  at  prefent^  but  even  zX  this  time  thejpe  arc  moif 
people  in  England  who  will  feel  the  truth  oi  it  than  will  own  it. 

Natural  philofQp];iy,  however,  has  feized  t^ie  ground  that  fuperfti* 
tion  has  abandoned,  and  phydcal  has  fuccceded  the  metaphyfical  wo^ 
der.     TKe  various  properties  of  matter,  (he  natural  miracles  reveaU 
by  tbe  telefcope  and  microicope,  the  wond'iprfuf  operations  of  chymir* 
try  and  ele£lricUy  attradl  the  curioRt^Yo  forcibly,  that  they  fupplied. 
ifor  a  time,  tbc  place  of  ghofts,  witches,  ap(i  fairies :  but  they  had 
not  the  f^me  means  of  retaining  theiir  hold  on  the  imagination.     Su* 
pernaturaTwondafs  being  a) ways  ctoathed  with  dpubt,  myfiery  elutdcd 
invelligatioA,  and  wereconftant  bbJe£U  of  jfurprii^^  but  inye^gaiiolk' 
and  experiment  form  the  fpul  of  natural  biftory^  and  once  inveffigiroi' 
they  lofc  the  profpeS  of  being  marKellous.     Moderh  ingenuity,'  how* 
ever,  has  fuggefted  the  qieans  of  fading  new  lources  of  wonder,  and 
has  added  to  natural  philorophy  fome  fanciful  appendages,  that  being 
equally  remote  from  inveftigation  with  ghofts  and  witches,  are  cquaBy 
calculated  to  imprefs  the  imagination  with  fiirprife.      As  fuperftition 
may  be  called  the  marvellous  of  mctaphyfics,  fo  the  wild  reveries  rf 
fome  modern  fciolifts  in  natural  philofophy,  may  b«  termed  the  fiipcr* 
fticion  of  phyfic^. 

^  As  the  beft  weapon  that  can  be  oppofed  to  fuch  theorifts  is  ridicule, 
we  took  up  the  little  volumes  before  us  with  (Irongexpedation  of  find- 
ing  much  to  praife ;  and  that  expedtation  was  encreafed,  when  we 
found  the  author  had  followed  in  fome  degree  the  plan  adopted  by  Pope| 
Swif^,  and  Arbuthnot,  to  ridicule  the  Tciolifts  of  the  laft  cmtmy, 
but  in  reading  the  work  #e  Were  miferably  difappointed  at  the  wtetdh- 
ed  execution  of  what  appeared  to  its  a  very  good  dcflgn,  and  wc  have 
lerionsly  to  hment  that  a  ground  which  might  have  been  fi>  fucceft- 
fulljr  cultivated  by  genius,  is  thus  ^previoufly  occupied  by  duHoefii* 
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There  is  only  one  merit  the  book  poflefleSy  many  of  thofe  wander- 
ings of  the  diftenipered  imagination  of  philofophers,  Which  they  chufe 
td  call  bypothefesy  are  quota!  inihe  liotes,  and  fuim of  thera  we  Ihill 
cite  fur  the  aarafemcnt^of  our  readers ;  to  cite  much  of  the  work  itfclf 
will  be  impoffible,'  ai  the  only  attempts  the  author  makes  to  awake 
from  the  torpor  of  dullnefs,  are  occalional  fallies  of  indecency  and 
impiety. 

To  begin,  however,  with  what  is  mod  pleafant,  with  apprabatipn 
and  not  cen Aire,  we  auote  with  fatts&dioa  the  following  exttadl  frofai 
Btihop  Watfon's  Preface  to  his  Chemioil  EiTays. 

''It  is  the  obfervation  of  ain  atrute  Writer,  that  **  th«  pfefeni  mode  of 
fendiJig  our  jMMf  mem  into  Framce  and  lialy,  tends  only  to  nil  Greaf  Britain 

with  DABLCKS  m  VIRTU,    PRBTBIT DKHsin   TASTS,    SCIOLISTS  in    LITB- 

lATUREj  and  iNfiDEts  in  ieligjon.'* 

If  the  difconttnuance  of  this  mode  (hall  at  all  lefTeit  th^  conf^qtlSnc^s 
derived  from  it  by  our  y<fun^  men  of  rank,  fonie  irf vintage'  will 
arife  to  this  country  from  the  revolutions  oh  xMe  continent  ot  Europe. 
This  pailage  alfo  from  the  work  it(eJl  meets  our  approbation. 

^ «  Butrfo — was  ai  caMle-faifielfcr,  dnd  th^Hight  ttf  dfcfbVve  #ell  of  htscomi*  • 
try  by  giving  them  more  &t  than  lean.  Has  he  not  be^n  ha:rdly  ufed  fbr 
laiiin^  meat  to  balf-a-crown  ipound-^when  everj^  pound  of  fle(h,  perhaps, 
flood  him  in  a  pound  in  good  money  ?  One  of  bis  barrel-Ibaped  monfiers 
devoured  ibur  times  as  roucd  as  any  natural  osc ;  and  looked  ipuch  better  in 
ibe  windovv  of  a  phrint-fhon,  exliibited  as  a  prize  ox,  than  in  Sraithfieid, 
wBcre  it  was'  not  confidered  as  fit  to  be  eaten  by  Cbrillian  j^ople." 

We  have  neither  fpace  nor  inclination  bene  to  enter  into  an  invefti* 

Etion  of  the  fpeculative  and  opulent  agriculturifis  of  the  prefent  day, 
t  it  oniftbe  obVious  to  comPmon  fenfe,  that  the  only  rational  obje<3 
of  agriculture  improvement  is  to  produce  the  largeft  quantity  of  con^ 
fvmablc  prpvifions,  and  at  the  cheapeft  rate,  an  obje£k  to  which  tht 
ekperimental  hufbandry  of  the  prefent  day  feems  diametrically 
€ppofit6. 

Lavater,  whofe  writings  of  phyliognomy  have  made  fo  much  noife 
lately,  baa  carried  the  fame  idea  in  the  hand-writing. 

•?  Lava'ter  has  no  doub't,  tb4t  Aand-w kiting  is  founded  on  the  real 
mixeace  of  moral  cfundcter :  ihii  the  Jireseni  Jis/9sitt9n  of  mind  has  an  infia- 
ence  on  the  witin^,  and  that  a  man  firms  his  Utters  very  diflRftrently  whea 
tregfting  a  Msa^eedbU  fabjed,  and  amuHng  himfclf  with  an  agreMle  cor- 
refpondence.     He  has  made  the  following  nice  diftindions  in  haod«writin(. 

The  Auhtance  and  body  of  the  letten. 

ThfiiTfitTH  and  their  manner  of  rounding. 

Their  /uighth  and  kngtL 

Thett/ositim. 

Their  cvmectian. 

The  inttrval  which  feparates  them. 

The  interval  between  the  lines. 

Whether  thafe  laft  are  straight  or  awrf^ 
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The/Mnvi/  of  the  writbg. 
lU  Ugktmss  or  ieaviMcss* 

Perhaps  there  may  be  more  probability  in  this  hypothefis  than  that 
formed  on  the  countenance,  as  the  operations  of  the  hand  will  be  more 
likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  temper  of  the  mind  thanthefeature  of  dit 
face,  but  they  are  both  liable  to  be  fo  eflentially  affeded  by  accidental 
circumfiEances,  that  it  is  impofllble  that  any  thing  like  a  rational  fyflem 
can  be  founded  on  either. 

£xtrading  again  from  the  notes,  perhaps  credulity  itfclf  coali 
hardly  think  what  follows  could,  at  the  clofe  of  the  eighteenth  cea* 
tury,  come  from  any  other  pen  than  that  of  a  maniac. 

*'  In  the  19th  century  (fays  Dr.  Girtannbr)  (he  tranfmatation  of  bm- 
talswillbe  generally  known  and  praclifed.  Every  chemist,  every  ai- 
TiST,  will  make  gold;  kitchen  utemib  will  be  of  silver,  and  evca 
GOLD— -which  will  contribute  more  than  any  tbin^  elfe  to /irolmg  l^e^  po^ 
ibned  at  prefent  by  the  oxyds  oF  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  which  we  daulj 
fwallow  with  our  food.  There  will  then  be  no  other  riches  than  uanrd 
riches \  the  prodadions  of  the  foil;  artificial  riches,  fuch  as  gold,  iilver,  god 
paper  money,  will  vanifh  in  the  hands  of  tho(e  who  have  accuomlatRl 
them.  fThat  a  revobttioM  in  soeittyl  Every  enliriitened  chemiil  will  agree 
with  me^  that  this  revolution  is  not  only  probable,  hut  at  n»  great  distmaceJ!! 

Phil. Mag.  VolVJ,p.S5S. 

The  nineteenth  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  expofure  of  the  betrid 
cruelties  infliAed  on  animals  for  the  purpofe  of  experiments  in  ia« 
tural  philofophy  ;  the  examples  are  fuch  as  would  (hock  many  of  our 
readers.  When  in  the  prefent  fydem  of  education  an  early  impreffion 
is  made  on  the  young  mind  of  the  duty  of  mercy  to  animals :  when  tUs 
duty  is  in  fome  cafes  enforced  by  our  jurifprudence,  what  muft  be 
our  opinion  of  the  diabolical  pradice  of  putting  animals  to  the  mot 
excruciating  torture,  merelv  to  gratify  the  wanton  curioftty  of  a  fe« 
idle  fciolifts.  Whatever  diflike  we  have  to  the  general  coo^plexioa  : 
of  the  work,  we  muft  give  our  praife,  even  to  an  attempt  to  emphf 
the  arms  of  ridicule  againft  fuch  violators  of  humanity ;  and  haie* 
only  to  lament  that  the  weapon  had-  not  been  of  a  better  temper  aod 
a  fharper  edge. 

To  make  amends  however  for  this  cruelty  to  animals,  our  mo- 
dern naturalifts  have  an  ample  fhare  of  fentimental  feeling  for  the, 
vegetable  world:  of  proofs  of  this  we  can  give  anextrad,  with-, 
out  fearing  to  excite  any  fenfation  in  our  readers  but  that  of  xi* 
fibility.  '  .  -        , 

"  Mr.  C,  WHTTBobferves,  thatthereis  no /iW/tothe  refearches  ofaoo* 
dern  .philofophy.     We  find  the  following  curious  morfel  in  a  treatife  on  Ike  i 
Maladies  rf  ElmSf  read  at  the  late  Inditute  at  Paris. 

"  It  is  a  long  time  fince  the  Abbe  Roger  Schabol  has  fhewn  the  reJfesB- 
blances  which  iubfifl  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  oeconomy,  and  the 
fimilitude  both  of  the  maladies  and  remedies,  particularly  in  smr^iralcmo. 
We  may  apply  this  theory  to  all  the  maladies  which  arife  irom  ctiscMtfon- 
jAiradm  attd  ivta^riUsted  circuhuion .' 
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.^  Trss«  ^leaamated,  ihty  have  their yW,  their  en/§j^ims,  ihfikgruf^ 
their  Acal/k,  their  ilJwfjs,  their  watckifig,  their  sleefi,  their  fmanatimj,  their 
^Asor^ms,  their  infancy,  their  grovjtk,  ihtir/v^^r/y,  their  vrtfni^^,  and  their 
/bur. 

"  The  man  who  does  not  find  in  animals  tovnger  brothxrs,  and  in 
/ilants  COUSINS,  more  or  lets  removed,  is  unacquainted  with  his  awn  nature, 
asd  is  devoid  of  the  elements  of  mwality'* 

White  en  the  GraAaiiemin  Man,  p.  6. 
"The  readers  of  the  Botanic  Garden  may,  perhaps,  have  luppofed 
that  in  the  tales  <i^  the  loves  of  the  plants,  the  author  intended  only  toaoi- 
mate  thelheory  of  Linnseu^  by  a  beautiful  ficiiun.  But  they  have  miftaketi 
hit  parpofe,  and  his  botanical  creed,  who  have  thus  conceived  of  them. 
He  was  never  in  his  life  more  in  earnef)  than  in  afcnbing  to  vegetables 
the  sensatitMs,  the  affections,  the  Jiassions,  and  even  the  designs  of  what  we 
Ordinary  mortals  believe  animals  alone  to  be  capable.  It  was  one  of  his  fa*, 
vou rile  opinions,  that  plants  are  truly  animals!  This,  in  his  Fhytilogia^ 
he  Hrenuoully  laboi^rs  to  illultrate,  and  to  prove.'' 

P^7.A//2j.Vol.VI.  p,17S. 

"  This  is  Tery  probably  true — Dr.  Darwin  meant  more  than  meets  th« 
vulgar  ear,  when  he  fung  that  man  has 

'  His  brother  bmmets  and  hX%  sister  worms/ 

^  ''  i  bdieve  he  felt  a  great  deal  for  his  vtietailes ;  and  for  his  sm,  and  ibr 
9Sky\&  friends  I — He  alferts  in  his  TemfiU  e^ Nature,  that  this  world  it  no- 
thing but  ti'slat/ghter  house,  moik  piteouiiy  he  whines  for  the  tender  grass  and 
the  emhtytmseed,  which  langninary  lambs  and  doves  devwrP* 

Dr.  Darwin's  feelings  for  his  fon  have  been  eomplftcly  expreffcdby 
his  fair  biographer,  and  which  all  her  fubfequent  attempts  to  explain 
away  only  tend  to  confirm. 

What  words  are  equal  to  cxprefs  the  ccnfure  due  to  the  writer  of' 
fttch  a  paflTage  as  this :  if  ftich  be  their  tfftrd«  on  female  manners  and 
female  delicacy,  the  fine  arts  are  the  coiruptors^  and  not  the  orna* ' 
ments  of  poliihed  fociery. 

:  "  Let  our  travelhd  ladies  who  hare  walked  widout  harm  with  gentlemen 
through  every  mufeum  in  Europe,  and  beheld  ail  that  Grecian  art,  even 
^ohen /liftjful,  could  fliew,  teach  their  countrymen  that  true  modefly  difdains* 
not  to  examine,  with  a  iieady  e>e,  the  maiculine  parts  of  the  antique  statues,' 
confclous  that  they  are  as  t  haficly  repretented  as  thole  of  children  by  thj» 
hand  of  nature,  which  Innocence  may,  and  does  daily,  behold  unbluliiing; 
which,  when  mutilated,  or  clumsily  concealed,  (liews  a  nartuw  mind/*' 

George  Cum u ek l an d's  Thoughts  on  Outline,  Ue,  p* 44. 

To  the  objcAions  we  have  already  made  as  to  the  execution  of  this 
work,  we  have  one  to  add  of  a  mere  ferious  import ;  wc  mean  the 
want  of  diflindion  in  the  author's  cenfurc,  and  involving  naircs  of 
Juft  and  deferved  celebrity  in  the  fame  ridicule  with  thole  of  foolifli 
and  impudent  pretenders  to  fcience,  whofe  only  rrerit  lies  in  im- 
pudent afTertion  and  extravagant  paradox:  bcfides  the  immorality, 
anti  the  malice  of  this,  it  frulirates  the  whole  intent  of  the  uoik, 
and  converts  fatiie  into  the  higheil  drain  of  panegyric  ;  (or  what  can 
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be  higher  prafe  to  fuch  ephemeral  dreamers  than  to  fee  thenilcSfek 
named  with  fuch  perfons  as  Dr.  Het fchell  and  his  fifter,  and  Sir  Jo- 
feph  Banks. 

Sirmons*  By  William  Laurence  Brown,  D.  D.  Principal  of  Marif. 
chaU  College  and  Univerfity  :  ProfefTor  of  Divinity  and  Minifter 
of  Grey- Friars  Church,  Aberdeen :  one  of  his  Majelly's  Chaplains 
in  ordinary,  in  Scotland ;  and  Member  of  the  provincial  Societies 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Utrecht  and  Holland.  Svo.  Pp.  491. 
'  Conftable  and  White,  Edinburgh  %  London,  Longman  and  Ca 
1804. 

DR  Brown  is  one  of  the  many  thoufands  whom  that  dreadfid 
convuliion,  the  French  RevoTution  overwhelmed  in  its  deftruc- 
tive  progrefs.  He  was  mintftcr'^of  the  Engliih  Church  in  Utrecht, 
when  the  French  took  pofTeflion  of  Holland ;  he  was  compelled  to  give 
np  his  means  of  fubfiftence,  to  abandon  his  little  floclr,  and  feek  an 
afylum  in  Britain.  Before  his  expulfion  took  place,  we  believe  that 
he  had  been  of  ufe  to  the  government  of  this  countrv,  and,  as  there 
was  no  profpeft  of  his  re-eftablifliment  at  Utrecht,  his  fervices  were 
rewarded  by  placing  him  at  the  head  of  Marifchall  College,  in 
Aberdeen.  He  is  already  known  to  the  public  by  two  ingenioin 
ciTays,  on  the  folly  of  fcepticifm,  and  on  the  natural  equality  of  man, 
on  his  rights,  and  his  duties.  He  has  likewife  written  a  poem  on 
ienfibility,  which  we  have  never  feen. 
^  The  fermons,  now  before  us,  will  not  diminifh  the  literary  reputa* 
^on  which  Dr.  B.  had  already  acquired.  In  them  he  appears  to  be 
the  true  interpreter  of  that  fcripture  which  is  our  guide  unto  falvation : 
with  platnnefs,  vet  with  elegance,  with  fervour,^idiout  wild  enthufiafm 
belays  before  Chriftians  the  dodrines  of  the  gofpel,  and  exhorts  them 
to  be  guided  by  its  precepts. 

The  volume  confifts  of  eighteen  fermons,  the  fubjefbs  of  which  mt 
ftall  lay  before  our  readers,  i.  On  the  Duty  and  Charaderof  t 
Cnrifiian  Preacher :  preached  on  the  writer's  admiflion  to  the  Weft 
Churcbi  Aberdeen.  2.  On  the  Love  of  God.  3.  On  the  Joy^and 
Feace  of  Believing  and  Pradising  the  Gofpel.  4.  On  the  Nature,  the 
Caufes  and  the  £&£ls  of  Indifference  with  regard  to  Religion.  5.  On 
the  Folly  of  Procrafti  nation  with  regard  to  the  concerns  of  Religion.  6. 
Pn  the  Vanity  of  Religion  unlefs  confidered  as  the  chief  G^od,  and 
accompanied  with  Zeal  and  Perfeverance.  7.  On  the  Nature,  the 
£iFeds,  and  the  Rewards  of  Conftancy  and  Perfeverance  in  Religim. 
f.  On  the  Progreffive  Nature  of  Religion  in  the  Soul.  9.  On 
the  Specific  Qualities  of  Prudence  and  Simplicity  of  Charader.  10,  On 
the  union  of  Prudence  and  Simplicity  of  Charad^er.  11.  On  the 
Sdotives  to  CuUivaie  Prudence  ^nd  Simplicity  of  Ch^iraAer.  12.  On 
the  Happinefs  ef  a  Mind,  open  to  Convi6)ioii  of  Truth,  and  attached  to 
Duty.  13.  On  the  Temptations  and  Dangers  of  Opulence  and 
f^UlJc^  Station.    14,    On  t^^  Temptations  of  Poverty;   on  the 
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HJCppifiefs  of  the  mitldte  Conditions  of  Life ;  with  inferences  from 
the  whok^  Sobjtd.  15.  On  Pride.  16.  On  the  Grounds  of  Pride. 
17.  On  Himnity.  18.  On  the  unfailing  Nature  of  Charity,  as  a 
Kfotive  to  cultivate  it :  preachtd  Auguft,  1798,  behoof  of  a  Society^ 
inftttuted  for  ttie  R^liel  of  the  Sick  Poor,  and  entitled  the  Shi  A£vi*s 
Fritnd, 

It  will  be  perceived  that  thefe  fubj'^as  embrace  a  wide  range  of 
duty  ;  and  touch  either  dire£ily,  or  indiredilv  on  what  it  chiefly  coii-^ 
ctfk-ns  a  Chrifiian  to  know  and  co  praftife.  in  thefe  fermonst  as  in  all 
httman  prodadionS)  there  are  inequalities:  but  they  appear  to  us  to 
bCy  upon  the  wholcy  the  productions  of  a  found  head,  a  warm  heart, 
and  a  truly  Chriftian  temper  of  mind ;  to  which  may  be  added  no 
inconfiderable  decree  of  tafte  atid  literary  acquirement.  We  fubjoin 
a  'few  extraJH,  from  which  otir  riders  may  judge  fo^  themfelves. 
"Wc  do  not  give  them  as  the  beft  fpecimens,  that  might  have  been 
produced,  but  as  fair  rcftimonials  of  the  talents  of  the  author. 

in  Sermon  IV.  **On  the  Nature,  the  Caufes,  and  the  Effe£b  of 
Indiffertnayfiih  regard  to  Religion,*"  we  have  the  following  fenfible 
acute  difcrimination  between  indifference  and  moderation. 

**  I  (hall  confidelr  the  peculiar  and  fpecilic  nature  of  lukewarronefs  and 
Indifference  in  religion.  Now^  in  inveftigating;  the  appropriate  qualities 
of  objedSf  it  \i  of  great  importance  to  difcriminate  them  from  others  to 
which  they  bear  fome  refemblance.  in  the  prefent  cafe,  this  is  mofe  to  be 
attended  to,  that  there  ^re  both  virtues  and  vices  with  which  religious 
indiflcrence  isi  from  aiffinity,  apt  to  be  confounded,  according  to  the  light 
in  which  it  is  vie#ed. 

'<We  muft,  in  the  firft  place  diftinguifli  it  fmm  pioderati^n,  whoib 
difguife  it  often  alTumes,  and  impofe^  thereby,  ndt  only  pn  beholders, 
but  the  perfon  himfclf  who  is  under  its  influnce.  Maderat'im  is  that 
quality  and  habit  of  foul  which  maiptains  due  order,  proportion,  and 
iirength,  among  all  our  adive  principles  and  powers,  relbraining  them  from 
excefs,  direding'them  to  their  proper  objeds,  and  affigning,  to  each  of  thefe, 
its  real  value,  and  the  juft  degree  of  defirc  and  exertion  with  which  it  ought 
to  be  pUrfned.  Moderation,  therefore,  indu.es  us  to  be  indifferent,  with 
regard  to  indtflferent  miltters  $  but  Requires  zeal  in  relation  to  thofe  c^  folid 
and  exteniive  import.  On  this  very  groand  the  fconuft  who  ridicules 
facred  things,  and  the  wcked  and  u*»g$dlji  are^  in  fciipture,  repreiented  as 
fynonimotts. — Luketuarmnefs  deflroys  the  eflential  ditferences  of  obje£^s« 
redoees  importance  to  insignificance,  magnitude  to  Imallnefs,  dignity  to 
abjedion,  excludes  both  averfi  n  and  afttachment,  and  neithar  roufes  to 
oppofition,  nor  animates  to  defence.      Muderat'um,  julily  difcrioiinating 


*  Abput  the  middle'of  the  lad  century  a  little  volume  containing  much 
valuable  matter,  was  publifhed  on  this  fubje^,  by  Dr.  Squire,  who  was 
clerk  of  the  clofet  to  the  late  Prince  of  Wales,  father  to  Ins  prefent 
Majtffiy.  tTu  title  is  "  Indifference  for  religion  inexcufable^ora  ferrous, 
impartial,  and  pradipat  Review  of  the  certainty,  importance^  and  harmony 
of  religion  both  oaitora)  and  retcaled.'*    Ret. 

between 
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between  one  article  of  faith,  one  mode  of  woHbip^  ooe  doifi  and  another, 
— not  only  permits^  but  powerfully  prompts  the  afie6UoDs  to  operate  with 
that  lively  vigour  which  their  .plroper  objaAs  art  calculated  to  excite. 
lidiffcrence^  confidehog  all  religious  concerns  as  deferring  le(s  atteoticn  than 
a  due  fenfe  of  their  value  will  neceflarily  produce,  difFufesa  torpid  taoguor 
over  the  heart,  and  kills  every  feed  and  fpring  of  devotion.  ModcraiioH  is 
chiefly  difcoverod  in  candidly  interpreting  motives  of  oondnd,  where 
appearances  are  unfavourable,  and  in  mercifully  foraiving  faults,  without 
cither  loofening  the  force  of  obligationi  or  countenanang  laxity  of  principle. 
Indifference  is  little  concerned  about  principles  or  duties,  fpeaks  coldly  of 
both  in  the  abfh-aft,  and  is  neither  anxious  for  the  maintenance,  nor 
affe6^ed  by  the  fubveriion  oi  the  former ;  neither  indignant  at  the  violatioQ, 
nor  pleafed  with  the  obfervance  of  the  latter.  The  modsraie  Chiidian 
entertains  fomerefped  for  well-meaning, though  mifinformed  piety,  becaufe 
the  difpofition  itfelf  is  amiable,  in  whateverform  it  appear.  The  lukewarm, 
having  little  or  no  regard  for  piety  at  all,  is  ready  to  treat  it  with  feverity 
or  deriiion,  whenever  it  is  erroneoufly  direded.  If  it  be  tindured  with 
enthuiiafm,  he  reprefents  i^as  inflammatory  violence.  If  it  lean  to  fuperdi* 
tion,  he  regards  it  as  deliberate  hypocorily.  This  fevere  or  contemptuous 
treatmtnt  of  en  log  piety,  is  one  principal .  feature  of  indifftrence,  as 
diflinguiflied  from  moderation, 

"  In  fad,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  effence  and  vital  fpirit  of  religion,  the  term 
moderation  is  utterly  inapplicable.  What  is  religion,  properly  underflood? 
"What  is  genuine  piety  ?  Is  it  not  that  principle  which  thould  reign  fopenor 
to  every  other,  and  govern  all  our  thoughts,  our  aife<Sions,  and  anions  ? 
To  f  ty  that  this  (hould  be  moderate^  is  to  fay,  that  it  fliall  be  under  the 
contral  of  fome  higher  power,  that  it  fliould  be  deflitute  of  tnergy  and 
comprehenfion ;  is  to  fay,  that  we  fliould  be  utoderafefy  pious,  mcderateiy 
benevolent,  moderately  temperate  $  is  to  reduce  each  of  thefe  branches  of 
virtue  below  its  proper  tone.  Our  Saviour  has  .commanded  us  /«  loz^ttb^ 
Lord  OUT  God  wtb  all  our  heart,  ami  all  ourfaul^  a*id  all  §ur  mind,  attd  aL  cur 
firtngib,  and  our  neighbours  as  ourfel'ves.  The  at)oflle  declares,  that  pur^  re- 
ligion and  undffiled  be/ofe  Gfid,  and  the  Father,  is  this,  to  vifit  the  fatbethfs 
And  the  widows  in  their  afflidi'in,  and  to  keep  himfe  if  unf potted  from  the  VMrld, 
Tofuch  difpofitidhs,  to  iSch  virtues,  can  any  limitations  be  fixed  f  All  the 
more  elevated  affedions,  all  the  virtuous  habits  of  the  foul  admit  and  require 
eontioual  progrexs,  which,  begun  on  earth,  fliall  be  perfeded  in  heaven. 
The  path  a}'  thejuji  is  as  the  ^inirg  light,  ivhicb  Jbineth  mere  and  more  unto  the 
fe^fetl  day.  Religion  is,  in  tine,  that  power,  that  energy,  thai  fpirit,  which 
ipuft  over- rule  and  moderate  tvcry  other  principle,  but  can  never  be  le- 
Anined  itfelf,  becaufe  comprehending  and  purfuingall  that  is  virtuousand 
excellent,  it  may  he  defective,  but  can  never  run  to  excef$.  It  difdains 
coniradtion.  It  is  weakeii<:d  by  confinement.  It  degenerates,  if  it  dues 
not  extend.  In  the  flrong  and  beautiful  language  of  prophecy,  it  coo- 
Jiantly  rene^ui  its  Jirength  \  tt  mounts  up  with  nvirrgs  »f  eagles  j  it  runs  and  is 
not  ixcary  \  it  walkeih  and  is  uoi/aint.  Moderation,  therefore,  in  religious 
matierft  can  ijgnify  only  that  the  (irfl  and  higheft  place  being  allotted  to 
pure  and  enlightened  piety,  articles  of  faith,  modes  of  worfhip,  and  rules 
of  pratStice,  which  belong  not  to  its  eflence,  are  not  invefled  with  the  impor- 
tance of  fundamental  points,  and  that  even  eflential  religion  itfelf  is  not 
Djaiiuained  and  dcfe;.ded  by  means  incoofiflent  with  its  nature  and  its  end, 
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hf  intoUereot  zeal,  and  perfecuting  Yioleiice.  If  this  be  the  toe  eharader 
of  relieioas  moderatioo,  how  abfurdt/  I«  iadiffcrence  confounded  wicb  it», 
or  exhibited  in  its  guife  ! 

We  do  not,  however,  give  this  as  the  whole  of  what  the  author  has 
latd  on  this  part  of  his  fubjcA:  he  has  confidered  it  in  other  points  of 
view ;  but  our  limits  forbade  us  to  purfue  him  farther ;  the  whole  fer- 
mon  is  highly  worthy  of  perufal. 

In  Sermon  XI.  *'  On  the  motives  to  cultivate  Prudence,  and  Sim- 
plicity of  Charadler*'  after  having  (hewn  the  bad  confequences  which 
arife  from  the  wai)t  of  thefe  virtues  in  private  life,  he  thus  paints  the 
ftill  m^jre  fatal  effeds  which  oppofite  principles  have,  when  they  a& 
00  fociety  at  large. 

**  If,  from  the  circle  o^  private  life,  you  turn  your  eyes  to  the  g^eat 
theatre  of  the  world,  you  behold  ibll  roort  direful  features  exhibited  by 
weaknefs  of  judgment  and  by  corruption  of  heart.     In  contentions  for 
power,  in  theextenfion  of  ambitiou«i  purfuits,  in  the  fupport  of  tyrannical 
dbminion,  in  dark  confpiracies  to  overturn  governments  regularly  e(labliihed, 
and  wifely  admiiiiftered,  whnt  wild  and  exrravagant  fchemes  have  often 
been  devifed  !  what  dreadful  crimes  have  been  committed  !  what  widely- 
spreading  calamities  produced! — Where  every  aftion  was  big  with  import- 
ance to  human  happinefs,  the  moft  profligate  indif^erenc  lo  it  has  been  ma- 
nifefled.     Where  the  greated  ciraimfpefiion,  pradcnce,  difcernment,  and 
moderation  were  required,  the  rooft  precipitate  rafbnefs  has,  frequently, 
been  difplayed.     That  a  fpirit  of  fadion  is  the  moll  pernicious  to  the  com- 
tnon  welfare,  which  involves  that  of  every  member  of  fociety,   is  nnirer- 
fally  ackiiowledged  in  theory,   but,  in   pradice,    is  generally  neglected. 
The  love  of  country  and  of  public  gootl,  is  an  affe'iion  fo  noble,    and  lo 
firongly  incumbent  on  all  who  partake  the  benefits  of  civil  government,  that 
every  perfon  pretends  to  be,  in  fome  meafnre,  under  its  inSiience.     But,  in 
how  few  does  it  exift  in  its  native  purity !  How  many  alfiime  its  appearance 
as  a  cloak  to  the  malignant  defigns  of  a  fadi^'usor  turbulent,  a  dil.ontented 
or  vindi6iive  fpirit!    To  all  fuch  the  hatmhj/ne/s  of  the  dovi  is  unknown. 
Even  when  intention  is  pure,  with  regard  to  jwbLc  concerns,  the  want  of 
ibi  wifdom  of  ibe  ferpent  occafions  fuch  falfe  notions  of  common  intereft, 
that  the  enthufiaft,    who  ads   under   their  influence,   is  often   a  more 
dangerous,  becaufe  he  is  a  more  unmanageable,  member  of  fociety^  than 
the  man  who  feels  little  of  public  fpirit,  but  quietly  profecutes  his  own 
felfiih  emolument.     Political  theories,  contrary  to  experience,  but  embraced 
with  cnthufiafm,  purfued  with  violence,  and  maintained   with  obffinacy  5 
difappointed  views  of  gain  or  of  preferment ;  a  defire  of  humbling  otbeis 
more  virtuous  or  more  fortunate^  the  fa.fe  fhamc  of  acknowledging  an 
egregious  error ; — thefe,  and  fimilar  delufions  betray  manv  into  political 
extravagance  of  opinion  or  condu6^,  which  excites  aftonitl)ment  amo'^g  all 
who  are  free  from  the  unhappy  influence  of  thole  prejudice?  and  pafiions* 
The  perfons,  into  whofe  charader  this  extrvagance  enters,  will  often  ma- 
nifeil  difcrimination  and  good  fenfe  on  every  other  fubjed,  and  pradice 
juflice  and  humanity  where  party  .is  not  concerned.     But,  bring  them  on 
the  topic  that  roufes  their  paffions.  and,  like  all  madmen,   they  abandon 
every  rule  of  prudence,  and  every  didate  of  equity.     Had  they  cultivated 
tbe  wfdom  of  ibe  ferpent^  and  barmftjfnefi  of  (be  aovs,  could  they  have  fallen 
into  fuch  error^  or  have  be^n  guilty  of  fach  violation  of  all  principle? 

*'  Dircaing 
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"  DireAing  n<yw  yonr  view  to  the  fphcrc  of  religion,  obferve  whit  cal»- 
laitiesy  and  piirverfioAiof  all  thsit  is  facred,  have  rr Ailted  fVom  the  wani 
of  the  prioMuy  qualities  nnder  coniideration.  All  religioas  euthonafin 
prigi nates  in  an  orer-heated  imagination,  fet  loofe  from  the  control  of 
rea^,  and  trampling  on  every  diSate  of  common  fenfe.  Superftiti^n  of 
every  kind  is  the  child  of  ignorance,  has  been  nouridied  by  unmanly  terror^ 
and,  having  attained  maturity,  is  fupported  and  c  *nfirmed  by  a  long  train 
of  inlignificant  ceremoney.  Bigotry,  and  her  attendant  perfecntion,  fpring 
from  a  combination  of  fpirituat  pride,  prefumption,  and  a  total  difregard 
for  the  rights  of  confcience.  All  thefe  fpecies  of  falfe  and  perverted  reli- 
gion are  hodile  to  the  interefts  of  genuine  piety,  dangerous  to  focial  inter* 
coorfe,  and,  while  they  fofter  the  moft  degrading  notions  of  the  Supreme. 
Being,  alfo  vilifyMid  corrupt  the  rational  and  modern  nature  of  maq.  Add 
to  this,  the  difmal  catalogue  of  calamities,  which  ignorance  or  depravity 
has,  with  regard  to  religious  matters*  occailoned,  and  you  behold  the 
ilrongell  arguments  for  cultivating  Che  union  enjoined  in  the  fext.  See 
men  perverting  the  nobleft  gift  of  God,  even  divine  revelation, — railing  or 
fomenting  groundlefs,  yet  envenomed  animofitiss  and  firifes,— cov^ring^ 
with  the  mafk  of  the  bafeft  hypocrify,  their  own  execrable  palfiohs, — per- 
forming deeds  of  flagrant  injuftice,  or  of  atrocious  cruelty, — ^reading  defo- 
lation  and  mifery  among  mankind — ^thinking  they  did  God  gcodfcrwe  by 
perfecuting  and  torturing  their  brethren ;  fuppofing  they  offered  a  facrifice 
highly  acceptable  by  tormenting  themfelves, — rufliing  precipitately  into 
deftrttdion>— and  courting,  on  earth,  a  crown  of  martyrdom  which  they 
were  not  likely  to  obtain  in  heaven  !  Confider  all  this,  and  dy,  if  these  be 
not  abundant  reafon  to  regret  that  xtai  of  Co  many  well  meaning  perfons 
has  been,  and  ftill  is*  fo  little  according  io  kwowledge,  and  that  the  depravity 
of  fo  many  others,  ihould  have  dillorted  the  fair  face  of  religion  ?  ShaQ 
not  this  view  of  the  effeds  of  ignorance  of  divine  truth  make  ua  ammi  all 
things  but  loft ,  for  iht  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Chrift  Jefus  our  Lwdy  and 
pray  the  Father  •f  lights^  ^th  whom  is  no  %'ariabienefs,  neitberjbad&w  oftufnmg, 
to  endue  us  u/i/^  w  wifdom  thai  it  from  above  f  bhall  not  the  confideratiofi 
of  corruption,  prevailing  in  the  midfl  of  fo  much  religious  knowledge,  in- 
duce usearneflly  to  intreat  th^  Father  of fp'trits  to  enable  us  Xokeep  iwr  biaris 
with  alldiHgenu,  fince  out  of  them  are  the  iffuei.of  life  t 

*'See,  now,  on  the  other  hand,  many  ign«rantly  or  wickedly  confounding 
every  fpecies  of  religion  with  fuperilition,  or  bigotry,  hot  only  diCarding 
all  regard  for  divine  revelation,  rejeding  Chrift  as  an  impofior,  and  &tcing 
up  the  crude  imaginations  of  their  own  minds,  as  the  only  rule  of  life  | 
but  even  denying  the  providence,  the  attributes,  and  the  exinence  of  God, 
without  the  belief  of  which  human  fociety  cannot  be  maintained  !  Sed 
them,  in  proof  of  the  excellence  of  their  fvftem,  exhibiting  greater  folly 
than  the  raoft  abjrd  fuperftidon  ever  evince'.! ;  zeal  more  intemperate  than 
ever  charaderized  the  wildefl religious  fanatic,  or  the  fierceft  religioAt  bigotV 
and  more  atrocrious  cruelty,  than  the  annals  of  facred  perfecution  baVe  tir' 
corded  !  When  we  refled  on  this  circumftance,  ihall  wo  not  ini^l6re  God", 
with  the  utmofi  fervour,  to  eiiabliib  in  our  minds,  a  fleadv  adbervince  to 
the  gofpel,  to  prevert  our  being  corrupted  from  tbeftmflicity  that  is  m  Chtifi^ 
and  to  enable  us  to  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  we  are  cdlUd, 

We  do  not  approve  of  the  phrafe  "/tf^r^^/ perfecution,"  irithis  ex- 

tnflf^ 
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txwBt.  Perfecution,  properly  To  called,  can  never  be y^rrrJI.  Againft 
outrageous  or  infidious  enemies  Chriftiana  muft  adopt  meafures  of 
defence,  but  the  mild  fpirit  of  the  gofpel  admits  of  no  perfecution. 
The  Sec  of  Rome,  indeed,  ever  fince  it  rofe  to  conf^quetice  and  power,* 
lias  adopted,  and  enforced  a  perfecuting  principle  \  but  Chriftianity  has 
9P  lucb  principle,  and,  of  courfe,  pcrfecutioiD  cannot,  with  propriety, 
be  denominated yorr/i/.  ^ 

We  conclude  our  extrafis,  from  this  volume,  with  part  of  what 
the  author  has  faid  on  a  very  hackneyed  ful^£l,  the  advantage  poflefljpd 
by  the  middli  ranis  in  life.  It  is  a  difadrantage  tmder  which  all 
preachers  labour,  that  novelty  the  rain-bow  purfuit  of  all  mankind,  i^ 
beyond  their  power«  Their  fuhjciis  have  ever  been,  and  always  muit 
lie,  moft  intere^ing  to  the  human  race  :  they  have,  from  that  caufe, 
from  the  e^^rlieft  Hoies  excrcifcd  the  pens  of  innumerable  writers  of  the 
moft  tranfcf  ndent  abilities.  And  however  ^e  may  boaft  of  our  adva^nce- 
qient  inphyfics,  we  lather  fufpefl  that  the  powers  of  ratiocination  are 
upon  a  level  with  what  they  were  more  f  ban  a  thoufand  yearri  a«^o.  Lee 
^  not  tli^i^  ^  pripacher  be  defpifed  though  he  fpeaks  nothing  new,  if  he 
fpeak  h^^  to  your  uoderftAnding,  and  your  hearts.  And  if  he  pub- 
lifh  his  feroKms,  let  him  not  iheet  your  difapprobatton  if  he  treat  his 
fijbjed  as  a  man  of  talents;  though  he  may  tell  you  truths,  with 
which  you  were  previoufly  well  acquainted. 

Our  author  Jees  treat  his  fubjed  as  a  man  of  talents. 

*'  It  is  prober,  in  the  firft  place,  to  obferye  that  pure  and  unallayed  felici^ 
is  no  where  to  b^  found  upon  earth.  £very  fituation  of  life  is  iubjed  to 
the  common  lot  of  humanity,  a  lot  of  fufiering  a^  well  as  of  enjo/nient. 
£veiy  human  being  is  liable  to  error,  and  conVaminated  by  iin«  Whl  c^bis 
is  the  cafe,  h  ipplnefs  can  never  flow  from  its  pure^  fource.  In  eltlmating 
the  diffc^rent  conditions  of  life,  th.ereforc,  as  conne&ed  with  fruition,  the 
preference  muft  be  given  to  t)iat  which  is  expofed  to  the  fefrdd  and  moft 
iuppprtabie  evils,  and  admits  of  as  much 'felicity  as  is  compatible  with  the 
lltfte  of  man  in  this  world. 

"  If  ^e  fix  our  attention,  then,  on  corporeal  pleafures,  and  on  the  grate ^ 
ful  obje^s  of  fenfe,  we  ihall  find  that  ihe  piiddle  iiatton  of  life  poflefles 
thefe,  in  that  degree  which  both  produces  their  iiigbeft  relilb,  at)d  promifes 
their  continuance.  The  circle  of  tbefe  enjoyments  is  far  irom  being  larg^, 
and  a  moderate  fortune,  may  eaiily  c^mpaiii  the  whole  of  it.  £ven  feiifual 
pieafures  muft,  in  order  to  be  relilhed,  bp  prepared  by  adivity^  and  i  u 
terfperied  with  more  ferious  and  important  occupations.  Man,  eveo  iu  lils 
date  of  innocence,  was  not  deftin^  topafshis  days  in  indolence  and  iloth. 
but  required  by  God  to  dre/s  and  keep  the  garden  in  which  be  had  placed 
^im.  £den  adprd^d  its  variety  of  delicious  fruiti,  only  fo  the  Ihind  thac 
iii/ited,  by  culture  and  attention,  its  trees  to  bloflbm,  and  to  bear.  Happy 
emblem  of  that  condition  of  life,  which  is  moft  favourable  to  real  delight! 
In  this  middle  fphere,  where  neither  riches  preclude  exertion,  nor  poverty 
circumfcribes,  and  depreffes  it,  application  muft  ha  given  to  iJ)mc  ufcjul 
or  honourable  occupation,  which  requires  either  moderate  corpoa^al  exer- 
tion, or  the  eafy  cxercifeof  mental  faculties.  What  a  relilh  this  afTix-tis 
to  the  unavoidable  indulgence  of  fenir,  or  to  the  intervals  of  lecrcatioo. 

Hi 
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is  too  evident  to  ftaod  in  nted  of  iUuftration  or  prooC  WhRt  can  q>alence^ 
furniih^  that  may  not  be  enjoved  in  a  middling  (Uition>  in  an  equal;  if  oot^ 
in  a  higher  degree  ?  Is  it  the  luxurious  repaftj  where  appetite  fickens,  and 
dies  by  eaceffive  refinement  ?  Is  it  the  (bow,  and  the  pageant  which  ^itler^ 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  difguil  and  endave  ?  Is  it  the  multiplicity  of  con- 
ventence  which  enervates,  and  vainly  endeavours  to  fupply  the  want  or 
native  vigour  by  adventitious  aid  f  Thefe  are,  indeed^  denied  to'the  middle 
rank  of  life,  but,  with  th\s  denial  is  conne^ed  the  true  relifh  of  external 
enjoyment.  Is  it,  in  fine,  the  abundant  refource  for  the  indulgence  of 
cfaarityt  which  a  benevolent  heart  finds  in  an  opulent  fortune  ?  But,  before 
I  allow  that  the  advantage  is  real,  I  muft  know  that  the  charitable  heart  ia 
given  along  with  opulence. 

*'  If'  we  turn  to  gratifications  parely  meiital,'«*the  improvement  of  the 
underftanding, — the  ezercife  of  the  beft  aifc^oos  of  hftman  natttre,-*th« 
fweet  intercourfe  of  real  faendlhip, — the  delights  and  confolations  of  pore 
and  uncorruptcd  piety, — the  difcharge  of  every  fecial  and  civil  duty, — ta 
which  a  principal  part  of  happinefs  confifts, — we  ihall  acknowledge  that, 
the  middle  Nation  is  the  foil  bell  adapted  to  the  culture  and  perfedion  of 
every  quality  inteile6tual  or  moral.  The  means  of  inftru6bion  are  at  hand. 
Thefe  the  perfons,  placed  in  this  fphere,  are  commonly  impelled  to  im- 
prove  by  the  neceiiity  of  education,  in  order  to  their  acquiring  refpe^  and 
infiuence. — Luxury  or  oftentation  enfeebles  not  their  powers,  nor  does 
poverty  eRclude  the  cultivation  of  them.  Their  minds,  neither  contraded 
by' the  ignorance  peculiar  to  ignoble  ftation,  nor  diffipated  by  the  folly  of* 
falhionable  extravagance,  are  capable  of  the  largeft  compais  of  thought. 
All  the  fields  of  knowledge  lie  open  before  thera^  and  thefe  they  are  ffimu- 
l^^ted,  by  the  ilrongeft  motives,  to  explore,  as  their  capat-ities  and  inclina- 
tions may  lead  them.  Neither  tempted  by  that  pride,  which  fo  eafily  ipringa' 
vp  in  an  exalted  flate,  to  (h^ke  oHFall  fenft  of  dependence  on  God,  nor  ia- 
duced  to  view  him  through  that  gloomy  fky,  which  is  often  fpread  over 
penury,  they  are  prompted  to  cheriih  thcimpreffions  of  religion }  and  the 
knowledge  they  receive,  renders  them  deep  and  rational.  To  htm  who  is' 
not  too  rnuch  raifed  above,  nor  depreifed  too  muck  below  his  fellow^roen* 
all  the  focial  and  civil  virtues  amime  the  engaging  afpeft  of  reciprocal* 
duties  and  obligations.  Their  fulalment  being  neither  folicited  nor  coo-* 
fered  in  the  form  of  gratuity,  but  confidered  as  {he  juft  compenfation,  made 
for  common  advantages,  they  are  pradifed,  under  this  rational  notloUi' 
^Uh  greater  fidelity  tmd  promptitnde. 

t'Befides,  the  natural  affedions  are  not  fappreifed  in  the  middle  fphere, 
or  diverted  from  their  proper  courfe,  and  operate  their  falutary  tfkh%  on* 
domeHic  and  m  tre  general  intercourfe.  Accordingly,  the  greateft  portion* 
of  the  knowledge,  ability,  and  virtue,  which  exift  in  the  world,  will  be' 
found  in  this  llation  of  lii^.  In  almoft  every  department  of  civil  fociety, 
the  efficient  and  operative,  if  not  the  often fible  fervice,  is  performed  by 
thofe  who  hold  a  middle  rank  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  mean 
and  the  pre-eminently  exalted,  in  a  word,  this  (lation  is  free  from  the 
great  evils  and  inconvcoiencdB  o^*  either  of  the  extremes,  and  poflefiRw' 
every  fubftantial  adv  outage  which  opulence  can  afford.  1  cannnot  omit  to 
remark  a  (Irikiug  analogy,  obfervable  between  the  advantages  of  this  con-' 
dition,  and  (he  arrangement  of  material  nature.  It  is  not  the  fummitsof 
mountains,  or  the  deep  receifes  of  vallies,  that  are  the  moft  favourable  to 
the  various  productions  of  the  earth,  fubfervient  (o  the  ufe  cf  man.    Tbt' 
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former  arc  too  moch  cxpofed  to  the  tempeftuoas^r  freezing  blaft ;  the  latter, 
too  much  fecludcd  from  the  genial  rajs  of  the  fui,  to  admit  of  the  luxari- 
*anceof  regetation,  the  prodd6^ion  of  grain,  or  the  matarity  of  fruit.  It 
if  the  iatermediate  regions,  duly  expofed  to  the  fan's  foftering  influence, 
and  Oiehered  from  the  nipping  or  raraging  gale,  that  the  earth  poars  forth 
her  abundance,  while  culture  fully  improves  all  the  advantages  of  nature. 
In  like  manner,  the  middle  pofition  of  life  is  beft  adapted  to  the  produ6fcion 
nnd  improvement  of  the  beft  qualities  of  mind,  and  to  the  onjoxment  of 
as  much  happinefs as  the  prefent  ftate  of  man  will  admit. 

There  is  nothing  in  alt  this  which  a  man  moderately  informed,  and 
who  has  at  all  reflected  on  the  (late  of  human  aflfairs,  does  not  know : 
but,  placed  befare  us  in  the  way  the  writer  has  done,  it  cannot  fail  of 
being  impreflive.  To  knotv^  without  doing  what  is  right,  is  moft  un- 
profitable knowledge :  and  we  believe  that,  in  general,  it  is  not  from 
a  wine  of  knowledge  that  we  fee  fomany  bad  men,  and  bad  Chriftians. 
Hence  the  duty  of  the  preacher  not  only  to  informj  but  toroufe  men^ 
to  adion,  to  exho  t  them  to  praAife  what  th?y  do  kno  v. 

Upon  the  whole,  whether  we  confider  thefe  fermons  merely  as  li- 
terary  produ£lions,  or  as  the  vehicles  of  found  Chriftian  morality,  we 
think  that  they  merit  the  attention  of  the  public. 

They  are  dedicated  to  the  late  Archbifliop  of  Cantevbury. 


Tht  Triumph  $f  Mufic ;  a  Pom:  infix  Cantos.     By  William  Haylcy^ 
£rq.     Pp.  148.     I  OS.  6d.    4to.     Payne,     1804^ 

WE  have  often  perufed  Mr.  Hayley'^  poems  with  great  pleafure  y 
if  they  have  not  been  particularly  (Iriking  for  energy  of  Ian* 
guage,  they  have  been  particularly  diftinguiihed  for  a  rich«  fmooth  and 
puliHied  verfiiication ;  how  then  are  we  to  account  for  the  falling  off 
in  the  work  now  before  us.  It  is  unpleafant  to  be  particularly  fevere 
on  perfons  who  have  been  defervediy  diftinguifhed  for  poetical  merit, 
but  ic  is  a  duty  particularly  impofcd  on  the  critic  to  notice  defe£la 
in  writers  of  genius,  fincethey  muft  originate  more  from  deiign  than 
accident.  What  error  can  have  corrupted  the  tafte,  or  what  defeA 
vitiated  the  ear  of  Mr.  Hayley,  to  qccafion  him  to  produce  a  poem 
like  this,  afterthat  which  he  has  already  produced  ?  Since  the  time 
of  Pope  whofe  verfe  fo  far  corre<fled  the  .general  tafte  that  few  poet- 
tasters  ever  wr^t  very  bad  verges,  we  believe  hardly  any  poem  6f  the/amc 
length  has  b»^en  fubmitted  to  the  public  with  fo  many  weak  and  bald 
lines,  and  with  fo  few  good  ones,  as  this  poem  of  Mr.  Hayley's. 

If  roughnefs  and  carelefTnefs  had  been  the  principal  errors,  we  might 
have  thought  his  partiality  for  Cowper  bad  tempted  him  to  adopt 
the  faults  of  that  poet  of  nature,  (for  Cowper's  rhymes  are  certainly 
not  equal  to  his  blank  verfe)  but  the  faults  of  Cowper  are  not 
the  faults  of  the  Triumph  of  Moiic.  Cowper's  are  the  faults 
Of  an  ardent  imagination  too  hafty  to  correA  and  polifh,  but  the  lan- 
guage 
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guage  of  tbe  Triuitiph  of  Mufip  is  throughout  languid  apd  pTo&jc^ 
without  ODC  l^ld  flight  of  Imagii^aJtiotx  Qt  figttfc  ef  fpeech. 

Mr.  Hayley  tells  ms  in  a  fliort  pref^l/ce  that  the  poem  is  iatendcd  tQ 
commonQrat^  one  ftriking  inftance  of  the  moral  iniuence  of  Mu^ 
on  two  meji,  whofe  habits  of  life  were  barbarous  in  the  exuenie. 
This  alludes  to  the  fuddien  change  of  rcfolution  in  twa  aiikflUiay  who 
are  checked  on  the  inftant  they  are  going  to  commit  a  murder,  bf . 
bearinE  a  pious  hymn  chanted.  This  is  the  plan  of  tbe  pocai. 
Yeoufu,  th^  fuppoiMi  4^iighter  of  a  noble  Venetian,  named  Di^ 
nado,  is  deTigncd  for  the  bride  of  an  old  luxurious  magnifico,  oamoi 
Zanetto.  Vcnufia  bad  been  in  her  infancy  inftru£led  in  mullc  by'a 
young  mam  named  LuoiJio,  who  married  a  hqiutiful  young  woman* 
and  bad  a  daughter  by  her,  about  the  fame  age  of  Venufia*  both  qf 
whom  are  drowned  in  an  aquatic  expedition.  The  only  conlcria- 
tion  he  finds  is  in  the  fociety  of  VenuCa,  who  had  been  the  fiiei4 
and  fellow  pupil  of  his  daughter.  This  kind  of  paternal  friendfliip 
at  length  kindles  into  violent  love,  which  is  encouraged  by  a  ooaidea 
aunt  of  tbe  lady's,  s^nd  ends  in  a  private  marriage  and  elopemail. 
Through  the  afliftance  of  a  pri^ft,  n^cd  Theodore,  tbe  lov/exs  tal^e 
refuge  at  Milan. 

As  foon  as  Donado  is  informed  of  the  flight  of  his  daughter,  he  is 
in  a  violent  rage ;  not  fo  the  good-natured  old  difappointed  lover. 

,  *'  Who  wiih  a  cool  good  nature  (aid,  his  voic^ 

Shook!  give  ita  fancUon  to  Venufia's  choice." 

Donado  employs  two  defperate  ruflfians,  Lucio  and  Bafil,  to  fol- 
low Lucilio  toMilan  and  aflaflSnatehim  ;  but  they  are  deterred  from  this 
purpofe,  as  has  been  faid,by  hearing  him  (ing  a  hymn,  are  thoroughly 
converted,  and  become  his  faithful  friends.  The  lovers  now  fly 
from  Milaii  to  a  country  feat  of  Manfredi,  who  afibrds  them  an 
afylum,  though  he  never  fees  them,  as  he  has  made  a  vow  of  Iblf- 
tude,  having  accidentally  killed  his  fo)i,  and  loft  an  infant  daughter. 
All  the  povvers  of  mufic  are  exerted  in  vain  (though  furely  it  would 
have  been  a  more  probable  triumph  of  muflc  than  the  other)  to 
hire  the  reclufe  from  his  folitude.  The  implacable  Donado  fUlI 
follows  up  his  revenge,  and  finding  out  this  afylum  of  Luciho,  he 
comes  himfelf  to  afliaQinate  him,  difguifed  like  a  Turk;  and  as  be 
is  on  tbe  point  of  executing  his  purpofe,  Manfrcdi  ru&cs  in,  over- 
powers and  difarms  him :  a  general  eclairciflement  now  takes  place, 
and  Venufia  is  difcovered  to  be  the  loft  daughter  of  Man/rcdi,  who|B 
Donado  had  bribed  tbe  nurfe  to  give  him  in  the  place  of  his  own 
child,  who  was  dead,  but  on  whofe  life  his  fortune  depended. 

Such  is  the  fabte^  n,ot  very  interefting  in  itfelf,  nor  in  the  detail  of 
the  circumftances.  The  reafon  of  the  new  and  extraordinary  ar- 
rangement  of  this  pteca  fhall  be  given  in  the  author's  own  words. 

"  The  incident  was  fo  powerful,  it  occurred  continually  to  my  recollec- 
tion, and  I  imagined  it  might  be  advantageous  to  a  poem  founded  upon  it» 
<b  introduce  a  variety  of'  perfons^  whofe  peculiar  charaders  and  fituations 
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might  naturally  ^ive  rife  to  great  varieties  of  verfe.  I  hoped  fuch  an  in- 
UoduiQion  of  brief  cenipo(itkms  for  Malic  migbt  |>rclcluce  a  deficuble^efled 
in  relieving  that  monotony,  of  which  many  readers  are  apt  to  coioplain 
in.perufing  fucceffive  books  of  heroic  rhyme,  though  compoled  by  the  moft 
barmcMiious  of  our  poets." 

We  reallv  (eel  a  little  indignant  at  this  arrc^ant  paradox,  anfl  we 
muft  aik  Mr.  Hayley^  who  thefe  readers  are  who  complain  of  the 
monotony  of  Pope's  Hooicr  and  Dryden's  Virgil  ?  the  effcft  of  ^e 
latter  we  think  would  not  have  been  improved  if  evei;y  lineof^the 
poet's  divine  Ode  on  the  Triumph  of  Mufic  had  been .  interwoven 
with  it.  We  have  read  Mr.  Hay  ley's  Triumph  of  Tensp^,  wi^r 
cut  feeling  any  thing  of  the  tedium  ;  but  if  tedium  be  felt  in  readipg 
a  lonjg  poem,  very  little  fuperior  to  the  bellman's  verfes,  the  tediilm 
will  not  be  improved  by  lyrical  intei:polation8,  that  iavor  of  the  fcbool 
of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins. 

The  making  roen  a  diflylable  is  never  done  by  our  good  pQets ;  it 
occurs  here  twice  in  twenty  lines. 

**  liove  fiiiis  to  fhicid  it.^  votaries  ^^'vinff  here. 
From  vain  folicitude  and  anxious  Tear. 
And  near  it  flowers  half  dofed  appear  to^flHUi 
Bvm  the  heat  of  a  declining  fiin. 

In  the  firft  line  of  the  -firft  couplet  the  tSxSi  would  Twve  been 
fomefhing  better  had  votary  been  a  trtfylhible,  and  tven  a  tnonofyl- 
lable. 

Soch  a  couplet  as  this  we'ftldom  meet  with  in  a  ferious  poem, 

"  While  in  his  thoughts  colle6UMi  he  b^gan 
.    For  (ignals  of  diUrels  to  form  a  plan.'' 

Or  aa  thus: 

"  The  truth  to  tell,  a  truth  to  others  clear. 
Their  real  fether  was  a  gondolier." 

In  one  of  the  hymns  we  meet  with  this  colloquial  barbarifm. 

'*  Where  mifery  rs  so  fife,^* 

Let  us  not  be  deemed  too  feveie  in  our  ftri£tures  on  this  work : 
young  writers,  whatever  their  errors  may  be,  fliould  be  treated  with 
rotldnefs  ;  and  thefe  errors  fliould  be  pointed  out  with  candour :  but 
a  veteran  poet,  who  we  know  can  write  very  well,  if  he  not  only^ 
choofcs  to  write  very  ill  but  feems  to  glory  in  it,  we  muft  think  de- 
ferviog  of  the  fevered,  laflies  of  criticifm. 
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A  CMiSthn  $f  M^ditn  and  CoMimfotary  Voyages  and  Travds,  nn- 
tainingy  l .  TranJIatidik  from  foreign  Languages  of  Voyages  onJ 
Travels  never  before  fuhlifhed.  2.  Original  Voyages  and  Travds, 
never  hefore  puhlifhid.      j.  Analyses  of  new  Voyages  and  Travelit 

{mblijhed  SH  England.      Vol.  I.      Pp.  608.      Price  155.     Phil- 
ips.    1805. 

IN  the  courfe  of  our  duty  as  literary  cenibrs,  we  have  fo  often  had 
occafioh  to"  defcant  on  the  great  utility  of  books  of  traveb,  and 
oA  the  adriintage  arifing  to  fociety  from  an  extenfive  circulatioD  of 
fueh  works,  that  to  introduce  additional  obfervations  would  be  to  re- 

E eat  SI  theme  which  has  long  been  exhaufted,  and  of  which  there  aiv 
e  but  ohe  opinion.  It  has  often  and  juftly  been  regretted  that  diii 
interefting  branch  of  literature  has  in  England  been  confined  to  1 
very  limited  extent^  on  account  of  the  great  price  at  which  moft  vo- 
lumes of  tmtels  are  pilbliflied ;  and  though  fcveral  attempts  bsfc 
been  made  to  circulate  them  at  a  moderate  expence,  without  infriiig- 
ing  upon  the  property  of  the  original  pubiiAers,  yet,  though  the 
works  have  fonetimes  been  conduced  by  men  of  abilities,  they  baveafl 
fallen  ihort  of  their  objed.  Without  flopping  to  inveftigate  the 
^caufes  of  fuch  failures,  which  muft  Readily  fugged  themfelvestooor 
readers,  we  fliall  proceed  to  analyfe  the  volume  before  us,  whidi  ap- 
pears to  have  feme  unufual  claims  to  attention,  though  it  be  very  far 
from  that  degree  of  perfedion  of  which  we  think  it  is  fufcsptible. 

It  is  cestainly  of  no  fmall  advantage  to  this  undertaking  that  tin 
promifes  in  the  Profpedus,  and  ftatements  in  the  title-pag^i  ^ 
nriAly  fulfilled.  The  tranflations  have  never  before  been  made  in 
Englifh.  The  original  part  is  the  produdion  of  no  common  baodj 
and  the  aoalyfes  are  performed  with  found  difcrimination  andcaa- 
dour. 

The  firft  work  in  the  volume  is  the  interelling  travels  of  M* 
CaiTas  through  Iflria  and  Daloj^atiaV  a  country  which  no  patron  of 
the  arts  can  rtfle£b  on  without  a  mixture  of  regret  and  admiration: 
legret  at  the  obfcurity  in  which  their  hiftory  is  enveloped,  and  ad- 
jniration  of  the  wonderful  and  infcrutable  defigns  of  Providence,  by 
reducing  as  it  were  on  a  fudden,  a  people  who  proclaimed  themfdvcs 
the  mailers  of  the  world,  to  the  loweft  and  mofl  pitiable  flate  of  de- 
gradation. Such  a  flate  is  that  of  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  iftra 
and  Dalmatia ;  the  height  to  which  their  predectsfTors  had  arrifed,  is 
known  to  every  perfon  acquaiiited  with  ancient  hiftory. 

We  noticed  the  nature  and  progreflive  publication  of  thb  fpleodid 
original  as  early  as  the  year  1800*,  at  which  period  it  had  excited 
a  confidcrable  intcrefl  on  the  Continent  $  and  although  in  the  traaf- 
lation  before  us  it  fuffers  f»om  a  certain  degree  of  mutilation  whidi 
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.it  hts  undergone,  yet,  from  a  convidion  that  it  is  a  work  eminently 
caltotated  tr>  promote  ufefiil  knowledge,  we  are  pleafed  to  fee  it  be* 
fore  the  publrc'^in  a  way  that  renders  it  eafily  attainable. 

The  late  Emperor  of  Germany,  Jofeph  f  I.  was  at  the  hea<}  of  a 
fociety  for  promoting  difcoveries   in  the  arts  and  fciencesj  held  at 

•  Vienna ;  anj  this  body  wilhing  to  procure  deiigns  of  the  ancient  mo- 
numems  and  moft  ftriking  Icenes  in  the  environs  of  Trieft«,  ap- 
pointed in  the  year  1782  M.  CadaSy  an  artift,  who  had  already 
gained  much  celebrity,  to  execute  their  projedl.  Had  this  artift 
combined  the  qualifications  of  a  man  of  letters,  his  refearcbes  into 
the  ancient  jiterature  of  thofe  regions  might  have  thrown  confider- 
able  light  upon  certa'm  points  of  hiftoiy,  which  now  remain  in  ob* 
fcurity.  But,  if  his  lour  have  not  abounded  in  that  kind  of  Infor* 
mat  ion  which  gives  full  fatisfafkion  to  the  antiquarian,  it  is,  neverthe-. 
lefs,  of  much  intereft  from  the  authenticity  of  the  materials  which 
have  been  derived  from  his  curfpry  notes.  In  the  prefent  tranflition; 
the  hiftoricai  part  has  been  abridged  with  conflderable  judgment ;  and 
in  this  abridgm<;nt  fomc  very  entertaining  particulars  are  preferved/ 
relative  to  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  prefent  inhabitants,  on 
vrhich  we  believe  no  writer  has  touched  fince  the  timepf  Spon  and 
Fortis.  Of  the  difi^erent  claflTes  of  people  who  now  inhabit,  or  ra- 
ther wander^  through  the  countries  in  queftion,  the  Sclavonians,  or,  as 
the  author  calls  them,  Ufcoques  and  the  Morlachians,  are  moft  worthy 
of  notice. 

"  It  appears,  from  the  mod  aufhenlic  accounts  of  thefe  countries,  that 
the  tyranny  of  the  diflferent  rulers  was  always  fo  exceffive,  £rom  the  time 
of  Confiantincy  that  every  perfon  in  authority  became  an  obje6t  of  terror 
to  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  and  induced  them  to  emigrate  from  town  to 
town,  till  the  fugitives  became  fo  numerous  as  to  form  a  difMudt  clafs  of  peo* 
pie  in  Dalroatia,  where  they  received  a  particular  denomination.  Scoco^^ 
tiie  real  iignifrcation  of  which  is  emigrant,  was  the  appellation  which  they 
acquired,;  and  which,  by  a  corrupt  pronunciation,  or  ,by  tranilation  into 
other  tongues,  ^>rraed  that  of  Ulcoque.  Thefe  people,  as  might  be  ex- 
ptVledy  bore  an  implacable  enmity  againfl  tbeir  perfecutors;  and  when 
they  hsid  afTembled  together,  their  numbers  became  fufficiently  formidable 
to  avenge  thcm!elves  on  their  tyrants,  the  Turks,  whole  territory  they  con- 
ilatitly  ravaged,  carrying  off  their  cattle,  and  committing  the  moft  (hocking 
cxcelles,  by  way  of  retaliation  for  the  cruelties  exercifed  upon  them  when 
they  were  drfperCed  over  tlie  country. 

"  Such  are  now  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Dalfflatia;  and  although 
they  have  for  ages  been  ftigmatized  as  banditti,  it  will  appear,  upon  pbi-^ 
lolbphica!  examination,  that  they  are  far  lefs  criminal  than  the  various  nations 
who  have  been  their  oppreifors.  They  have,  indeed,  been  celebrated  for 
their  courage ;  but  it  Ihould  rather  be  called  hardihood  or  audacity  ;  for  the 
tneans  they  employ  are  not  thofe  of  valiant  warriors.-— Their  weapons, 
when  they  attacked  the  Turks  or  Venetians,  confided  of  a  hatchet,  a  very 
light  mu(ket,  and  a  poniard,  orftllletto: — the  llilletto  for  unexpected  at- 
tacks upon  their  enemies ;  and  the  hatchet  for  cutting  down  thofe  -wH^ 
Slight  fall  into  their  power.— Their  great  talent  was  in  way-laying  or  fur^ 
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prifing  thoTe  with  wbom  they  contended,  and  the^  rarely  made  a  And 
agaiitfl  any  coniidcrable  force ;  but  were  a«  expert  in  fl^ht  as  other  treopt 
are  in  their  evoltitioDs.  They  Abhorred  both  the  Turks  and  Venetians; 
and  never  .prefented  therofelv^s  in  a  body  to  rifle  a  general  a£)ion  with  their 
troops ;  but  when  the  la^er  approached »  they  concealed  themfelves,  and, 
skfier  their  departure^  came  out  from  their  retreats.  Their  expeditions 
"were  always  determined  by  their  numbers;  and  whenever  the  Emperors 
cmpI6yed  them  either  in  their  armies,  or  in  the  defence  of  the  towjis,  the 
^gnal  for  flight  or  defedlion  con  flan  tly  came  from  their  commander. 

"  ^he  unfortunate  fiate  of  affairs  which  defolated  Iflria  and  Dsdmalia, 
in  1537,  when  the  Turks  gained  poffefiion  of  ClifTa,  the  firft  town  where 
the  Ufcoques  had  fixed  their  aboae,  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Ma- 
drid, in  1616,  between  the  Emperor  Matthias,  the  King  of  Spain,  Phi- 
lip IIL  and  the  &epul)lic  of  Venice;  when  each  family. had  a  diflerent 
pNiceof  re^dence  afligned  to  it;  and  frfm  that  time,  tiie  propenfity  for 
pillage  ceafed  aipongil  (hem ;  in  ihort^  afler  eighty  years  of  difafiers  they 
Mcame  a  tranquil  body  of  people. 

^*  There  is  another  dafsof  favage  people  in  Dalmati^,  called  Morlachians, 
with  wbom  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Ur^x>ques^  in  all  their  expedi* 
iions/  never  had  the  leafl  intercourfe.  Some  writers  have  fuppofed  that 
the  Morlachians  were  originally  natives  of  Albania,  and  were  therefore 
odious  to  the  Ufcoques ;  becaufe  the  Albanians  were  formerly  their  greatef} 
enemies,  the  Venetian  army  having  been  principally  coropofed  from 
amongft  them ;  while  others  attribute  their  enmity  to  a  wifli  on  the  part  of 
the  Ufcoques  to  keep  all  the  fpoil  amongf^  themielves.  It  was,  however, 
fortunate  for  the  Venetians  that  fuch  an  union  never  took  plaice,  as  the 
two  parties  would  thus  have  become  a  more  terribje  nation  of  pirates  in 
the  Gulph  of  the  Adriatic,  than  thofe  of  Algiers  and  Tripoli  ^re  in  the  Me- 
diterranean.'' 

The  dialed  of  the  Morlachians  feems  to  prove,  that  they  vtt 
more  clofely  allied  to  the  Bulgarians,  than  to  the  people  of  Albania ; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  their  proper  country  was.thedif- 
tx\&  called  Morlachia  \  indeed  their  origin  appears  to  be  more  diffimit 
to  afcertain,  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  barbarous  tribes  io  this 
region.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  tkat  thefe  people  are  a  diflin£l 
iiation  from  the  aboriginal  inhabitants;  and  the  Abbe  Fortis  has 
clearly  proved  that  the  proper  Dalmatians  are  the  defcendants  of  the 
Roouns.  This  opinioa  is  alfo  mainuioed  by  M.  Ca£as^  who  ob^ 
ferves: 

*'  There  even  exifls  between  the  Italian  Dalmatians  and  tjie  Morla- 
chians, a  fort  of  hatred,  and  a  kind  of  ^reciprocal  contempt,  which  clearly 
prove  that  they  have  mot  proceeded  from  one  cqmmon  origin.  The  Mor- 
lachians have  alfo  experienced  different  modifications  in  their  individoa! 
features^  as  well  as  in  their  national  charadler,  and  thefe  they  have  doubt* 
l^fs  acquired  by  the  difference  of  the  foil  on  which  they  have  taken  yp 
their  refidence.  The  Morlachians  of  the  plains  of  Scign  and  Knin,  and 
of  the  delightful  vallies  ©f  Kotar,  are  affable,  hofpitaWe,  mild,  humane, 
and  fubmifiive  to  legiflative  diicipline.  They  are  robuft,  but  not  tall: 
their  eyes  are  blue;  their  hair  light;  their  faces  broad;  and  their  nofcs 
tat^  wliile  their  complexion  is  generally  more  clear  and  animated  than  that 
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of  the  other  Dsdmatiam.  The  M<>r)acbi8tas  of  Douare^  apd  of  the  i^oun* 
tains  of  Vergona,  on  the  conirary,  are. ardent,  ferocious,  proud,  rafli  and 
•dive.  Th^ir  i'orm  is  flender ;  Aeir  limW  are  nervous ;  their  eyes  and 
hur  are  dark  and  brown ;  they  have  long  faces,  of  a  yeltow  or  bilious  com^ 
plexion;  and  their  Jooks  are  haughty.  From  inhabiting  the  mountains 
their  life  necelfarily  becomes  more  favage  and  laborious;  becaufe^  b^ng 
fitrroonded  by  llerility,  their  neceflities  are  more  imperious,  and  excite  in 
them  a  violent  palfion  for  rapine,  which  is  not  fupprefle^l  by  any  fear  of 
chaftiferaent.  from  which  they  are  fecured  by  the  diihculty  of  approaching 
their  retreats.  Some  learned  writers  have  been  of  opinion  ihat  they 
Bdight  have  defcended  from  the  jlrJii  Faralcs,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  who 
refided  along  the  river  Narona;  and  whom  the  Romans  expelled  from  the 
iheres  of  the  Tea,  in  order  to  deter  them  f;om  their  culiomary  fyilcm  of 
plunder. 

^  Thefe  Morlachians  of  Vergoraz  prefer  on  their  plundering  excurfionp 
to  commit  depredations  on'  the  Turks  ratlier  than  on  the  Chriltians,  and 
they  only  attack  the  latter  at  the  laft  extremity.  They  are,  neverthefs^ 
IkiChfttl  to  their  promifes ;  feniibie  of  any  confidence  which  may  be  repofed 
in  them;  never  phmder  the  traveller  who  puts  himfelf  under  their  pro- 
t«^ion;  and  a  perfoo  may,  with  fafety,  traverfe  their  country,  if  he  take 
the  precaution  to  be  accompanied  by  lome  of  thefe  individuals ;  but  if  he 
omit  fuch  a  meafure,  their  propenilty  for  thieving  is  extreme.  They  pre*~ 
^K  cunning  to  open  force,  and  have  a  marked  repugnance  to  the  (hedaing 
of  Mood.  If  by  chance  they  fliould  be  furprifea  in  the  a6l  of  thieving, 
and  the  obje6t  be  recovered  by  the  owner,  tl\e  coolnefs  of  their  anfwers, 
and  the  firronefs  with  which  they  perfiH  in  a  lie  are  afl  on  idling.  A  Mor- 
Jaehian  will  untie  your  horfe,  and  fleal^  it  even  in  your  prefence :  he  will 
^fpring  upon  the  animal,  and  when  you  would  wilh  to  take  it  again,  he  wiU 
in<i(t,  without  being  in  the  leafl  difconcerted,  that  it  is  his  property.     He 


will  enter  upon  the  genealogy  of  the  horfe,  the  hi  (lory  of  the  perfon  from 
whom  he  bou|rht  it,  tlie  defcription  of  the  &ir  where  he  made  the  pui;- 
chafe,  and  will  call  a  hundred  witneOes,  who  will  prove  his  aflertionsi  b^ 
ca\^6  they  all  underfiand  each  other  ;~*:in  iliort  he  will  ride  away  on  the 
horfe,  ridiculing  your  careleffnefs,  by  which  he  had  an  opportunity  q( 
fieaiing  it.  If  a  traveller  repofe  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  he  is  eafed  ot  his 
iabre,  leafl  it  fhonld  incommode  him : — two  Morlachians  approach  towards 
bim,  and  while  one  of  them  engages  him  in  converfation,  the  other  adroitly 
parioins  the  fabre,  leaving  the  belt  at  his  fide ;  after  which,  he  very  com- 
pofedly  joins  in  (he  talk.  In  a  fliort  time,  the  traveller  wifhing  to  proceed* 
finds  that  hrs  fabre  is  lldlen.  "  Thjit  is  a  pity,"  anfwers  the  thief:—"  Why 
did  not  you  take  the  fame  precaution  as  I  do?  I  always  keep  mine  in  my 
hand."  He  then  takes  his  leave. — Similar  examples  of  roguery  might  be 
cited' without  number. 

"  Netliertheleis,  when  we  compare  with  this  vice  the  fincerity^  the 
confidence,  and  even  the  probity  of  thefe  men,  not  only  in  the  anions  qf 
their  private  life,  but  alfo  in  general  affairs,  we  would  be  almofi  induc^ 
to  believe  that  they  have  far  di^rent  notions  of  propriety  from  thofe  which 
prevail  amongd  more  civilized  people ;  that  the  ad  of  thieving  partakes  qf 
this  difintereSnefs,  which  makes  them  conlider  every  thing  as  the  common 
property  of  them  all;  and  that  they  have  only  attained  this  unchangeable 
eflrofltery  b^  their  long  comnnmication  with  the  Italians^  and  by  the  dupli- 
city^  of  whxrb  tbev  tfre  fo  often  the  vi6llms« 
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"  It  mufl:  not,  however,  be  fuppofed^  that  the  whole  of  the- robberies 
committed  in  the  mountains  of  Morlachia  are  to  be' attributed  to  the  Moi^ 
lachians :— ^ihe  people  called  Haiducks  claim  a  great  portion  to  their  own 
ftiare;  and  this  mixture  perhaps  only  incrcafcs  the  propenfity  for  pillage, 
which,  ainongd  the  Morlachians  might/  doubtlefs,  be  checkfd  by  the  ope- 
ration  of  a  few  mild  laws.  The  Haiducks  alfo  Aiould  not  be  regarded,  as 
.fome  writers  have  been  of  opinion,  as  a  dillind  nation,  of  wbicrh  Ibat 
word  is  the  generic  name.  The  word  Haiduck,  which  generally  tignifies 
chiefs  or  captain  of  a  party,  and  which  is  fiill  oicd  in  Traniylv(;nia  to  de- 
fignate  the  head  of  a  family,  means  in  Dalmatia,  an  injury:  it  is  alio  the 
appellation  given  to  an  allaifin  or  high  way- robber;  or  rather  under  this  de- 
nomination are  comprit'ed  all  criminals  and  refugees.  It  is  confeqaeotly 
probable  that,  amongU  thefe  Haiducks  who  are  nitermixcd  with  the  Mof- 
lachians,  there  may  be  found  a  good  number  of  the  deJcendants  of  th%3  Vi* 
coques  already  mentioned. 

"  In  general,  the  life  of  the  Haiducks  is  infinitely  more  miferable  than 
that  of  the  Morlachians ;  being  mollly  exiles  from  fociety,  on  account  of 
the  crimes  they  have  committed,  they  carry  with  them  the  apprebenliunQf 
chaftifement,  and  this  idea  increafes  their  timidity.  They  inhabit  only  ia- 
acceflible  rocks,  or  unknown  precipices.  In  theic  retreats  they  are  ex- 
pofed  to  all  the  torments  of  conlcience,  purfued  by  remorle;  the  ftjar  and 
certainty  of  conflant  banilhrnent ;  a  prey  to  all  the  i  n  turn  per  jiKe  of  the 
ieafons,  and  the  gloomy  horrors  of  the  caverns  which  the); occupy  ;  and  to 
the  continual  cravings  of  hunger,  which  cannot  always  be  latisfied ;— not 
daring  to  approach  inhabited  places,  except  like  wild  bea(ls«  in  the  oblcn- 
rity  of  night.  Thus  they  climb  to  the  lummits  of  llie  iJeepeit  n>ountain5| 
to  di (cover  at  a  diftance  the  traveller  whom  chance  c&rely  conducts  into 
thefe  defert  regions ;  and,  tormented  by  neceffily,  and  the  hope  of  com- 
mitting outrages,  they  often  wait  for  months  without  finding  an  opporia- 
nit^  of  allaying  the  anxiety  which  devours  them ;  till  at  length,  driven  to 
defperation  by  their  diftreOef^,  they  rufli  into  the  plains,  lall  upon  the 
flocks,  drive  them  to  their  caverns,  and  feed  upon  their  fle(h;  afier  which, 
'they  make  their  Ikins  into  Ihoes  and  clothes*  On  thefe  occafiona  their  coar 
•rage  is  excedive;  their  timidity  gives  way  to^the  imperious  calls  of  want; 
and  nature,  in  defpair,  encounters  with  violence  the  ftarvation  which  at- 
tends them.  Hence  no  obikcle  can  check  them;  no  danger  cauib  in  ibem 
alarm.  Their  motto  is  '*  Food  or  Death  f'  and  in  this  crifi<,  four  or  five 
Haiducks  will  not  hefi tat e  to  attack  twenty  or  thirty  Turks,  whom  they 
often  repulfe,  and  feize  their  caravan. 

"  The  manners  of  thefe  Haiducks  prove,  that  there  h  no  fimilarity  be- 
tween  them  and  the  Morlachians;  for  though  the  latter  have  no  difiiod 
notions  of  right  or  wrong;  and  though  their  propenfity  to  thieving  feemi 
to  indicate  that  they  pofefs  no  very  accurate  ideas,  as  to  the  right  of  pro- 
perly ;  tince,  if  an  objecl  pleafe  their  fancy,  it  is  a  fuflicient  inducement 
i'or  them  to  fteal  it;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  there  may  be  lound  amoiigft 
them  many  traits  of  candour,  of  antique!  manners,  ami  particularly  of  that 
innocent  liberty,  which  has  ever  been  peculiar  to  a  paftoral  people.  Their 
(friendly  difpofition  is  peculiarly  remarkable;  for  many  of  them  neveiaf* 
•feinble  at  an^  public  feftiyal,  at  a  market,  or  in  a  church,  wllliout  giving 
the  moft  ftnking  inftances  of  fenfibility.  All  the  men,  women,  girU 
y<j;Uths,  and  old  people,  as  they  arrive,  embrace  each  other  tenderly:  it 
mi^ljt  be  iiiiJ.  that  they  were  all  members  of  the  fame  family,  who  hajl 
**"■'"'.■•  '     •  .    ■  •  '  met 
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womt  with  each  other  afler  a  iong  abfence.  A  ^oung  Morlachian  girl,  on 
meeting  one  of  her  country  people,  whom  (he  majr  nev^r  before  'have 
leen,  will  laviih  upon  him  wilhout  diAidenco  the  mod  tendtr  carefles.  At 
the  celk;bration  of  fetes,  the(e  liberties  are  oAen  carried  to  a  greater  ex^ 
teiH;  and  what  a  refinement  in  manners  would  caufe  to  be  conddered  as 
indecency,  patles  amon^tl  them  as  proceedings  which  are  naturaU  and  of 
no  conlequencc.  In  this  manner,  their  amours  generally  commence ;  ne» 
verthelefs,  there  is  Scarcely  an  example  of  a  young  man  dilhonouHng  ^ 
^irl ;  for  the  latter  being  naturally  courageous,  would  make  her  feducer 
pa^  dear  for  fuch  an  aSront.  But  when  (he  makes  choice  of  one  from 
aivo^gft  her  numerous  lovers,  whole  hopes  (lie  infpires  by  receiving  from 
the«»  preiisn(s  of  a  trifling  natnre ;  fuch  as  necklaces  oF  beads,  brals  rings, 
knivea,  fnall  glaHes,  &c. ;  /he  then  deigns  to  (eiae  a  favourable  place  and 
onpostUBity«  where  (he  may  permit  him  to  gratify  his  willies;  and  th^e 
elopemeoU  are  always  fucceeded  by  marriage. 

"  They  carry  the  virtue  of  holbitality  to  excefs.  It  is  only  necelTary 
f(>r  a  Itranger  to  po(lefs  the  (lighten  recommendation,  to  be  received  by  a 
Morlachian  as  his  brother.  .He  not  only  laviihes  upon  him  every  article 
which  his  houie  contains;  but  if  he  be  informed  of  his  approach,  he  will 
fend  a  horle  and  an  efcort  to  meet  him  ; .  and  on  bis  departure,  will  load 
him  with  provi(ions  for  his  journey,  and  caufe  him  to  be  accompanied  to  1^ 
certain  diltance,  by  bis  lervants  and  his  own  children.  The  fame  reception 
is  given  to  a  (1  ranger  by  the  poor  as  hy  the  rich :  it  only  diflfers  in  the  valuo 
of  what  is  offered. 

'*  This  hofpitality  is  carried  to  a  dill  greater  extent  between  the  people 
Ihemlelves.  When  one  MorUchian  arrives  at  the  relidence  of  another,  the 
mother  of  the  family,  her  elded  daughter,  or  (he  who  may  have  been  laft 
married,  goes  and  embraces  him  ;  a  favour  which  is  not  (hewn  to  a  Orant 
ger ;  it  being  cullomary  for  the  girls  to  remain  concealed  during  his  day  ih 
the  houfe.  When  a  Morlachian  has  a  good  dock  of  provilions,  he  (hares 
them  with  his  neighbours,  who  do  the  like  by  him  in  their  turn.  A  Morla- 
chian, therefore,  is  never  reduced  to  beg :  he  enters  the  cottage  of  hit 
neighbour,  (eats  him  felt  at  his  table,  takes  his  repad^  and  remains  there  a« 
long  as  he  pleafes;  and  never  experiences  a  want  of  cordiality  from  the 
owner.  The  (li^hteil  event  is  for  tht^m  a  fubjei:!  of  rejoicing  or  convfviali% 
(y.  They  coni«:quently  difburfc  with  their  friends,  in  a  fingle  day,  without 
the  lead  regard  for  the  next,  as  great  a  quantity  of  provifionsas  woutd'ferve 
their  family  for  feveral  months.  It  even  (requentiy  happens  that  diepherds, 
barveders,  and  labourers  of  ewery  defcripli^jii,  will  voluntarilv  prefent  to 
travellers  their  whole  day's  provi(ions.  Indeed,  it  fe«ms  as  if^  they  knew 
no  economy,  but  in  relpect  of  their  dothes ;  in  which  (hey  may  becondder* 
ed  ridiculous  and  puerile.  If  they  have  to  crof's  a  Hough,  they  will  take  off 
their  dioes,  that  they  may  not  (oil  them;  and,  if  they  be  caught  in  a  ftorm, 
they  will  pall  off  their  coats  and  caps,  in  order  to  keep  them  dry. 

"  To  this  admirable  difinteredednels  in  (heir  character,  they  add  an  um 
common  degree  of  loyalty,  and  ddelity  to  th^'ir  promifes  and  engagements. 
The  word  of  a  Morlachian  is  (acred  (  and  his  violation  of  it  is  without  ex^ 
ample.  Jf  by  chance  he  contract  a  debt,  and  at  the  ftipulated  period  he  be 
ttnable  to  difcharge  it,  he  never  fails  co  carry  to  his  creditor  (bme  prefent, 
of  a  value  equivalent  to  vbat  he  owes;  and  it  is  not  to  be  prefumed,  that 
fuch  a  prefent  is  intended  as  a  liquidation  of  the  debt ;  but  (imply  as  a  fort 
|)f  excuie  for  the  delay  to  which  the  creditor  has  been  fabjeQed ;  a  kind  of 

Cq\  grateful 
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grateful  compenfilUon  for  hts  patience.  Tbit  prefent  is  repealed  as  <tfteii  at 
the  debtor  is  unable  to  difcharge  the  debt,  at  tike  return  of  the  period  agie«d 
on ;  fo  that  it  is  not  unufual  for  a  debtor  to  pay^  in  this  manner,  five  or  fix 
tin)^  as  much  as  he  owes. 

"  But,  if  the^^  be  faithful  in  this  way,  in  matters  of  intereft,  they  are  en- 
tbtptfiailically  fo  in  their  friend(hip.  This  noble  and  generoas  (aatimeni  is, 
among  (I  them,  a  fort  of  religious  rite ;  and  is  confecrated  by  particular  cere- 
jn^es{  two  young  men,  or  giHs,  aflbctate  together ;  and  their  union  is 
confolidated  by  a  common  education,  cuAom,  uniiomity  of  chara^tir,  and 
foooelimes  by  thofe  unR>rereen  and  fudden  emotions  of  (yropathy,  which 
often  arife  in  the  hurodn  breaft.  When  two  ycxung  perfons  agree  to  live  i» 
this  Lind  of  harmony,  they  repair  to  the  church,  aci;ompanied  by  tbeir  rela* 
ti<|ns ;  and  the  prieii  oiFcrs  a  benedidion  on  the  unico,  which  beopucs  in* 
violahle*  Two  girls  joinedin  this  manner,  are  called /oi^i/rfjM^;  and  two 
men,  Jnbrat'tmL  They  are  then  infeparable  for  the  reA  of  their  lives :  every 
ciFCurailance  has  a  common  interejl  between  them;  pleafaros^  cbagrio, 
dangers,  injuries,  and  reverfe  of  fortune;  all,  in  AkrI,  is  divided  between 
the /t$^:atimi  and  his  comrade;  and  the  ykoi^j/rim  and  her  friend.  Bven  tli» 
facriiice  of  lile  has  often  iignaiized  thele  ardent  attachments ;  and,  if  two 
Jkohratim  (hould  happen  to  diliolve  their  union,  the  event  is  regarded  as  a 
public  calamity,  and  as  the  forerunner  of  fomegr^at  misfortune  wtt!>  whioh 
the  nation  is  threatened.  Formerly,  fuch  an  incident  was  without  exaai* 
pie;  but«  during'thelafi  Iwo  or  three  ages,  their  two  frequent  connedions 
with  the  Italians  have  efleded  fom'e  alteralion  in  the  purity  of  their  man- 
ner^; while  tiie  introdudion  of  (Irong  liquors  atnongll  tliem^  hasnooef^ity 
induced  drunkennefs,  and,  oonlequently,  quarrels;  and  in  thisi  flate  o^'no* 
rak,  there  is  little  opportunity  to  diilinguiih  the  pobratimi  firom  another 
jnaoi 

''  But,  if  their  friendfliip  aiford  fuch  flriking  traits  of  conftancy  and  de- 
voiion,  their  enmity  is  equally  permanent.  Amidil  fucha  number  of  adini- 
rabie.lentiinents,  one  is  ihrucL  with  afloniflrmenC,  to  fee  them  carry  to  eK- 
cefiithe.>  mo(b  (hocking  paffion  with  which  mairis  affiided :  namely^  ven* 
geanccK  A  Morlachian  is  an.  irreconcileable  enemy;  and  nothing  can  &- 
tisiy  him,  but  the  death  of  the  obje^  of  W\%  hatredi  It  muii  not,  however^  * 
bo.fuppofed|  that  6mple  words,  or  trivial  injuries,  are  the  origin  of  fuch 
inveterate  enmity ;  on  the.  contrary,  it  mud  be  excited  by  extiaordinary 
motives;,  fuch  as  the  affaffination  of  a  relative,  aether,  brother,  or  friend* 
This  hatred,  or  deiire  of  vengeance,  is  then  tranfmitted  from  father  to  id^i 
as <an  inheritance;  aiid  it  has  been  ktK)wn  to  run  through  feveral  genen* 
tioDs,  belbre  it  has  been  fatiated  ;•— indeed,  a  reconciliation'  is  without  ex- 
ample. They  have  never  been  known-  to  pardon  fuch  enemiea;  and  their 
iavourite  proverb  is,  **  He  who  does  not  avenge  his  wrongs,  is  not^  to  be 
forgiven. ''  In  the  cafe  of  a  murder,  the  bloody  (hirt,  or  clothes  of  the  d«* 
ceafed,  are  preferved  by  his  family,  and  are  fhewn  to  the  children,  who  are 
informed  of  the  name  of  the  family  of  the  aflaOSn.  Againil  this  family  they 
are- irritated  by  every  method  which'  can  excite  refentment  in  tlieir  y-oung* 
blinds,"  and  infpire  horror  towards  his- race.  But  the  mod  remarkable  cir- 
cum(lancc  in  their  method  of  contidering  that  fpecies  of  juOice,  which  they 
conceive  to  bea  duty  thatrcfts  with  themfelves,  is,  that  whether  their  vcik 
geiuicebe  fuddenly  executed,  or  not  fatisfied  duHng  a^  long  fucxrefiion  of 
years;  there  the  enmitjy'  terminatels;  fo  that  the  family  on  v%om  a  Morlfe- 
<,*hiaa  has  avenged  himlclfi  does  ]M)t  perpetaate  tl^  batr^d^  by  milling,  in 
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iistttcn^  fo avenge  the  death  oFliitD  who  ><a't  facrificed  to  Ihe  refentment  of 
B  ibrmer  inj-jry  ;  on  the  contrary,  from  the  moment  of  the  fir/l  vengeance* 
kh«  two  famities.  refume  their  fnendlliip,  and  afterwards  live  together  as  if 
nothing  had  ever  divided  (hem. 

*■  In  fome  particular  carlo.ns,  however,  it  often  happens,  that  Ihefe  dx^ 
Tifions  have  a  leiis  tragical  termination ;  but  then,  it  is  neceffary  that  the 
marderer  ilKmld  be  alive  ;  for  if  he  be  dead  before  a  rec(>nciIiation  has  ta- 
ken place,  then  the  children  of  the  perfon  alfaflinated  muft  have  blood;  but 
if  the  murderer  (bould  exift  long  enough  to  amal's  a  can(iderable  Cum,  or  be 
able  to  procure  it,  by  felling  a  part  of  his  property,  he  may  offer  the  money, 
by  means  of  mediators,  to  the  family  of  the  decealed.  If  ine  negotiation  be 
accepted,  the 'two  families  arecoliecled,  and  the  murderer  is  permitted  to 
come  forward :  he  is  then  obliged  t.t»  wear,  fulpended  from  his  neck,  the 
anas  wth  which  he  committed  the  crime ;  and,  on  entering  the  airc-mbly, 
hefts  forced  todravsrhimfelfproflrate  along  the  j^round,  in  which  pofitjon  he 
remains,  till  his  fate  is  decided  on.  Whi'e  he  remains  in  this  humiliating 
fituation,  feveral  relations  of  the  deceafed  make  fefx«rate  funeral  orations; 
and  woe  be  to  the  criminal,  if  their  eloquence  fhould  make  a  deep  impref- 
fion  upon  the  auditors,  as  he  is  then  in  danger  of  being  immediately  fa.  rifi- 
c&A  to  theiF  vengeance !  But  if  he  efcape  this  ordeal,  and  they  afterward* 
aceept  the  money  which  he  has  offered,  then  every  thing  is  buried  in  obli- 
vion, and  the  ceremony  terminates  in  festivities^  which  h^  is  too  happ^  to 
objed  to  pay  for.*' 

TKat  fuperftition,  the  tnfeparaUe  companion  of  ignorance  (hould 
prevail  amongit  thefe  hordes,  is  not  a  matter  of  furprize.  Some  v.f  the 
Mor^achians  adhere  to  the  Greek,  and  others  to  the  Romifh  Churrh  : 
while  thc'pricfts,  profiting  bv  their  credulity,  praftice  upon  theii  by  . 
the  tnoft  contemptible  impofitions ;  fach  as  pretending  to  caufc  the; 
appearance  of  fpedlres,  to  predict  future  events,  and  to  difpenfe  amu- 
lets aod  charms.  The  marriage  ceremonies  aie  curious,  from  the  lu* 
dicrou^  circumftances  with  which  they  are  attended. 

•*  On  the  day  agreed  upon,  all  the  relations  of  both  families  meet . 
together,   and  on<  thefe   occafions  bear  the  generic  name  of  &-Jatl ;  the 
moft  confiderable   amongil  them  is  called  the  Siari  Svat,  and    it   is  he  - 
who  prefides  at  the  feftival.     His  lieutenant  is  denominated  the  Stac/iez, 
and  hit   office 'is  to   receive   and   e'xecute   the   orders    of  his    fuperior. 
Two  young  people  muft  inceffantly  accompany  the  newly- married  woman> 
and  thefe  are  called  the  Divert :  there  are  feveral  other  fubordinate  officers, 
parcxcalarly  the  msrfter  of  the  ceremonies  called  Chiaaus.     He  is  armed  with^, 
a  mace>  which  is  a  diflinfbive  mark  of  his  employment;  and  diflributes  the  < 
guefis  in  their  refpcftive  places,  according  to  their  rank.     He  always  leads  ^ 
the  van>  and'  precedes  the  retinue ;  and  by  a  fmgularity  worthy  of  re- 
mark, he  accompanies  all  his  functions  with  a  forlg,  in  which  he  conilantly 
repeats  the  names  of  the  ancient  divinities  of  the  Morlachians ;  which 
proves  that  Chriflianity  has  not  yet  (truck  fuch  deep  root  amongfl  thefe  - 
people  x&  might  be  fuppofed;  and  that  a  fecret  inclination  ftili  prevaila.^ 
amongft' them  for  the  gods  of  their  fathers.     All  t\ie  Jk»ati,  or  people  at 
the  wedding  are  armed  from  head  to  foot,  a  veftige  of  the  ancient  rude- . 
Iicii  of  their  manners,  as  the  marriage-ceremonies  were  in  former  times-. 
foqucntly  interrupted  l^  the  jealoufy  of  fome  flighted  lovers,  or  by.  the.  ^ 
^  '  cupidity^ 
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oil  for  their  lamps,  but  butter,  the  fmoke  of  which  is  trii«]c2Atd  fecitf  t 
their  clothes;  perfons,  and  even  aliments,  exhale  the  fmdl  of  tins  fincMg^; 
^hicJh  to  Grangers  is  infupportable.  -j 

'«  Their  bread  conflfts  of  a  fort  of  cakes,  made  with  the  fldarof  maz*^^ 
barley,  or  millet,  and  baked  upon  heated  flones. .  Their  coftnmm  driakr  i#* 
anilk,  and' it  is  particularly  palatable  to  themr  whehitis  ftfpBrsLttd  froar-A^  { 
ferous  part  by  means  of  vincear.     Garhc,  eibharlots  and'  otbbsgcs,  Ait^, 
paitieular  kinds  of  roots  which  grow  fpontaneoufly  in  the  firlds  a«d  woodv 
are'to  them  the  greateft  delicacies.     They  e^t  their  meat  no  other   W» 
drefled  than  roafted.     Soihe  writers  have  faid  much  of'the'vigoroto  healA' 
of  thefe  people,  and  the  longevity  to  which  they  attain,  by  aitttibatiitf 
thefc  effefts  to  thre  quantity  of  garlic  they  confumie.     I  aah,  however^  w 
opinion,  that  the  prJTrct^l  caufcs  of  their' health  and  vi^onr  are'tke  re 
tables  oil  which  ch«y  feed,  the  milk  which  is  t^eir  ooriftanr  beverage, 
abfence  of  llrong  drinks,  which*  are  onl/alldwed  oa  their  days  of  vejoir 
snd  particularly  their  repugnance  to'boiiod' meats,  which-*  by  being 
pnved  of  their  nutritive  juices^    afford .  cmjy  a  weak  and  indigettbll 
aliment. 

^*  As  the  Morlaohians  abound  in  health  and  vigour,  their  diver(ion&jn 
of  that  appropriate  kind  which  confids  in  the  deveioprnqnt  oftheir  ftreiigv 
and  agility :  foch  as  leaping  over  a  ^ery  higH  obllacle,  running  with  n- 
common  fwiftnefs,  or  throwing  to  a  diftance  a  (ione  which  otlfer  nien  ctiott 
fcarcely  lift.     In  fhort  a  MorlachTan  fixty  yfrars  of  a]ge  would  ^xtcV  in  (ttdm   ' 
cxercifes,  the' young  men  of  our  climktes.     Dkncing,  however,  take^pfe#> 
cedence  of  all  their  amufements,  and  forms  their  fhvaNiHte'  pl^ore,  Si 
.which  they  engage  to  excefs.     A  har(h  ba'g;)ipe,  or  iimply  the  voice,  aa^ 
mates  them  to  this  exercife,  which  is  not  diitiiigiii|l^ble  forcomphsz^r 
particular  figures,  but  by  extravagant  and  ladtcitous  jumps,  in  coflfeqocaci 
4»f  their  love  for  violent  exertions.     £ven  the  fatigue  of  a^lsng  joamc^f* 
or  of  hard  labour,  cannot  reftrain  their  ardour  for  dancing,  at  which  thoy 
continue  for  many  hours  when  they  appear  to  be  more  in  need  of  repofc. 

«  Under  fach  favourable  circumllances  they  have  fevr  difeafes,  and  cq»» 
feqnently  have  no  occa^on  for  phyficians.  Fevers,  which  ard  in  genera} 
peculiar  to  robufl  con  flit  utions,  and  inflammations,  the  common  refalt'of 
violent  excrcifes,  are  almoil  the  only  acute  maladies  with  Which' they  ate 
attacked.  As  to  chronic  difeafes,  they  knbw  of  none  bar  the*  rheaiii2KzfiB» 
the  natural  confeqnencc  offleepingin  the  open  air  dUnng  fuiiltn^;  in-a 
xlimate  where  the  dews  fall  in  abundance.  With  them,  as  is  the  <Aifb  wiik 
all  people  where  civilization  has  made  no  great  progrefs>  violettt  remedies 
are  thofe  only  in  which  thcFy  conftue.  In  general,  pepper  and"  gon-powdei^ 
infufed  in  brandy,- compofe  their  panacea,  for  inflammatory  diforders; 
and  it  will  fcarcely  be  believed,  that  this  remedy  is  oflen  attended  with 
fuccefs:  perhaps,  however,  they  are  indebted  for  their  cure  to  the  a  bond- 
ant  perfpiratign  which  this  medicine  induces.  Wine  and  puppet',  in  l^rfi 
xlofes,  and  ^ken  at  certain  periods,  alfo  form  a  febrifuge  wTiich  they  em- 
ploy with  fuccefs.  External  fri^ion,  or  the  application  of  a  heated  ftotfe 
wrapped  in  damp  linen,  are  the  methods  by  which  they  cure  rhetittratlftiR. 
They  are  alfo  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  leeches  for  fw^ellings.  Red  ochte, 
mixed  with  fat  fubftances,  is  the  only  ointment  they  apply  to  wouiKds  add 
vcontutions ;  and  it  is  a  fa6t,  that,  from  the  experience  of  the  Morlachiau, 
/ome  men  of  fcience  have  obtained  from  this  ointment,  in  fimilar  ciitom* 
>^ancc^  the  moft  favourable  refults.    Without  any  khowledge-of  auaioiiny 
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w  ofteolog7»  they  ace  moil  of  them  extremely  adroit  in  fettiog  diflocated 
IV  fradurednimbs.  For  phlebotomy  they  do  not  eaij>loy  kncets,  but  (le^L 
learns,  nearly  fimilar  to  tkofe  ufed  for  horfes ;  and  this  operation  is  alwagf) 
lerfbmed  without  dangerous  confeqneaces." 

Some  of  the  ceremoiucs  adopted  at  a  funeral  amongft  the  Morla^ 
dbiaf)$,  are  alfo  curious,  and  remind  us  of  a  praflice  very  general  in  a 
certain  part  of  our  own  eofipire. 

««  ^omen>  who  are  hired  to  cry, 'place  th^mfelres  in  the  apartment 

^here  the  corpfe  is  cxpofed»  and  join  in  the  lamrntations  of  tbofe  united 

b»  the  deceafi^  by  confanguinity  and  friendihip.     The  body  remains  for 

^^ane  days  thus  expofed;  it  is  placed  on  the  ground,  upon  the  cloak  wora 

4eri4\g  life*  and  the  face  is  uncovered.     By  the  corpfe  are  laid  the  belt^ 

^fV^»  pipe,  and  purie  of  the  deceafec)  ^  and  during  this  period  all  the  rebu- 

^0]is  are  obliged  to  viiit  it:  this  duty  is  never  difpcnled  with,  except  ia 

the  cafe  of  a  voyage  or  journey,  when  the  neareft  relation  is  obliged  to 

entreat  the  deteafed  to  accept  of  fuch  an  ezcufe.     It  is  alfo  the  cuflom  for 

each  of  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceafed  ferioufly  *to  addrefs  the 

corpfe,  as  if  it  were  capable  of  hearing  and  anfwering  their  fpeeches. 

This  custom  alfo  prevails  amongft  feveral  of  the  favage  tribes  of  Afrka 

aad  North  America.    The  wiihes  of  the  Morlachians  are  to  know  for  what 

aaafon  the  deceaOed  has  quitted  this  life  ?  Who  is  the  friend  with  whom  he 

•auld  not  iiv^,  an4  what  was  hb  fubje£i  of  complaint  ?  They  then  entreat 

\^^  to  laj^e  charge  of  theif  icommtffions,  whiah  are  commonly  to  report 

f)ieir  news  to  their  parents  aod  friends,  and  announce  their  profpericy  or 

amsfiortunes ;  to  entreat  them  to  fecure  for  them  a  place  by  their  fide,  and 

k  number  of  o(her  fimilar  requeils.     After  thefe  vifits  arc  finifhed,  the 

pe^rpfe  is  covered  with  white  linen,  and  the  procefHon  move?  towards  the 

chtu-ch,  amidrt  the  groans  of  the  women  and  relations^  the  former  of 

whom  chaunt  the  principal  events  of  its  life.     They  afterwards  return  10 

the  houfe,  with  the  priefts  who  prefided  at  the  religious  ceremonies,  and 

the  faneral  is  fucceeded  by  a  r^ail,  at  which  the  behaviour  of  the  goefti 

forms  a  ftriking  contraft  with  the  howling  of  the  women  anc^the  prayiag ' 

oftheprielb. 

«^  The  chauadag  of  the  women  at  the  fuaerals  is  extempore,  and  proves 
that  they  ftre  no^unacqwainted  with  the  geaiifs  of  poetry.  Thefe  people 
have  do^tlefs  had  their  bards;  an  inconteftiUe  proof  that  the  nation  forr 
merly  ei^oyed,  by  its  courage,  a  rank  amongH  the  barbarous  people  <^ 
Germany:— -I  fay  by  its  courage,  for  cowardly  people  were  never  known 
to  h^ve  poets.  Amongft  the  Morlachians,  there  is  never  a  fite  or  allembiy 
without  a  chaunter.  The  fongs,  which  are  in  the  lUyriaa  idiom,  but  cor* 
rupted  by  their  tranfmiffion  through  a  number  of  ages,  defcribe  the  hiftory 
of  Ibme  Sclavonian  heroes,  pr  relate  of  fome  tragical  event,  the  time  cif 
which  is  forgotten.  This  heroical  fong  is  grave,  heavy,  and  monotonous. 
The  inliroment  with  which  it  is  acconypanied,  is  but  little  calculated  to 
give  it  animation :  it  is  a  miferable  monochord  guitar,  the  found  of  which 
IS  dull,  and  without  modulation.  The  poetry,  however,  is  not  without 
energy ;  it  does  npt  pofl^fs  the  Ravage  wildaefs  of  that  of  Offian,  but 
^om^nes  has  that  auguft  kind  of  fimplicity,  which  penetrates  to  the  fouL 
If  a  Morlachian  travel  by  night  a0U)agft  the  mountains^  he  generally  fings ; 
.and  thefe  antique  poems  are  always  the  foQgs  which  he  prefers.    A  long 

exclamation. 
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OMded'bjr  rope'walks,  forges^.&c.  In  (hort, 'Maria  Thefelk  negleded  no^ 
thing  which  might  infure  with  rapidity  t0^  (his  new  ^ilabliibineDt  aQ  tJie 
fplendour  which  fhehad defigned  it  to  enjoy ;  and  Qiortly  after,  (Le  AoiMsB 
'fl^g  appearing  fi>r  the  firft  time  at  Tea/ apprifed  Europe  of  the  exi Aecce  of 
i^riette. 

"  The^cmpr^fs,  however,  would  have  but  imperfedlly  fulfilled,  the  oined 
Ihehad  in  view,  if  (he  had  not  dire^ed  towards  this  place  the  channels  of 
x:oniiiitr€c.    She  therefore  took  care  to  beflow  upon  it  the  mofl  liberal  pri- 
vir^ges;  and  particularly,  to  declare  the  port  to  be  free  from  all  duties.    T« 
£ioiIitate  its  conne6tion  with  the  Levant,  (he,  nineteen  years  afterviran^ 
caofed  to  be  built,  «  vaH;  and  commodious  Lazaretto,  where  the  crews  of 
the  (hips  might  be  under  quarantine.    She  alfo  gradually  ^encouraged  tfaofe 
irade«  And  arts,  which  are  more  intimately  conne^ed  with  nairigatioti. 
There  were  formed  in  Trieile,  manu^dories  of  cables,  failKrIoth,  anclioi^ 
aud  all  kmds  of  arms,  founderies  for  cannon  balls,  &c.    Magazines*  fyr  tin 
prodttdlion  of  articles  purely  commercial,  were  alfo  eAabliihed ;  -fuch  as  vet 
jvet,  wax-candles,  foap,  &c. ;  liquors  alfo'  became  an  important  branch  of 
trade;  and  the  number  of  bottles  now  exported,  annually,  is  fuppofed  to 
amount  to  iSOOfiOO.    In  1767,  an  infurance-company  was  formed  there,  ilie 
capital  of  which  wa«eAimated  at  300,000  florins;  and  in  1770,  there  were 
fuppofed  to  be  upwards  of  30  firfl-^rate  wholefale  commercial  houfes. 

*'  With  ^refped  to  its  territorial  produdions,  Trlefte  has  nothing  to  be 
proud  of,  except  its  white-twines;  the  quality  of  which  tsedeeroed,  and  the 
jMinL'hateeafy;  but  this  article,  as  well  as  fruits,  walnuts,  chefnuts,  Qtmngsx, 
lemons,  figs,  ^c.  which  the  country  produces  in  abundance,  form  onljr  a 
trivial  portion  of  its  trade ;  which  reAs  more  eflentially  .upon  its  manunc- 
tures,  or  on  the  foreign  merchandizes  for  which  it  is  the  depot. 

*'  It  was  thus  that  Triefte  arofe  from  the  ofafcurrty  in  which  it  had  h^n 
j>longed,  particularly  durmg  the  time  that  it  efpecially  belonged -to  the  fai^^ 
(hops,  whofe  authority  may  be  traced  to  as  early  a  period  as  the  ^xth  cen* 
tuny.  They  were  fufnagans  of  Aquileia,  when  Itlria  entirely  belonged  to 
the  patriarch  of.  that  metropolift.  Neverthelefs,  Lothaire,  kio^  ofJiaW. 
deprived  the  patriarch  of  TrieJe  and  gave  it  \yi(h  its  territory,  in  fiill  to- 
vereignty,  to  his  private  bifliop,  together  with  the  rig^it  of  coining  moficgr- 
Aflerwards,  the  bi(hops  fold  to  the  inhabitants  their  jurifdidion,  or  Icfol 
authority,  (or  500  (ilver  marks:  at  length,  afler  having  formed  for  fome  tira^ 
a  part  ot  Carniola,  it  was  feparated  from  it ;  and  now,  its  bi(hQps,  who  take 
the  title  of  counts,  are  fuflfragans  of  the  archbilhop  oFGoerlz.*' 

Our  traveller  fhortly  afterwards  returned  a  fecond  time,  toPok; 
and  in  his  voyage  thither  met  with  many  little  adventures  not  devoid 
of  fntereft  The  navigation,  amidft  the  iiumerous  VtxoaAs  and  iflets 
of  the  Iflrian  coaft,  is  infbfted  with  numerous  banditti,  who  often 
commit  very  alarming  depredations.  M.  Caflas,  and  fome  gentlemen 
who  were  now  in  his  company,  were  apprized  of  this  circumftance  { 
but  in  order  to  lave  time,  they  left  Veglia  at  fevcn  in  the  evening; 
and,  as  the  fubfequent  pal&ge  will  prove,  had  nearly  fuffered  to 
their  ardour. 

»*  Thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  beauty  of  the  evenings  in  Italjt 
can  form  no  idea  of  the  fpe6tacle  afforded  by  nature  in  thefe  regions,  when 
the  fun  has  funk  beneath  the  horizon.  The  abfence  of  this  lummary  cauies 
a  cadation  ofheat;  the  calopfic  cbuds  difperfe,  the  fea  and  the  nountamt 
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t&^H^tHe  weft  are  deprived  of  their  parple  tinge;  and  the  iky  exhfbkf : 
Bcidft'mg  but  one  vafl  expanie  of  azure,  beneath  which  innunionthj'e  zxi\i\tytt\ 
gentlj  move;  while  evaxy  ihiiig.adds  to  the  majefiic  fi(ence  uf  nigbt^,  as  it< 
gradual!)'  advances,  embulmed  with  (he  od/)ur  of  deliciou!)  flowers,    ^t^this 
€|iar«fung  period  every  thing  tends  to  produce  the  moil  pleaiifig  i^d'V,o«' 
luptuouft  ieniations,  and  tiie  expanded   mind  gratefully  con  templates,  the - 
■Mgni/icence  of  the  univerfe.     At  !uch  a  time,  it  feems  feared y  pofGble" 
t\^\  wicliftj  men  (ho.uld  b^.  em  ployed' in  preparing  to  commit  their  crimes; ' 
bbt  ti)fi.humafi  heart  is  corrupt,  and  this  jiainful  reflection  deprived  our  tra*' 
fillers,  in  a  great  degree,  of  the  pleafure  they  would  have  derived  from 
foch  an  evehing  at  that  which  we  hjve  depicled.     In  the  midft  of  the  moft' 
fiblirod  fp^(5tacTfe  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  Creator,  they  'were  obliged  kx^ 
hBcolled,  that  they  were  men^  and  to  think  abont  their  pierfiinai  tbcurilv^i 
They  acf^rdtnj^ty  put  into  ^  fkiall  creek^  formed  try  rocks,  where. they  Jaad« 
«tf  ^  and,  tearing;  off  a  number  of  branches  from  ibme  contiguout  tmei^ihe/{ 
fytskd  fkrmtk  over  their  bbati  which>  by  this  meaps,  togelUt:F  with  ,the  ob4| 
fcufiiy  aibrded  by  the  Ch^de  .of ^  the  rocks,  was  reucLered  (carcely  percepti-*,^ 
bie.    They  then  retired  to  a  (hoit  diilance^  and  concealed  themlelvea 
taim^M^  fo^9  busies. 

',  "  U  w^  P9W  deven  o'clock,  ah4  Ihe  pale  light  of  the  mooh  hs^^/uc-. 
ceeded  tp  the  ratld  darkneJs  of  the  evening,  whiLh  Howly  approaches  t6-' 
-  wa«<fs  jj^e,  M'®^>  *^'licfe  the  twilighl  continues  to  linger  till  ^late  ho'uc»    All* 
tiature  was  enVeloped  ih  filence,  and  one  might  figuratively  be  faid  to  heai;' 
tb«  approach  of  night.     Even  the  tide  only  tranfmitted,  at  Fong  tntei'vals'^  «' 
fmr.  gentle  Wavt^  towards  the  chafras  in  the  rocks^  and  the  moootonous 
iHHFiiuifiy  of  their  motioti  was  almoll  loll  in  the  imm^nfity  of  fpax:e^  whear 
fnddeiity.  a  fawt  noife  wa*  Jve^r^l  at  a  diftanci?,,  which  excited  the  .vigilanc«t 
ef  our  trav«U«^,  who  (bop  aicertained  tliat  it  was  occafioned  by  regular 
ilrol|es  of  the  oar.    The  fouod  gradually  increafed,  as  did  the  alarm  ol  puc. 
|iarty«  who  knew  not  whether  thofe  who  approaciied  were  friends  or  ene«' 
aaiea.     At  (ird  they  were  in  hopes  that  tlie  ftrangcrs  would  pafs,  but  the/ 
w«re  deceived,  for  the.  bark-  approached  nearly  alougfide  of  their  own^. 
though  it  wM.  Ao|.  perceived  by  the  crew ;  at  length  they  landed^  and  began 
to  pry  aboul  t^m,  while  their  arms  ilruck  agai nit  the  hofpi table  buQi  whid^ 
Concealed  ouf  adventurers.    Their  fenljitions  may  be  more  ealily  conceived 
than  defcribed; — the  llighteft  motion,  (igh,  or  inlpiration,  might  caufe  thei^ 
^ilrtidton.    In  a  (hort  time  they  heard  the  ban^ui  fvvearing  at  each  Other;, 
'  They  are  not  here/,  faid  the  plunderers,  '  thoy  liaye  gone  farther  on,  an4. 
<v^e  have  oniTed  them.'    They,  in  this  firain,  regretted  the  lofs  of  their  prey» 
«ifd  tliat  they  had  not  been  ible  to  Hied  blood ;  they  aceufed  eaph  other  of. 
tardinefs  9nA  neghgence^.  and  each  endeavoured  to  acquil  himfelfof  bldme^ 
X»n  fuch'  a  noble  occafion :  indeed,  it  w^s  a  chance  that  a  civil  war  had  not. 
Inrok^n  oiit  toongil  them,  t>ecaufe  they  had  loll  the  opportunity  of^cam- 
Jsittitig  a  crime,  while  oqr  travellers  were  the  unfortunate  objects  o(  their 
fearch;  and,  at  this-inftant,  tUe^  wertt  dole  againfl  Ihem!   At  lafl»  they  re:T; 
Jblveil  to  put  oflf  again  in  purfuit  of  the  fugitives^  expreHing  their  hopes  thatj 
tl)ey  fliould  overtake ^them;  and  vowing  vengeance. again U  them  for  the  ik- 
tigue  they  had  experienced.     With  this  intent  they  re-embarked ;  and  i\ift^ 
^-iendly  oar  foon  dillipated  the  fears  of  Oar  parly,  and  delivered  them  from 
Mj  farther  intbrmation  of  the  projeds  of  the  banditti.'* 

Our  author  aflerwar<)s  proceeded  at  leifure  into  Dalmatian  and  wai: 
ft  much  pains  and  expencc  io  CJiuriiTg  excavations  Co^be^JwAie  at  Ta^ 


rMis  pltociy  tb  iitowK  fragmHits  of  aiidi|ttlt)r«  l^mti^  riji;  mipf 
(rf  Nom,  nou:  Zara,  he  io  |nittcular  obtained  a  vaft  iwaiher  of  fitM-, 
ments^  ap^  bad  an  opporainity  of  contradiAiiix  the  deuik  gmn  qr 
Sp^m  relative  to  the  architedure  of  that  town. 

On  the  tncient  to#n  of  Afleria,  mentfohcd  by  PKny  «fid  fuMmf^ 
lie  makes  tnany  interefting  d>/ervation8.   This  town  is  ftttt  Aumoiul* 
ed  b;^  a  wall  3,600  feet  in  length,  eleven  feet  in  thtcknefst  and  eirfit 
feet  in  height  throughout ;  the  blocks,  of  which  it  is  compoTed,  beilig 
each  in  many,  places  ten  feet  fquare.    And  it  is  a  remarkable  ctrcum-" 
fUfice,  that  at  one  angle  of  the  w^I  is  a)>aJSion  ^ith,  faces  and  fides 
entirely  upon  the  modem  principle,  thoueh  no  doiibt  can  be  enter-. 
lailicd,  thRt  it  is  coevgl  with  the  wall  itftfC 
r*    Tdio  next  and  moft  important  place,  to  which  our  autb^rdiieded 
bisflttmiiioo,  waaS(Mdatro,  famed  for  liaving .  been  tl|e  isfidqiMe  4F. 
the'empeiror  Dtoceldian.    On  arriving  at  Scmona,  heoouid  ttotAil 
tO'V  ftruck  wirti  the  fnUitne  cafcade,  wbith  takes  ifisofiavi^  iiitai  dMt 
[flice.    It  does  notpoflTefs  the  monotony  of  great  ca«miAs,  whid' 
Cqn^^  0^  a  vaft  mafs  of  water  precipitated  /rom  theftimniir^  aiodt):* 
but  by'^thc  variety  of  its  incidents,  there  is^  'aceordltfg'  t*  ^evenr^fc- 
oo^int,  no  fall,  which  can  bb'  compared  wiitb'  lt>  if  we  except  mftt' 
tne. Niagara.    It  made  a  deep  impreDjon  on  M.  C^s,  and  be  (k- 
f^ih^tk  ia  the  following  terms :  '  ,  , 

*  -"  At  the  phce  where  I  (hall  foppofe  our  nxsal)  bt»i»l  4d  bm  aaebemd)  Ika 
Wttka  h  i^deft.  Its  cftim  and  limped  water  nay  be  fatd  to  Hide,  nlkm- 
flian  rolf,  over  a  bottom  of  mud,  refle6lm^  onks  jfaiftct  tbo  vaoillatbigcoai 
which  omamentsits  banks.  The  almoftimpereeptiblecoofitMBSvfdieiim;* 
permit  the  eye  to  wander  at  a  drfiance  over  the  meadows  or  toraft  laoa 
the  Verdant  pbins,  enameHed  with  flowers,  whofis  brilliant  cojow  leafMs 
Ittcyre  wild  arid  piderefqne  the  ^reyifh  dopes  oftlie  Docks  alidodier  bsmt 
omftiences,  the  unequal  (ides  of  which  Ibrm  the  efcwrpmcnt.of  'tiM  nNev. 
The  white  triangular  iail,  fcarcely  fwelled  by  the  Mfphjits^  conveys  goMf 
s(hng  the  cryftal  Hream  the  frail  bark,  conduced  by  ttie  fpjffjisfs'art  caw*' 
vated  Dalmatian,  whole  idle  oar  rarely  drflurbs  the  flBoethaefanf  fbei  aMWtc' 
A  mild  and  foothing  melancholy  here  prevails.  The  tone!  of  tin  -trnktri. 
who,  in  fome  cavity  of  the  rocks,  breatiies  forth  his  ttlyriaa  cUlly»  wUeh  biv 
memory  inherits  from  th«t  of  bis  anoedors,  phtifHix'cly  vibrate  aloa|liM 
Cdes  of  the  mountains.  The  awful  noife  of  the  eatarad  k  dway»Aeli«s^ 
except  its  being  diminithed  by  diflance;  but  being  <H>ntfntmHyflMie»sriib- 
otft  any  variation  hi  its  monotony,  it  does  not  faemto  dUtm  te  fKaml 
fifitude. 

^  As  the  narrow  valley,  tfirough  which  the  Keikapallb,  tekadi^;eidij 
to  the  right,  the  mountains  which  border  on  the  two  banks  appeftr  to  jois 
behind  me  cafcade,  or  to  indofe  it  m  a  femicircobr  fbras.  The  bafliy  trssi^ 
the  wiHows,  and  poplars,  which  embeHiOi  the  front  of  the  Icetie,  md  rib 
gl^vethe  dikes  or  terraces,  parallel  to  the  dsgrtus  to  which  the  water  of 
the  cafcade  defcends,  do  not  aitow  the  eye  to  obforv,e  the  ooorfe  of  Ike  11- 
Ycr,  before  it  arrives  at  the  fpot  whence  it  frits;  bat  it  may  eafily  be  c<Nh 
ceived  from  a  bluifli  cloud,  or  rather  a  kmd  of  luminous  vapour,  whkfe  lbs 
iimpidneft  of  the  water,  contraded  with  the  celefti«l  asure,  nfleds,  hoci- 
90iitaUy,  akaNg;  Ihe  bafes  of  the  mountains.  Above  the  beautiful  vrrdorv  of 
tho  Mm  which  are  olegantiy  groaped,  and  rsoAiielf  dilperlbd  over  t^ 
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wkl^iuid<uq;ciigbcis  wkioli  oronei  the  vfilieji^  ohs aimimber  of  ki^  hiM^ 
wbo&s  bansenners  and  greyiappeaiaace  fat-in  a.  itiikihgoontraiil  to  thevig^or" 
<iu«  j|pd  .hxiUiantcoiourifig  wtib  <vrl|ioh.  the  ^•4groi)Bd  Js  decorateil.  At  ttMi* 
left,  and  higlielt  extromit)'  of  this  glacis,  is  ieen  the  foiitary^.tarret  of«  Tniaib 
atid : moduli  ofiHory^  con(lc»diaU  by.  fumei  tugenipaa  ijfivoteea*  It  mad  be 
cunrtei^,  th&t  tiie^apfwafancttof  this  iittfe  chapei  prtMiuces  a  gmtefaiitt^, 
iatioB  in  tiiQ  heart  ut  tli&  wiie  odan.  Yes,  indeed,  it  in  here  that  la  nun.can 
form  the  mail  fublioie  idea  of  (he  Almighty  ;*-^the  .great  eventa  of  natuptt 
wre  the  primary  apofUes  of  the  divittity ;  for  haman  agency  could  .not  have 
forced  a  rivar  iuiUirinount  Focks,  which  feeio  to  hare  heec  laifed  to  oppofe 
itt  pfogrefs.  Art,  it  is  troc;,  «ay  .prodnce,  in  a  gardeQ,l|rf^  captive  waves  of' 
a  few  timid  Naiads,  and  confide  to  the  obedienLmarbie  the  case  of  difpevf^ 
i»g-ti)eni  m  referwirs  of  alainfier ;  bat  God  ^one  taaght  the  river  to  dart 
UkFOUgh  tb^fe  sreen  and '.  bttlliy  jsailes  of  treet^  wkoik-  majeftic  front  (bades 
and  ccmCeah  frote  tfae^eye  theiong  chain  of  rod^s  which  difpute  its^p^^oge. 
Thie«fiisil  Appeaia  tobe  produced  by  magic :  it  feems  as  if  the  great  number 
of  (bf^ms'proc^dMi  frofD*  or  were  prupellad  bjr,  the  tops,  of  the  tnoes,  as 
their^^aftielbaiDEi  .apparently  rdls  along  the  roof  of  the  ioreft.  To  the  left 
of  thts.'fobiime  (iceae,  the  «iv€r.^pears  entire,  diidaining,  a^  it  were,  to  coU 
led  the  iinmenfe  aiimber  of  (Irearos,  which  have  deferted  from  it  in  tha 
vaftsy..  f^  is:  here,!  that  in  all  its  power  and  maje(iy  it  delcend?  from  three 
diAind  and  .finxjeffiive  eminences.  The  fur  face  of  ibe  water,  which  may  be 
(aid  to  receive  a  higher  poH(h  fit)ra  the  velocity  of  its  fall,  rivals  the  poreft 
cryflal,  and  t^i^ns  09*31  ihe^an^les  of  the  long  degreesafligned  to  itby  natuf«. 
One'woVilcI  imagine,  froiti' a  diflance,  that  they  were  enormous  cylinders 
whttji  alternately  g^ve  i)ut>  anci  itfceived,  the  fitver  gauze  with  which  tfaej 
wereenvelpped. 

"  At  the  Ihot  of  th<tfe  three  firfl  ftiie|ves  or  fteps,  the  united  fummits  6t 
a  few  trees,  whole  trunks  are  )coficeaied  by  a  variety  of  objedls  in  theibre* 
ground,  interfedt  with  a  verdant  line,  the  whoi^  width  or  the  cafcade ;  but 
as  the  river  approaches,  the  furfacd  of  the  water  becomes  ftill  wider;  a  fe- 
laicir^c^j^r  teji^  proiooes'  Us.eoloirai  propuUion  over  the  abyf^.  wt^icb  rer^ 
cejvas  it^4^y  whiob  its  ire|ocity  is  <:>lrb«d.    Its  id^fbenle  body  of  w^er*  iills 
the  noble  contour  oif  thei^a[ir)g  ja^d  beavv  terrace.;  the  land  (eems  to  tremble 
from  a  ailtanoe  by  the  weight  of  its  fall ;  the  air,  on  being  difplacej  by  th6    ' 
ifj^ter^  f^em;  ai^fd^t^hifs^^  figh,  wjfkich,  at  length,  ti^efeaCes,  tiH  th^/ 
noife  IS  fo  t.erj[|^c,  that  the^^r  is  aQtableio  fufi^init,  the.eyetocomprjte  lk«a 
extent  ofthe  view,^  or  t|ie  rnind  to  admire  the^wful  apnearance  of  the  whole*' 

"  )3ut,it^.the. traveller  f^l  inclined  to  take  a  njoredilJinct  vievir  ofthe  caf- 
cade, arhd  for  this  p\if(^fif*apjproftch  nearer 40  tl^s  great  work'bf  natufe,  then  ^ 
all  tlfectrct]maances,'whi(*h  acquired  a  fort  of  harmony  by  the  diftance  frota 
which  they  Wbire  behetdt  and  Ae  order,  arrang^mentt^and  unit  v  which  feem*> 
ed  toiprfevoril  whew  the  mjhtttt^parta  could  not  ht  infjf>eded— «il  ar^  changed, 
aQdnaththgpremibhutC9nfuiiioia,$haos^ojrtbeaio^  (hocking diftri^ionl . 
Thece  agodttnonino^biwcr  lo  he  (mom  that  aiiifaro^iiy  of  niai&s,  that  grace  ia 
tbegf^ofips,^^  tp^eity  •i9ilb«:0fi9ibimtioBr'J^(kV>oui.bf^i9M  inDumeraUe  . 
rpc;!^  >r<:A;cn,  fr^(iSlwT^dw;pfWP«HM#  «»di4i6*|Mj  prefentin^  frigl^tt^^, 
poii)ts^  whic^pjgwir  to  ^r'^^g  ^icoip  be|iifi4 i^  wa^ti^r  And  the  tree;^    t\  is 
np.Iopgff  a.w^r,  put  an  oce^.  %rfiich  r^jfu^sj  aad.xu^es  with  iury^^ip/>  the 
ihapete/s'iblocjL^  whicV  if^f^^e'^^^^J^  always  altjicked,  and 

always  capable  of  redftance,.'  fe^ni  to'bave  h^gun  tlieir  llruggic  With  jthe  ' 
comtneasettelt'of  th^  wcJrfdV  radSbliaV^' cohfinued  In  furious  battle  fdr 
Mftts,  v(ii\lc  iheir  terrible  and  fugitive  con(;^eHftKiflbe^  add  {XVti^oaid  tfei^ ' 
5-     -^^  Dd2  tbe^ 
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thafi  |fllfts  tw&r  and  bnrtoi  bimrdf  in  the  fes^  wiience*arlfiiig  io  ^apoar,  \m 
'   fwells  the  ciouds,  which  fbrm  tempefts,  and^  by  conveying  him  again  to  the 
earth,  enable  him,  perhaps  after  centuries*  to  re-copameneeliis  indefatigabie 
career. 

*'  But,  however  magnificent  fuch  a  fpe^lacie  niay«  ap]>ear»  there  are  times 
swd  circumiiances  undei:  which  its  pomp  is  fabjed  to  variation  v  for  ekample« 
when,  by  the  return  of  i'pring,  the  fnow  is  dilfolved,  and  fwells  the  bed  of 
the  river;  or  when,  in  the  coiirleof  thefummer,  the  waters  are aogmented 
by  fome  accidental  ftorm.  On  fuch  occafions,  the  eafcade  entirely  changef 
its  ch^ra^ter,  and  no  longer  prefents  (hat  tncalculable  number  ol  varieties* 
4lie  afpedl  of  which  g&ve  it  fo  many  graces  and  embellifhrnents ;  but  U4heD 
becomes  more  grave,  or,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  fay  fo,  more  immenie^  and 
perhaps,  on  this  account  alone,  more  noble,  but  lefs  attradive:  At  fncfa  a 
period,  Ihe  enormoua  mafa  of  water  partly  conceals  tbe  rocks  which  ooinpor^ 
the  bar,  and  even  Die  treesi  which,  at  other  times»  feemed  to  (port  amidft 
their,  acule  fummits:—fome(imc6  even  all  thefe  obje^laare  entirely  conceaU 
ed  by  the  vaftnefs  of  the  inundation.  The  river  then  occopies  the  whole 
width,  of  the  vallev/and  no  longer  fufFc^rs  itfelf  to  be  divided  into  (Ireami, 
but  rolling  over  the  rockfi,- feems  to  burv  them  in  its  bowels.  The  weight 
is  then  increafed  a  hundred-fold,  the  fall  is  terrible,  and  the  noHe  incelfiint, 
the  current  carries  away  in  its  courfe,  trees,  which  it  has  torn  np  by  th« 
root!^,  the  ruirrt  of  cottages,  and  the  car^afes/ofanimais^  which  have  been  den 
Iboyed  by  its  fudden  and  tinexpe^ed  fury/* 

[Wc  fcall  account  for  the  length  of  pur  extraC^s  by  obferving  that 
the  work  of  M.  Caffas  is  .inertly  dcfcr-ptive;  and  as  it  contains  verj 
few  refie(Slions,  it  affords  little  opportunity  for  critical  comment.  It  ia 
aifo  of  cunfiderabic  extent  J.  the  original,  which  wc  alfo  have  bcfpft 
us,  confifiing  of  190  pages  of  large  folio  print.J 
:  ..  •  (Ti$  be  C9ntinutd,) 

'       «♦  (    '  .  >  *t  >  .  . 

7ii  Life 'and  Chamber  of  Botmparte  frwn  hh  hirtb  /#  thi  l$fA,   ttf 
Auz\kft\  1804.     By  W.  Btirdon,  A.  M;-   \  Vol.  8vo.    Pp.  ^b^^ 
Andcrfop/Ncwcaftlc  upon  Tyoe  5  andOfteH,  London.  *i8o4. 

BIOGRAPHERS  arc  Hot  all- aware  that'to  rendct  juftlet  to  a  lifc 
n^f  confiderable  abiUties,  adion  andlnfliieficc  in  the  world  rc- 
tjuires  a  comprehenfion  of  the  circumftantes  ini^K  tK'CJr  reUtioos  )aod 
departments  trnder  which  the  fiibjp<fl  operated,  as  veil  as  his  ixidividiiai 
9i;^d;perfonal  charafler.  Mr.  Burdon.  it  fcptm^  .  was  once  fo^bU&dei 
iby  the  blaze  of  Bi3on?parte's  exploits  and  fuccefs,  and  fiill  more  by  th* 
iiitn  of.  his  •  promifeg,  that  he  regarded  htm . as  a  jphenooseoen  of  kuaaaO 
nature^  but  he  has  now^  he  fsysychanged  his  opinton^  lire  ftiU  boveve^ 
think  4)at  he  is  much  toopaxtialro  tcvtain  atchtetrememapf  tile  Cor. 
fican  adventurer,  and  beflows  •n  cxtfaGrdmhrygentus,  a praife  that  ia 
dtie  only  to  unpriitcipled  daringiieft^md  total  disregard  0/ tha  livey  of 
Ws  fillow  foldiers  as  well  as  tyther  fellow  creatures.  Having  nanratid 
tl)e  common  details  of  his  eatly  life,  ha  mentions  an  application  o| 
his  for  a  psflport  to  Condantinople,  to  offer  hie  militaiy  efibrts  tQ  thf 
Turks,  when  |it  w^r  >vith  RuAia  asd  Jhuftda.  itart  Ui  biogiadbcf 
liaakeribt  fo>^>i»ina  ^nhjiiwuina. 


Burdon*/*  Ufi  of  B^napgtU:  4^5 

^  A  ftifting  coiiicidence  here  prefenls  itfelf  between  thU  and  a  fimiliar  * 
circurtjftance  in  the  life  of  Cromwell,  who,  finding  hitnlelf  not  Jikclj 
to  emerg\e  from  obrcarily  at  home,,  and  the  royal  authority  too  f?rong  for  his 
nnrulj  Ipirit,  wan  on  the  point  of  failing,  with  other  puritans,  for  the  freer 
land  of  America,  when  he  was  prevenledbv  an  order o^  government;  antj^ 
tA  Hume  (hrewdly  remarks,  '  The  king  had  afterwards  full  leiTure  to  repent 
this  exercife  of  his  autliority/  Ha|.py  had  it  been  both  for  France  and 
£n^!and»  bad  the  fire  of  thefe  ambitious  men  be<rn  permitted  to  waHe  it« 
fcJt  in  any  country  lefs  capable  of  finding  it  fuel ;  but  Providence  ordained 
it  otherwife,  and  caiifed  them  to  become  inOruments  of  his  wrath  in  the 
pnnilhmentt  of  the  guilty,  and  the  murder  of  the  innocent.   • 

Mr.  Burdon's  view  of  Buonaparte  as  a  whole  affords  not  a  good 
ftiUed  for  amlyfisy  but  contains  many  apt  quotations;  of  which  the 
foitoving  on  his  marriage  we  think  deterve:;  loicrtion. 

"  A  drangei'  to  the  tender  feelings  of  love,  friendfliip,  or  philanthropy,  * 
Bonaparte  has  never  been  incommoded  by  any  obdinate  attachments  which 
could  iUikI  in  the  way  of  his  intereU ;  marriage  therefore,  was  to  him  a ' 
matter  of  mere  prudence*  nm  an  alTair  of  love{  and  to  fecure  completely 
the  favour  of  his  powerful  tViend,  he  confented  to.  take  oil  his  hands  a 
midrefs  whoff  ciiarms  had  ceafed  to  fai'cinate  him,  but  whofe  future  coraturt 
he  withed  to  provide  for.     Ronaparte  in  (796,  married  the  widow  of  th«. 
ci-devant  Count  Beau harnoisj  a  lady  near  twenty  years  older  than  himfelf^' 
thus  becoming  a  hu(band  without  a   wiQi  to  bqcorae  a  father;  and«  con- 
iidcrin^  his  marriage  as  an  affair  of  interefl  rather  than  of  choice,  to  do 
btmjuftice,  he  has  treated  his  motherly  wife 'with  reTpecl,   if  not  with 
aflfectiori,  and  bat  exalted  her  to  a  participation  of  his  throne^  though  ha 
coald  Rot  give  her  a  (liare  in  his  heart:  he  has  alfo  promoted  her  fiimily  by 
an  aJliance  with  bis  oWn,  and  in  other  refpeds  toeatrd  her  with  attention 
and  regard/' 

Our  author  next  arttends  Buonaparte  in  the  firft  career  of  hii  vi£la- 
rieSy  and  gives  the  following  very  exaggerated  account.  ' 

**  Tfie  battle  of  the  bridge  of  Lodi  was  the  next  great  atchievement  of 
Bonaparte ;  and  for  this  he  has  been  (ieverely  blamed  by  thole  who  are  morq 
(klirous  to  find  fault  than  to  reflet;  yet,  as  a  foldier,  we  mufl  acquit  him» 
though,  as  a  man,  he  may  be  condenined  for  being  a  Ibldier.  Oifenlive 
war  mufl  ever  be  contrary  to  the  principles  of  iullice  and  humanity,  yet 
thofe  who  are  engaged  on  either  fide,  are  compelled  to  ad  according  to  the 
befl  of  their  judgment,  to  ferve  the  caufe  in  which  they  are  employed;  a 
eeneral,  therelbrs,  cannot  be  expeded  to  calculate  exadly  how  many  men 
he  ihall  lofe  or  fave  in  any  particular  adion :  he  mufl  endeavour  to  obtain 
ilia  purpole  by  the  beii  queans  in  his  power,  confident  with  the  laws^f  war; 
yet  he  rouil  be  careful  not  to  jlbrow  away  tho  lives  of  his  men  without  an/ 
adequate  objed,  or  without  a  profpect  of^  i'uccefsy  for  fuch  heed  lefs  temerity 
is  not  merely  I'acrihvtf,  it  is  murder.  Tlie  object  of  Bonaparte,  in  diking 
the  battle  of  Ltodix.  was  to  gam  pollcilion  of.  Milan,  which  he  had  left  in  his 
Tear,'  and  without  which  he  could  not  enfure  his  future  fuccefs  in  Italy;  ha 
therefore  determined  to  forte  lius  puiIUge  of  the  Adda,  over  the. bridge  at 
Lodi,  though  defended  in  a  manner  to  deter  any  man  of  lefs  valour  and. 
promptitude  fix>m  making  the  attempt,  and  by  the  mofl  vigorous  attack 
that  ever  was  recorded  in  the  annals  of  war,  he  gained  his  point,  and  flrucl^ 
a  panic  imahit  Enemies  which  (hey  never  thoroughly  overcaaie.    If  any  > 


,  this'modefty  is' Aat'h^^  little  tb  any  oiit  il^at  He  fii|r« 

\  T^His  t  .citiirnity  migtft  bavc.ariren  froirt  prrie  as  well  zt  mbddky  ^ift 

we  ftiall  hot  cbnteft  the  point  with  thl^  i'dblis&ing  biogr'apher. 

*  /Of  t^€  obieas,  pol'cy,  a'nd'plaabf  th(;  expedition  to  Egypt  our  ?uthkiT 

fa^^  little ;  out  procetd^'to  copico^'icftafU'of  the  tranfafiions.     The 

cowxnoh  account  i^  glv^n  of  Baonaparte^s  bpifratioiis  in  Egy }it  fiotA  hi* 

'  firftianding  tobi.s  complete  cohqu.  ft  of  the  country,  The  aat^or  qootqs 
'  t  proclamation  ifliied  on  the  iuppr^ffi&h  <Jf  an  infurredfon  at  Caipb 
that  perhaps  for  infolehte  aiid  auaatity  exceeds  mdft  other  dipkmlat.c 

,<^perati«>ns  even  of  ^uonaparte  himfelr.'  The  following  is  -he  tenour. 

"  People  of  Cairo,  perverfe  men  have  led  v,ou  a(traj»  and  ^hey  have  p9* 
rUbed.  Qod  hath  .oomolandad  i^e  4o  bp  mild  »nd  merciful  towards*  thm 
people,  and  I  have  been  fo  towards  you  all*  1%  there  a  man  aroopg  yon 
^  l^lind  as  not  to  fee  that  fate  direds  aU  my  operations.  Is  there  a  tnan 
.^opg  you  fo  incredulous  ^^^to  doubt  that  the  whole  of  the  univerfe  is'fo^ 
jeci  to  the  empire  of  defliny.  Let  the  enemies  of  the  people  knu^r,  tiak 
wlipn  the  world  began  it  was  written  that  after  having  oeflroyed  the  ane- 
mies  of  lilamiim,  and  overthrown  the  crofs,  Ifllould  come  from  the  fafthefl 
part  of  the  weft  ^o  fulfil  the  tafk  which  is  irapofed  upon  me.  Make  (be 
people  fee  that  in  more  than  twenty  pnlTiges  of  the  Koran  that  which <^has 
nappfsned  has  been  foretold,  and  that  which  will  happen  is  equally  ex- 
plained. I  might  demand  of  each  of  you  to  tell  the  ^moft  ferret  thonghli 
of  his  heart,  for  1  know  them  all,  even  thofe  which  you  have  never  d»- 

/  vulged  to  any  one  j"  but  (he  ^<^y  will  copie  when  all  the  world  (liall  know, 
by  evidence  too  ftiontt  to  be  denied,  that  I  am  condudled  by  orders  froqi 

« ^pove,  and  that  no  human  efforts  tan  prevail  agaiuft  me.  [lappy  they 
who  are  the  fir  ft  to  attach  themfelves  to  me." — The  weakeii  credulity 
could  hardly  forbear  to  fmilc  at  lucb  Ihamelefs  audacity.  He  then  names 
a  divan  of  lixty  perfons  to  render  juHice  to  the  people,  and  attend^  nM  ta 
thtir  interefls^  but  the  inlerefts  ol'  the  French  republic.'* 

We  are  next  brought  on  to  the  expedition  to  Acre,  and  the  au- 
thor narrates  two  drcadrul  anecdotes,  which,  though  we  have  more 
than  once  recorded  th^tn,  we  fiiall  repeat  in  his  own  words. 

*'  A  tale  of  horror  mufl  now  be  related,  v»diirh,  were  it  not  twice  aa- 
tlienticated  upon  (he  honor  of  a  Britifli  ofiicer,  and  uncontradidled  tnren  by 
French  audacity,  is  fo  repugnant  to  humanity  and  the  cpndud  of  civiliae^ 
nation^,  that  we  might  well  refufe  to  give  .it  credence. — Bonaparte,  after 
e^preffing  miich  refenlnYent  at  ihe  forbearance  fo  lately  nianifefted  by  bh 
troops,  determined  to  put  i heir  obedience  to  a  fiill  1ln*i^ger  tell,  and  com- 
pel them  to  become  executioners  in  cold  blood  ;  for  finding  himieff  tncom- 
'bered  with  the  maintenance  X)f  three  thoufand  eight   hundred  prifoners 
whom  he  had   taken  in   his  different  engagements,  he  commandefl   ttie 
'Vreateft  part  of  them  to  be  marched  to  a  rifing  ground  about  a  mile   firmn 
•Jaffa,  .and  there  fuVrounded  by  General  Bon's  divjfibn  of  infantry;  at   the 
"found  of  a  fignal  gun,  the  whole  divifioft  fired,  and  the  unfortunate  Xurk^ 
*fcll  dead  by  hundreds;^  h^ppy  had  they  all  immediately  expired,  bul  thk 
foldiers  in  mercy  finiflied  v^  Uh  the  bayonet  thole  whom  the  bullets  had  fpftieiL 
iponaparte  lookitig  through  ajelektope  furvej'ed  the  horrid  fcene,  and  ex* 

-;}>refl^d  tiie  mol^iavagf  (atisjfa|^iii^i(  wht n  jt  was  comple^j*  for  hejiad  good 

^  ^^.  -      ..     ^    .,       ^     .       ....  ......  .   ^^   .      ,  ^    leafo^ 


mlbh  lo  ApprelsemS  (fie  nSMi  oT  hi^  troops  (b  ««toite  (b  dretdfiil  a  com^ 
aanck  Kivber  indeed  refuied  t6  cooipty '  Wt4h  the -order,  oDieff  he  t^ 
^ivod  wrilUi;n  iniiruclioas;  but  Bonaparte  ient  his  fiiithtui  Beithiec  to 
coffipel  obedience,  and  the  deed  was  indanlly  perforined.  The  putrefac^ 
tioD  of  the  dead  ix>dies  is  laid  to  have  produci:d  the  pelVilence  which  al^ 
lerwaids  cauicd  !uch  hayoq  amojis  tlie  French  foldiers,  fo  that  Bonapart* 
||ot  rid  of  ni<»r€  ti^au  he.  inleuded.  Previous  to  the  hprrid  deed  he  in- 
lpe6ieu  the  vvhole  bod^  of  pri toners  with  a  view  to  fele^  thofe  belonging 
to  the  towns  which  he  intencied  to  attack  ;  ^mong  (he  red  an  aged  Janil- 
fary  attra^eH  his  notice^  ,"  Old  man^"  laid  he  iharply,  *'  what  do  you  do 
here?"  I  mult  anfwer  that  queftioti,"  replied  the  Tuik,  "  by  aiking  you 
the  iame,  and  you  will  no  doubt  reply,  I  come  to  lerve  my  Sultan,  fo  do 
I  to  ferv*  mine.^  Bonaparte  fmiled;  ipon  which  ibme  of  thofe  pre'fent 
ikld  to'one  of  the  Vides  de  camp,  "  He  is  ijived.''  *'  No/'  faid  the  ofr 
irer,  *'lhat  fmile  does  not  prpcw^ed  from  betit-volence,  but  revenge;  r©- 
piember  vyh^f  I  fay."  The  Janiilary  was  left  in  the  ranks  and  luMerc4. 
J)r.  Wiltman,  who  \yas  attei;ward6  at  Jaf)a,  declares  that  he  (aw  the  fpot 
where  (his  horrid  maliacre  had  been  C4)mmitted,  9nd  (bat  it  was  whitened 
with  thejbvones  of  (he  Turks  thus  inhumanly  murdered. 

**  Another  tale  not  leis  horrid  yet  remains  to  be  told,  which  blackens^ 
if  poHible,  the  atrocity  of  Bonaparte's  ciiaracier.  The  fick  ajnong'  tl.^ 
army  at  JalTa  Ijeing  too  numerous  to  be  attended  to  or  maintained,  Bona- 
parte fent  fbr  a  phylician,  to  whom  he  hinted  that  he  muft  be  reliev^ 
tirom  fuch  an  incumbrance ,  but  the  phyiicran,  indigiuit^t  at  fo  horrid  a  pro* 
pbtal,  boldly  refuted  to  comply :  he  then  iought  out  for-  feme  other  A)an 
snore  fuited  to  his  purpofe,  and  found  un  apothecary  wiK>  confented  to  m^ 
fDinificr  opium  in  iuilicient  dofes  lo  relieve  him  from  all  lurther  trouble;  ft 
was  accordingly  mixed  up  with  fome  (brt  of  picaiant  fcK>d,  and  five  hiUK 
dlred  and  eighty  (oMiejs  were  thus  dii patched.  Who  do«s  not  (liudder  at 
fuch  deliberate  villainy,  too  horrid  almofl  to  be  believed.  Some  men  in* 
deed  have  denied  the  pelfibility  of  the  taci,  from  the  difficulty  of  fuppofing 
that  any  man  bred  in  a  civilized  country  could  be  fo  coolly  cruel ;  but  it 
mud  be  remembered,  that  Bonaparte  is  of  an  Italian  extraclion,  and  fub- 
fequent  events  have  alio  added  a  teilimony  to  his  cruelty  beyond  denial  or 
doubt.*' 

Our  biographical  partisan  eiideavours  to  lefTcn  the  difafter  of 
Buonaparte  ai  Acre,  and  endeavours  to  diminilh  the  honour  of  Sir 
8idney  Smith,  and  to  exalt  Buonaparte  at  the  expence  of  our  gal«- 
Unt  champion.  His  remarks  on  this  and  every  other  fubjeA  are 
quite  commop  place  ^  and  here  his  materials  are  fetched  from  Bug* 
naparte's  letters,  and  the  ftatcmcpts  of  h's  generals.  WereBurdon 
an  able  biographer,  we  (hould  lament  the  difloyalty  and  hatred  to 
Jiis  country,  which  mud  have  produced  fuch  an  undeferved  pane« 
Igyric  on  the  hofpital  execution  of  Jaffa ;  and  an  undeferved  cenfure 
^n  the  Britiih  hero,  who  leprefled  the  plundering  adventurer,  and 
4ai]gbt  this  pageant  of  fortune  that  he  had  before  been  fuccefsfut*^ 
i>ecaufe  be  never  had  encountered  <Sritons,  But  the  trifling  frivolity 
9t  Mr.  Bunion's  general  coipmunicatioos  apd  reafonings  render  hit 
fninioqsand  concliifioAf  totally  taunattrial.    Our  biographer  forms 


^  f*  r^ippreliend,  'tHereft>r(^»  that  the  €vib  which  the  army  aad  tte  f&(hr«i 
t^  Bk/pt  etidured,  fVom  the  &ft  d'e^rtuhs  of  the^'expeditioti  tril  the  Fmck 
^naliy  evacuated  the  country,  in6ni(ety  ovextadaTict  any  ttifto^  advantage 
^  "wtficfr  QYay  be  derived  td  aliy  of  tlW  partiet  ccitex^^;  and  dnrt  tfii 
whole  deferves,  now  that  it  ii  fully  and  completely  undpriioad,  to  be  traii(> 
nitted  to  f^ofl'erity  a»  tH^  h(U>i{  deteifable  feries  of  ambition,  tyran&V,  flul 
cruelty,  that  ev'er  difgractd'  the  aiuial«  of  ctvtHs9ed  (bciety/  and  wiR  fotiii 
one  of  the  ftrongeft  articiet  in  the  impeachmeiit  of  huAum  natvre  agafaiA 
'tonapart^.^  '   • 

Motvrttk/biidioff  tbejuft  and'  atrocioiH  chargn  a^ainft  thit.moo- 
flfify.fthe  author  jTill  retaina  hia  hankering  for  the  intcUaAiiftl  dit 
Jjtios  af  the  Corficaii.  Then  ^Itovrs  a  long  detail  f«om  tke  EngMh 
fiewfpapei^sf  of  Buonapart^'a  exaltation  to  the  ConfuUMp;  %tA  fsm 
Whorisat  great  pain^  to  afcribe  this  rtfe  chiefly  totncgenh»df 
the  p^oti,  Whereas  it  principally  proceeded  from  the  ftate  of  aflUit 
at,  Paris.         '.  .  , 

Mf*  Burdon  imputes  i^iich*  greater  merit  to  Buonaparte  at  the 
tattle  of  Marengo,  than  is  a^initted  by  any  other  hiftorian^  tnd 
VQuld  inake  it  appear  that  the  vifiory  was  decided  before  the  arrival 
of  beCUixA  As  there  ia  very  little  novelty,  and  ik)  enteruiameac 
ki  the  fiicoeeding  .details,  we  fliall  not  tire  oar  readers  with  a  pai* 
itcular  account  oif  anf  more  sf  thifr  work.  The  biographeir  pemb 
jhitM  mod  (iiMere  and  yuft  cenfure'of  Buonaparte,  but  oQcafienaliy 
illferharded>vrth  panegyrical  on  hi»  talents^.  ^ 

In  p«g6  192,  our  author  endeavours  to  vilify  the  conMtuti<on  of 
England,  as  stfFording  very  Hitte  liberty  to  the  fubj^  5  hot  his  re- 
inarka' are  f6  vague  and  )\l}y,  as  to  pfeclude  the  neceffitj^  of  anf 
anfWer.  Mr.  Bgrdon  colleds  inio  one  feries  the  various  nieans  and 
inKitutibns  ufed  by  Buonaparte  for  eftablifliing  defpotifm.  He  cx^ 
patiates  on  the  iniquity  of  Buonaparte,  exhibited  fince  thc^  peace 
and  during  the  war;  but  as  he  ftates  nothing,  .which  evey  fenfiblc 
'A,ntr- Jacobin  reader  tannot  ftate  much  more  ftrongly,  we  mall  quo^ 
'ht  abridge  no  part*.  After  a  minutely  detailed  account  of  the  go- 
vemiifirerit'of  France  in  its  various  parts,  the  biographer  concludes  that 
trfanch  of  his  fubjeft  with  the  following  reffcaion*. 

.  <<  A  goves^ment  thus  fupported  by  corruption,  by  inb'mtdation.  and  by 
fproe;  b)»  fpies^  by  mutdereri,  apd  pv  allbllinv,  presents  a  borrid  (^ciacle 
16  the  worla,  and  (encl.5  to  the  general  fubverfion  of  alt  thofe  iporal  pfihp 
ciples  and  civil  relatione  which  hav«  hitherto  held  men  together  in  focietys 
It  d^fl^roys  cW  finefl  feeling<%,  tlie  moA  honorable  propenlities  of  oiirr  ii» 
^re/ andf  redCices  them  all  to  the  iin^le  and  bafe  cotifidcralion  of  feirt 
iox  patriotifm,  public  l^irtl,  and  philant!hfr>p^  meft  be  qtienriied  id  tha 
Vewfts  of  thofe  who  a^  compelled  to  thiak  only  of  Mip  own  fafely ;  aal 
^u^h  i»  the  eflfea  of  habi^  that  they  betome  01  tiaaa  hviL^ieat  to  the  i» 
ianiiiei  of  ibeir  neaaeil  frieada  and  eoaaettMMi  an4  fSMdal tea  W 
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woj/Dj  a  fervile  (ecurity  tbetnfeives^  tkey  care  not  wliofe  tfirn-  k  is  1;^  ^  or, 
to  fu^er;  tbey  fly  to  diffipation  as  a  rutef  from  thought^  and.  thus  accom* 
p^lh  the  ends  of  th^  ufurper.  Sucti  a  ibte  of  Ibciety  it  is  to  be  hoped» 
4br  the  honour  of  haman  nature,  cannot  long  exur,  or  future  generationif 
nwy  have  caufe  to  e)cecrate  the  memory ' of  the  present  period;  yet  f x)m 
titis  ibtte  we  certatnly^  cannot  be  preterved  hn  tame  and  fen^le  acquie-' 
Ibence — by  ctJmfy  contemplating  the  mifery  or  others— by  fwr^ing ata 
cfiflMice  the  fife  which,  though  .now.  far  from  \x%,  may  itt  a  ftiorfc  tian^  i£ 
unrefified,  oooliiaie  oor  dwellings,  oar  fields,  and  our  propecty ;  vm  oaiit 
oppoie  its  progreia  with  jdi  our  vigor,  and  then  fit  down  coniented  with  th^ 
Ipoifious  fatii&tlion  of  having  laved  ourielves  a|id  others  by  the  well-dke^d? 
cfforit  of  our  judgment  and  firength/' 

The  reft  of  the  work  ftems  chte(}7  devoted  to  the  niav*i<  o#  tW 
Dttkc  d'KnghieOy  and  othei<  recent  atrocities.  The  biographer  m^adies 
ffMtte  attempts  to  dravv  a  compafifon  between  Philip  of  MiteedoW  and 
Bttonapaiti;  but  he  exhibits  no  points  of  refemblanoe.  Meed  Aiere 
canr  be  no  paralle]-- found  to  this  ferocious  bafbarian  iti  afty  eharaiSier^' 
however  profligate,  of  eivrii^ed  Greece  afnd  Rome.  If  We^a^e  Mi 
look  for  his  Kkeneffea  vtt  Ifaall  find  them  an^bng  the'Gofhsf  wstA  Mmt^ 
jdalSf  efpecially  -AtCtia  the  Rtnin,  whom  he  appeart  to  copy  moroi 
clofely  than  a^  other  eounenc  favagct 

Subjoiard  are  notes,,  the  purpofe  of  which,  we  do  not  very  clearly  ^ 
ftoy  aa  in  Of  bf  tbem  no  objeft  is  a£luaUy  effected ,  but  thi  beOowau 
of  hiKh  praife  oii  Dr«Geddes,  the  deiilic<il  traoflator  of  tbm  PtM-'- 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Burdon  allows  to  Buonaparte  a  very,  gi'ftic' 
Ihareof  iniquity;,  but  imputes  to  him  merits  which  he  does  no^pof- 
iefs.  ft  is  a  very  frivolous  common- place  book,  that  will  never  rank 
high  in  biographical  literature.  The  author  is  evidently  an  eneffl^  to 
the  Britifh  eovemment,  and  to  the  Britiih  conftimtion  ;  but  his'  en<* 
mity  is  totally  inCgaificaht. 


Knts  icfwards  forming  ihi  CharaSfer  ef  a  young  Princefs.     fn**twa' 
Volumes.     lamo.     Pp.  734.     Cadel)  and  Davies.     1S05.  * 

THIS  work  was  oompofed  before  the  appointment  of  the  biftopb^ 
of  Exeter  to  Aich  an  important  charge,  of  education.  A  iboit 
letter  addreiicd  in  the  begioiting  of  the  work  to  chat  prelate  explains* 
to  his  Lordfhip  that  the  author  had  his  feeond  voltune  in  the.  .prefa* 
liefoie  he  knew  of  the  nomination  in  queftion.  If  he  had  knowf^  tho, 
iUuftrious  young  perfbnage  would  have  had  fuch  a  tutor,  beacjcijlow* 
ledges  his  work  might  have  been  fpared.  Entertaining  a.  hjg4  '^'*. 
ftieA  for  the  talents  and  learning  of  the  bifiiop,  we  nevertt)elefs  inuft 
lay  that  the  i^oduAion  before  us  contains  mafterly  views  of  the  vari^ 
m$%  obtjefia^  relations,  and  duties  of  the  ftation  which  the  young,per«>. 
ibnage  in  «pieftion  appears  deftined  to  fill ;  and  prefenta  an  exhibltioa 
#f  the  religiousi  vawAf  and  political  conduct  that  befits  fovezelgnty  ; 

wbicht 
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which  IS  highly  dcferving  the  coi.fidcratirtn  of  all  who  *arf  of  may  be" 
employed  in  forming  and  ni  odd  ling"  a  charaflcr  for  fu'cfc'  in  exalicd, 
fank,  and  fuvh  an  extenfive  Iphere  of  a(5HQn. 

The  firft  chapter  ncats  of  the  importance  of  education  in  general;' 
and  contains  various  able  remarks,  but  oi  courfe  fuch  as  haveoccutr^ 
before.  Ttit  fecond  pxopofes  icr  the  princefs  a  much  more  icwiroed  t 
education  than  is  ufuaily  received  by  her  fex  {  and  affofda-very  (Wong, 
reafons  for  recommending  fuch  ftuaies.  The  author  inculcates  ducj 
^ly  the  propriety  but  neceflity  of  acquaintance  with  the.  Latin* 
language.  The  Greek  in  iuch  an  education  might  be  difpenM- 
witn,  as  there  is  accefs  to  the  be(l  m'idels  tf  Grecian  literature 
tbreugh  the  medium  of   tranflations.      Of  modern    foreign  ian- 

fuagei  he  chiefly  recommends  the  French  and  G>rmany»  and  thiol^. 
talian  not  eilentially  peceiTary.  In  this  chipter  he  prcfents  an  a4> 
count  of  the  literary  attainments  of  Elizabeth,  Our  author  doet 
not  reckon  great  proficiency  in  what  are  calkd.  the  iine  arts,  ce* 
qttif&te  for  a  fovereign.  He  would  not  have  n,  foverelgn  princef^  4^ 
iiote  a  very  great  portion  of  attention  to  muitt^  .^^  iuch  acnoffr^ 
plitbments  (  lead  They  might  Interfere  with  mare  important  puHuits, 

•*  To  excel  (he  obfervcs)  in  thofe  art?,  which'  thoiigh  merely  omamcntaf. ' 
are  yet  well  enough  adapted  to  ladves  who  i^ve  only  a'  fu'bordfnafe  part  td 
itti  in  life,  would  rather  lellen  than  augment  tlie  dignity  of  a'fov^weign.'W 
**  But,  not  only  in  the  works  of  mere  laile ;  even  iu  natural  hiitofy,  £>taiir.. 
experiroenlal  phitofophy,  and  other  generally  valuable  (ciencet^  a  iS>tsM, 
but  unlaboured  outline  of  knowiedi^t;,  it  ispretuipedj  will>  in  the  prcfent 
intiance,  be  thought  fuHicicnt.  i'rohlabic  and  delightful  a$  tiiefe  pur;uiU. 
are  to  others,- yc:L  the  coval  perlbnagc  mufl  not  be  examining  plants,  when 
flic  (lioujd  be  flud)ing  ]av\s;  nor  inveftigaling  the  inftin^S  of  animals^ 
when  the  fhould  be  analj/ing  it*^  chaiaClers  ofnian.* 

Gtand  obje(9s  of  (ludy,  to  one  who  is  to  be  entrufted  with  the  wel- 
fare of  fo  many  niiilionb,  are  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  of 
biftory ;  but  efpecially  the  hiftory  of  our  own  country.  On  this  fub- 
jpd  ouK  author  is  (ocpcwhac  too  minute  in  his  inculcations^  and  be- 
comes  preceptorial  inftead  of  phiJofophical.  It  never  could  be  oecef- 
fary  to  inform  apy  tutors  that  rright  be  let  over  fuch  a  pcffonagc,  that 
with  hiftory,  geography  ami  chronology  ought  to  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  third  chapter  undertakes  to  prove  that  the  education  of  a 
fovereign  is  a  fpeafic  education.  Our  author  is  deeply  impieiied  with 
the  excellence  of  the  Britifh  conflicutiun  and  lawsL.  He  propofea  thar 
a  fovereign  ihould  be  thoroughly  converfant  infuch  fuhjrSs  both  for 
guiding  his  own  conJuA  and  preventing  abufes  by  Air^lofdiaace 
authority. 

•«  If  (fays  the  author)  a  fovereign  of  Fngbnd  be,  in  fuch  a  vanelyof 
ref|)e^^«  fuprenie,  it  follows,  tioi  only  lhjL(  hi&  education  fliolikd  be  libeialf 
hirge,  and  general,  but  that  It  Aioukl  moreovof,  be  directed  to  a  knojwlcd|a 
ofthofc  dcpaitniCiits  m  which  he  wi!l  be  called  to^preiide. 

"  As  iupreine  maj;i.ltr»te,  and  the  ryur<«  pf  ^11  judicial  power,  b«  QfOvi4 
b^  adt?l)uately  acquainl^vl^  not  oiily  with  the  law  of  nature  and  of  natioDt 
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hmX  )»nico]ariy  with  Ihc  few  of  Enf^fend.  A\  i>Dffi»ffing'  (be  power  of  i^' 
daring  war,  and  contrn^og  alliances,  lie  ibouJa  be  thorough^  converiiMt' 
ymith  ihofe  aulb^ra  wbo,  wiih  Uie  TouAdefi  judgment^  the  dtepeft  laoral. 
Vicwm»  and  the  muft  coirecl  fMrecitioni  treat  of  tiie*graat  princi|Ae9of  iioU^ 
tiical  jufiice;  who  beft  unfold  the  rigiits  of  hu];aaii  iuiture«  and  tlie  mifchie^ 
of  unjttll  ambition.  He  iliould  be  cbmpetentljr  ^cc^uainled  with  the  preieot 
£ate  of  different  governments  of  Earope.  with  whidi  that  of  Great  Britain 
may  have  itny  pohtical  relation  \  and  he  flioulii  be  led  to  exerctfe  that  in* 
(uifive  dt(cernDiejit  of  character  and  (aleiits,  wMch  will  enable  him  to  de»  ^ 
cide  on  (he  choice  of  amba(&dors«  and  oth^r  foreign  miniliers^  whom  it  U 
^ft  prerogative  to  appoint  to  the  refpedlve  courts. 

Chapter  four  gives  ^  view  of  jancient  hiftorjr  and  laws,  but  with 
too  much  of  preceptorial  miuuxenefs,  in  this  part  he  prefents  an  ac* 
count  of  tlie  laws  of  Egypt  and  Perfia.  The  two  following  chapters 
are  devoted  to  Greece  and  to  Rome  ;  and  give  a  good  fummary  of  the 
laws,  government,  ^d  manneu  of  Athens ;  aud  the  city  of  Rooau- 
lus  ;  and  alfo  ably  mark^  the  caufes  of  progrefs  and  retrogreflion  ia 
tKxih*  AU  this  is  vc^y  jufl; ;  but  we  do  i>ot  think  it  is  n^ceiTary  inaipT 
^ddrefs  to  the  tutors  of  the  Priiu:ef&.  None  could  ever  be  chofen  fos 
(uch  a  irufi  who  was  not  thoroughly  competent  to  imprefs  upon  a  pu* 
pil  the  caufes  of  the  rife^and  fallol*  Athens;  acui  the.  rife  and  fall  oi 
the  Roman  Empire.  TheGi  bein^  fubjedb  fo  Unv^iiar  to  every  fcho- 
lar  our  author  might  have  been  falisficid  with  outlines  without  minute^ 
details  ncceflarily  comm^OQ»  or  inculcations  which^  fiom  their  parti- 
cularity, would  tcfit  fcbooNboys  rather  than  prelates  cr  their  dig- 
nitaries* 

Tbewriicr  pfoceedc  re  the  chara£l:ra  of  hiflorians,  and  repeats 
the  ufua(  account  of  Thucydides,  aiisJ  JK'^nophon.  He  adds  the  com^ 
mon  viewsof  Po!y))ius,  and  C^iar..  He.  defer ibes  fever al  hiftorianf« 
of  .the  iixteeAtb  and  fevcjoieeoth  centuries  ^  and  though  in  thefe  his 
criticifms  b«  (bmewbat  tritCt^  yet  they  are  very  jufl.  Interfperfed 
with  thefe  ^^fultory  j-^lnarks  are.  many  valuable  obfervations  on  the 
tefls  by  which  foveipigns  (bo^Jjl  be  taught  to  eftimate  hiilorical  cha- 
raAers..  They  Siio\x]a^  ipAruaed  to  foparate  fplendour  of  atchievc- 
ment  fro^i  t/tility  gf  ubjciS| ;  and  not  ferioufly  to  prize  the  former  un-^« 
\th  combined  w^th  th^  Jatcer.  1  hey  fhould  be  taught  to  regard  the 
fupreoie  perfc^iJBs  of  th^  iiuman  chdra<Eier  to  be  w;fdom  and  vittue. 
We  mail  obQ^rve,  in  general,  that  when  our  author  defcends  to  dc- 
.tail,  he  exhibits  fome  m^rks  ^i  the  ideas  and  habits  of  a  fchoolmafter, 
circuinlUnlial  and  prolix  In  tuition;  but  vviien  he  generalizes,  that  h^ 
is  really  ^  philofopher.  Qne  qbje£i  of  the  firft  magnitude  he  omits 
no  opportunity  of  inQulcafin^ ;  that  is,  that  a  fovcreign  fhould  bet 
completely  inftrufled  in  ;he  pradlical  fyftcm  of  Chriftianity. 

Having  concluded  a  chapter  with  maintaining  the  laft 'mentioned 

£Eti4my.i>e-  proceeds  to  a  view  of  Hume's  Hiftory  of  England  ;  and ' 
owsto  that  work  (ligh  literary  merit;  but  clearly,  candidly,  and 
imparttally  ftates  the  bad  cfFc^ls  it  might  produce  upon  a  youthful 
lai^d  j(bat  ibould  be  fufFered  implicitly  to  receive  all  it!>  d'oftrinb.  We 
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protcftantifim,  and  tte^ir«iJ«tiQaiices:«»likh  M'bo  ttte  ievoliitioii,  and 
td  the  providential  Aicceflton  of  the  Houfe  of  Hanover.  The  laft  chafif^ 
t«r  tonlMert  ChnftfaAfiy  as'a  piTknciple  of  aetiofi ;  and  prefents  a  &iizr* 
Alary  of  the  mode  in  whicb  a  prince  b  to  he  lorrnedxto  practical  rc-« 
Hgidn.    This  paflage  we  Ihalt  pr^fent  to  our  readers  in  the  Wtittt'm 

' '  '*  The  royal  pcrfon,  tbeA,  fhoulct  darly'and  Conrtantljr  te  habililafed  t^ 
confifier  herself  as  peculiarly  unVler  llie  giTvemnieiijt/anJ  ia  a  moilefpe* 
cial  mannfcr  needing  ifi'e  proledibn  and  guidance  of  this  AYmightj  SoVe- 
ftjign  ;  looking  to  his  word  for -her  beft' tight,  and  to  hw  fpirit  for  her  b^l 
iirength  ;  perlbrmtng  all  that  fhe  tiiid^rtakes,  frt  thie  mstnner  inqft  perfedly 
tonfbrmed  to  his  laws,  and  mod  ckarly  fubiervietit-fo  the  intertfJRs  of  bi^* 
ipiriiual  kingdom  ;  fubmillinj^  all  events  to  hi;;  wifdoin^  ackiK>wledging  nor 
l^fs  .his  particular  than  his  general  providence;  .aad»  above  ^1«  praying 
daily  for  his  rup{>ort,  depending  on  hls^goodnefs  for  fuccefsi  and.fabout^ 
4^ng  to  his  will  in  diiappointment.  In  \d£\,  to  none^  in  fo  eminent  a  ienfe 
as  to  printes,  does  that  fentiment  of  ah  ihfpired inflrucior  belong;  '  Not 
that  we  are  fufficicnt  of  ourfelves,  to  thinly  any  thing  as  of  ourfelves^  Init 
oar  fufficiency  is  of  God.' 

"  She  lliould  practically  underRand,  tbflt  religion,  though  it  bas,kadi(^ 
tin€{  and  feparale  duties*  yet.it  is  notify  any  m<iaiK<;  a  dirtjn^'t  and  iepauais 
tiiifigj,  fo  as  to*  make  up  a  duty  of  itfelf, 'jJiTconneded  with  other  duties  ^ 
butt^at  it  isagrslnd,  and  lii^ty/^rfally governing  j|principle  which-  is  to  hf^^ 
the  fountain  of  her  mqraliiy^  and  the  living  fpring  of  all  her  a£lions  i  (hal* 
ndigibn.is  not  merely  AtJiing'to  be  Retained  in-the  niind>  as  a.doi:maQt^iDa&. 
of  inoperative  opinions  buL  whici^  is  to  b^broiig^it  by  every  individual*  ixH 
to  the  detail  of  every. <j(ays  d^eds;  which,  in. a  prince^  is  to  indoence  his 
private  beWviour,  as  .wdl  as  his  public  condui^.;;  wbjch  i.\  to  reg^bte  bir 
choice  of  miniilers,  and  hrs  adoption  of  measure:*  \  which  is  to  govern  ha 
mind  AD  making  war  and  e^aiing.  })ea«e  ;  v^iph'^i  ia  acconpany-jpimnot 
only  to  the  clolet,  bat  to  the  council ;  which  is  {o  (ill  bis  mii^d^  whet}|«r  ia' 
the  world  or  in  retirement,  with  an  abiding  d^^i^  P^  ^he  vaft  re(pon£bilitj^ 
ipvhich  he  is  under,  and  the^wtul-accomit  to  which  hewilloned^'W 
^[ralleds  before  that  Beings  wi)0  lodges  the  welfare  of  (p  many  miltiobs  in  Ibis 
hands.**  /..*..'.  ^  " 

On  the  whole,  this  [jr,oditclion  cf>ataii«s  mufif  v«ry  valuably  obfer*. 
¥>tions  on  th6  state  and  education  of  pj  iocesvand  i$  not  onijr  unexcep« 
lionablc>  but  laudabl^^ .  on  the  tfaipe'  ifpporjt^t  grounds  aX  poKtics 
morals,  and  rdigion.  l^hf  ^principles  in  atl'tbefe  are  juft,  found*  and 
bi^neficial.  We  regret .thiitth^  author  did  ndt  confine  hiai«^lf  oiofc  to 
general  views,  as  itithefe  be  excels,  and  give  lefs  way  to  the  circunaftao- 
ttal  prolixity  of  preceptorial  di£lation,  to  which  bis  habits  havcanevi* 
dent  bias  that  is  much  beneath  the  vigour  of  his  uridtiftanding.  His  de- 
tails the  Biihop  ot  Exeter  nnay  pofljbly  little  regard,  as  he  can-eafilf 
Atpply  bimfelf  with  any  details  that  he  nuy  want  on  any  branch  ^ 
education,  but  his  philofophy,  that  prelate,  we  think,  rnoft  rafj^ted, 
both  for  its  vigour  and  tendency.  We  do  not  know  that  the  work  wai 
iieceiEi^,  but  many  part)  oC  it  are  highly  defciving  #f  penifal. 
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MISCELLANIES. 

«#«  Iti^mfed  MetM  tf  treating  StrictMra  m  tie  UtaAr^^    By  ThoMif  Whife*^ 
fy>  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of^urgeonSt  LoiKfen.    Joh^foii,  6u. 
Ss.  ki>Q»rdi.  P.  230. 

MR.  Whatdy  has  diviJeti  thii  work  m(o  four  Chapters.  Chap.  £»"cf(r* 
tains  General  Remarks  on  Stri^ures  of  the  Urethra,  In  Chap.  II. 
Oie  ftathor  rdr^tek  his  in^mved  Method  of  treatin|(  this  Difeafe  with  Kali 
punim.  The  following  extrafl  giires  his  explanation  of  the  mode  ofa^lion 
and  fafety  of  this  powerful  agent  In  thefe  obuinatc  •omplaints. 

"  1  (ball  next  Ihow  in  what  manner  the  Kali  punim  a^s  upon  ftriduret^ 
and  thence  endeavoar  to  explain  how  this  remedy,  powerful  as  it  is,  flMj 
be  sppfied  With  fafety  to  the  urethra.  From  confiaering  how  extremely  ac-« 
tiv«  this  cau/lic  is,  wnen  applied  in  the  ufual  way  to  any  part  of  the  human 
body,  we  might  be  led  to  conclude,  that  it  would  be  aimoft  tmpoffible  to 
com*eft  it  \pto  a  mild  and  fafe  remedy  to  a  part  fo  tender  as  the  urethra. 
Wh^n,  however,  we  refled,  that  ttiere  is  no  fubflance,  either  of  the  moft 
caaftljC  or  poifonous  nature,  but  may  be  converted  into  a  medicine  ai^fafe  at 
B1W  in  common  ufe,  fo  as  even  to  oe  applied  to  the  coals  of  the  iiomecb 
without  Injuring  them,  it  ought  not  to  he  deemed  an  extraordinary  aflertioa 
tc^d^tarc,  that  one  of  the  moft  adive  fubliances  of  the  former  Jefcriptiou 
Way  be  employed  on  the  tender  forface  of  tiie  urethra  with  the  tttmoft 
fafety. 

"  Before  the  Kali  purnm  can  be  iafely  taken  into  the  fiomach,  its  ca^ufttc 
'properties  muft  be  entirely  dedroyed  by  dilution ;  but,  under  proper  roa* 
Tiagementy  it  may  be  applied  to  the  urethra,  even  as  a  cauflic,  without  prQ« 
ducing  k'flough,  as  it  commonly  does  when  applied  in  tl^e  ufual  metnod. 
^he  mode  of  applying  it  on  the  extremity  of  k  bougi^>  which  is' gently 
moved  backwards  and  forwards,  and  the  time  that  the  cauAic  may  be  fup* 
pofed  to  be  in  the  a6l  of  diffolvin^,  have  been  already  explained.  By  Ihia 
procedure,  the  Kali  is  equally  difmfed  ever  every  part  oftlie  flriduved  faf'^ 
face,  and  only  abodes  the  membrane  of  the  flri^ure,  without  producing  a 
floogh.  The  d^;g^  of  this  abrafion  it  entirely  under  the  controul  of  the 
|>perator :  by  a  little  ettenlbn  to  the  quantity  of  cnuflic  emplo\ed,  it  may- 
be increafed  or  lelfened  at  each  applicatiop,  at  cin;nmflances  didate.  lo 
this  manner  the  Kali  peoetratet,  and  diifolves  the  hard  and  difeafod  furface 
of  a  ffriv^ure,  with  a  facility,  which  no  other  remedy,  that  can  be  fafely  ap* 
plied  Will  equal.  That  thU  U  the  mode  of  its  a£lion,  when  applied  as  dj« 
reci^il,  I  am  convinced  from  ocular  demon (iration;  fof,  in  applying  it  to  a 
ftriOiirenear  the  oriBce  of  the  urethra,  I  have  had  h-equent  opportunities;  of 
remarking  the  de^^ee  of  abnviien  it  produced,  without  occaiioning  a  Hough* 
tf  och  catcs  have  Itkewife  afforded  the  pleafure  of  feeing  the  immediate  (uc»- 
ceTs,  which  attends  the  KaK  purum,  wlien  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  opening 
a  iiridure.  In  many  inliances,  where  the  contradion  was  fo  great  as 
Icar^^y  to  Cttfer  even  a  fomll  bottgie  to  pafs ,  a  mucli  larger  one  has  been 
readily  admitted,  immediately  aAer  the  canftic  has  been  applied* 

-^  The  Katf  purum,  fr>m  its  property  of  combining  with  oily  fubflartc^ 
and  animal  roucibges,  and  forming  ibap,  a6is  in  a  manner  t9tally  different 
Trom   (he  lunar  oiulHc,  to  which  it  is  decidedly  fuperior,  for  thQ  fol!if|\ing 
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reafeni :  it  aAi  m<ir«  powerfully  on  the  firidure;  give«  left  pain  to  the  p»> 
tient^  efpecialljr  afler  the  lirft  moODent^ry  effie^s  are  oyer ;  is  more  capable 
of  having  it*  action  confined  to  the  contraded  part ;  and  irritates.Iefs  after  it 
hat  been  applied.  Of  the  foperiOTity  of  the  Kali  over  the  lunar  caaftic,  I 
«fiMk  with  confidtnce,  iroin  experiments  repeatedly  made  with  both  Clidie 
MticJea."  (P,  55.) 

Our  author's  next  chapter  is  on  the  Cum  of  Slfidurei  of  the  Urethra,  bj 
an  improved  method  of  uling  the  lunar  caufltc. 

TUe  Utl  dlvifion  of  this  work  contains  Obfervations  on  Mr.  Home's  Me- 
thod of  applying  Ihe  Cauflic  in  thisDifeafe.  Thefe  obtiervarions  are  in  ad* 
dition  to  tnofe  which  oar  uuthor  Before  publiflied*. 

Next  follows  a  iifl  of  46  Cafes  of  Stridiure,  moft  of  which  were  periedly 
cured  by  the  Kali  purum,  without  the  ufe  of  the  bougie. 

Some  obfervations  on  the  Method  of  relieving  Suppreifions  of  Urine  are 
alfo  to  be  found  in  this  volume ;  and  an  Appendix  follows,  relating  the 
treatmeHjt  of  a  peculiar  aflediion  of  the  bladder. 

Mr.  Whately  ap|)ears  to  be  a  man  of  fenfe,  knowledge,  and  experience. 
and  while  he  is  treating  the  fubjeA  itfcif,  \ve  follow  him  with  plcamre,  and 
not  without  information,  llie  cafes  are  plainly,  imply,  and  concil^j  nar- 
ratedf  But  when  he  comes  to  mention  his  adverfary  Mr.  Home^  we  t^ 
courfe  fee  a  partiality  and  perfonality  which  renders  that  part  of  his  aocobnt 
much  lefs  en^j^ing  than  the  reft.  We  underftand  that  phylicians  and  ftir- 
geoiis  have  ranged  ihemlclves  into  different  parties  on  the  theories  of  tbefe 
two  gentlemen.  It  is  totally  immaterial  to  the  public  which  is  the  vlBoi 
in  a  que!lion  of  mere  conipeiilion.  All  (hat  we  have  to  confider*  is  what 
b.nefil  medical  knowledge  derives  from  (he  treatife  before  us;  and  we  think 
that  in  evt^ry  part  of  the  (latement  and  arguments,  leaving  polemics  oat  of 
the  queition,  our  autfior  lias  rendered  benefit  to  (he  fubjea  which  he  has 
taken  in  hand.  Home,  for  ought  we  know,  may  have  rendered  more  ad« 
vantage,,  or  may  have  rendered  lefs.  That  topic  we  may  be  able  to  deter- 
mine on  feeing  his  work.  We  cannot  compare  tjiis  produdion  with  Mr. 
."Home's,  becaufe  we  have  not  feen  the  latter;  bat  comparin|^  it  with  the 
fabje6>j  we  think  it  judicious  and  falutarj. 

Ttvo  Tracts  w  thf  Usfs  pfClar  Ma^^e  as  Manmre,  amdm  the  Usis  ^  Agriadtmd 
Salfs  in  the  Manufacturt  nf  MoKures,  By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Jamf 
Cochrane.  Dedicated  to  the  A gricuhural  Society;  inclodti^  an  A]*^ 
pendix.     Pp.  t>d.     81*0.     2s.     Mawman.     1805. 

WE  do  not  doubt  but  this  treatife*  which  introdacet  a  confideiable  por- 
tion of  chemical  analyGs,  will  be  very  well  received  by  fcientific  agrical- 
turifis.  The  authot  very  ikiifuJly  decom|x>und5  clay  marie,  and  fbews  ih 
various  conttituents.  Thence  lie  proceeds  to  mention  other  fobftances 
oloiii;  with  which  ii  forms  a  fertilizing  cbmpof}.  The  fecond  ef&j,on  tht 
ufe^  of  agricultural  falt^  in  (be  uianutacture  of  manure,  aHb  tntrodaces  mach 
diemical  acutenei's  and  dilbrimination ;  and  contains  an  accarate  btfiofT  of 
the  x-ahotts  proced'es  for  making  agricultural  fait.    This  fecond  prodaaioa 


♦  See  Obfervations  on  Mr,  Home's  Method  of  treating  Striaurca  m  tfai 
Urethra,  arc.  ecc.J  * 
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^ib  dklib  bie  well  reoei^  by  fcientific  i^uUvrifii,  Annexed  to  the  work  ^ 
te  "Skn  appendix  on  the  means. of  prelerying  timber. 

,  •  ^he  application  of  chemiftry  to  biKbahdrjr  (o  llroogly,  fuccefsrallj^,  and 
%en^ficiuly  incaicitted  by  Lord  Dandonald  bimfeir^  appears  to  b^  well  un- 
tfer Hood  bjr  other  member s  of  hit  &mily. 

^ofl^finV  J3I  FMn,  9r  ii  DtmOif  to  \k.     A  Parte'.    In  nak  Acts.     By  T;  Joof  I. 
Pp.  4B.     Is.    Jones.     1805. 

.  THIS  &te  IS  one  of  thdfe  two  ad  comedies  that  were  th^  fkfhiohable 
kfler^  pieces  about  thirtv  years  ago,  bui  which  now  ^ive  wfty  to  broad 
bttflftotkr  or  $nt  (bug.  Ijiare  is  notliing  very  new  or  ftriking  either  in  the 
Hiarnflefs  or  the  tncMents^  as  ufual  Mils  and  tier  Papa  are  dt  ilTae  hbdut 
the  choice  of  a  hu(bau4»  and  the  conteQ  ends  in  the  bid  gehtleman  being 

bulviriUed;  and  the  young  lady  ttiarried  to  the  object  of  herchoicb. 

ijtitiir  aidraied  to  the  Rij^'t  HMr.  Witliath  PttT,  conterHtng  ike  EstaiiisSmext  of  an 
Ofie^vate  Prvvhion  and  Pension  for  Saikrs  dnd  Soiiiiers,  after  certain  Length 
rf  Str-jtcei,  ds  ifeing  the  most  effectual  Plan  of  Recruiting  both  the  Nhvy  and 
^rTfty,  ai  the  fireseitt  or  ai^  futwe  Crisis.  By  the  Hon.  and  Rev;  Jamet 
Athol  Cochrane    Pp.8.     6d.     M&wnian.     1805. 

MR.  COCHR  ANl£  propofeslhat  a  fund  (hall  be eflablifhed  for  increafing 
the  provi(ion  for  old  foldier^  and  (ailors.     One  means  ofenTedling  this  pur^ 

tofe  he  projecis  to  be  an  annual  ferioaon  in  every  church  and  chapel  in  the 
ingdom ;  Jeconded  h)/  a  colle£lion  from  houie  to  houfe.  He  does  not, 
Ijowever,  Hate  any  grounds  for  fuppbfing  that  the  iplended  contnButions 
WoulU  affiird  a  regular  and  permanent  fbnrce  of  cieemofynary  eAablifli- 
Wnt.  Riii  w(^  fliall  niake  oilr  readers  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
.the  Letter  by  an  ^Ktrdct  than  ^  ahalyfis;  which  the  production  wtU  no( 
bear. 

**  What  motive  or  induceinen(»  $ir,  is  it  that  leads  individuals  to  run  the 
iMjcard  of  their  lives  in  the  unhealthy  regions  of  Aiiica,  the  Eall  and  Well 
lndie«>  but  the  future  hope  and  expeclaiion  of  enjoying  a  comfortable  pro- 
vifion  of  good  things  in  the  d^line  of  life. 

'*  ii  may  jutily  then.  Sir,  be  objedted  to  the  prefbnl  inftilulions  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  for  recruiting  the  Navy  and  Army,  that  the  future 
provlJiah  of  Penfion  for  individuals,  in  cafe  of  wounds  or  long  (ervices, 
beau  ho  analogy  to  the  cx>mforts  in  old  age,  that  fuoh  pcrfon  might  have 
bnjoycd  firom  perfeverance  and  economical  indiiitry  in  any  common  handi<^ 
braft  proteffion.  In  (lead  therefore.  Sir,  of  the  neceili  lies  of  Government  * 
doing  an  injury  to  individuals,  by  dragging  them  into  our  naval  or  militarj ' 
Service,  by  preflingi  or  high  bounties,  (which  is  a  fpecies  of  kidnafsping)  let 
the  profotlioria  themfelves  be  ennobted  by  Government  a(iopting  the  plan 
here  recommended,  of  raifin^  the  future  profpects  of  a  common  Sailor  or 
Soldier,  as  to  Peniion,  in  an  increafing, ratio  after  the  fervice  of  (b  man/ 
*  years.  The  wifdom  ^  Govec^^ment,  in  fixing  the  amount  of  fuch  Pendons, 
tnay  be  affiled.  Sir,  by  confuhing  the  xnoft  intelligent  Officers  both  in  tho 
Navy  and  Army. 

''  Were  the  ReprefentatiVes  of  the  varioos  counties  and  boroughs,  upoit 
the  recommendation  of  Government,  to  lay  the  above  plan  before  tSeir  Con^ 
iiitutfits;  theire  il  every  reafbn  and  probability  to  fuppole,  Sir^  that  the  ad« 
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drelftfs  tb  hh  Kfajefty  \ipon  (his  fubject  w<mld  b«  To  animaled  aad  geoefil 
u  to  fix  the  attention  of  our  young  men  and  ^fliiteen»  tn  foch  a  w^y^t 
to  be  of  ereat  ufe  in  recruiting  both  the  Navy  and  Amy*  The  lale  i\ 
cordant  ael^tesin  Parliament,  concerning  the  moft  cODftttaliooal  means ^ 
raifin^  men  both  for  home  and  foreicn  iervtce,  prove,  the  propriety,  of  lefa 
ring  u)e  above  (abject  to  the  conuderation  or  the  various  Freeholders  i 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  No  me^ure  would  tend  more  t»  damp  th 
future  ardour  and  expectations  of  Frtifnch  ipvationi,  than  the  above^  fiampe 
hy  the  Seal  of  the  Britilh  Government,  and  iigned^  (Hke  another  Mm 
ChartaO  Sir,  by  the  Freeholders  and  VolaAteers  of  Great  Britab  and  in 
knd.  .  . 

*«  Ten  years  fervice.  Sir,  either  in  the  Navrdrregiilar  Ann/at  bom 
ihould  entitle  each  perfon  to  a  certain  Penfion  TOr  Hfe;  which  ought  to  a 
creafe  from  that  date  of  fervice  until  Twerity-five  years. 

"  Ten  years  fervice  abroad  (hoald  be  deemed  eqitel  to  Twenty  yf«si 
liome. 

*'  Fifteen  years  fervice  at  home  and  Te^  years  abroad,  iboald  entitle 
Sailor  or  Soldier's  widow  to  a  paifion  (bf  life;  and  Twenty-five  yeai 
fervice,  (hould  entitle  their  children,  upon  the  parent's  demise,  to  fo  wuf 
years  value  of  each  Penfion.** 

Mr.  Athol  Cochrane  appears  to  be  a  benevolent  man ;  but  there  (honkl 
be  more  than  mere  di^fuitory  obfervation  to  (hew  the  expediency  of  anj 
given  change  in  our  mih'tary,  fy(l^m. 


POETRY. 

Mjcellamma  Pottry,    By  Edward  Coxe,  EjTq.  of  Hampfiead  Heath«  Mii- 
diefex.     Pp.265.     Hatchard.     1805. 

IT  is  pleafing  to  find  a  connedion  between  Commerce  and  the  Muses. 
The  former  affords  us  che  comforts  and  loxaries  of  life,  and  effen- 
tially  contribntes  to  our  national  ftrength,  by  its  incident  fnpport  of  ov 
,  belt  national  defence ;  and  the  latter  give  grace,  ornament,  and  beta^ 
to  the  focial. union  of  mankind.  The  author  of  thefe  poems  we  find,  it 
the.  brother  of  Mr.  Coxe,  generally  known  by  the  tule  of  Mr.Cwt 
thi  irarueller^  to  whom  the  public  are  indebted  for  many  works  of  hifiorkst 
refearch  and  confiderahle  literary  merit.  Our  poet  who.  we  anderftand, 
was  many  years  one  of  the  partners  in  a  vtxy  refpe^able  commcrcijil 
jhoufe  in  this  capital,  has  retired  from  bufinefs  with  a  confiderahle  for- 
tune, which  he  devotes  to  friendlhip,  literature,  and.  the  fine  art^ 
Though  his  track  in  life  and  in  letters  has  been  difierenr  from  that  wiuck 
his  brother  has  purfned,  he  has  manifefted  a  congenial  fpirit,  s*^ 
hits  flrong  claims  to  an  eqt^ality  of  repute  in  the  province  wiiick-kc 
has.chofen  for  the  exercife  of  his  talents.  The  colledton  of  poems  b^ 
fore,  us  not  only  fhsws  the  author  to  advantage  in  the  private  relations  of 
life,  but  proves  that  he  \%  animated  by  a  feeling  of  genuine  'patriotirin, 
and  confequently  a  due  abhorrence  of  that  infamous  Ufufper  who  nov 
pollutes  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons,  and  holds  the  people  of  France, 
and  its  wretched  dependencies,  in  the  moft  ignomlnioos  flavery,  as  veil 
as  infulting  every  other  flatc  in  Europe,  Mr.  Coxe,  in  his  Prefiiee,  ^ 
liclcs  indulgence  for  his  imiutions  of  Petrarch,  and  apologizes  fnr  aft- 
plying  thofc  of  MARTIAL  to  modcm  charaftcrs  and  manners.    Bat  li 
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folkitation  and  his  af^ok^  wejre  eqaally  needlefs,  as  he  enters  into  the 
feelines  of  the  Italian  poet  with  fo  much  fuccefs  as  to  make  him  utter  his 
plaintive  tendernefs  with  elegance  in  En^lifh  flrains,  and  as  cuftom  fully 
warraots  him  in  the  applicadon  of  fatiricai  effufions  to  contemporary 
life.  We  fhall  fele£t  a  roem  on  the  prefent  occafion,  as  an  elegant  proof 
of  the  conjugal  tend erhefe  of  the  author;  and  a  patriotic  Song,  as  more 
correfpondent  with  the  main  j^urpoTe  of  oar  work,  fince  tbev  will  a^ord  a 
favourable  fpecimen  of  the  vanety  of  his  talents.  Weiball  aad  aifo  an  ori- 
ginal Epigram  from  his  pea»^hicb  is  very  much  in  the  fpidt  of  hit  favorite 
MARTIAL,  and  which»  wib  underftand^  is  fuppofed  to  allude  to  a  cele- 
brated BAaaisTsat  whi^.in  hb  profeffional  and  other  exertions  it  by  no 
means  difindined  to  incrodnce  him/elf, 

Oum^  ADDRBttin   TO  Mary*  the  Author's  AYjfc,  in.  a  State  of 
Languor,  at  BaiGjHiTf>tf,  in  thk  Vbar  1800,  by  ucr  hvibamp. 

Y£  Airs  1  that  cool  e'en  fammer's  noontide  glow. 

With  fanning  piniont  dl^  ia  ocean's  fpray. 
Breathe  on  tsky  Mary«  -wlule  ve  ^ntly  blow. 

At  night,  fweet  flambers — (pints  blythe,  by  day. 

Ye  Downs !  for  her,  your  even  carpet  fpread. 
Where  (heep-bellt  tWikk,  bid  the  wild  thyme  bU>otin  %    ^ 

Bid  the  pale  cowflip  hane  its  gentle  head, 
And  fcatter,  as  file  walks,  a^ibft  perfume. 

Thou  Dyke  I*  yclep'd  from  him,  whoCe  rehel  pride 
Loft  him  that  Heav'n  above,  man  gives  him  here  ; 

£lope,  unobfcur'd  by  mifts^  thy  verdant  fide/ 
And  lift  thy  brow  abrapt  ^om  tempefts  clear. 

That  when  the  flcy's  blue  vault  is  all  ferenc. 
And  foaring  larks  refume  their  ev'ning  fong, 
'      My  Mary  may  defcry — eifchaating  fcene!— *• 
The  vale  that  winds  thy  fwelling  bafe  along. 

Sweet  vale]  where  Nature  feems  to  court  repofe. 

Amid  fequefter'd  glens,  and  fhelterM  fields ;  7   • 

And  groves  of  oak,  which  in  proud  Albionjrofe, 

To  be  the  Safeguard  of  the  wealth  (he  yields. 

Calm,  tranquil  vale  1  that  while  beyond  the  Rhine, 

And  near  fad  Genoa,  ^rth  is  bith'd  in  gore ; 
Feels  not  the  woes  chat  make  the  wretched  pine 

For  peace,  which  on  their  hamlets  beams  no  more* 

Now,  led  bv  Hope,  near  Ocean's  forge  we  ftray, 

Where  bnght-Hygeia  bids  her  Naiad  bring, 
(As  under  ground  (he  winds  her  modeft  way) 

The  healing  tribute  of  her  nuneral  fpring. 

.    Therej  while  the  (lothful  tofs  in  feveriih  flecp. 
Dead  to  the  frcfhnefs  of  the  rofeate  dawn. 
Health  wing'd  with  pleafare  may  my  Mary  reap 
From  the  pure  ftream  that  laves  Wick's  f  flowery  lawn^     * 

-     •  The  Devil's  Dyke.        f  The  Chalybeate  Spring,  a  mile  weftward  of 
frightoo. 
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For  without  health,  what  plcafure  can  be  onrs  f 

The  languid  pulfe,  nor  dance  nor  Tone  can  riife  ;— ^ 

How  blefs'd  were  I,  to  fing,  anaid  thefc  b3wers. 
My  Mary'i  health  reflor^d^.  with  fervent  praife ! 

Thin  would  thefe  throibbings  of  my  heart  hfi  flill. 

That  MAav'*  drdoptnf  looks  have  oft  reneuf'di 
And  f^iek  fad  tears,  that  tiow  my  eye-lids  $U» 
'  Be  tears  of  joy !  and  flow  from  gratitqdc  I 

Retqroxog  blifs  would  then  our  cottage  ^rect ; 

And  our  dear  children  with  fond  rapture  fee  ' 

Their  mother's  fweeteft  fmiles»  erown  fBH  more  fweet^ 

When  warm-d/  Kygeia,  into  life,  b^  th(« !  ' 

Wake  then  my  prayers ;  to  higheft  Heav*!!  afcend ! 

Oh,  waft  them»  angels,  to  the  TlMqof  fihovp  \ 
That  GOD  Ao*  life  in  mercy  may  extCittdr.  - 

Whofe  life  to  nr  is  happxnefs  andiove  {  .  , 

The  Corsican  Tyrant.    A  national  Song, 

TO  fttbdne  the  ArnMidar<rf  Franpe  jM»4  flf  SpaiA» . 
Nbptuns  gave  us  his  trident,  as  lords  of  the  main ; 
Bade  our  cannoa's  dread  thunder  i^  loud  peais  to  roll. 
From  the  banks  of  the  Thapes^  to  the  furthermoii  Pole ; 
'         T^hcn,  enrol,  "my  brave  laJs  !  to  chaftife  them,  prepare. 
And  the  Cmfoan  lyrofU  may  come,'  if  hf^dare  \ 

Tho-  b^  Slaughter  and  threats  from  the  £)be  to  tl^e  Po^ 
iVith  his  iron  and  gold,  he  has  fi!enc*d  e^h  fpe ; 
Both  his  gold  and  his  ifon  he  foon  fliall  fee  broke 
By  the  all-conqu'ering  force  of  our  firm  Hearts  of  Oak  : 
Then  aroufe,  my  bj-ave  l^ds !  their  deftru6Hon  prepare, 
J^nd  the  Cvrfican  Tyrant  may  come,  if  hfc  dare ! 

Not  content  with  thq  bloo4  wh^ch  in  Europe  he  ihed. 
Still  he  hoped  to  advance  where  'the  Nile  hides  his  head  ; 
But  Jboukir  and  Acre  beheld  his  (iifmay ! 
When  defeated,  he  fled,  and  his  fleet  was  our  prey. 
Then  let  Nelson,  and  Sydnky,  new  tripmplM  prepare^ 
And  the  CtJUan  Tyrwa  may  come,  if  he  dare  I 

\       Yet  againft  us  he  vaunts  hi$  bafe  myriads  to  bring. 
Who  obey  an  Ufurpcr,  who  murder 'd  their  King  \ 
Impious  wretches!  in  terror,  who  kifs  the  vile  ro^~   . 
But  WE  fight  for  oi^r  LAWS,  for  our  KING,  and  our  Gpi> ! 
Let  lis  all  then,  united/  for  battle  prepare. 
And  the  Cwfican  Tyrant  may  come,  if  he  ^t  \ 

From  their  cozfts,  by  the  gales,  (hoald  ouc  navy  be  tof^M^ 
And,  in  fpite  of  our  Tars,  fliould  pur  channel  be  crofsd : 
Frenchmen  never  our  dear  naiiye  land  ihall  explore; 
If  twfjunkinthe/eay  they  fiiaU  efii  §n  the  Jbmt  I 
See!  already  we  march,  and  to crafli  them  prepare. 
Let  the  Cw-Jketn  Tyrmut  then  come»  if  he  dart  I 


.  ,0^0fwiv(M,  and  ii^ui:  daug^^ri«  prptedking  the'charau:    - 
And  oar  country  defending,  our  cry  is  ••  To  Arini  I'* 
To  blafphcm^rs  fo^f  flaves,  Bricpns^^ never  wi)l  yield» 
For  R£I*igion's  our  oulwark^  and  Fke£I^ou  our  ihieldj 
Our  invincible  banner  then  wave  high  in  air-^ 
And  th«  ^orfo^  T^rifnt  may  cpme,  it  \m  darvl  r-.it  -  ' 

As  a  comet  defcends',  thac^  has  blazed  from  afar^ 

While  l^e  fcatters  around  defoktion  and  war ; 

So  this  mercilefs  Defpoc,  who  makes  the  earth'  groan, 

Let  her  wake  frpm  hmr  trance,  ftal}  be  harPd  from  his  throne. 

Wake  then  EAaxH,  at  ourcall  I  rife,  our  gtory  to  ihare^  ' 

^nd  the  Cvfican  Jjrant  o'erwhelm  with  dcfpair! 

EpioaAU. 

WILD  with  refonii,  in  country,  and  jn  town, 

Lo,  Diet  us  cuts  his  tali  Magnolias  doWa! 

If  cool  reflexion  come  not  to  hia  aid,  ' ' 

He'll  Iqfe  )iis/iJffiMce,  as  he  loft  his^44Sr. 

• 
709 1  as:  Jlfftm^imthneBooh.    By  the  Rev.  Luke  Booker,  l.t.B.  3s.  6d 
Booker,  London.     Rami,   Dudley/ 

*OUR'  author,  who  baa  freooemly  appeared  before  the  public  in  iiiren 
poetical  i^pes,  has  fele&ed  t&e  ftory  of  Tobit  for  the  prefent  ppent ;  and 
cb^erve»,  that  ho  *'  coacBived  himfrif  at  liberty  to  treat  it  ior  Ue  man- 
sier.  he  htu  dtnte*  i.  e.  t0  do.  what  every  drama^c  and  eviuy  epi«  writer 
fGrtH>les  not  to  do ;  watmlj^  clothe  the  tale  or  hiAory.fide^ed  by  dieir  (Jt») 
mufisintAheir  (his]^own*Uinguaeev^'  Moft  lamfe,  impoeeat,  and  ungr^m* 
maticaj  \  Bi|t  how  Jm.  our  autnor  treated  it  >  His  .hnguaffeis  Milmi's ; 
his  Ayle  is  Milton's;  the  conftru^ion  of  fentcnpcs  is  Mutafi!srM0  ^f* 
fe Aed  inverfion  of  phrafe,  all^  all  Milton's !  Thofe  who  are  familiar  with 
the  beatttits  of  Milton,  will  read  thd  prefent  work  with  great  difadvan- 
pige  to  the  author  ;  and  thofe  who  are  not,  wiH  condemn  him  as  a  writer^ 
who  is  evidently  labouring  to  be  fingular ;  and  whofe  efforts,  though  they 
|)ear  (he  m^k^  pi  fome  pOv^er  Qi!t  mind,,  are  deformed  by  inaccuraci^t 
and  diicolpiired  ^y  affe^datipi^.  We  think  the  commpi^cing  lines  Qf  the 
poen;^  the  bcft, 

•*  What  tha'  the  viewleft  wing  of  hoary  tine 
,  Siveep  o'er  the  good  man^s  grave,  and  age  on  age 
In  flow  fnccefTion  awful  roll  along-— 
Still  ihall  his  virtues,  like  Aflieftbs*  pow^r, 
Enflirine  his  name  in  brightnefs.     Vainly  yawns  ^ 

.  Oblivion's  gulph,  and  vainly  Mhi  the  arm 
Old  ruthlefs  ruin,  to  ihake  down  his  fame,  •  *  ^ 

And  wreck  his.  well-eamM  glory.    Honour  plants  x 

iAronnd  his  duft  her  amaranths  and  bids  .  .., 

' '  .  His  mem'ry  be  immortal.'- 

2f aj)]r  errors  of  the  follo^g  (pecies  are  4ifcoyerable  in  the  pCflfi* 

^ r-r- Whene'ef 

'  Their  glances  met,  a  kindred  paffion/fW^^ 
Ffpn^  other's  ihrilliog  i#4>rr. 
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The  following  is  t,  binttder  whicl^  we  werr  trcrly  ftAotitdied  .co 
with.  ^  *  ,  .    ;' 

■^«-«vNow  Jf  my  Tift's  laft  hoar  *were  cksi— 
Wfehout  a  murmur  c«W  /  Me  / 

In  three  lines  we  me^e.  wiik  a»  mmy  ^bwr/i  ;\jafid  thoogh.  they  may  be 
read  with  foHicient  variation  of  ei»phafis>  we  think  the  fituacion  of  the 
laft  highly  objeftionaMe. 

*'  Hilarity  diffw^d  ii»  brifbeeft  fmile, 
/  'And  ev'ry  hean  was  glad  :  nor  leaft  tlM  Af«r^ 
Of  Sana  and  Tbbiaft;  M  the  pair 
Htart  feem'd  to  have  but  one." 

We  think  our  reverend  aathor  equd  to  fofncthing  of  greater  c^aina 
than  the  prefent  work»  auid'  would  recon^oieiid  him  to  tiie  inore  limple 
fpecies  of  cprnp^iitian  which  may  be  foand  149  fome  of  hb  former 
poems. 

MBCELLANEOqS. 

Tna  RaMAV  CAjHoaic  FKTiTiair. 

^Stdm  the  pre&nt  kiabtlit^  of  rhc^  gamleoiav  >»i)o  baa  condodisd  the  pdlt- 
ticat  dapartmant  of  oat  work,  to  iaWi  bit  inrentios  of  difculftog  tbia 
very  bnpertaat  qoeMon^  an  intcDCion  which  baa  been  fniHrated  ifAtly 
hf  dowtdic  oalaiHi^,  we  hete  been  favoured  x^it^  ihe  Mlowiog  ^Ue 
liQttbr  on  Che  fub^..  it  -'mm  d^figned  origifiatly  ifx  poblicattOD  in  a  fe* 
^Mte  fonn,  bat  we  fee)  niocb  indebted  to  thekfiidnd)  ^  our  friend 
who  haa  tbiia '  ftipplied  what  m  a  work  cond«decf  tipon  the  pnncfptea^ 
pelttioal  and  valigioysy  wiiich  we  profbfa.  wouM  t>e  a  colpable  omiAoD. 

A  LeUirtOi  a  Mtmb^r  of  the  Pt§tefi<mi  Ijapmal  ParlimufA,  m  ik^  SuhfeS  •/ 
ikiPakitm0f>tk6lim<»nCMMUsoflT§lMd. 

Oear  Sia, 

IT  is,  pertiapSy  owing  to  the  retirement  !n  which  I  have  nowpaflfed  fome 
years,' that  I"  view  whh  fo  mnch  furpria  rhc^enor  of  the  petition  lately 
prefented  to  Parliament  by  (he  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,'  and  the  pro* 
fefiioos  of  fatiaiadiafii  wiih  which  it  wai  ufliered  Into  (he  re^efHve  houfes, 
by  the  noble  aod  benourable  per£bns  who  took  upon  them  to  perform  tkat 
ofiice. 

The  fatisfa£)ion  avowed  at  the  ad^pdon  di  a  meafoM  whiclKappean  to 
me  of  fo  doubliiti  a  tendency,  will  mot  perhapa  caufe  fe  mfocb  aOooiib* 
ment  in  yon,  whole  habits  fo  intimately  cooned  you  with  the-  politidaos 
of  the  prefent  day.  The  vkwt  which  wa-aie  eaebkd  to  taJcc*of  the  d»- 
figns  and  a^iam.  ol  thole  );)t>Iiti€al  bodies^  of  which  we  ettf  fiAves  form  a 
part,  and  with  which  we  ar4.nBaglsd  aij^^bleiidedv  are  eertaidly  verydif- 
-feent  fron^  thofe  which  (Irike  perfoofa  aft  a  diilanoe ;  ahd  it  is,  perhap, 
to  the  more  general  and  abi^aded  fOrvey  to  which  tny  iituation  coofines 
me;  and  to  my  ignorance  of  many  minute  ititare(?s  which  may  bear  upoti 
the  tjne^on,  that  our  dfHfemrce  of  ophrton,  upon  this  fubjeft^  is  to  be 
imputed. 

_I  need  not  explain  to  you,  my  ^^tet^  Sir,  in  what  meafure-  that  igno- 
^ce^f  daily  Xfw^fA&kta  in  the  great  world,  which  is  the  reproach  of 

retiremeat| 
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TcHfffTitot,  is  cormterbalanced  by  the  peculiar  privilege^  which  it  dnjoys,  of    ' 
faoarty  conTcrfing  with  the  wifeft  and  beft  men,  and  that.  In  thfir  wjfeil 
and  brft  moments.     From  tbts,  probably,  ariles  its  peculiar  tendency  to  di-* 
re€t  the  mind  to  models  of  greater  perfeAion  thanis  to  be  found  in  thofe»' 
whom  the  ordinary  oourfe  of  human  events  fometiiues  elevates  to  flations 
of  great  dignity  and  import^ce.     I  am  not  nnconfcious  that  I  may  be 
taroted  with  this  error;  yet,  1  think,  yot»  wlH*  be  convinced,  that  in  con* 
fidcfiog  the  conduA  of  thofewho'fanftion  thri  meafnre^  I   have  not  af-- 
iomcd  a  ftandard  of  virtue  or  ability  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  minds. 
▲  ferions  regard  for  the  rooft  obvious  anJ  important  intereds  of  mankind,* 
and  a  portion  of  wifdom  capable  of  dllcernin^  tfaofe  interefls  are  not,  furdy^ 
too  moch  to  re<|aire,  in  perfom  who  have  taken  upon  them  fo  confidora- 
ble  3  (bare  of  moral  refp6nfibiKty. 

1  confefe,  t^ir,  that  when  I  look  to  the  great  Statefmen  of  former  days,  I 
am  wholly  af  a  lof^  in  what  light  to  conlider  thecondod  of  thofe  who  oovtft 
afpire  to  that  eminent  charader ;  nor  can  I^  m  any  way,  account  for  iho  f  aft 
difference  between  them  ami  tbeir  predcceflf»r»,  unlefs  by  recurring  to  tbac* 
facal  change  in  moral  fentiiin<:iit!i,  which,  having  ^n  gradually  progreifiTe* 
tU^'Ougb  neatly  the  whole  of  the  laft  century,  has  attained  to  its  full  growtb 
sodrigoor  in  thefe  days ;  and  which,  though  ka  pr»<Hical  effects  have  bten; 
manifsfted  in  fuch  a  debafement  and  degradation  of  human  nature,  ai- 
on^  woo)d  thmk  calculated  to  alartn  the  moft  infenfible,  has  certainly  inlv>r 
nuated  itspoifon  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  generally  imajsined,  and  prbu 
doced  in  minds,  one  might  have  judged  impervious  to  its  intiuence,  am 
alarming  rdaiation  of  that  £rm  tone ;  that  deeidod  and  uncompromifing: 
todhereoee  to  vhtne,  which  becomes  tho'e  who  are  called  upon  to  fuppori 
the  beft  interefts  of  mankind. 

Thofe  illuffarious  perfons  who  afpired  to  the  reputation  of  able  (tatemeir 
in  pad  timea,  regarded  religion  as  neceflarily  and  iniepenbly  connected 
,  with  the  good  of  the  people :  they  laid  it  as  the  foundation  of  their  I'everal 
fyftema  of 'htiroan  polity,  nor  did  they  ever  attempt  to  direct  the  great|and 
complicated  machine  of  government,  but  in  fubfervience  to  fuch  princU 
pfles.  Whether  this  was  the  conduct  of  truly  wife  men,  I  pretend  not  to 
determine :  I  think  it  has  been  generally  allowed  to  be  fOi 

BtH  in  wiiatever  decree  of  cflimation  fuch  conduct  may  have  been  held 
lyy  mankind  in  general,  it  does  not  feem.  to  have  been  thought  worthy  of 
adoption  Hy  the  fiatefmen  of  the  prefent  day.  An  avowed  indiilierence 
wltbrefpect  to  aH  modes  of  worihip^  a  total  difregard  of  their  oorapara^ 
fiveexoetlenties  or  den^rits,  it  wholly  inconfiftent  with  any  ferious  re- 
fpeif  Ibr  religion.  On  any  fuhjeet,  to  hold  in  equal  edimation  the  corrupt 
vith  the  pure;  the  feebk  and  faulty  with  the  firm  and  good,  is  to  fiiew 
*  htA  little  career  concern:  but,  on  the  moft  important  of  all  inbjects,  it 
iparks  more  than  a  conormon  careleiTnefs  or  indifference  :  it  can  fcarcely  be 
fhppofed  (o  proceed  from  any  fentiment  lefs  forcible  than  contempt  or 
sverfioD. 

Yet,  Sir,  this  is  a  feature  which  too  generally^characterisses  tVe  debatea 
in  our  Senate,  and  is  glaringly  manifeft  in  the  conduct  of  thofe  noble  and 
boaoctrable  perfons,  who,  (baking  hands  and  forgetting  all  former  animo« 
^tiea,  5oin  their  endeavours  to  prepoiTefe  their  refpective  houfes,  in  favour 
of  this  Roman  Qatholic  petition. 

It  is  true,  that  an  open  exnltation  in  this  attempt  to  level  our  primitive 
religioos  cSabliihmenty  with  that  corrupt  form  of  worfltip  which  it  h.:;h' 
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cod  u»  feme  of  the  pureft  blood  of  tb«  nation  to  bantih  from  our  chorch, 
Aras  not  more  than  might  have  been  expecte4  ^roxn  the  avowed  admirers  of 
anarchy  and  atheiihn  of  France.  Thus  to  level  ,the  good  with  the  bad*  is, 
they  well  know,  a  meafore  of  the  moil  fatal  tendency  to  rdigipn  itfeif ; 
nor  can  they  fail  to  recollect,  that  the  ruprrditlon  of  the.  Rcfnan  church 
has  proved  highly  faTourable  ta  atheifa^,  and  that  a  confiderable  {baR.Q( 
that  event,  in  which  they  have  exulted  aa  the  proudeft  n^onument  of  bu« 
man  wifdom»  may  be  afcribed  to  the  prevajcpce  of  fuch  faperftitioa  \  the 
mAnifefi  corruptions  and  abfnrdities  oi  whkhy  had  left  the  reflecdng  part 
of  the  community  deilitute  of  all  refpect  or  veneration  for  religion  iticlf| 
and  an  ea  y  prey  to  thofe  ^tal  delnfions  which  have  branded  the  e'ghteentli 
pexkixxryp  with  all  its  boafled  refinement  and  philufophyi  aa  proflQCtivo  of • 
Crimea  and  atrocities  unknown  even  to  barbarous  ages. 

To  thofe  who  love  to  confound  religion  with  Sip  corruptions  of  K)i- 
gion»  the  probable  fuccefs  of  this  petition  affords  no  uafavourable  prof- 
Iiact ;  an()»  v^  fuch  men,  the  conduct  I  have  alluded  to,  is  not  cakalaied 
to  create  much  furprife.  But  it  is  not  fo  t^iy  to  account  for  fim!lar  pro- 
ceedings, in  thofe  who  have  hitherto  expreifed.  no  Cntiment  but  that  of 
deteflation  at  the  principles  of  the  French  Revqkition,  and  tbo  laif^  and 
pernicious  opinions  it  has  engendered.  I  confe^  that,  when  I  reflect  npoa 
this  manifeR  inconfiftency,  i  am  perfuaded  that  tbofe  opiniooa  have  toa 
moch  prevailed  where  they  have  been  the  lead  fuTpected.  It  is  one  of  the 
moft  obvions  qualities  of  tl&efe  fundamental  errors  to  impair  the  jodg* 
ment,  white  thev  corrupt  the  heart.  ^  Aware  as  I  am  of  there  effc^s.  I  do 
not  feel  much  aftoniihmqnt,  though  it  is  a  ful^ect  of  melancholy.  refleOioa. 
If  I  fomeiimes  behold  men,  even  of  great  rc^tation  for  virtue  and  d^ot- 
tion,  facrificing  their  higheft  and  bed  interetts*  to  pride  or  refeptpieat;  U) 
wounded  vanity,  or  difapppinted  ambition. 

Though,  my  dear  Sir,  from  reflections  fuch  as  ihcfe,  I  thln^  lean  pretty 
truely  conjectuffi  what  may  be  the  perfonal  m^  tives  of  tbofe  'who  promote 
the  meafure,   it  is  difficult,  I  confcfs,  to  difcover  upon  what  Qficoiible 

f  rounds  this  petition,  for,  what  is  infidjouily.flilcd,  theEimncipatioaofthc 
oman  Catholi  s^  is  patronized  in  EoglanJ;  or  what  are  the  bcocAts  ex* 
pected  to  arise  from  it»  Ihould  it  be  finally  acceded  to. 

Have  the  Gentlemen  who  promote  this  meafure,  difcovere^  that  the  re- 
formation of  our  Church,  and  the  revolution  in  l6sS,  werp  the  offspring  of 
bigotry  and  of  narrow,  contracted,  unphilofophical  views  y  that  the  blood 
which  W..S  flied,  on  the  former  occafion,  was  not  that  of  wife,  learned,  aad 
\ko]y  men,  but  of  fanatics  and  enthufiafis  ;  and  that  (he  zeal  maaifefied  for 
the  reformed  religion  and  the  Protedant  fucceflioo,  by  thofe  gieal  naen  who 
conducted  the  latter,  fprung  from  prejudice,  and  a  partial,  midaken  poncep- 
tion  of  the  true  interefls  ot  the  people  ?  Have  thefe  Gentlemen  found  out 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  pure  and  evangelical  i  or  hifp 
they,  tiieir  doubts  upon  the  fubject  ?  Do  they  mean  to  proclaim  their  igno- 
rance, and  iwy  that,  aAer  all  that  has  been  done  and  suiFtred,  tb^  doal| 
whether  we  are  r  ght  rr  no  :  that,  perhaps,  the  Uoman  Catholic  foperfh- 
tion,  with  its  tranfubAantiation,  its  induigencies  for  fin,  its  worflupof  die 
Virgin  Mary,  and  of  itfr  whole Jegion, of  faints,  real  or  pretended,  aod  4 
images  and  reliques ;  its  legends  and  its  forgeries,  with  all  its  errors,  abfor- 
ditics  and  curniptions  may,  at  laii,  for  ongbt  they  know,  be  the  tnieas4 
undefiled  Ghrtfiinn  Church  >  Ordo  thejr  mean  to  fay  that,  while  thp>'  pro- 
moleihis  mcafure,  th^  eart  i^t "wtitiif  it  UJo^  or  uof 
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Do  tbef  nrifan*  in  the  face  of  tbeir  iDfulted  country,  i]|^amefe(ily  \o  cyow 
Ibeir  lodiOTcreuce  fur  reltgioq,  aqd  to  cooceud  that  it  U  a  matter  of  To  1ittl« 
aiBportaa  e,  th^U  whether  it  be  corrupt,  or  pure,  ought  not  to  be  argued,  or 
beard>  or  ibougbt  of,  in  any  political  calcuiation  r  Are  thofe  among  our  fe« 
natort  aod  AaiefiDeo«  who  origiiiaily  favoured^  or  who  now  promote  thia 
proceediog*  difpoied  to  deny  the  great  fundamental  doctrines  of  Cbriftiani'i' 
tyt,  or  are  tiSey  To  little  acquainted  with  the  facred  duties  of  the  high  fupc- 
lioos  to  which  they  have  Dcen  called,  as  to  think  that  no  refponiibiliry  atr 
taches  to  their  Rations,  beyond  that  ot  accounting  to  thtir  country  for  arith<« 
xnetical  deficiencie  ,  or  pecuniary  peculation  ?  Are  the  fouls  of  me;i  of  fo 
little  aoeou»t  in  their  efiiioatioA«  lbat«  upon  every  oodefiued  and  hazardous 
project  9f  poiiticil  fpecnbtos,  tbe^  can  fuppofe  themfelves  ^uftified  id  d^ 
IDoluaiing  the  labour  of  thsir  anccfiors,  and  letting  in  the  full  ude  of  religiouii 
cormpliottt  upon  tbofe  numerous  claiTea  ainong  the  people  who  have  po  ' 
ineansof  refi(ling  the  deftrictive -  toirent  ?  or  ladly,  Sir,  are  they  of  thaf 
wife  feet  of  philoiophen,'  whofe  liberal  wiihes  are  daily  exprefled^  that  all 
nuxlef  of  faith,  or— no4aiihj  which  ihe  foolilh  and  corrupt  hea  t  of  maa 
iiath  devifed,  fliould  be  equally  foitered  and  encouraged  ?  who  call  it  iir 
berality  and  Chrii^ian  Charity,  to  foppole  that  the  Deity  loo!cs  with  eqiiai 
complaceDcy  on  all  $  that  is,  on  \\v^  cruelty^  treachery,  pride,  prefunaption, 
.blafphcanv,  and  imparity,  which  are  generated  by  a  falfe  religi  jh,  and  that 
virtueus  lelf-denial  which  diftinguithes  the  irue  difciples  of  ihe  prin^iuve 
Church  of  Chrift. 

,  When  I'  imimte  to  falfe  and  corrupt  opinions  in  religion,  the  crimes  and 
vices  I  bavcf  iuil  detailed,  I  have,  you  know  Sir,  ciiarged  them  with  no 
pore  than  may,  in  innumerable  inttajKcs  be  proved  upon  them.  If,  then. 
«9y  thing  be)H>nda  theoretical  and  viiioir«ry  equaiityi  era  fpeculalive  iti^ 
flpm — if  the  real  happineis  of  mankind  be  ihe  objecl  of  llieCe  Gentlemen, 
they  will  ferioufly  conlider,  even  in  a  temporal  point  of  view,  the  dilTer- 
isnc-e  between  a  pure  and  corrupt  religion,  nur  will  they  longer  perfevere 
4A  their  attempts  to  degrade,  debale  and  iinaily  deflroy  the  one,  by  level* 
)jng  and  confounding  it  with  the  other.  They  will  deeply  rcilect  on  tha 
accumuUtad  miferies  which^  in  almolt  o^'cry  quarter  of  the  habitable  Glc*be» 
have  marked  tbe  diilerence  between  tiiem.  They  will  lo/ik,  not  only  to  the 
the  extirpatory  wars,  the  malliicres,  a(niilinatiui;s,  liienfed  tortures  and  ' 
burnings,  by  which  the  Chu;ch  of  Rome  has  endeavoured  to  extirpate  oor 
ProlellaDt  herefv,  but  they  will  extend  their  view  to  the  Tarkifti  Enif>ir«; 
and  contemplate,  during  the  lap^e  of  nearly  four  centuries,  an  extent  of 
.  human  roiiery  unequalled  in  the  Hiftory  of  i\\v.  World.  The  deilruclion 
pf  the  human  race  during  that  awful  vititation,  mud  appear  incre- 
dible to  thofe  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  h.liory  of  the  vaft 
trad  of  country,  now  fubjed  to  the  decendants  of  Othomao,  doriog 
the  period  I  have  alluded  to:  yet,  dreadful  as  were  the  cilamities  ol' 
that  period,  it  was,  if  poflTible,  more  ilrongly  marked  by  the'  atrocity 
of  tbe  crimes  which  engendered  them.  The  undifembled  iodo^gence 
f>f  every  corrupt  defire,  natural  or  uAuatoral,  ev  cry  fpecies  of  cruelty  ^ 
which  the  ndkift  fruitful  invention  could  Ueviie,  the  moft  infupportable 
tyranny  aod  oppreffion^  and  a  cbaraderiliic  diffimulation  and  treachery 
iu  public  tmofadfoos,  which,  daring  that  long  period,  was  rarely  known 
to  deviate  into  tbe  paths  of  truth  or  hpnefty,  marked  the  condud  of  a  people, 
who  have  /or  the  worft  of  purpofes,  been  artfully  held  up  to  us,  by  writari 
af  a  ctftain  ^4^  in  %  model  of  fipoj^Ucity,  integrity,  and  charity.,  T&e 
'    '        "    "    i    '  .    ^  genttcmcii 
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felitlemep  wi)o  fupport  this  petition  will  turn  their  eyes  to  the  hiftoiy  of 
liiis  kingdom  and  re<;a^l1  to  thetr  reculleciion  thofe  fanatical  ibdariet  wbo 
(toured  through  the  land  the^toi^rent  of  blasfpbcmy  aod  rebelltoo,  to  the  4tsfi^ 
tnicUon  of  every  thing  that  ^aa  facred,  venerable. and  virtuous  io  (he  nalioo* 
it  the^e^and  jimilar  tnfhmcea  dt>  not  f<ti>fy  thrm  as  to  the  peroicicMa^ 
tSk£\%  of  a  fuUe  and*  corrnpt '  belief,  Irt  ihein  repair  to  the  Mftttak  of 
fimhlem  and  St.  Loke*  or  to  the  various  pnv.ite  houfes  prepared  for  tlM» 
r<x'eption  oi  thole  who  labour  under  the  greateft  of  human  calamities,  mnA 
enq.uire  how  many  among  thole  unhappy  perfons  are  the  meUnchol^  vio» 
tims  of  Calvin  s  corrupt  and  UDicripcural  docirine'of  abfolute  and  uoeoodi* 
tiona)  reprobation.    Thoiii;h,   Sir,   the  leaders  of  the  Roman  Catholics  ia 
Ireland  are  perfedlv  con^fleot  with  theilafehres  in  this  attempt,  wbiclil 
itjtxn%  to  be  but  one  ftep  towards  more  important  detigns,  the  inenibcrs  q£ 
the    PFote£lai>t   imperial  Parliament  will,   i  trufi,   r&fled  mature^    be» 
fore  they  adopt  the  wi flies  of  thofe  gentlemen.     They  who  are  advocate* 
iw  this  meafure  in  England  will  neceifarily  £fid  themfeives  in  tSe  foUbir- 
ing  dilemirifl,  they  muft  either  defend  (he  purity  of  the  Romtih  pharch^ 
or  they  muii  profefs  that  religion  iff  a  matter  of  indifference  ind  jfo  Kttie 
entitled  to  the'r  ferious  confideration,  that  it  is  worth  while  ^o  pour  the 
^de  of  corruption  over  the  Church,  for  the  fake  of  gratifying  the  ambi- 
tion of  a  few  inJividuals  of  th«  Catholic  perfuaiion,  by  placidff  them  in 
the  road  to  civil  emolumenia :  for  that  is  all  which  the  liberaht)'*  of  Plsp^ 
liament  has  left  them  to  aik,  though  it  is  dignified  with  the  titio  of  the 
Emancipation  of,  the  Homan  Catholics  of  Ireland.     I  take  It  fbr  granted. 
Sir,  becauie  I  fee  no  other  way  of  proceeding,  that,  in  defence  of  this 
n)eafure,   we  fhall  refort  to  the  dodrine  of  the  rights  of  man,  among 
which,  religion,  in  the  opinion  of  modern  philofophers,  is  not  included  :  tbo 
•changes  will  be  rung,  as  ul'ual,  upon  thefe  abl^radt  rights,  and  whoever 
-fhall  venture  to  qualify  them  with  conditions,  particularly  with  any  £»  • 
'exploded  by  theHs  gentlemen  as  thofe  which  may  arife  from  religion*  coo- 
fiderations,   will  be  charged  with  bigotry  j  with  a  contradcd  fpirit,  and 
confined  views  \  and  after  the  apcuflomed  i;nanner»  the  praifes  di  candour 
and  liberality  will  be  loudly  fung  by  thofe  whofe  proceedings  have  no  re- 
lation to  them :  yet  if  any  coniiderations  are  permitted  to  interfere  with 
the  full  acknowledgment  of  thefe  'abflra6t  rights,  they  will  doubtleis,  be 
"thofe  of  immediate  political  advantage  or  inconvenience ;  let  us  tfaeo,  my 
deav  Sir,  beilo'v  a  few  thoughts  on  the  advantages  which  may  be  expeded 
or  the  dangers  which  may  be  incurred  from  the  adoption  of  this  meafure. 
Among  the  advantages  which  are  fupp jfed  likely  to  relult  from  the  per- 
fed  equality  with  refped  to  rights  a  id  piivileges  fo  loudly  called  for  by  the 
framers  of  this  peotion,  i&  that  of  a  complete  union  by  the  anoihilaboa  dF 
the  priyKriple  of  religious  animofity.     Upon  what  foundation,    this  ho|m 
may  be  built,  1  am,  I  confef:^,  whajly  at  a  Ids  to  conjedure.     Unlefs  it 
be  expe6ted  that  as  foon  as  this  petition  is  granted,  we  fhail  fuddenly  r&- 
'  nounce  all  prepoffeifion  in  favour  oi  the  proteftant  religtoA  and  adopt  ihofe 
tenets  which  we  have  hitherto  coniidered  as  erroneous  and  corrupt,   I  can 
fee  nothing  in  this  meafure  which  has  not  obvioudy  a  contrary  tendency. 

I  know.  Sir,  that  it  is  held  out  in  favour  of  this  idea,  that,  at  this  period 
the  corruptions  of  the  Komiih  Church  no  longer  exift  in  foch  magnitude 
aa  to  caufe  any  reafonable  alarm;  that  the  general  dilFuiion  of  knowledge 
whicfb  diAinguiihes  the.  prefent  age  has  compelled  the  members  of  that 
communion,  ^however  unwiHing,  «tt>  reinark  thO'  errors  and  ptrfufdities 

which 
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which  bkroi/hed  th«  faidi  of  their  ancedors^  and  that  their  creed  is  .now»  . 
as  they  ftate.it  in  their  ];>etition»  fi^^  as  ehtitles  them  to  a  tolcratioD,  no( 
only  partial,  but  complete ;  that  is,  to  be  freed  from  all  re(lniiQt8.wbatroever« 
aod  placed  on  an  eqoal  fopriiig,  in  every  refpedt,  with  the  members  of  our 
eftablifhed  Protefiant  Church.  Why  fuch  egMalify  is  claimed  under  th^i 
fpecious  name  of  toieratio9  they  befl  know  who  drew  the  petirion.  it  is 
Gotain  that  when  they  are  wholly  freed  from  the  reflniinrs  which  the  ^vlf« 
dom  of  paft  ages  has  thought  fit  to  impofe  on  them,  thry  can  qo  .more  be 
faid  to  be  fhf cited  than  you.  Sir,  or  any  other  Engiiih  Protefiaoc  mem^^ 
ber.  of  the  Hoafc  ©f  Commons',  _ 

If,  8ir,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  wliat  fuoh  perfon^  fupppfe 
them  to  be,  cJiere  mud  he  inHnite  danger  .gi  admitting  them  to  the  civil 
rights  they  clakn :  If  they  profe's  a  religioo  which  they  do  i|ot  believe, 
tiiey.are  dangerous  fubjedts,  and  we  ihould  be  doubly  cautious  how.  we  luf-^ 
fer  fucb  men  to  interfere  with  the  direction  oi  bur  civil  and  religious 
eftabUOimentB.  It  is  pf  fucb  Catholics  that  thoCe  airembeljes  cf  men 
were  eompo(ed»  who  under  their  variou.^  defignations,  eife^ted  the  revolu- 
tion io  France.  But,  Sir,  I  t^ink  better  of  the  Uomap  Catholics  of 
Ireland.  I  believe,  notwithftaoding  forae  afiertions  in  their  petition,  ia 
wbioh  they  are  not  fandioned  by  the  received  do^Erines  and  prad  ce  of 
their  church,  that  they  are  true  members  of  the  Roman  communion  :  and 
indeed,  though  Uiey  deny  in  the  teit  which  is  at  pref'ent  impofed  on  ihem, 
bm  from^whicb,  if  i  unde^  Hand  their  petition,  they  claim  to  be  exonerated, , 
their  afient  to  fbme  of  the  vaoOt  arrogant  pretentmns  of  the  fee  of  Home, 
they  do  not  abjure  any  of  thofe  theological  dodrines  or  tenets,  which, 
from  what  we  deem  their  corruption,  have  been  rrjedcd  by  us.  if  they  no 
longer  adhere  to  ihofe  tenets^  the  way  into  our  church  is  open  to  theiti^ 
and  they  are  free  to  join  our  communion,  as  their  predeceiTors,  yoii  . 
know,  Sir,  formerly  did,  perfuaded  that  in  fo  doing,  they  were  memr 
bers  of  the  true  Catholic  Church  ;  till  the  Pope,  dreadlnj^  the  confequenoe 
of  fuch  rational  condud  tp  a  dominion  founded  in  error  and  maintained  by 
corruption*  anathematized  all  who  had  ventured  on  a  proceeding  fo  highly 
inimical  to  his  ufurped  authority. 

Do  the  Roman  Calhplics  of  Ireland,  who  require  to  hrvc  thofe  tefti 
aboliihed  to  which  the  protcftant  membeis  both  ot  the  Church  and  flite 
are  n^w compelled  to  fubmit,  fo  materially  differ  from  their  prsd ecdH >  s^ 
with  refped  to  that  fpirit  which  our  hiws  have  recorded  an  dang<  rous.  that 
we  flieuld,  without  helitation,  at  one  Aroke,  throw  down  all  the  ^ein  es 
which'the  wifdom  of  ooranceflors,  at  various  time^  and  as  urgent  nci-ellity 
required,  has  reared  for  the  protcdion  oi  oir  civil  and  rttligious  eftablifh- 
ment.^  or  have  they  fo  conducted  thenifelves,  fia  c  the  la.l  indulgence 
(hewn  to  them,  as  to  convince  us  of  the  found  prudence  and  pdicy  of  iu- 
creaHng  that  indulgence?  this  I  think  no  man  will  venture  u>  alftnt:  nor 
has  the  fpirit  of  the  Roram  Church  ietruyed  any  fuch  ijgns  ot  alUiy  or 
abatement,  in  my  apprehenlion,  as  to  juQity.  thofe  who  \vou)d  defend  tlic 
ptefent  proceeding  on  that  ground. 

It  19  a  mode  of  condud  which  has  been  f  equcntly  rcforted  to  by  the  fee 
pi  Rome,  and  1  think  it  is  one  of  the  moft  corrupt  inlbnces  of  the 
immorality  iniputable  to  thofe  of  that  conminnion,  to  permit  the  members 
of  their  church  to  unite  with  (hofe  pc*rrons.for  whom  they  profefs  the  utnioft 
deteRation,  for  the  purjjofe  of  forwarding  its  projeds  of  iiniverfh]  dominion. 
You  well  kn'^w.  Sir,  that  they  formerly  mipglcU  V^ith  ihoJe  fedtarics  whom 

they 


they  tnoft  abhdrred,  and  among  whom  they  beard  ^heftifelv^  ificefentf/ 
reviled)  in  order  to  impede  the  refofmatton  df  the  Churek  of  ^Eaglandj^ 
and  we  have  good  hiftoriral  aath<n1ty  fdr  believing  that  a  cargo  of 
feigned  anabaptiAs  was cnnfigned  to  Biflibp Cyafdlocf,  i^rbofe  defitned  office 
it  was,  t''  mod(.l  and  dired  thetn,  id  thdt  laiydable  ondertalcttig. 

We  know.  Sir,  that,  in  the  fJriefentdaj;,  thofe  religious  (brtiple^,  tpoQ 
the  fancfity  of  which,  the  petitioners  re4ili^e  jrbif  tb  beE^v^  tteir  twfal 
cpnvidion  bf  the  faced  obhgatioti  of  an  o^th«  haie  not  preVentetf  that 
tlofc  alliance  by  which  We  have  ftmnd  them  conne£ted  w!fh  tHc  Athexfii  of 
l^rance^  an  alliance  rmdered,  on  ihfir  part,  more  difgtffting  to  tlie  moral 
feelings  of  every  hoiieft  man  by  an  imp  ovoked  and  tmnaturiil  rebeUtooj  a 
itbellion,  in  which  if  we  are  hot  mifinloi^roed,  tbeir  veijr  gltrgy  fell  at  Uic 
head  ofth  If  deluded  congregations ;  a  rt;belii<  n  for  whi^h  they  hatebee^ 
|>repafed  by  kindncfs  and  indntgence,  and  which  tbey  woCild  tioll'  fierfcfiHie 
IM,  like  the  fatyr  in  the  fable,  to  repreft  br  the  fatn^  mhms. 

It  is  fmpoffibe  for  me  tb  conceive  |  hatftich  condod  betrays  aif^  dimintltiotf 
bf  that  da  gerooa  fpirit,  againfl  whtcb  thefe  falatary  %f^  were  defigtied 
io  aff^td  OS  fome  p^otedlon.  I  know  no  rt)otiv^  that  could  urge  Ihte,  as 
i-eafonable  creattires,  to  fttch  condnd,  but  the  ibggeftioni  of  thofe  who 
have  an  htilimited  inftoence  among  them  and  who  breathe  nbthitig  btit  the* 
teiloration  bf  their  Church  to  i:s  former  dignity  and  fpH^ndoor,  I  aih  iti 
Ibnie  degreie,  confirmed  tn  this  bpinion,  by  the  writings  of  Ibmb  of  their 
clerg3M  n^eri  oi  weight  a'^d  authority  among  them,  particularly  of  thfc 
titular  Bidib))  of  Watcrford,  in  the  year  \jyf ;  who,  at  a  time  wheo»  zi 
we  w  11  recoiled,  thh  country  was  threatened  with  deftrudion  from  tbti 
prevalence  of  deltjocraiic  principles,  took  great  pains  to  inform  his  cfcrgyi 
in  a  padorsll  letter,  that  the  Catholic  faiih,  meaning  that  of  the  Ronah 
Church,  was  ^'cll  fuited  to  liemocrades.  m  ^ell  as  mMarct.es  .*  thii  g^lie^ 
man  bad  at  ihnttime  thb  prefent  event  in  contemplation ;  he  tells  os,  (peak* 
tn^  of  this  attempt  at  the  total  emanciparion  of  the  Roman  Catbdlics  tha( 
«*  The  vaft  rpck  is  already  detached  from  the  mountain's  brdw  and  whoever 
oppofes  its  defcent  or.  rcmoVdi  mufl  be  ctuflied  by  hU  own  ra(h  eodea- 
Tours.** 

Such  is  the  fpirit  with  which  thh  getitlcman  utters  his  prophfctxes!  I 
truft,  however,  that  he  will  be  deceived.  I  truft  that  the  good  fenfe  of 
the  people  of  this  kingdom,  and  their  firm  And  fteady  atrachmtilt  to  the 
pure  and  primitive  cftabli(hmei>t  of  our  Protcllaht  chtirthiand  id  out-  pre- 
fent conflitution  in  ftate,  will  be  oppofed  to  this  rock,  which  threatens  ttf 
overwhelm  them  both.'  It  is  a  ftrong  and  powerful  arm,  which  has  fuccefs^ 
fully  refilled  equal  perils.  What  expedtatio^is  thefe  titular  biihbps  ma^ 
have  from  the  Court  of  Rome  now  in  Paris,  I  know  not;  bat  I  do  know; 
as  you  do.  Sir,  that  there  are  many  good  things  :o  be  difpofed  of.  Va- 
cancies among  their  Kminencies  are  not  anfrequcnt,  and  the  head  of  the 
church  is  now  under  the  proteftioa  of  one  who  is  not  very  fcrupulous  ift 
making  vacancies  where  they  fuit  his  convenienc)'.  If  you,  my  dear-Sir, 
wiih  ro  be  farther  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  this  cicular  biihop  and 
others  of  the  fame  church  during  the  period  alluded  to,  confalt  rAr /'mt- 
/uirs  c/' Literatun.  The  zeal  of  this  author  for  the  beft  inter^ftf?  of  mankindi 
and  his  ardent  love  for  his  country,  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  every 
honed  man.  He  will  not,  I  troft,  behold  the  prefent  proceedings  ik 
'  filence,  nor  fuffer  the  vigilance  he  has  hitherto  mantfcfted  to  be  forprifcd 
at  this  iroporcant  moment*    When  wc  tre  tald  that^  that  fpirit  in  the 
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Roman  Churcll  which  has  proved  fo  fatal  to  the  peace  of  tiit  world,  na 
.longer  exifts>  it  is  proper  to  enquire  upon  what  erounds  this  afTertioa 
ftands.  The  year  1688  was  not  a  dme  of  darkneu  and  ignbrance;  yet 
yott  well  know.  Sir,  that  an  attempt  to  repeal  the  tefls  which  then  re- 
ftr^ined  the  Roman  Catholics,  was  the  principal  caufe  of  the  Revolution* 
Ic  will  therefore  be  neceflary  that  the  ^ntlemen  who  fupport  this  petition 
Ihoiild  condemn  the  principle  and  fpuit  manifefted  on  that  oCcalion,  or 
that  they  fhould  prove  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  now  totally  free  frolh 
the  corruptions  which  then  adhered  to  her,  and  particularly  from  that  mif« 
taken  and  cxclufive  principle  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  which  compels 
thofe  of  hex  communion  to  regard  :he  whole  body  of  Protedants  as  here* 
ticks,  and  nrccflarily  excluded  from  falvation. 

But,  Sir,  though  the  attempts  of  the  Roman  Catholics  were  fuccefsfuHy 
refifled  at  the  revolution,  we  are  not  to  I'uppofe  that  the  fpirit  of  the 
Church  then  funk  to  reft.     So  late  as  the  year  1729,  the  Pope  granted  a 
bull,  the  purport  of  which  as  may  be  feen  in  a  report  from  a  Committee 
of  the  Irim  Parliament  to  inf^ed  original  papers  in  the  year  1 733,  was  as 
follows';  '  that  every  communicant  duly  confeffing  and  receiving,  upon  the 
patron  days  of  every  refpe^ive  pariih,  and  every  Sunday  from  the  ift  of 
May  to  September,  having  repeated  the  Lord's  prayer  F>ve  times,  and 
cnce  the  Apoftle's  creed,  upon  paying  fwo-penee  each  time,  was  to  have  a 
plenary  indulgence  for  his  fins,  and  all  approved  confcfTors  had  a  fuU 
power  toabfolvc  in  all  cafes;  with  intent  that  God  would  fpcedily  place 
King  James  the  Third  on  the  throne  of  Enfi^land ;'  that  is,  as  a  fund  for  that 
defirable  purpofe.     Surely,  Sir,  the  period  in  which  this  fifcal  projefl  was 
devifed  and  executed,  was  not  one  of  darknefs  and  ignorance,  and  what 
could  then  take  cfFeft,  we  have  no  reafon  to  think  on  reives  fecure  from  at 
prefent.     It  was  then  pretty  broad  day  in  Europe,  and  the  feeds  of  mo- 
dern pliilofophy  had  begun  vigoroufly  to  germinate.     It  is  true  that  tliey 
lud  nbt  already  produced  thofe  bitter  fruits  which  we  have  fince  tailed; 
Atheifm  was  then  fpcculative  and  quiefcent :  but  as  that  dctellable  and 
degrading  error  had  not  yet  been  tried  and  proved ;  it  was,  perhaps,  an 
age  lefs  favourable  to  Papal  ufurpation  than  the  prefent.     Many  atrocities 
were  then  looked  upon  as  the  fole  property  of  fuperftition  to  wftich  it  has 
l^een  iirice  proved  (he  has  no  exdunve  title,  and  the  horrors  produced  by 
praflical  Athcifm  have  induced  many  in  this  age  to  look  upon  the  moil 
blind  fuperftition,  as  prod^jcing  eiFcdls  comparatively  harmlc(s.     Whether 
any  fiJch  hull  as  this  of  1729,  was  promulgated  to  ftrengthen  the  refources 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  late  unnatural  rebellion  and  equally  an- 
Datural  alliance  with  the  Atheifts  of  France,  and  tj  aid  the  exhortations 
of  the  titular  Bilhop  of  Waterford,  1  know  not.     If  no  fuch  projeft  ba^J 
been  refortedto,  1  confcfs,  I  think  fuch  an  alliance  calls  for  fcfnie  cxercife 
*of  that  difpenfing  power  which  has  been  frequently  and  liberally  exercifcd 
by  the  head  of  the  Church.     But  we  fhnU  doubtlcfs  be  told.  Sir,  that  what- 
ever treachery  or  tyranny  may  have  formerly  mnrlccd  the  politics  of  the 
Court  of  Rome,  there  is  no  danger  from  his  holiiijfs  at  prefent:  that  he, 
ffOod  foul,  is  now  a  good  French  philofopher,  and  that  the  petitioners, 
having,  at  leaft  as  far  as  a  petition  is  evidence  of  intentions,  renounced 
'the  n'Wand  /w«/»rtf/ jurifdiftiou  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  thefe  realms, 
'he  has  lived  too  long  in  this  liberal  age  10  deem  ecde/taft:ca! yix'MxCtioii  a 
matter  of  any  imporunce,  and  is  too  wife  to  attempt  any  aflual  proceed- 
in?  upon  fuch  an  exploded  principle  of  authority.     It  is  true  that  his 
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holinefs  is^  at  prefent^  under  thetnitioa  of  a  great  phUofoj^er*  vho»  wkk 
a»  much  liberality  as  any  Britidi  (Utcrman,  has  avowed  his  indiferenoe  for 
all  religions;  having  from  an  A'theid  profefTed  htmfelf  a  Mahometan,  aatt 
from  a  Mahometan,  a  Roman  Catholic  Chriftian ;  ranch  good  may  thi^ 
petitioners  derive  from  their  new  profelyte !  ft  is  true  alfo»  that  ehe  tyrmiH 
nical  dominion  formerly  eflablilhed  at  Rome  is  no  longer  to  be  found  fhtrr, 
and  that  the  prefent  'Pope  is  led  about,  to  aft  in  the  coronation  farces  o£ 
this  Roman  Catholic-Chriilian,  Mahometan  Mountebank,  with  Ittde  more 
ceremony  than  that  with  which  hi&  holinefs  is  chaired,  as  a  reward  for  ibmc 
of  the  benefits  intended  to  this  country,  on  the  5th  of  Norember.  Bot 
, while  the  Pope  dill  claims,  what  by  the  coniUtution  of  their  Charch  he 
j^ull  claim,  and  what  they  do  not  even  profefs  to  deny  him,  an  ied^ut/ikal 
jwrifdiQion  in  thtfe  realms,  I  confefs  I  derive  no  comfort  from  refleftmff  oa 
his  prefent  fituation.  When  I  meditate  on  tlie  charaftcr  of  his  immedaate 
patron,  how  can  I  avoid  beholding,  in  this  degraded  prefate,  a  pOiir«rfiil 
inftrument  to  forward  the  projefts  of  thb  and&gnified  and  unprincipled 
ufurper,  who  at  this  moment  perhaps  watches  with  an  anxious  eye*  the 
meafure  now  in  agitation,  not  without  fome  hope  of  feeing  us  fall  into 
the  fnare  which  i«  laid  for  us,  and  of  transferring  the  civil  war»  nrhich  ha^. 
lately  raged  in  Ireland,  into  the  heart  oi  thb  kingdom.. 

For,  Sir,  if  this  meafure  is  adopted,  U  cannot  be  fo,  in  mj  apprehension, 
without  extreme  danger  both  to  our  proteflant  church  and  to  our  monarchy  \ 
neither  of  wliich  1  fuppole  will  be  furreudered  without  great  exertions  Id 
defend  them. 

As  it  is  confidenlly  aderted,  Sir,  that,  to  grant  that  equality  which  is 
demanded  in  this  petition,  is  a  certain  method  of  eftablifhing  geneial  rran« 
quiliity,  and  annihilating  all  feuds  and  animofitie^,  I  would  a(k,  whether 
it  has  ever  been  found  in  hi(io,ry  or  experience,  that  feuds  and  animolitiei 
have  been  annihilated  by  placing  the  contending  parties  on  terms  of  equa- 
lity ?  In  my  opinion.  Sir,  wherever  fuch  hopes  have  been  held  out.  and  of 
this,  multiplied  in  fiances  have  occurred,  they  have  proved  wholly  unfounded, 
and  all  effort^  of  this  kind  have  concluded  in  (etting  the  adverfaries  on  a 
ilage  of  contell  t.«  begin  the  battle  anew.  Is,  tlien,  the  Ciiurch  of  England 
to  crouch  to  her  adveriary,  and,  adopting  the  liberal  fptrit  of  the  times,  to 
admit  the  Roman  Catholic  corruptions  as  matters  of  no  importance,  or  is 
(lie  to  find  iKrfelf  again  in  the  fame  dtuation  in  which  (he  was  placed  a| 
the  Reformation  \  Is  the  fame  dreadful  contefl  to  be  renewed  ?  mu/l  Oi^ 
-  be  gratuitouHy  put  in  jeopardy  a  fecond  time,  and  mttft  all  the  fatal  fettd«, 
which  have  for  fome  years  (lepl,  be  Yevivedand  rage,  'till  victory  QiaUagaia. 
declare  for  one  of  die  contending  parties  ? 

This  is  a  prof|)e61  truly  alarming,  and  yet  it  is  fuch  as  naturally  arifcs  from 
the  prefent  lituation  of  affairs. 

Many  caufes  concur  to  convince  me,  that  it  Is  fcarrely  po(Rble  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  fltould  be  cf>nfented  with  the  grant  of  thofe  privi* 
leges,  which  alone  they  protefs  to  claim  by  this  ]>etition.  It  is  of  tbe  na- 
ture of  concetfion  to  engender  f'rcth  claims,  and  it  unhappily  empoweia 
the  cluimniit  to  enforce  them.  T|ie  lafl  indulgence  granted  to  the  pe- 
titioners, is  no  flight x:vtdem<'  of  this  ;  but  if  we  condder  the  (ituation  ia 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  Ch'g)i  Hand,  undoubtedly  the  great  promoter* 
of  this  meafure,  we  (hall  readily  perceive  how  little  probability  there  is» 
that  tbe  prefent  claims  il^ould  be  final. 

We  are  afked,  Sir,  publicly,  to  profefs  our  indiSerence  for  our  religion* 


and  (or  the  tnorah  of  the  people,  in  order  that  hmt  few  of  the  Laity 
luiM>ng  tlie  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland*  may  become  members  of  Parlia- 
anent*  and  flierifik  oi  counties,  and  officers  in  ihe-ariny  and  navy,    fiat,  Sir« 
ivKoi  the  Laity  have  thus  obtained  all  that  they  have  left  to  aik,  in  what 
litttation  will  the  Clerff  find  themselves  ?  Let  us  recollect.  Sir,  that  the  Ro-^ 
Auui  Catholic  Clergy  once  formed  the  edabliOi^  Church  of  this  kingdom. 
Tl»ey  vr€ife  originally  in  pofleffion  ;  they  had  teinpMoral  as  well  as  eccleit^ 
milical  jurirdidkm ;  they  were  magiilrates ;  they  fate  in  the  Houfe  of  Feen; 
mud  they  enjoyed  the  revalues  now  appropriated  to  the  fupport  of  the  pro- 
teftanC  efiablitbed  Cleivv;    I  know  bat  one  ground  upon  which  they  havo 
been  excluded  fh>m  auf  thefe>  and  that  is  the  eotrufitiim  rf  their  Church.    If 
we  admit,  as  we  muft  dd,  by  complying  with  the  terms  of  their  petition^ 
«itlier  that  their  Char<Sh  Is  not  corrupt,  or  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference, 
'MrKether  it  is  so  or  no>  i  would  aik,  upon  what  principle  we  (hall  pretend 
to  exchtde  them  irom  the  revenues  and  dignities  of  the  efiablifbment  ^ 
When  their  Laity  are  admitted  to  fit  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  how  are  we 
to  exclude  their  titular  biftiops,  wiio  prove  to  us  incontrovertibly,  by  Aitt 
retaining  their  empty  titles,  how  little  they  are  difpofed  to  give  up  their 
twelanfions  ?    When  the  Laity  have  obtained  all  that  they  now  aflc^  with 
now  much  more  weight  and  authority  may  they  not  oome  forward  and  fay, 
■<  Yoa  have  admitted  the  juflice  of  our  claims,  but  you  detain  from  us  ouc 
property,  and  deny  us  our  privileges.    You  leave  to  us  the  burthen  of  main* 
•  taiiiing  avail  body  of  clergy  who  have  an  undoubted  jright  to  public  fup- 
port.    If  we  cannot  periuade  you  to  do  jufUce,  and  to  difpoflefs  thofe 
-  vvtio  have  lb  long  ufnrped  our  feats,  and  enjoyed  our  ellatesy  at  lead  admit 
"  as  to  share  with  them  :  admit  as  at  leaft.  to  an  equal  participation  in  tkc» 
dignities  and  emoluments  of  the  Church,  with  the  fpoilers  of  our  inherit 
tance  \^  The  petitioners  are  aware.  Sir,  how  valid  they  will  render  fucb 
claims,  by  the  admiffion  of  thofe  preferred  in  their  petition,  and,  there- 
fore, antknpate  the  objections  which  may  be  made  on  that  fcore,  byprofefR 
ing  that  they  do  not  mean  to  claim  either  the  dignities  or  emoluments  of  the 
Church.    I  truft.  Sir,  that  we  are  not  fo  far  gone  in  modem  liberality  as  to 
feihe  oura6lion^  upon  the  profeHTions  of  a  petition  to  Parliament,  though  I 
do  not  fee  bow  &r  thofe  perfons  who  fupport  their  prefent  claims  could^ 
confiflently,  lefift  fuch  farther  demands ;  nor  do  I  perceive  in  them  any 
fttch  difpofition  as  would  incline  them  to  hefitate  at  acceding  to  them^ 
whenever  it  might  be  deemed  proper  that  they  ihould  be  preferred. 

It  is  not  only  probable  that  the  petitioners  will,  by  farther  claims,  and  by 
all  other  meanR,  endeavour  to  promote  the  eUabliHiment  of  their  religion ;: 
fcttt  they  are  bound  by  every  tie  of  cmscience,  as  well  as  interest  fo  to  do  / 
and  by  conceding  to  claim  after  claim,  we  are  only  increafing  their  powc^ 
to  promote  this  great,  and  neceflary  end  and  aim  of  all  their  procecidiDgs* 
They  have  never  pretended  to  give  up  any  of  the  doctrines  of^  the  Roman 
Church ;  nor  do  they,  nor  dare  they,  deny  that  they  profeis  that  great  and 
fundamental  tenet  of  the  unity  of  their  Church,  by  which  ail  Protellanfa 
are  condemned  as  heretics.  They  have  told  us  in  this  petition,  how  con- 
fcientioufly  and  fcrupuloufly  they  adhere  to  their  religious  opinions,  and  it 
H  &ir  to  give  them  credit  for  this  affertioni  as  no  otl^r  caufe  can  be  affigned 
for  th«ir  feparation  from  our  communion. 

With  fuch  principles,  in  what  light  muti  every  confcientious  Roman Catho- 

ic  look  upon  the  edablidied  Pcoleilant  Chuich  of  England  ?  They  moA  look 
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Upon  it  not  (imply  as  an  usurp atl^M,  bul  as  an  kretkal  umrJUttkm  bfdigiiifiev 
«nd  revenues^  which  of  right  belong  to  thetn;  and* they  cannot  bttt  regM^^ 
it  with  horror,  as  ccnfigning.  to  eternal  perdition^  almofl  the  whole  popuibi 
tion  of  a  large  kingdom.  Is  it  not  then  reafonably  to  be  expeAed^  tloi 
perfons  acting  under  the  rnBuence  of  fuch  principles,  tboiildfiiHbe  evcrf  «*• 
edion  to  overturn  an  eftabliihment  fo  inimical  to  their  loterefts,  and  mtiirt 
their  religion  mud  lead  them  to  look  upon  with  fo  much  abhorrence  andd^ 
leflation  ?  Nor  Jet  ui)  flatter  ourfelves  that  tb)e  danger  #hk!b  tbreatena  oai 
eftablifbment  from  fuch  principles  is  to  be  regarded  as  trivial,  either  i»M-, 
refped  to  thofe  v^hofe  intereft  it  is  to  promote  thcfe  defigns,  or  tbofe  ffhl 
are  likely  to  become  the  tools  and  inflruments  by  which  they  are  to  be  et^ 
ried  on. 

I  need  not  (ell  you.  Sir,  that,  when  Ihey  are  called  upon  to  a^  lor  the  fa»j 
tercftsof  their  Church,  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  are  aleit,  vigibat*  wal 
acute,   fttbtle,  infinuating  and  perfevering/  and>  if  occafioii  feqaiieii( 
bold,  beyond  moll  other  orders  of  men.    Their  infloence  over'  Ibeir  cn» 
gregations  in  general,  is  great,  but  over  the  low  and  igncvant,  among  tMk.j 
who  compofe  them,  it  is  almofl  unlimited.    Nor  have  we  the  leallrealeHla  j 
hope  tkat  th^  corruptions  of  their  Church  may  be  iufiered  to  fpread  amow 
the  members  of  our  proteAant  communion  with  fafety,  under  fuch  csoodMt 
and  direction.    The  purity  of  religion  is,  among  the  generally  of  mankiii^ 
but  an  indifferent  pledge  of  its  flabiiily.     Men  are  eager  to  get  rid  of  tit 
reflrarnts  it  impores^  and,  where  a  commutation  is  ofieced  to  tlmm,  wiicii 
external  obfervances  may  be  fubdituted  in  the  place  of  rdigioat  doties,  m,^ 
foroe  do6lrine  is  propofed  which  renders  thofe  duties  nugatory  or  anneoBi 
iiiry,  they  are  eaiily- led  to  acquiefce  in  the  change;  and  if  this  be  (h* 
cafe,  as  il  ofleti  is,  with  men  of  fufficient  intelligence  and  information^  ham 
(hall  the  weak  and  uninformed,  the  great  bulk  of  every  commanity,   wi^ 
ftand  the  fedudion  }.  Will  it  be  neceflary  to  fuggeft  to  you.  Sir,  the  dant* 
fill  profped  which  the  poffibility  that  thefe  efforts  fhould  be  fuccefsful  boUl 
out  to  us  ? 'If  they  fhould  prevail  to  the  defbudlion  of  our  eftablifhed  CbaicS 
the  monarchy  of  this  kingdom,  as  fecured  in  the  Proteftant  line  it  depaital 
from  us.     Irthey  fhould  fucceed  to  the  fedu6)ioii  ofanjr  confiderable  boA 
of  the  people,  now  long  may  it  reafonably  be  expe6led,  that  a  nionaR% 
deemed  an  heretic  by  the  greater  part  of  hts  fubje^s,  will  be  pemitled  I* 
reign  ?    Thefe,  Sir,  are  awful  conliderations,  and  well  worthy  of  oar  mak 
ferious  meditation.     Amidft  all  thefe  caufes  of  alarm  and  apprel»enfi«i» I 
confefs  that  I  ftrive  in  vain  to  difcover  any  advantages  likely  to  enfue  ftoa 
the  adoption  of  the  meafurc  now  in  queftion,  except  that  falisfadion  wUch 
will  Fefult,  to  thofe  who  poftpone  all  other  moral  confiderations  to  the  pun 
exif^ence  of  certain  metaphyiical  rights  ofcitizenfhip,  from  admitting  a  (em 
individuals  to  the  few  remaining  privileges  from  which  they  are  at  pfefeat 
debarred ;  few,  however,  as  they  are,  I  think  it  would  be  extremely  dan* 
gerous  to  grant  them,  as  they  feem  to  me  to  form  the  lafl  barrier  wbicrh  it  left 
to  defend  our  prefent  erclefraftical  eftablifhment  and  the  Proteftant  fucc^lioa 
of  the  Crown,  as  fettled  at  the  Revolution.   This,  Sir,  which  I  have  pointed 
oat,  feems  to  be  the  only  advantage  which  the  promoters  of  thia  meafoie 
can  proiuife  to  Ihemfelves:  but  the  evils  I  have  fuggefted,  as  likely  to  attend 
It,  are  neither  the  produce  of  a  heated  or  defponding  imaginati<Hn ;  (hej 
aretieither  exaggerated  nor  improbable.     Let  me  conclude  by   feriouHy 
afkiB^  you,  whether  the  advantage  to  be  expe6ted  is  equivalent  (o  the 
uOc  likely  to  be  incttaedf  When  the  ilate  iball  have  foleonly  rea^oiied 
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|4be  pretenflon^  of  thit  cornipt  Church ;  when   it  fhall  have  fliamelefsly 
^vo^ved^  if  not  its  contempt  ior  the  Ohriftian  fe^gion,  its  philefopfaical  in« 
^fierence  towards  it;  when  the  candour  and  hberality  of  the  French 
'ibhool  (hall  have  obtained  an  obvious  influence  over  our  public  debates; 
pand  when,  lafUy,  Sir,  the  pradical  efled  of  fuch  conduct  Oiall  have  become 
l^mwiifeA;  when  our  Areets  Qiall  be  crowded  with  proceflions;  when  we  (hall 
J>e  openly  invited  to  adore  a  wafer  in  one  place,  an  image  in  a  fecoiid,  and- 
im  reliqUe  in  a  third ;  when  ptlgrimnuiges  and  pennances  ftiall  be  again  pub- 
licly eftabliihed)  when  the  abturditi^s  oftranfubdantiation,  and  the  unfcrip- 
taral  doctrine  of  purgatory,  (hall  be  openly  taught;  when  indulgences  foe 
fin  ihall  be  fold  by  papal  comminion;  and  maffes  for  ihe  dead  (hall  be  pub- 
licly celebrated,  and  ft  (hall  be  alked,  ^*  to  what  end  have  all   thefe  facrt- 
fices  been   made?"  I  declare,  Sir, . fattsfied  as  I  am,   that  to  accede  to 
thefe  demands,  fo  far  from  producjng  tran<juillity,  would  pnly  engender 
&jrther  daims,  and  that  no  claims  renuiu  which  can  be  acceded  to  without 
imminent  danger^  I  am  at  a  lob  to  conceive  what  anfwer  can  be  given» 
except  that  certain  Citixent  have  been  admitted  to  certain  civil  functions. 
'  whicn  they  claimed  a  right  upon  abdraqt  principles  to  exercife. 

But,  (hould  it  be  contended.  Sir,  that  from  the  general  relaxation  of 
religious  principle  which  anhappily  dilHn^tti(hes  this  period,  there  is  no 
cbogrr  of  any  fuch  fcdudion  as  I  have  mentioned,  and  that  all  the  efFefk  of 
xkMX  mummery  which  the  Roman  Catholic  fuperilition  may  difplay  to  allure 
msy  will  be  to  produce  derifion ;  let  me  aOt,  whether  it  is  sldvifeable  to  increafe 
tlie  prevalent  fpirit  of  irreligion  by  a  gratuitous  adoption  of  thofe  corruptions 
which  difgmce  the  Chriilian  Faith  \  Is  it  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  bulk  of 
the  peojple  have  fo  much  difcernment  as  nicely  to  leparate  religion  from 
its  abofes,  and  to  ridicule  the  one  without  imbibing  fome  contempt  for 
tl^e  other .^  or  will  the  prefent  Church  and  State  be  more  fecure  under  a 
broad  dilTufion  of  atheiftical  principles,  then  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romifli  fuperAitionP  The  hiftory  of  France  during  the  lafl  century,  will,  I 
believe,  anfwer  both  thefe  questions.     If  the  corruptions  of  the  Romiih 
Church  have,  as  is  contended,  wrought  a  decay  of  its  power  and  influence, 
-  the  feature  which  is  fuppofed  to  mark  that  decay,  is  well  worth  our  feriout 
attention.     Through  a  confiderahlr  part  o^  Europe,  that  fuperilition  is 
knt)wn  to  have  given  way  to  fecret  or  avowed  Atheifm.     Such  is  that 
alarming  feature  which  is  inppofed  to  mark  the  decay  and  portend  the  dif- 
folution  of  the  Roman  fuperilition.    Shall  we  then  invite  this  infedion^ 
lire  we  in  fuch  an  high  flate  of  religious  purity  and  perfedUen*  that  we 
f  ean  fvffer  without  injury  a  free  ajid  unlimited  circulation  of  thofe  corrup- 
tions which  have  maniieilly  contributed  to  the  growth  and  prevalence  of 
Atheifm  ?  or  are  we  not  rather  bound  by  every  principle  of  duty  and  in- 
t«efl,  to  exert  againft  this  peflilence  the  mod  fevere  laws  of  quarantine  ? 
I  ha;re  detained  you,  my  dear  Sir,  longer  than  I  cxpedted  when  I  began 
this  letter.     I  have  thrown  together  fuch  thoughts  as  occurred  to  me  on 
tbis  mementous  queflion,  I  confefs  without  much  order  or  method.    If  I 
bave  been  able  to  fuggefl;  to  you,  any  thing  which  yeu  have  not  yet  con* 
iUf  red,  the  end  I  propofed  to  myfelf  will  be  anfwered. 

I  am  happy  in  fubfcribing  myfelf» 
Dear  Sir, 

Yours,  4c.  A*  H* 
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O/x  Methodism  im/i/A^  Evangelical  Maqaiine. 

TO  THE  tDrrORi 
Sir,  ' 

HAVE  repeatedly  obferved  in  yonr  admirable  woric.a  difpofition  ti 
watch  the  (progrefs  of  methodiiiicai  as  well  as  oth#r  levelling.  Y'oj 
have  attacked  with  flrong  and  poignant  feverity  all  thofe  who  eQdeaT<i  ' 
bj  cant  to  (lir  up  the  people  againll  the  lawful  clergy  of  the  coabtry.  i 
other  condituted  authorities.  YqLi  hare  reprobated  the  principle  of  it 
viduals  prefuming  to  dictate  to  exidin^  authority,  and  the  Jacobin  febet_ 
of  overawing  all  corporations  and  orders  by  proceedings  in  mafs.  Yq 
efforts  in  this  part  of  the  caufe  have  oflen  appeared  to  roe  of  the  mod  n 
'mentous  magnitude;  but  were  I  to  (t\e&,  an  inflance  beyond  the  refi^ 
would  be  your  exhibition  of  Rowland  Hill's  toor«  about- 1800.  I  yrwit 
Sir,  you  would  regularly  devote  a  .fmall  portion  of  your  repofitory^ 
oflen  as  poffible,  to  the  expofure  of  the  Methodifls;  and  another  fet  wl 
iipw  chime  in  with  them,  called  in  Scotland  Antibur^her  Seceders;  h«ti| 
England  they  have  a  name  more  hiflorically  appropriate  to  their  fpiril  aol 
I)bje6l9 ; — t^  Inde/iendents.  1 

One  of  the  projtds  in  which  Methodifts  and  Independents  agrse  is  tM 
e(labli(lim«nt  of  a  very  cheap  Magazine,  which,  like  Tom  PaineS  worfaq 
'  (hall  be  difleminated  among  great  numbers  oi  the  lower  orders.    This  pefj 
fonnance  is  called  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  and  one  of  its  grand  p»^ 
|)ofes  is  to  encourage  a  contempt  of  all  human  learning;  and  to  regard  tk^ 
niethodiilical  Evangelifm  alone.    The  numbers  for  the  year  It04  eoofaiil 
a  feries  of  biomphy,  exhibiting  the  lives  of  fix  ignorant,  and  two  ^ 
norant  and  profligate  men,  who,  without  any  illumination,  but  that  whid^ 
they  claimed  from  the  Spirit,  became  method! fiical  preachers^  and  Wdi 
held  up  by  the  biographer  as  models  of  perfeflion.     One  of  thefe,  ae^ 
cording  to  his  hiAorian,  had  been  a  long  time  a  footman  in  a  holy  £uiiifyr 
and  was  a  moft  pious  and  eloquent  preach«r.    Another  was  a  jottrneyoMB 
indrument-maker;  a  third  a  dyer;  a  fourth  a  peafant ;  and  fo  forth  wilk 
the  reft>  which  are  held  up  to  the  admiration  of  the  readers  of  thefe  coa* 
politions.    Theobjed  of  fuch  an  attempt  is  obvious.    The  Methodifh*  m 
a  body,  are  ignorant;  the  Church,  as  a  body,  are  learned.    Thde  %• 
norant  agitators  wi(h  to  reprefent  fuch  ignorance  as  the  biographers  de- 
fcribe,  and  they  themfelves  experience  in  their  own  perfons,  as  a  peried 
qualification  for  being  an  evangelical  preacher,  and  triumphing  over  ef^y, 
educated  and  informed  clergyman.     £(labli(h  the  doctrine  that  Parfons,  i3tm\ 
footman ;  and  Jackfon,  the  Knife-grinder  *j  without  any  acquir^irents  b«l 
thofe  which  flow  fo  liberally  from  the  holy  Spirit,  are  perfedly  fit  Ibr 
preaching  and  teaching  the  Gofpel  of  Chrid;  and  you  open  the  laiM 
•  claim  to  aU  the  taylors,  coblers,  and  weavers  in  the  kingdom.    Such  i 
latitude  in  the  qualiftcations  of  inftru^ton,  naturally  leads  to  a  correfpood« 
ing  latitude  in  the  exercife  of  power.    If  Charles  Parfons,  the  fbotmui, 
be  allowed  to  forpafs  Dr.  Horfeley,  the  prelate,  in  the  gifts  of  fpiritoal  il- 
lumination (as  moft  unqueilionably  every  Methodift  would  aflert)  may  wot 
John  Clout,  the  ditcher,  on  the  very  fame  principle,  be  a  fitter  man  for 

*  Sae  the  biography  of  the  Evangelical  Magasioe  ibr  1804/mimi. 
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5  fbpreme  nuinftgeroent  of  fpiritual  concerns  than  Dr.  Satton,  the  pri- 
ile.     The  object  h  tiie  deftruclion  of  i'ubordinationj  and  the  confuiion 
all  Tanks  and  orders. 

When  we  retrace  the  hiftory  of  the  Methodifts,  at  leaft  Whitfield's  fct 
'  tbem*  we  can  eadly  find  the  origin  of  the  levelling  idea*:,  whi<|h  they 
Nre  never  failed  to  exhibit  when  occafion  offered;  although  they  iiu* 
^flj  and  anxioufly  profefs  the  contrary  fentiroents  of  obedience  to  go* 
Imment  I  care  not  for  their  profefiiions  but  their  condud.  They  fend 
Mt  emifTaries  to  fllr  up  the  mafs  of  the  people  to  a  hatred  and  contempt 
f  their  edablifhed  clergy.  This  mode  they  have  purfued  from  the  time 
^itiield  firil  got  hi mlelf  a  footing;  and  1  cannot  admit  the  conftant  af*- 
intt  of  our  lawful  Church  and  ecclefiaitical  conlHtution  to  be  deemed 
ids  of  government.  Why  do  they  hate  the  Church  ?  fiecaufe,  from 
vftty  banning,  Whitfield  and '  hiM  followers  adopted  the  do^lrinea  of 
rin,  the  anti-hierarchical  and  anti-monarchical  dilturber  of  Kings  and 
ops  in  the  fixteenlh  cindiry.  Calvin  was  a  noted  leveller }  the  Me* 
\ihs,  to  imitate  him,  mull  be  noted  levellers  too.  -Many  changes  thev 
^^erwent,  but  in  none  did  the  Afetliodifls  lo(e  their  Calvinifiic  or  level* 
1^  ideas.  Thefe  (luck  to  them  in  all  changes ;  and  they  are  Hill  a  fet  of 
Imeded  levellers,  watching  an  opportunity  of  degrading  confUtuted  ao* 
lority,  fubverting  e^abliflied  power,  and  introducing  meaCures  of  great 
|iio;ial  detrihient.  As  Calvinitiic  levellers  the  Methodills,  in  their  bior 
hipby,  endeavour  to  exalt  ignorance,  and  to  give  power  to  unfitnel's.  Aa 
IdvitifAic  levellers,  true  to  the  fame  principle,  they  endeavour  to  raife  Ih^ 
bb  iti  mafs  againfl  clerical  individuals  and  orders.  As  Calvinidic  l^veL? 
n  they  endeavour  to  defh'oy  other  conflituents  of  national  diliindion  and 
qiortaDce.  Thence  a'great  obje6l  of  their  Evangelical  Magazine  is  ta 
iwroy  our  African  and  Well  India  trade^  that  from  official  documents  are 
iKMred  foconfifl  of  m(»re  than  half  the  ffade  of  the  country ;  and  aot  fa* 
ified  with  this  fcheme,  they  earnclily  urge  thg  fupprelfion  of  all  com* 
ptrce^  at  may  be  feen  in  numbers  of  their  tracts;  but  moft  completely  in 
)ft\x  £vangelical  Magazine.  All  thele  acls  I  impute  to  the  operation  of 
jlidvininic  levelling,  becaufe  they  all  obvioufly  tend  to  accomplifh  thai 
tMpofe. 

!  The  Evangelical  Methodi(is  are  rifing  confiderably  in  influence;  and  i| 
^|>ears  that  one  mode  which  they  propofe  for  maintaining  that  authority 
po  procttfe  the  command  of  fundry  Church  livings ;  their  ringleaders  are 
iKtrous,  and  their  richefl  votaries  are  credulous.  The  movers  prevail  oa 
be  puppets  to  purchafe  whatever  livings  they  can  procure,  and  to  befiow 
km  on  methodiltical  preachers,  qualified  as  the  biography  of  their  owi\ 
[j^ilgelical  Magazine  bears  te/limony  i  and  thus  a  door  h  opened  for 
marles  Parfons,  the  footman ;  and  Jacklbn,  the  knife-grinder,  to  become 
letnbers,  and  beneficed  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  There  \k 
ii  obvious  check  however  to  the  appointment  of  fucb  perioas  to  eAab* 
hbed  livings.  Where  are  they  to  get  orders  ?  If  the  chaplains,  and  other 
Muminers  under  bifhops,  probe  fufficienlly  tiie  powers  of  the  candidate, 
iKl  invefligate  his  charader,  an  incapable  or  improper  perfon  could  never 
le  ordained.  On  the  difcbarge  of  this  duty  of  chaplains  depends  in  a 
ISi^t  meafure  the  excluflon  from  orders  of  ignorant  metliodidical 
NPeachers,  whofe  patrons  are  difpofed  to  remunerate  their  nonfenfe  or 
Bifehief  by  valuable  preferments*     If  the  chaplains,  end  other  con^t 
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deotial  sgents  of  oor  preachers,  are  fufficieDtly  deep  and  compreheniive  i 
their  ejnminations  of  Methodiit  preachers,  \hey  will  find  tbey  mmft  iqe 
the  greater  number  of  them  for  flieer  ignorance  and  illiter^ture.  No  m 
of  talents  or  learning  will  have  recour/e  to  cant  or  pretescts  of  divtae  i 
lamination,  becauCe  he  can  anfwer  his  purpofes  without  fuch  expedienl 
If  an  examiner  find  a  candidate  for  orders,  infiead  of  opening  on  i 

frand  fubjeds  of  ethics  and  religion,  whining  gbout  the  Spirit  oTGod,] 
im  probe  his  learning  the  more  clofelji.  I  flmll  not,  Mr.  Editor,  j 
wanting  in  hamble  attempts  to  lay  before  you  fadls  and  truths  conceniii 
the  proceedings  of  the  Methodids  ;  butl  wifli  you  could  more  freqoed 
devote  your  powerful  mind  to  the  plan  and  execution  of  the  Evangefic 
Macasane. 

A  FRIEND  TO  ESTiLliUSHMENTS, 
Chelsea,  April  \9^,  18G5. 
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TO   THE    EDITOA. 

Sir,  • 

T  appears,  fr«tn  Mr.  Overton  and  others^- that  certain  obfervalieat^ 
Original  Sin  and  Regeneration,  which  dropped  from  my  pen  in  tbei 
dour  of  the  llawker'tM  Controverfy,  have  led  pn  fome  minds  an  imprefii 
unfavourable  to  my  "  Divinity,**  But,  spn  revifipg  my  Letters  to  Hawh 
1  perceive  nothing  to  juHify  the  opinion,  that  I  am  not  a  Ariel  believer  ina 
church  dodrines,  as  delivered  in  the  thirty-nine.  Articles.  There  isa  lili 
note,  indeed,  refpedling  the  damnation  of  iniants  unbaplifed,  wbich«  fii 
the  omiliion  of  a  Hn^le  word  by  tl)e  printer  in  the  firfl  edition  of  my  ii 
ktter  to  Hawker,  might  have  cauiied  a  milconccption  oi  fny  feo) 
ments:  But,  in  tl)e  fecond  edition,  ^e  error  ^as  redified.    [See  Pp.  41 

That  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart  is  the  foundation  of  the  atoi 
roent  of  Chrift — men's  utter  unworthinefs,  and  Chrill's  ali-fufficiency,  h 
been  the  main  fubjecl  of  all  my  poipit  dilcourfes — the  vivida  vis — theatf 
agitans  moiem,  blending  itfeif  with  tjie  whole  mafs,  from  the  time  of  is)  I 
dination  to  the  prefent  moment.  This  includr.s  a  fpace  of  twenty4ii 
years.  During  this  period,  I  have  ferved  churches  that  required  two  k 
monfl  every  Sunday.  And  one  of  the  two  has  been,  for  the  mod  part«  fl 
own  com  portion.  On  an  attentive  examination  of  thefe  difcourfes,  evi 
Mr.  Overton  would  be  forced  to  acknowledge^  that  the  fall  of  man,  ti 
hereditary  corruption  of  the  human  race,  the  atonement,  the  vicarious  i 
crificc,  the  fenfe  of  our  degraded  (hite,  the  bper^ion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  «i 
fole  refuge  in  the  merits jfrfChrid,  are  the  dodlJrines  ^hat  pervade  tbefnd 
And,  where  I  have  had  recourfe  to  others  for  adiilahce,  they  have  noCbei 
heathen  philofophers,  but  Chriftian  divines — notthofe  mere  moralifis  «Hi 
whom  theCalviniti  has  been  pleafed  to  alfociate  me,  but  wbom«  in  ooi 
mon  with  the  Calvinitl,  I  deCpife.  The  chara6lers  with  whom  I  htf 
^'  taken  fweet  counfel,  and  walked  in  the  Houfeof  God  as  firieiidt»"  hi^ 
been  mo  other  than  a  BACfox  and  a  Jackson,  a  Portmus  and  a  UomM 
a  Wilson  and  a  Whitaksr,  It  was,  atone  time,  my  ^ouiite  re^| 
ous  exercii'e  to  reduce,  where  I  found  it  praaicable,  a  learned  difiqatilii 
to  a  popular  dilieourfe,  or  raiie  the  too  familiar  addrefs  to  a  beconiiDg  ele^ 
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^£on.  I  have  preached^  on  the  prophecies,  with  Bagot  and  Jatkfon,  in  a 
&y\e  adapted  to  a  country  conmgution  :  And,  by  the  omiliion  ofcollioquidl 
±.^mkis  and  afelefs  repetitions,  I  have  rendered  the'  fermons  of  Bifhop  Wil- 
ion  not  unpleafing,  I  believe,  to  men  of  tafie,  though' not  lefs  intelhgible 
tx>  common  hearers.  > 

That  the  current  of  my  religious  fentrments  through  life-,  has  been  fuch 
\  ats  1  now  reprefent  them: — thai  I  have  always  revered  the  names  I  have  jail 
!  .ST^enlioned.  will  be  fufficiently  proved  bv  a  reference  to  my  writings.  In 
;  ••  The  Englijb  0/a/or,"'l  have  fpoken  of  Blftiop  Bagot  (reflecting  on  whofe 
I  mpoflolic  piety  I  liaveoflen  dropped  a  tear)  in  a  (irair.  of  enthufiafm  that 
b  vnuti  i'urely  preclude  from  the  moil  uncandid  mind  every  idea  of  affec- 
L-  tation. 

■  **  In  thofe  avenues,  that  crfl 
O'erarch'd  a  Bagot,  pfoud  to  embower  fuch  worth. 
Such-virtues  m  their  venerable  ftiade. 
There,  mufing  oft  on  future  I'cenes,  he  formed 
The  profpecl  oF  ideal  g^»od,  to  flo\V 
From  hisiropaffiou'd  preac-hiiig.*' 

P.  156.  [Third  Edition,] 

©f  Bagot,  it  might  have  been  truly  fald :  "  OvpxKu  -nif.?!  tarxjocp,  wi  k 
^*o»  /SSauNi.'*  Dr.  Bagol's  approbation  of  my  condu^  during  my  reii- 
^lence  at  Chriil  Church|i  will^ways  be  the  lource  of  the  pureft  plcafure 

Wine.. 

To  the  prefent  Dean  of  Chrift  Church  I  had  never  the  honour  of  being 
introduced;  though  (it  fpems  fuperfluons  to  fay),  to  his  high  character  I 
have  uniformly  Ipokcd  with  Veneration.  To  his  preaching  I  have  frequently 
lilieneA  with  delight;  and,  returning  to  my  rooms,  was  able  to  recoiled 
and  write  a  very  conHderable  portion  of  the  fefmon ;  a  procefs  vft^h  which 
.  I  was  feldom  fatisfied^  when  attempting  to  recover  what  I  had  heard  from 
ipy  other  preacher. 

Of  my  early  attention  to  Porteus  aud  Home,  my  EngUfli  Orator  willalfo 
^ear  witiiefs : 

-r-^ ; "  Tho'  Porteus  ftr.ke 

By  copious  fentiment  condensed  and  flrong ; 
■  .         ■  — Tho*  H  o  a  N  E  may  cloathe 

His  thoughts  in  beauteous  metaphor,  he  knows 
To  difcipline  his  fancy ;  to  command 
^he  heart,  and  by  familiar  accents  move 
The  Chriftian  foi^l/'T~-P.  185. 

My  Ode  on  Bifliop  Wilfon,  one  of  my  iirft  lyric  pieces,  will  concar  with 
other  evidence,  to  (hew  that  religious  di£jx>lition  of  mind^  which  my  adv^r* 
farief  have  fo  uncharitably  called  in  queflion.  I  was  not  perfonally  known 
to  Biihop  Wilfon :  It  was  my  reverence  for  his  chara6ler  prompted  me  to 
write  tlie  Ode,  as  my  approbation  of  his  doctrines  hath  induced  me  to 
preach  his  fermons. 

"  Supprefs,  fond  youth,  the  hallow'd  ftrain, 
(He  cried)  nor  rzmy  thus  profane 
Tbefe  grovet  ^ith  Pagan  fighs : 

F  f  4,  Rejoic^ 
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Reioice,  thai,  cruftiM  (a  earth,  the  abodes 
Of  Sruidft  and  their  fabled  gods. 

With  fuperfUtion's  frown  affront  no  more  the  ikies. 
What,  doft  thou  mourn  the  vanifh'd  rite 
That  gave  to  horror  the  pale  night. 

And  (hook  the  blafled  wo<^; 
While,  as  each  vidtim's  dying  cries 
Announc*d  the  human  facrifice,  * 

Scar'd  at  the  infernal  (bene;  the  moon  went  down  in  blood  > 
With  joy  look  round  this  little  ifle. 
And  ^e  the  genial  virtueB  fmile. 

The  ChrilHan  planted  here : 
^was  his,  where  pain  had  iix'd  the  dart> 
To  heal  with  lenient  balms  the  fmart. 

From  penury's  pale  eye  'twas  his  to  wipe  the  tear, 
Witb  more  than  all  a  (hepherd's  cafe^ 
He  rais'd  the  children  ot  defpair. 

By  confcious  guilt  oppreil : 
Ife  bade,  where  weary  (inners  trod. 
Repentance,  pointing  to  their  God« 

Guide  their  reviving  fouls  into  the  realms  of  red." 

Devom  and  Cornwall  Pobti,  Vol.  II.^Pp,  9,  10. 

The  **  lady  though  not  lead*'  in  eflimation,  to  whom  I  faid  I  wa«  hnkbt-  : 
ed  for  my  "  Divinity,"  was  Whitaker.    An<j[  of  the  following  Sonnet  wiiit 
is  Mr.  Overton*s  opmion  ? 

<*  \yhat  tho'  the  fplendor  of  thy  genius  draws 

From  Europe^  lettered  fons  tlie  acclaim  of  prsdfe ; 

Yet,  with  new  energy  to  nerve  my  lays, 
1  gaze  not  on  thofe  gifls  that  gain  applaufe. 
No— I  furvey  thee  lieady  in  the  caufe 

Of  thy  religion,  in  thefe  ikithtefs  days! 
I  venerate  that  Arong  unibaken  mind 

Which  for  the  Saviour-God,  the  atoning  crofs, 
A  rich  alluring  patronage  reiignM ; 

Counting  tlie  treakires  of  the  world  as  drofs  I 

I  love  that  foul  which  no  mean  cares  engrofs. 
Which  melts  in  fympathy  for  human  kind ! 

O !  may  I  never  Wve  to  moom  thy  lofs, 
Put,  by  thy  foothing  aid  thro'  lifp's  dark  valley  wind !" 

Sec  Sketches  imyetse^  p.  25. 

Be^des,  in  the  EngUfti  Orator,  there  are  exprefs  intimatioBsfmr  Ha* 
pere  belief  in  the  leaaing  doSrines  of  Chriflianity. 

*'  If,  in  thp  Chriftjan  frftem  we  behold 

The  radiant  Sui^  of  righteoufnefs  arife. 

With  healing  in  his  wmgs,  to  ftreiun  forth  light 

Upon  the  ilerner  virtues,  to  relume 

By  pure  effulgence  mild  tiie  moral  world ; 

Tis  here  pathetic  eloquence  (hall  greet 

f  rofpects  on  which  e'en  Paiadiiii  might  fiide^  ' 

'         w 
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Tho*  all  its  bowers  hung  blooming  to  the  breath 

Of  innocence !  Twas  Edeft's  happy  pair  ^  * 

AoQounc'd  creation's  bleflings;  But  hereburfi 

Inefiably  benign  Redemption's  rays, 

Wbilfi  in  a  mute  amaze  archangels  hail 

The  infinitude  of  Mediatorial  Love !"— Pp.  1 68,  1^9. 

But  I  have  pablifhed  fermons.  [See  Pp.  8,  9,  10,  U,  10,  18,  25,  26, 
«7,  S2,  33,  84,  35,  95,  96,  97,  98,  99,  JOO,  ICl,  102,  103,  104,  105, 
106,  107,  108,  J09,  110,111,  112,  113,  114,  115,  116,  117,  lll.ll^, 
120,  121,  122,  123,  124,  125.  135,  140,  141,  J42,  143,  144,  171. 
172,  173,  174,  175,  176,  181,  182,  183,  184,  192,  206,  208,210,262, 
Vol.1,  and  Pp.  59,  60,  89.  163,  164,  165,  166,  |67,  168,  169,  170, 
184,  185,  ]«6,  Vol.  II.  Difcourfes.  2d  Edit.]  In  my  two  volumes  of 
Dilcourfes,  there  is  r.n  intermixture  of  fermons  and  euays,  the  fatter  not 
adapted  to  the  pulpit.  So  much,  therefore,  of  the  doctrinal  part  of  fcripture, 
as  is  to  be  found  throughout  the  volumes,  could  hardly  have  been  expected. 
The  fifth  difcourfe  of  the  firfl  volume  has,  lor  its  text,  "  By  whofe  llripes 
ye  were  healed:'' — I  recommend  the  peru(al  of  it  to  Hawker  an4  Overton.  - 
"  By  one  m(an's  difobedience,  many  were  made  fmners,  a  fallen  degenerated 
race.  And  confcious  of  this  degradation,  Ihey  drooped  under  the  fenfe  of 
infirmities  that  needed  interceffion,  and  of  vices  that  required  atonement!** 
"  See,  then,  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  himfelf  to  bear  the  iniquities  ef  the 
world,  and  to  be  offered  up  a  facrifice  for  fin  !" — "  It  is  neceflary  that  our 
jninds  be  deepiv  impred  with  a  fenfe  of  our  own  jnfufficiency  and  unworthi* 
npfs." — *'  Vainly  do  we  profefs  ourfelves  Chrifiians,  unlefs  we  fee  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  Chrift's  affiftance/' — "  But  he  only  will  have  recourfe  to  a  phyfi- 
iciaii,  who  feels  himfelf  affiicted  with  difeafe.  The  ChriHian,  therefor^ 
fenfible  of  his  infirmities,  and  experiencing  the  anguifii  of  fin,  will  appljr 
lor  relief  to  htm,  who  can  alone  flrengthen  his  weaknefs,  and  pour  balm 
into  his  wounds.  The  Chrifiian  will  behold  his  Saviour  bruifed  for  his  ini- 
quities, and  chafli(ed  for  his  peace ;  and  confefs,  with  all  the  fervour  of  gra* 
litude,  that  by  the  firipes  of  that  Saviour  he  is  healed  1"—- '<  It  is  only  then, 
through  a  conviction  of  our  unworthinefs  as  fallen  creatures,  that  the  merits 
of  a'  Redeemer  can  reinftate  us  in  the  favour  of  God.  But,  alas !  how  rare, 
how  difficult  is  fuch  a  conviction!" — *'  Unaffifled  by  the  Chriftian  graces, 
our  boafted  morality  is  chimerical  and  vain.  At  the  day  of  judgment,  when 
the  intereftft  of  this  world  (hall  be  no  more,  all  its  fitllacies  will  be  afTuredly 
detected." — "  The  beit  moral  man  can  have  no  reafonable  pretenfions  to 
the  rewards'  of  Chriltianitv,  unlefs  he  believe  its  doctrines,,  and  perfonn 
its  duties. — f  How  deploraole  the  ingratitude  of  him,  whenever  felt  a  wi(h« 
to  know  the  love  of  Chrtil,  which  pafletli  knowledge  ! — who  would  jufttfy 
himfelf,  a  corrupt  and  finful  creature,  before  an  all-perfect  Creator.  For 
beheld  (even  to  the  moon,  and  it  (hineth  not;  yea,  the  ftars  are  not  pure  in 
his  fight  1  How  then,  can  man  bejuRified  with  God;  or  how  can  he  be 
clean,  that  is  born  oi  a  woman  ?" 

Shall,  thep,  sin  incidental  expreffion,  haftily  thrown  out  jn  a  temfomj 
difpute  (which,  whatever  my  enemies  may  think  or  fay,  orifinated  in  mj 
^B^  for  Chridianity  and  the  church-efiab!i(hment),  be  oppofed  to  all  that  I 
have  been  preaching  and  publifhing,  for  a  feries  of  years,  on  theological 
fubjedts?  Can  the  proof  of  one  moment's  error  (if  it  be  admitted  an  erro^) 
^ertum  the  evidence  9f  a  Tfhol^  cl^ric^  life  ?  ti^\  ||e  late  Bilhop  of  £xe- 
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ter«  wu  of  a  vetj  different  opinion^  his  LoriMiip's  letters  to  me  approving 
say  motives  in  the  eontroverfy;  his  revifion  of  the  MS.  of  my  laft  two 
ktterSf  where  he  omitted  fome  paffageS)  and  inferted  others  with  his 
own  hand,  and  his  condefcenfion  in  having  n^e  the  trouble  of  conedms 
>  the  pr^fsy  (whipfa  he  undertook  and  performed,  himfelf)^  will  aboadaqtly 
teftify. 

But  enough,  though  not,  perhaps,  t  )o  much  in  the  idea  of  thofe  at  whofe 
fltggeflion  I  feized  my  pen.  To  niy  own  feelings,  I  have  neither  written 
enough,  nor  expreiled  myfelf  with  Aifiicient  energy,  fen6bfe  as  I  am, 
that  not  my  clerical  lifi^  odly  has  been  pure,  from  the  (lighten  ftain  of  her 
lerodoxy ;  but  that  I  have  been  inftrucled  "  from  my  youth  up**  m  the 
genuine  principle^  of  Chriftianity.  Truly  may  I  aiftrt,  that  "  from  a 
child  I  have  read  the  fcriptures,  which  alone  can  make  as  wife  unto 
idvation.^ 

Educated  under  the  care  of  a  parent,  whofe  exemplary  refirioufnefs, 
whole  faith  and  unaflfe^ed  piety,  commanded  refpedt  |md  concQiated  es- 
teem, admlniftered  comfort  to  the  believer,  and  overawed  the  infidel,  I 
ttaSL  condder  myfelf  as  indeed  ^n  apofiate,  were  I  fucb  as  theadverfary  bath 
defcribed  me.  Often  (and  whenever  it  recurs,  it  is  the  moft  ^tisu^ory 
inomc^nt  of  my  life),  often,  in  imagination,  do  I  fit  by  that  venerable  pa- 
rent, and  hear  him  difcourfe  "  of  things  above  this  world  !"*  In  bisprefence, 
the  libertine  bluftied ;  and  the  fceptic  no  longer  doubted  !  And  I  am  half 
difpofed  to  think — I  was  once  aflured,  that  a  perfon,  who,  in  former  years, 
was  much  attached  to  my  father's  ^onverfation,  but  who  has  since  acquired 
fli  popularity  which  no  rood  man  can  envy,  I  am  willing  to  believe  that 
that  licentious  wit  was,  in  confequence  of  my  father's  arguments,  and  more 
imprelBve  manner,  almoft  perfuaded  to  be  a  Chrifiian ! 

<•  But  ah !  my  Sire !  how  fleeting  is  the  view 

Of  pleafures  fhar'd  with  thee  !  B'en  now  I  fiied 
Frefh  tears ;  in  fancy  all  my  griefs  renew; 

And  wring  my  little  hands  befide  thy  bed ; 

Prefs  thy  cold  lips,  and  pillow  up  thy  head  I 
Yet,  by  a  fweet  remembrance  footh'd,  I  tell 

How  with  a  placid  fmile  thy  fpirit  fled ; 
And  on  ihofe  charities  delight  to  dwells 
Which  I  ador'd  in  death,  and  lov'd  in  life  fo  well !" 
,  Local  Attachment,  Vol.  I.  p.  83.  [New  Edit.] 

frequent  is  my  prayer  to  the  Almighty,  that,  as  the  fpirit  of  Elijah  de* 
^  fcend^  on  £Ii(ha,  fo  may  ray  father's  defcend  oti  me  !  If  this  be  enthofi- 
afm— if  this  h%  methodifm — in  the  name  of  a  methodiit  1  glory ! 

I  remain, 

SIR, 

Your  refpedftti  (efVanl, 

R.  PQLWHELE. 


TO 


TO  THS  EblTOR; 

1  RECOLLECT  that  formerly,  though.  I  cannot  call  to  roinfi  the  precifc 
year,  when  there  was  an  alarm  refpedlting  the  increafe  of  popery,  and 
a  return  was  ordered  of  the  number  of  Catholics  in  England,  every  public; 
print  overflowed  with  details  frpm  Pox's  Martyrs  or  elfewhere,  of  popiih 
cruelties  and  tortures.  As  the  fear  fubfided,  thefe  falutary  remembraocea 
were,  perhaps  prematurely,  laid  afide.  This  proved  however  that  wc  were 
then,  as  a  people,  warmed  with  a  true  £ngliih  ipiri^  and  gennii^e  lo?e  of 
our  truly  glorious  confiitutipn.  Whereas  at  ^ refent,  when  the  danger  is  fo 
much  greater  from'  a  coalition  pf  every  holtile  principle,  however  difcor- 
dant  among  themfelves,  whiggifm  calling  itfelf  patriotifm,  pqpery,  herefy« 
and  difa^eAion,  there  feems  to  be  very  few  real  patriots  lef^  tQ  warn  their 
countryipen  of  thofe  horrid  principles  which  the  Irifh  rebellion  proves  to 
tts  are  by  no  means  laid  a£de.  Thofe  wha  at  thfs  former  period  were  fo 
wifely  jealous,  appear  now  to  be  either  buried  in  ftupid  indifference,  or  led 
'Mfti^y  |>y  the  J^tful  Jacobinical  pretences  of  ccmdowr,  aoderatim^  and  liberality, 

iNCOGJ^ITUS, 

POETRY. 

When  our  readers  are  iaforroed  (bat  the  following  tranflation  is  the  pro- 
dudion  of  boys,  who  are  either  very  young,  or  have  but  recently  direded 
their  attention  to  Latin  ve«'lificatton,  thoy  will  no  doubt  concur  with  at 
in  thinking  it  equally  creditable  to  the  talents  of  the  fcbolars,  and  to  thm 
abilities  of  the  mafiar. 

BLACKBUBN  faBB  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  OF  UUBEN  ELIZABETH. 

Gr^*s  ^gjfy  vniitin  in  a  Country  Church-  Yard,  rendered  into  Latin  h  ib^ 
SiMars  of  the  firfi  Cla/s,  February  6,  1805. 

CLAMAT  vefpertina  diem  campana  peradam, 

-Boa  rediens  leute  Ixla  boat  per  agros; 
Feffa  domum  repetens  veAigia  fiedtit  arator, 

Ac  tepebrs  obfcurae  jam  loca  cunda  tenent. 

^unc  condunt  dubia  cum  luce  crepufcdla  campos, 

£t  totum  coelum  node  (ilentc  tacet^ 
At  non  qua  volitans  fcarabaeus  bombilat  alis,* 

£t  fopit  caulas  nola  fonora  procul. 

Ni  celfa  intortis  hederis  ex  arce  virenti 

Ad  lunam  auditur  fordtda  buboqueri, 
Fledentes  prope  fecretam  vefligta  fiedeoi 

Mifcere  infeiio  regna  vetulia  pede. 

Ulmo  fub  patula^  tridl  fub  tegmine  taxi, 

Qua  cumulis  muitis  putrida  furgit  bumus^ 
Cluisque  brevi  in  tumulo  per  faecula  longa  quiefcens, 

Agreiles  riiris  pace  fruuntur  av^ 
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jAnrorae  non  anra  levis  fpirantis  odores. 
Nee  cafala  panra  garrula  binioda  gemcDf 

Nee  caMtis  gadli  argutus,  nee  buccina  lauca 
£x  bumili  ledlo  deinde  debit  eos. 

Ardebit  foculas  lucens  non  amplius  illis^ 
Sedula  nee  carpet  vefpere  aiater  opus. 

Nee  patrii  ob  reditum  balbas  puer  ore  loqaelas. 
Nee  genua  afcendens  ofcula  blanda  dablt. 

Faki  faepe  feges  flavefcens  cessit  adancae, 
Indomitam  fregit  vomer  aduncns  bumum; 

Qaam  laeti  per  agros  jumenta  agitare  folebant, 
Ctuam  tremuit  valido  fjlva  fecure  vetua  \ 

Gaudta  ne  fpernat,  tenaes  laetofque  )abores> 
Nee  levis  ambitio  nomen  honore  earens^ 
Nee  fimul  auditos  nafo  fufpendat  adunco 
'  Pauperis  annales  turgida  ponpa  breves. 

Antiquae  gcntis  decus,  imperiumquejuperbona, 
Cun£bi  quae  opes  dederant,  clara  Venufque  dedit 

£zpedant  pariter  non  eludabile  tempus; 
Ad  tumulum  ducit  laudis  bonorque  brevit. 

Jpfos  culpandos  ne  vana  fuperbia  dicat 
St  curtos  tumulos  nulla  trophsea  tegant. 

Qua  longas  templique  vias,  laqueataque  teda 
Laodibus  eximits  organa  lacta  replent. 

Uma  valetne  fuperba,  valent  fpirantia  iigna^ 

Ad  eorpus  vitam  nuno  revocare  brevem , 
TcDurem  taeitam  vox  clara  laceflere  honoris, 
Aut  vita  fundus  fledtere  blanditiae  ? 

Pitrio  quondam  ftimulata  calore,  relido 
Hoe  jam  forte  loco,  corda  fepdta  jacent  \ 

Hie  dextrae  bene  quae  fceptrum,  regale  tuliifent, 
Aut  percufliifent  fila  fonora  lyrae. 

Aft  illorum  oculis  do6ttina  volumina  nunquam 
Evolveusy  fpoliis  temporis  auda,  tulit, 

Frigida  cotnprellit  divinos  mente  furores^ 
Pauperies,  animi  vimque  fubegit  iis. 

'  Ah !  quot  fapphiros,  pulchro  fplendore  micantes, 
Obfcura  immeafi  marmoris  antra  ferunt! 

Ah  \  quoties  flos  purpjareus  in  valle  reduds^ 
Floret  odoratus,  floridua  atque  ^tet^! 

Ruflicus  hie  fortafle  jacet  qui  fortiter  heros 
Finitimo  fatrapae  reftitit,  arva  tueni; 

Hie  vates  fine  laude  aliquls,  fine  labe  tyrannus^ 
Jimiinea  patriae  c«4iB  babenfque  manus* 
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Aadire  ingeoti  plaafa  rtfmiare  iooatni 

Eloquio  attonitoiy  vimqiie  minafque  feiif  , 

Speraere>  per  latam  diffundere  gaudia  terraa» 
Atque  hooiinaxn  laetis  vultibus  uique  frui 

Son  vetuit.  Deque  creTcentes  modo  fxra  repreflit 

Virtutesy  vetuit  turpe  benigtoa  fcelus^ 
Civibui  occifis  ?etait  fceptroque  potiri^ 

Hand  faciles  fledi  fopplicia  a(que  prece. 

Venim  diffimnlare,  dolofaqae  reddere  verba, 

Et  premere  ipgenux  figna  podicxtiSj 
Luxoriaeque  aris»  fafiufque  imponere  dena, 

Pieriduoi  facris  thura  cremata  fods. 

Vixere  infano  procol  a  clamore  vironufi^ 

Nee  faosB  nee  opum  vota  movebat  amor, 
Vallibos  umbrofis  peragens  ignobilis  acrum 

Carpebat  tacitam  tarba  qmeta  viam. 

Ofla  tamen  pedibos  vulgi  Texenturjoiqut 

Quo  minas  infeftis,  ftruda  fepulcbra  prope, 
Veriibiis  ineomptis,  radibufqae  exculta  figurii^ 

Singultus  trines  maefta  tributa  cieut. 

^tatet  faxis  infcriptaque  ooroina  mula  ' 

indoda,  fpatium  famae  elegique  tenent;, 
Divinoque  excerpta  volunaine  didicka  fpargit. 

Quae  meminiiTc  doceot  vulgus  agrelle  mori. 

Nam  quis  in  aetemum  fe  ad  mate  obliTia  tradeo^^ 

Conceffit  vitae  gaudia  blanda  neci, 
Laeti  deceflit  geniali  ex  Inmine  folis,  ^-. 

Nee  flexit  moriens  lumina  maefU  retro. 

Confidit  gremio  dulci  moribundus  amici,  • 

£t  lacrymae  muicent  lumina  claufa  piae ; 
Vox  etiam  e  tumulo  naturae  myflica  damat, 

Ac  cineres  vivunt  prillinus  atque  calor. 

Tuque  ob !  qui  memor  exanimorum  iaude  carentum 

Ingenua  hoc  humili  carmine  fata  refers ; 
$i  quis  dum  fecum  fugientia  tempora  v^rfat. 

Quae  fuerint  meditans  fbrs  tua  fieita  petat. 

Forte  aliquis  dicat  jam  tempora  canus  agreftis, 
Hunc  vidi  cderes  faepe  ego  mane  gradu$         ' 

Fledentem  p«r  agros,  fpe6tatnm  a  vertioe  collif 
£xtantem  folem  fludibas  aequoreis. 

Illic  nutantis  denfo  fub  tegmine  fagi, 

Cui  yaga  ftirps  alte  putrida  fertur  humo 
Membra  die  medio  proflernere  felfa  folebat, 

Aocipiens  fonitum  prxtereuntii  aquae. 
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tiixic  Jaxta  fylrsm  aunc  Terno  tempof^  laetaiiif 
Tendebat  gitjQTas^  verba  protefva  lcM)ueos ; 

Nunc  latiguem,  trifhsj  velut  amens^  pallida  ibre; 
Aiit  preflua  caris^atit  in  amore  mifer. — 

Mane  «rat,  ac  (bllto  admirans  nee  eoRe  ▼idebtm. 
Nee  prope  gratam  ufnbraxn«  neve  ubi  rura  patcot| 

Altera  lux  venit,  nee  vifds  adhuc  prope  riruno. 
Nee  collem  repetent>  nee  nemora  alta  pioa. 

Tunc  folita  pompa  folennia  funera  v2di 
V  Lente  per  terapli  triilia  duda  tias^ 

,  ^  Rue  ades,  et  faso  (nam  tu  vtr  doduf  haberis) 

Sub  yeteri  fpinii  camiina  fcripta  legas. 


To  THB  Crow  that  fLixs  hoi^e  last* 

BY  A  LADT. 

Say,  weary  bird,  whofe  level  flighty 
Thus  at  the  duiky  hour  of  night 
Waves  throqgh  the  midway  air  ; 
Why  thus  beyond  the  verge  of  day. 
Is  lengthened  out  thy  dark  delay. 
Adding  another  to  the  hours  of  care. 

The  wren  within  her  mofly  ncft. 

Has  hufh'd  her  little  brood  to  reft ; 

The  wood-wild  pid^eon  rock'd  on  high* 

Hath  coo'd  his  lail  loft  note  of  love. 

And  fondly  neiUe^  by  his  dove. 

To  guard  her  downy  young  from  an  incleiMnt  Stj^ 

Each  twittering  bill  and  bufy  wing 
That  flits  at  morning's  humid  fpring 
At  reft ;  or  fleeplefs  kep^  fo  late 
By  Philomel's  enchanting  lay. 
Who  now  afliam'd  to  iing  by  day» 
Trilb  the  fweet  forrows  of  her  fata 

Hafte  bird  and  nprfe  thy  callow  brood, , 
That  call  on  heaven  ana  thee  for  food. 
Bleak  on  fome  clifts  negleded  tree ; 
Hafte  weary  bird  thy  lagging  flight, 
Tkis  is  the  chilly  hour  of  night. 
Fit  h<^  for  reft  aad  theew 
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Th»  trult  Great  Natioiv 
Writttn  in  1799. 
•"Hs  George's  call !  the  miife  approrc*  the  found. 
May  Britain's  fame  infpire  the  realms  around. 
Thofe  reaims  which  France  oft  Uboar'd  to  eoflavt; 
Thofe  realms  which  Britain  oft  has  bled  tofave. 
Now  o'er  each  clime  Britannia's  thunder  hurl'd 
Prevents  th'  unbounded  ruin  of  a  world! 
Still  thus  O  nation  trvly  great,  proceed : 
Teach  blood  flain'd  tyrants  in  their  turn  to  bleed  ;  .    * 
Nor  longer  fuffer  e'en  mad  France  to  groan 
Beneath  that  worft  of  tyrannies — her  own. 

INCOONniUSi 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 

5iPi.  •  • 
I  SEND  you  the  threnody  or  elegiac  complaint  of  an  unfortunate  fwan  for 
the  lol»  of  it's  mate,  who  terriiied,  as  is  iuppofed,  at  being  favau|^.  to  a 
»«^  $f»ation,  fprung  upwards,  and  killed  itfeif  againft  the  branch  of  a 
tree  ovcrftiadowmg  the  fake  it  then  occupied.    It  is  fubmitted  to  compofera  - 
as^  picc«  well  adapted  to  be  fet  to  mufic 

BENYOLia 
»*        Tw  Solitary  Swan,  to  it's  absent  Owaaaf, 

Qiye  ear,  kind  Sir  and  lady; 

My  love  is  dead  and  eone^ 
'^  And  here  I'm  left* 

i  Of  joy  bereft, 

A  folitary  Swan. 

* '  My  fnow  white  neck  oft  tondng* 

AU'fad  and  woe  begone, 
i  ^  Each  day  I  try, 

(  Some  mate  to  fpy» 

♦.  .     ^^  Poor  folitary  Swan. 

Alone  I  fail  defpo|iding» 
^    ^    '  Your  glafTy  laKes  upon, 

No  mate  is  near. 
My  hearttocheer^ 
^  Poor  Iblicary  Swan. 

^  What  creature  can  be  happy^ 

Where  lives  but  only  one? 
A  dying  ftrain. 
Mud  end  my  pain. 
Poor  foliury  Swan.* 

'  ■*•''••-■••.'..';'     •  -ERRATA,- 

Vol.  xx.  P.  223,  line  10,  for  Precoonitus  read  Incoc'hitvs. 

P.  223,  line  4,  from  bottom,  for 

Then  try  if  you  can  «wfr*  your  MHes, 
Read  a 

^^  Then  try  if  you  can  tmh  your  lliles. 
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DEAtH.*^n  the  «lrciiing  of  Satunkf,  the  i3t(i  df 
April,  died,  at  the  age  of  foity^two,  Susanna  Maria^ 
wife  to  John  GiFroitD,  Efq.  of  Penge  Cottagei  in  the 
county  of  Surrey.  Suftalned  by  a  firm  and  welUgraonded 
confidence  ki  the  mercies  of  her  God,  through  the  merits 
and  mediation  of  her  Redeemer,  (he  bore,  with  true  Chrif* 
titn  piety,  fortitude^  amd  refignation,  an  illnefs  of  ten 
months^  attended  with  extreme  pain,  accompanied  with  the 
moft  diftrefsful  circumftances,  and  precluding,  from  its  com- 
mencement, all  hopes  of  recovery.  As>'  by  a  confeientious 
difchaige  of  all  the  domeftic,  focial,  and  relative  duties, 
by  the  fweetnefs  of  Iter  temper,  by  her  mild,  benerolent, 
and  affe£lionate  difpofition,  ever  anxious  to  oblige  and  fear- 
ful to  offend,  {he  endeared  herfelf,  during  life,  to  her  fii* 
mily  and  friends,  fo,  by  her  meek  and  exemplary  condud, 
on  her  death-bed,  did  (he  acquire  freih  claims  to  their  love 
and  efleem.  By  all  who  knew  her  her  death  is  deeply  de- 
plored; tQ  her  diftponfolate  hufband,  who  knew  her  beft, 
the  lofs  is  irreparable.  But,  as  their  lofs  is  her  gain,  as 
it  is  permitted  to  hope  t'hat  flxe  has  exchanged  a  world  of 
wretchednefs  and  trouble  for  one  of  peace  and  happinefs, 
and  that  her  death  is  only  the  forerunner  of  a  joyful  and 
glorious  refurre<9ion,  though  it  be  natural  to  lament,  it  were 
impious  to  repine. 


APPENDIX 

to  VOLUME  XX. 


tis  kectUes  EfcUriiikn.^thi  Exttrnal  Receipts,     fey  Sir  Francis 

D'lvernois. 

^  INHERE  is  no  ttaA  oFthtt  intelligent  Writer  Which  abounas  imre 
M.  in  interelling  tnformatidn  than  this  now  ht^oxt  us^  ol*  which 
more  deferves  the  ferious  attention  of  this  couhtiy  at  the  prefent  mo- 
ftnent.  Sir  Francis  flieWs,  by  arguments  that  cariy  convidioii  with 
them  to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  how  impoflible  it  is  for  France  to 
carry  on  her  expeniive  itnperial  and  military  eftablifhnients  from  her 
own  internal  refouircet ;  bow  greatly  eiiaggerated  thofe  refources  are 
by  the  French  writers  on  the  fubjed;  on  what  fallaciouis  principles, 
their  exaggerations  are  founded  ;  and  how  neceflary  it  is  to  the  exift- 
ence  of  the  enormous  power  of  France  that  (he  ihould  be  able  to  fub- 
fift  her  nnmerous  armies  on  the  contribution  of  tributary  ftates,  whom 
ihe  either  oppreiTcs  by  her  invafion,  or  pillages,  while  at  the  fame  time 
flic  infults,  bv  the  fpccious  pretence  of  protedion. 

We  (baU  nrft  tianflate  a  paflage  from  page  93,  which  the  author 
has  prefixed  as  a  motto,  and  which>  though  it  is  fo  perfeAly  appli* 
cable  to  hin^felfy  is  copied  from  a  manifefto  of  the  (then)  Coniul  of 
the  French  Republic  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  inferted  in  the  Moniteur 
of  Auguft  21,  180a. 

"  In  reading  the  note  of  the  depredations  Which  he  has  ^xercifed  within 
fix  months  on  the  different  powers  of  Earope^  We  are  lefs  aftoniihed  at  the 
extreme  rapacity  than  at  the  audacity  of  ihis  barbarian^  who  is  apparently 
the  foVeieign  of  the  univerfe,  fmce  he  treats  all  the  other  governments  as 
if  chey  were  his  tributaries.'* 

Sir  Francis  begins  his  work  by  ftating  what  M.  IiauteviUe,  a  go- 
vernment writer  of  France,  has  faid  in  confutation  of  fotne  of  his 
l^maer  tra£ts  on  the  French  finances,  in  a  work  intitled  De  TEtat  de 
la  France  a  !a  fin  de  TAn.  VIlI. 

M.  Hauteville  obferves^ 

*'  The  refutation  of  every  thing  that  malevolence  has  publifhed  on  the 
ftvits  of  the  paft,  and  the  dangers  of  the  futore,  may  be  fpund  complete 
in  this  itmple  obfen^tiph,  France  has  paiTed  fix  years  of  revolution,  and* 
ten  years  of  war.  She  ^1  exilh ;  t^evvr  w^is  flie  more  powerfixL  SheJbas- 
flirniihed,  without  weakening  herfelf^  and  fhs  will  not  ceafe  then  to  fur- 
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niflif  witliout  hazarding  her  power,  all  the  expences  ntceflary  for  her  pre- 
fervadon.  She  has  prevented  her  enemies  from  inrading  her  territories ; 
ihe  has  penetrated  twice  into  the  heart  of  Germany ;  flie  has  diflblved  eke 
moft  gigantic^  the  mod  onivcrral  ailbciation  that  has  ever  be^n  feen  on  the 
face  ot  the  earth.  Thefe  are  the  refults  which  thofe  writers,  who  tear 
France  to  pieces  by  their  ioreftivesy  and  depreciate  her  by  their  calcvfai- 
tionsy  wtuld  do  well  to  try  to  refute ;  and  If  thty  cannot  acconplilh  this, 
they  muft  be  compelled  either  to  own  that  ihe  pofieiTes  more  poisfei^d 
refoarces  in  her  own  bofom  than  they  choofe  to  allow,  or  that  ibe  has 
been  able  to  triumph  over  the  moft  powerful  obftacles  by  the^xneft  fecMe 
means.'* 

To  this  Sir  Francis 'anfwers  : 

**  Thl^  logician*  who  puihes  me  by  prei&ng  this  dilemma*  will  pcnaat 
me  to  obferve,  that  there  exilb  a  third  point  of  controverfy  between  ns; 
to  afcertain  whether  the  refource«,  by  the  affiftance  of  which  the  Repabfie 
furniihed  all  the  expences  for  its  prefervation,  were,  refources  properly  its 
own,  or  refources  which  its  enemies  fuffered  them  to  tear  from  them,  smd 
which  ought  to  have  ferved  as  obftacles.  As  for  the  refources  which  ihe 
ftill  finds  in  her  own  bofom,  M.  Hauteville  has  every  reafon  to  call  then* 
powerful,  if  he  means  refources  not  neceiTary  for  prefervation,  but  re- 
sources of  aggreffion ;  for,  in  effedti  they  only  exift  by  war,  and  for  war. 
And  he  was  hJn\fclf  fo  convinced  of  this,  that  in  inveftigating  how  his  fel- 
low-countrymen were  able  to  execute  with  glory  a  talk  that  never  yet 
had  been  impofed  on  any  people,  three  caufes  are  fufficient  to  explsin  fo 
great  a  phenomenon  to  hira  :  '  They  perfefled  the  art  of  war ;  they  have 
eftabliihed  the  theatre  of  it  among  their  neighbours,  and  they  have  made 
them  bear  the  burthen  of  it." 

To  prove  the  aflfertion  that  Buonapar:e9  even  in  time  of  appaieot 
peace,  looks  forward  to  fuithcr  refources  of  the  fame  kind.  Sir 
Francis  (hews  how  careful  he  has  been  to  open  a  free  pafiage  to  alT 
thofe  countries  which  tnay.be  termed  bis  tributary  allies,  by  dif- 
mantling  all  the  fortrefles  on  the  frontiers,  and  emblifbing  a  corps 
of  pioneers  on  the  Alps,  to  open  an  eafy  accefs  for  the^  firft  vifit 
which  it  fhall  be  convenient  for  him  to  make  to  Italv.  Such  precau- 
tions^ (he  add*:)  do  not  they  fpeak  plainly  to  all  his  allies,  Tranfalpine 
and  Tranfrhinian,  ^  Encrcafe  and  multiply  at  prefenc,  that  I  may 
be  certain,  when  I  have  occafion,  to  levy  men  and  money  aarong 
you  ;  return  to  induftry,  augment  your  (lores,  and  cultivate  your 
lands  in  peace,  till  the  Gallic  armies  (hdll  find  it  neceflary  to  come 
and  put  your  farms  in  requifition,  and  fequefter  your  magazines/ 

7'he  author  proceeds  to  fhew  by  what  various  fubterfuges  the  ge» 
▼ernment  of  Franca  has  hicberto  evaded  the  pretended  conftitutionak 
right  of  the  people  to  have  an  annual  account  of  the  national  f«p- 
plies  and  expenditure ;  and  on  this  he  makes  the  following  impoc* 
tant  obfervation. 

"  But  it  above  all  imports  the  people  of  England  to  remark,  that  here 
the  great  charter  of  the  French  has  been  violated  in  the  only  point  that 
JAterefts  them,  becaufe  this  violation  puts  the  rival  oations  on  as  unequal 

foQtia| 
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footing  as  to  the  rilks  and  the  means  of  aggreffion.  In  tfUBc»  as  long  as 
the  chief  of  the  republic,  or  the  empire  of  France,  was  bound  to  fubmit 
fco  the  Irgiilative  authorities  the  annual  law,  which  fubjedied  him  to  ap« 
ply  fuch  fums  Only  to  fuch  and  fuch  fervices ;  the  Eritiih  miniftry,  on 
CdUng  an  eye  on  that  law,  which  may  be  called  the  Budget,  Would  &nd 
there  the  fame  pledge  of  peace  which  they  gave  on  their  part  on  de- 
ckring  before  hand  the  maximum  of  the  fums»  which  it  is  permuted  them 
to  appropriate  to  the  department  of  the  navy  or  the  arnnr.  Bot  now 
every  thing  is  changed  in  this  refped,  for  it  was  by  difpenfing  with  the 
prefeatation  of  this  annual  law,  that  in  September  1802  Buonaparte  was 
p-  cs^M  to  spp^riate  ckndeftinely  to  his  army  and  navy  •  2,600,000 
joMte  for  the  fecond  year  of  the  peace,  than  daring  the  kft  year  of  the  war* 
a  fiirplus  that  was  not  known  either  to  the  Englifli  or  the  French  dll  March 
i«o3." 

Sir  Francis  afterwards  proceeds  to  ihew  how  the  internal  receipta 
of  France  have  diminiihcd,  in  proportion  to  the  expenditure,  fince 
the  revolution;  and  the  induftry  of  the  government  in  conceaU 
iug  it. 

"  Thofe"  (he  fa^s)  ''  who  know  that  Buonaparte  publicly  reproached 
t.ouis  XVI  for  the  impolitic  avowal  of  a  deficiency,  and  attributed  his 

f  rain  to  that  avowal,  might  well  fuppofe  that  his  fucceflbr,  whatever 
inifi;ht  hapj>en,  would  never  expofe  mmfelf  to  the  fame  reproath  1  fuck 
a  circumftaiice  is  fufident  to  explain  to  us  the  effrontery  with  whiph  he 
afterwards  boafted,  that  he  had  changed  the  deficiency  into  a  furplns  of 
8o,oool.  Thefe  boafts^  however,  only  continued  till  February  1804,  ^ 
period  when  the  fe6tion  of  finances  at  length  .pronounced,  that  all  the 
Branches  of  the  revenue  were  decreafing,  and  that  at  length  it  would  be 
reduced  to  l8,8oo,oool.  If  this  prbgnoftit  fliould  be  verified,  and  Buo- 
naparte cofttinues  his  peace  eftablilhment  on  the  footing  of  25,840,ooaL 
the  pretended  iurplus  of  8o,oooL   with  which    he   congratulated  the 

^  French  in  the  year  X,  will  be  changed  into  an  eiFedual  deficiency  of  near 

/«,ooo,oool.'* 

In  our  taft  Ameodtx  f  we  qlioted  the  opinion  of  M.  Volney,  re-» 

\  Inttve  to  the  inialubrity  of  the  pr^fent  climate  of  France,  owing  to 

^  tbe  great  decreafe  of  wood.     Sir  Francis  (hews  us  that  this  opinion 

l»as  been  coniiraied  as  to  the  deterioration  both  of  the  climate  and 

the  foili  by  a  programma  of  the  national  inftitute.    But  it  feems  thit 

ravage  of  the  forcfts  has  been  fmce  encreafed. 

•«  It  was  believed"  (the  author  fays)  **  that  this  evil  was  Carried  to  its 
greateil  lengthy  when  an  order  of  government  came  out  for  the  contrac- 
tion of  between  3000  and  4000  gun-boats  for  the  conqaeil  of  the  Britifh 
ilia  ads  i  and  this  conftrufkion  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  navigable 


•  The  author  calculates  the  fopplics,  &c,  of  France  by  livres  toumoisi 
Mri  thofe  of  England  by  pounds  fterling;  to  which  we  Ihall  reduce  both* 
saa  being  more  uniform,  faciliuting  the  comparifon,  and  beiqg  wmtm 
familiar  to  tht  Englifh  reader.  illviawsa« 

f  Appendix  to  Vol.  XIX.  p.  469. 
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rivers,  exa£ll/  at  the  expence  of  thofe  woods  which  had  fulTered  moft 
daring  the  time  of  the  revolution,  and  which  now,  we  are  told,  onl/  taHt- 
liibit  vaft  abatis.  If  this  be  To,  this  gigantic  enterprife  will  certaii^ 
leave  a  longer  impreflion  on  the  memory  of  France  than  of  England/'  . 

Sir  Francis  D'lvernois,  proceeding  in  his  obferrations  on  Kt 
Hauterive's  book,  fliews  the  fallacy  of  bis  arguments  to  prove  thfi 
the  public  revenue  of  France  has  not  fuffered  by  the  dirifion  of  pro^ 
pcrty.  ■ 

"  I  agree  with  him"  (he  fays)  "  that  fince  the  revolution  both  hoKTei 
and  eftates  belong  to  double,  treble,  or  perhaps  qoadrnple  the  nvmbcnii 
co-proprietors  :  thanks  to  that  operation  which  parcelled  out  the  courffi 
cated  domains  into  a  million  lots;  and  thanks  to  the  fabfeauent  l&i|% 
whichy  to  multiply  thofe  lots  more  and  more,  decreed  the  diviuoa^of  fmt 
petty  held  in  common,  interdicted  all  entails,  abdicated  the  rig(it  of  pri« 
mogemtu're ;  and  deprived  the  father  of  a  fiunily  of  the  power  of  dit 

Cfing  of  his  property,  according  to  the  merit  or  dement  of  his  childr^ 
1 08  exambe  it  thefe  fine  operations  impart  little  or  much  to  the  paM 
fupplies/'  .   ^ 

<*  Without  doubt  fuch  law\  muft  have  already  confiderably  divided  thi 
taxable  revenue,  and  that  they  will  continue  to  fubdivide  it  more  <iil 
snore.  But  fince  M.  Hauteville  cites  to  us  this  extreme  divifipn  as  a  pm| 
of  means  to  encreafe  the  public  revenue,  let  us  examine  it  only  as  Ikr  4ij 
it  relates  to  the  interefts  of  that  revenue.  We  (hall  fee  thatjt  has  alre^ 
been  the  caufe  of  incalculable  loiTes  to  it  even  from  the  fingle  circaih 
fiance  that  the  coUedors  can  only  receive  that  in  fmall  portions,  which  xba 
formerly  gathered  in  large  mafies." 

"  Nobody  will  difpute  but  that  it  is  infinitely  more  cafy  to  levy  fi 

Siunds  on  one  head  of  a  family,  who  enjoys  a  clear  income  of  two  ~ 
ed  pounds,  than  to  levy  the  fame  proportion  of  one-fifth  on  the 

income  equally  divided  among  five  children.     In  the  firfi  cafe,  by  t 

the  father  at  forty  pounds,  only  a  part  of  his  fuperflulty  is  demanded 
]»ms  inthefecond,  to  obtain  eight  pounds  from  each  of  his  childv 
part  of  what  is  abfolutely  necefTary  for  their  fupporc,  muft  be  torn  Bmi 
them  ;  five  diHrelTcd  proprietors  will  fucceed  to  one  jMropriecor  ia  caf} 
circufflftances."  ^ 

The  author  proceeds  to  mention  the  progrefSve  march  of  this  pari 
celling  out  of  property,  tending  In  the  fpace  of  a  few  centuries  d 
lealife  the  hopes  of  fome  republican  vifiouaries,  that  each  nnember  d 
this  empire  ot  equals  will  have  only  the  exad  fum  of  eight  faoii 
day  to  fpend.  Happily,  he  fays,  the  a<3ivity  of  the  French  pcoplq 
and  their  natural  love  of  diftindion,  will  check  their  lcgiflatc»«  m 
their  fooliih  enterprife^  though  it  is  in  fome  degree  accelerated  I] 
the  high  price  of  labour^. the  inevitable  confequence  of  this  agrarial 
law.  The  price  of  labour  in  France  has , already  encreafcd  in  lU 
proportion  of  three  to  frve,  which  has  eftablifhed  in  the  country  i 
fort  of  level  between  what  is  termed  the  new  ftate  of  cornfort  of  Hm 
labourer,  and  the  circumfcdbed  (late  of  thofe  who  live  on  tbd 
aents ;  a*  change  which  has  firitck  fuperficial  obfervers,  as  a  proof  tfaJ 
agriC4ihttfe  has  gained. 

Ti 
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The  followmg  quaration  orf  tl.b  fobjeft,  from  a  late  f^rench  pub-r 
licaiion  of  acknowledged  excellence  fStatijUque  GineraU)  merits  thq 
'tf^rious  attention  of  thofe  per (6ns  in  this  ciAintry  who  confider  fmali 
£arms  as  the  fovereign  panacea  for  all  agricukural  cooi plaints. 

"  The  fyftem  that  ifircftcd  the  fale  of  all  the  national  domains,  by- 
dividing;  them*  to  facilitate  the  purchafe,  has  augmeated  the  number  of 
j>ropriet6r8  who  caltivate  their  own  land;  and  by  that  meafare^  has 
<lone  infinite  harm  to  agricalture.  Alt  thefe  new  proprietors,  good  cul- 
tivators if  you  will,  but  formerly  iimple  day  labourers,  had  neither 
means  nor  the  knowledge  to  cultivate  with  advantage.  The  good  farmiT 
chey  bought  are  fo  no  longer;  their  fertility  has  difappearcd,  becaufe 
chcy  have  not  been  able  to  reflore  by  manure  what  they  have  exhaufted  by 
frequent  crops;  an  evil  fo  much  more  coniiderable,  inafmach  as  thefe 
national  poiTeitlons  were  in  the  beft  ftate  of  cultivation^and  produced  the 
anoft  abundant  crops.  This  is  not  without  its  remedy ;  by  degtees  all 
tliefe  fnall  divi£ons  of  property  will  re-unite  in  one  hand,  when  neceffit3r 
compels  the  little  proprietor,  who  cannot  live  on  the  portion  of  landl 
^^hich  he  cultivatesiv  to  part  with  it,  he  will  again  become  a  day  labourer. 
Mis  condition  will  be  better,  and  agriculture  will  gain  by  it." 

The  £ngli(b  traveller  will  not  perhaps  think  the  French  writer  at* 
together  wrong  if  he  will  compare  the  ftate  of  agriculture  in  the 
I^rge  farms  of  i  Berk  (hi re,  and  the  north  of  Hampibire,  with  the 
fmall  ones  of  the  New  Foreft,  where  the  cultivator  for  his  fisb* 
fifteace  unites  the  occupations  of  farmer,  day-labourer,  fmuggler^ 
9nd  poacher. 

Sir  Francis  afterwards  examines  the  nature  of  the  taxes  in.  France^ 
iiBCe  the  new  fyftem  has  taken  place ;  and  after  cenfuring  many  of 
thofe  under  the  old  government,  he  adds — 

*^  But  if  a  mind  the  moft  foolilh  and  moil  perverfe  had  been  chofei^ 
for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  rendering  them  a  ^oufand  times  worfe,  one 
might  have  defied  it  tO  have  done  it  more  effednally  than  the  prelieat  re- 
formers have  to  preferve  every  thing  that  was  worft  in  the  old  fyfiem,  the 
lotteries  for  example  \  or  to  fupprefs  every  thin^  that  was  heft,  fiich  as 
the  exdufive  fale  of  tobacco,  the  produce  of  which  raifed  to  i,300,oool, 
•  and  was  a6  abfolute  prodigy  in  the  art  of  political  finance." 

The  following  paflage,  which  marks  the  diiFerent  characters  of  ' 
the  people  of  France  and  of  England,  with  regard  to  public  ex* 
pences  and   public   fupplies,  is  fo  flriking,   that   we  are  ioduced^ 
chough  rather  long,  to  infert  it  without  abridgment. 

•  «•  The  French  almoft  always  applaud  every  new  proj eft  of  public  ex^ 
penditure,  however  extravagant,  with  tranlport;  .but  revolt  againft 
every  xiitvi  tax,  without  examining  if  it  is  indifpenfible  or  not*  The  peo- 
ple of  England,  on  the  contrary,  refift,  as  by  inftinft,  ail  projefts  of 
new  expenditure,  all  creations  of  new  places,  whofe  utility  is  not  evi- 
dent ;  but  they  acquiefce  at  once  in  all  neceflary  fubfidies,  and  while  thev 
make  up  their  minds  to  pay  annually  the  34  millions  which  the  Frencn  . 
resolution  has  already  coft  them,  they  are  only  more  ardent  in  cenfnring 
the  finecnres  that  ftUl  cxifl«  though  their  whole  amount  does  Aot  exceed 
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one  handred  thoufand  poonds.  Accoftomed  for  aget  to  chufe  rcpccfett- 
tatives  to  vote  their  contributions,  to  appropriate  tbdr  application*  and. 
to  control  the  acconnts,  they  futMnit  with  dodtity  to  al)  the  taxes  re- 
quired of  them,  liowever  heavv  they  may  be.  To  what  is  thb  pheno- 
menon to  be  attributed  ?  It  is  oecaufe  their  reprefentativet  being  mes  of 
roperty»  and  their  offices  gratuitous,  the  people  have  contraded  the 
labit  of  confidering  them  as  their  natural  prote&on*  It  is  the  refinance 
^hich  thefe  representatives  oppofe  to  fnperfluoos  expences,  that  infiucs 
the  aflent  of  their  conftituents  to  thofe  to  which  thiey  give"  their  ovb. 
£uonaparte»  blind  to  this,  by  patting  an  end  to  every  fpccies  of  oppo- 
fition,  has  broken  with  his  own  hand  the  only  initroroent  by  which  he 
f;ould  have  rebuilt  the  financial  edifice  of  France.  He  has  not  beea  aUe 
to  comprehend  the  force  of  this  phrafe,  not  lefs  ingenious  than  profbcmd, 
of  a  tribune  to  whom  he  complained  of  the  refifunce  of  his  colleagues. 
Thai  which  refifts  Jkfptrts.^^ 

Sir  Francis  (hews  afterwards  that  the  deficiency  of  the  revenues  <tf 
France,  in  proportion  to  the  expenditure  on  the  peace  eilabiifhaicnt* 
becomes  a  furplus  in  the  time  of  war.  Not  only  from  the  plunder 
of  the  invaded  countries,  and  the  compelling  them  to  fubiift  the  io- 
vading  armies,  but  from  the  additional  circumftances  that  the  armies 
of  France  are  themfeives  on  a  more  economical  footing  in  war  than 
in  peace.  In  peace,  like  all  other  armies  in  military  governments, 
the  officers  and  foldiers  will  be  expenfive  and  luxurious,  and  the 
means  of  fupply  xnuft  be  liberally  given  by  the  people,  or  they  will 
take  them  by  force.  The  difference  of  the  war  expence  between  the 
prcfent  and  ancient  government  of  France,  and  its  tStSt  on  the  ac- 
tual ftate  of  the  French,  is  thus  defaibed  by  the  author. 

ff  Let  us  be  juft.  It  is  herf  ^hat  Buonaparte  has  difplayed  a  real  eoo- 
fiomy.  It  is  here  that  he  furpafled  the  great  Frederick,  who  gave  the 
firft  example,  how  to  organize  his  armies  in  fuch  a  mannert  that  in  faU 
a^on  they  fliould  not  h^more  expenfive,  than  when  in  their  own  gw- 
rifons.  The  military  men  of  PrnfEa,  who  witnefTed  the  march  of  the 
French  trpops  into  Hanover,  were  farprifed  to  fee  the  officers  mixed  wirii 
the  common  foldiers,  enduring  the  fame  fiitignes,  and  carrying  the  fame 
burthens;  and  that  horfes,  fervants,  and  other  indulgences,  that  every 
other  army  conGder  as  abfolute  neceflanes,  could  be  refufed  to  theoa  as  the 
fuperfluities  of  luxury." 

*•  The  advantage  which  refults  from  this,  both  to  the  a^ivity  of  the 
Trenolj  armies,  and  the  fuccefs  of  their  operations,  is  incalculable  ;  lace 
they  ci^rry  nothing  with  them,  if  we  may  ufe  the  expreflion,  but  their  ta- 
ftruments  of  death ;  but  it  is  fuificient  for  os  to  fhew  and  to  prove  faov 
much  tHe  prefent  peace  eftablii&ment  exceeds,  and  the  war  eftabliflmMic 
falls  ihort  of  the  f  xpence  of  the  ancient  fyftem." 

As  a  corollary  to  thefe  obfervations,  Sir  Francis  points  out  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  all  ^he' powers  of  Europe  uniting  till  thefe  external  re* 
fources  of  warfare  are  all  taken,  and  fhe  fliall  be  compelled,  Ij>e 
l^er  neighbouis^  ^o  fubfi^  her  armies  vf icl4ia  her  own  territories^. 


*;. 
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Cbaraiftruk  Johann  Gmfried  von  Hinder ;  Vm  Danz  und  Gfubtr. 
8vo.  Leipzig.  1 1805.  I  Rthlr.  ao  Gr. — Cbara&triftUs  rf  J,  C. 
Von  Htrdtr^  kic. 

DR.  Gruber,  in  the  Preface  to  this  work,  di(tio£lly  explains  its 
nature  and  defign.  It  contains,  firft,  a  general  view  of  Her^ 
der's  writings,  by  Mr.  Danz,  whoftudied  under  him.  Next  follows 
Gruber's  eilay  on  his  genius  and  chaiadier.  This  explains  the  pe- 
culiar bent  and  call  of  his  genius  ;  traces  it  in  its  developement  and 
produAions ;  illuftrates  the  charader  of  the  author  from  that  of  the 
man ;  introduces,  for  this  purpofe,  a  (ketch  of  his  life^  his  perfonal 
appearance,  and  the  fortunes  he  experienced  in  the  world  \  then  dif- 
criminates  his  feveral  degrees  of  merit,  as  a  philofopher,  an  hiftorian, 
a  theologian,  a  philologift,  an  antiquarian,  a  ppet,  a  tranflator,  &c, 
The  curious  information  with  which  this  eflay  is  enriched,  and  the 
ingenious  train  of  difquUition  which  runs  through  it,  cannot  but 
make  it  highly  acceptable  to  every  reader  of  taftc  and  philofophy  who 
\%  a  lover  of  literary  biography. 


Rupland  unter  Alexander  dem  Erflen.  Eine  hiftorifcbe  Nacbricbt ; 
heraufgeben  von  H.  Storch. — Number  XL  or  Vol.  IV.  Part  II.— 
Rullia  under  Alexander  the  Firft,  &c. 

OF  the  exiftence  and  continuation  of  this  periodical  work,  fome 
account  has  been  given  in  a  former  Appendix.  The  growing 
importance  of  the  Ruffian  nation  and  governmeiit,  as  one  of  the 
greateft  powers  in  Europe,  and  the  progreffive  civilization  of  that  exten- 
live  empire,  are  iocefliiintiy  adding  new  intereft  to  every  thing  in  li* 
^erature  that  tendft  to  make  the  ftate  of  nature  and  life  in  Ruflia, 
more  familiarly  known  to  the  reft  of  the  world.  Mr,  Storch,  there* 
fore,  profecutes  his  undertaking  with  fuccefs.  The  prefent  number 
contains  an  account  of  various  beneficent  ads  of  the  Emprefs- 
mother ;  a  (ketch  of  the  hiftory  of  the  cqnititution  of  Livonia,  and 
its  abolition  by  the  order  of  the  20th  of  February  1805 ;  jparticulars 
refpeding  the  Ruffian  expedition  round  the  world;  mifcellaneous 
fzStA  relative  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  means  of  public  inftrudltgn  ; 
accounts  of  certain  noble  and  patriotic  aAions;  prefent  ftate  of  the 
forefts  in  Ruffia,  &c. 


Ge§rgii  Henrici  Lunemann^  i^c,  Dtferiptio  Caucafij  Gentiumqu^  Cau^ 
c^^rumy  ex  Strabone^  comparatis  Scripuribus  recentiorikus.  X^ip* 
zig.     Feind.     1803.    410.     Pp.  66. 

THIS  is  a  prize-elTay,  which  was  read  in  the  univerftty  of  Gof- 
tingen,  on  the  4th  of  June  1803-     The  latinity  is  pure  and 
elegant.    Great  learning  -4p9cars  in  the  ikill  with  whkh  Strabo's 
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geography  of  Caucafus,  is  corre£led  and  elucidated  by  cotnparrfon 
with  the  accounts* of  modera  travdlcra*  In  particular*  tbe  author 
has  advantageoofly  availed  bimfelf  of  the  narratives  of  GuUknfimdt 
and  Riifugg,  '  He  ctiriouily  illuftrates  a  portion  of  tbe  hiftory  of  the 
ancient  cpnjmerce  between  India  and  the  countries  weft  of  Caucaios, 
We  perceive,  with  regret,  that  he  is  unacquainted  with  that  cni* 
.  nently  curious  £ngli0i  work.  The  Life  anp  Adventures  of 
Joseph  £min.  But,  in  the  whole,  this  eflay  does  great  honour  to 
its  author;  and  is  npt  unworthy  of  a  place  in  libraries,  befide  the 
geographical  works  of  Vincent  and  of  RennflL 

Spanifchi  Mtfcellen :  Heraufg^  von  Ch.  A.  Fifcher.  Berlin.  Unger. 
1803.  pp.266.  8vo.  EcftQr  Band.— i'^tfw^  MifceilanUs  pub- 
UJhfd  by  Ch.  4.  Fijcber,  btc. 

THE  defign  of  the  editor  is  to  give,  periodically,  in  this  publi- 
cation, the  neater  iais  from  the  Spanifli  journals  and  monthly 
mifcellanies.  I'his  iirft  number  exhibits  feveral  interefting  articles, 
in  the  provinces  efptcially  of  natural  hidory  and  of  polite  literature. 
The  appearance  of  a  fecond  number  has  been  cxpe&ed  fome  time  in 
GoTBiany,  with  confiderable  loipatience. 

Augufieumy  DrtJeUrCs  Anttke  Denkm^lery  enthaliena.  Heraufgeb,  von 
Wilhelm  Gottlieb  Becker, &c. — Auguftium^  containing  the  ancient 
Monuments  in  Drefden.  18  Sheets  of  Letter- prefs,  and  10  Cop. 
p^r-plates.    Price  8  Rixdollars.    Leipzig.     1804. 

THIS  is  the  fiift  number  of  a  work  that  has  been,  fome  time«  ear- 
xneftly  defired,  for  the  illuftration  of  the  curiofities  of  Dref- 
den. The  author  calls  it  Augufteum^  after  the  names  of  the  mooarcbs 
by  whop  the  monuments  which  it  reprcfents  and  defcribes,  were  col- 
lefled.  Ai/igujbis  the  F'trfi^  in  the  middle  pf  the  fixteenth  century, 
colle£ted  a  number  of  coins  and  other  rare  antiquities  of  fmall  bulk. 
Augufius  the  Second  purchafcd  the  colleftion  of  Princes  Ctigi^  with  a 
multitude  of  other  pieces  of  great  value.  Auguftus  tbe  Third  added, 
among  other  things,  fome  beauiifuLremains  of  art  found  on  the  tide 
of  Old  Antiuniy  and  three  famous  ftatues  which  had  been  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy.  Frederick  Augujius,  the  reigning 
elector,  has  more  than  equalled  the  examples  of  the  tafte  and  munifi* 
cence  of  his  predeceflbrs. 

The  firft  figures  in  this  number  reprefent  four  mummies.  They 
are  confidered  by  the  writer  of  the  defcription,  as  affbrding,  moft 
probably,  fpecimens  of  the  feveral  modes  of  embalming  meatione4 
by  Herodotus,  and  by  Diodorus  Siculus.  Tlie  next  fubjedl  of  le- 
prefentation,  is  a  three- (ided  pedeftal,  which  is  fuppofed  one  of  ctie 
pldeft  works  of  Qrecian  art  now  remaining,  and  is  thought  tor  have 
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bdoii|cd  to  a  Cible  or  altar  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  On 
each-  Mc\  it  in  ornamefited  with  curious  groupes  of  figures  in  bas- 
relief.  It  is  of  Peoteiican  miirbiey  and  was,  formerly,  in  the  coU 
kAion  of  the  Princes  Chigi.  The  eighth  engraving  is  of  the  figure 
of  an  olii  Grecian  prieft.  The  ninth  is  a  Pailaf,  one  of  the  mod 
beaatifni  remains  of  Grecijin  fculpture.  The  whole  work  mk|ft  be 
owned  to  be^of  admirable  execution,  whether  We  regard  the  beauty 
and  accuracy  of  dhe  engravings,  or  the  merits  of  the  iiteiary  illu(lra*r 
tioiis  with  which  they  are  accompanied. 


De  la  fhibfcphie  dg  la  Nature ;  m  Traite  /it  M$rai€  pour  k  Gtnf^ 
Hummin. ,  Tire  de  U  Phhlojo^ie^  et  fondejur  la  Naiure.  finite 
Edition,  ec  la  feule  con  forme  au  Manufcrit  original.  10  tocn. 
8vo.  a  Paris,  chcz  Gide,  Libraire,  1804.-— -0/  the  Phflofophyof 
Natwey  t^c. 

WHEN  we  firft  perufcd  this  title  page,  we  felt  ftrong  fore- 
bodings that  our  official  tafk.woulJ  be  a  truly  laborious  one, 
Accuilomed  as  we  are  to  the  drudgery  of  *•  fuch  reading^  as  was  never 
read,"  we  were  appalled  at  thcp:ofpe£l  of  labouring  through  ten  octavo 
volumes  on  moials,  by  a  French  writer  of  the  prefcnt  day,  Wc  fuf* 
peded  that  we  Qiould  have  a  chaos  to  wade  through,  which  would  de- 
mand all  our  patience,  and  long  tr^ed  perfeverance.  But  the  reality 
has  gone  far  beyond  all  our  fuTpxions  and  forebodings.  No  mind, 
except  that  of  a  modern  French  writer,  can  have  the  moft  faint  con- 

*  ception  of  the  multifarious  and  difcordant  mi:tter  wnich  enters  into 
the  compofition  of  this  literary  falmagundi,  this  hotch  potch  of  phy* 
fics,  metaphyfics,  morality,  immoraliry,  politics,  love  ilories,  cgo- 
tifm,  &c.  &c.  ferved  up  with  the  high  fcafoning,  ia  Jauce  picquanU 

'  of  fcepticifm  and  irreliei<>n. 

This  woik  made  up  of  (hreds  and  patches  ^*  has  been  in  a  pro- 
grcffive  ftate,  as  the  writer  thinks,  to  p<i:fe6lion,  for  more  than  thirty 
years."  During  which  period,  we  are  told,  that  the  plaftic  and  parental 

'hand  of  the  author  ha.s  been,  on  every  new  ejition,  folicitoufly  occu* 
pled  In  correflliig  the  deforitiities,  and  adding  new  beauties  to  thia 
favourite  progeny  of  his  yr^uth.  The  fiift  edition  appeared  in  177O  t 
but  this  Mr.  Courvoifier,  one  of  his  editors,  informs  us  was  only  the 
portico  of  the  grand  edifice  which  is  now  ere6lcd  ;  that  the  author 
had  not  then  (hakcn  ofF  *•  x\\t  twaddling  clolhes^*  of  prejudice  j  that  he 
ftill  looked  on  the  Janfenift  Amuud  as  a  great  man,  that  he  bad  the 

'  "  weaknefs'^  to  think  well  of  the  "  Thoughts'*  of  Pafchal  j  and  that 

■  he  was  then  but  a  fort  of  ^^  capuchine  phihfopher.*' 

Mr.  Courvoifier  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  the  2d.  edition  •'  was  ft?ll 
little  better  than  ^ portico ^  the  fame  prejudices  remaining;  the  young 
author  had  yet  not  (haken  oiF  his  fvvaddling  clothes  ;  and  that  though 
it  contained  a  great  number  of  bold  truths  dans  leur  germeC*  yet  that 
Vt  it  was  fo  little  hofiile  to  Chriftianity^  or  as  Mr«  C.  cbufes  to  call  it 
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^  U  culu  EuropkHy  that  the  nuns  of  Poit-Royal  uA  thm  Kcenttates 
of  the  Sorbonnc  mighc  have  perufed  it  Without  ihs  fmaUeft  danger." 
This  2d.  edition  was  pubiilbed  at  Amilerdam  in  1774.  A  3d.  edition 
in  fix  volumes  octavo  was  given  to  the  world  in  17/8.  This  may  be 
confidered  as  almoft  a  new  work,  the  ore  we  are  told»  was  caft*aiie«, 
the  peeious  germs  were  developed,  the  bold  thoughts  wbicfar  hirked 
in  embryo,  burft  forth  in  full  expanfibn  :  or  to  adopt  the  words  of 
Mf.  C.  in  another  place,  what  was,  at  firft,  ^<  only  a  pfetty  buft, 
appeared  now  a  grand  figure,  rivalling  in  fublimityof  coaeeptioa  die 
Mofes  of  Michael  Angeio." 

We  will  not  farther  purfue  the  very  minute  accounts  of  new  editi- 
ons, and  rqpublications  given  bv  Mr.  C.  It  is  enough  to  fay  that  the 
author  after  all  that  had  been  aone,  dill  difcerned  imperf»3ions  in 
this  child  of  his  afFeSlion ;  which  age,  experience,  and  good  advice 
have  (as  it  is  faid)  enabled  him  to  re^^ify.  Much  was  expunged,  a 
great  deal  added,  the  florid  ftylc  was  reduced  to  the  fevere  ftandird 
of  ancient  beauty,  and  the  author  contented  himfclf  with  **  fliaking 
the  tree  of  prejudiees'^  lefs  violently  \  which  his  editor  C.  tells  us  he 
had,  in  the  former  editions,  done  with  (uch  Herculean  force,  that 
<*he  had,  almoft  torn  off  the  tutelary  branch  of  Revielation  !**  Here  the 
editor  hlmfelf  has  a  tug  at  the  branch,  when  he  fays  that  it  is  alinab  of 
the  tree  of  prejudices.  But,  tp  go  on  with  the  announced  perfedions 
of  this  work  of  years,  and  we  cannot  fum  them  up  better  than  in  the 
words  of  the  editor :  <<  If  the  formet  editions  of  the  Phiiofophy  of 
'  Nature  have  fometimes  propagated  the  Jpirit  of  tbi  day,  it  may  be 
,  averred  that  the  prefent  one  tranfmits  to  future  ages  only  the  eternal 
ideas  of  morality  and  virtue."  Such  is  the  chara<9er  of  the  prefent 
work  in  the  eftimation  of  the  author  and  his  editor:  let  us  examine 
whether  the  parent  and  the  midwife,  blinded  by  partiality,  have  not 
beftowed  on  a  deformed  and  mifchievous  bantling,  the  perfedions  of  a 
beautiful  and  well  difpofed  child. 

In  a  work  which  aflumes  fo  high  a  tone,  which  pretends  to  enter  into 
the  inmoft  rectflTcs  of  both  the  material  and  moral  world,  which  is 
given  as  a  code  of  univerfal  knowledge,  men  were  naturally  led  to 
expe«5l  a  clear  arrarigement,  and  plain,  and  luminous  princi(>ies  tat 
guide  them  through  the  labyrinth,  in  which  our  author  fays  they  bad 
blindly  wandered,  till  he  and  his  clew  appeared  to  dired  their  bewH- 
dered  fteps :  and  they  moreover  expe^ed,  and  bad  a  right  to  exped, 
that  their  attention  was  not  to  be  called  off  from  the  great  objed  of 
refearch,  and  diftra£led  by  excurfions  of  imagination,  ccjuaily  wild  and 
unappropriate,  and  by  the  perfonal  hiftory  of  the  writer,  clumfijy 
blended  with  the  true  objeds  of  the  work.  But,  what  are  human 
expe£btions  ?  Thisy2?r  ivtr  andruer  writer  (for  in  fome  refpcds,  at 
leaft,  he  is  fo,  as  there  is  no  end  of  his  writing,  and  as  he  appears  to 
expedl  that  his  works  are  to  lall  to  all  eternity)  this  forever  and  ever 
wiiter  then  is  moft  deplorably  wanting  in  all  the  above  eJintiaU.  He 
feems  to  have  configned  to  detached  $eets  all  thai  be  had  ever  le^ 
thought^  done,  or  uiffcred  ^  to  have  drawn  at  hazard,  thofe  fybiirs 
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kavet  from  bis  portfolio  \  apd  to  have  fai)cied  that  ^e  tnoft  in. 
congrifous  luxtapofition  was  the  calMa  jun&ura  of  Horace,  the 
.  inoft  beterMcneous  matter  a  fimpie  and  complete  whole,  and  that  hit 
i^nce  of  diKordant  aioms  kept  time  t^ith  the  harmony  of  the  fpberes. 
]Lp€t  us  look  lato  the  |>ook,  and  fee  how  far  the  reality  accords  with 
^  ibe  pTitif^m, 

About  one  half  of  the  firft  volume  mufl   be  ?^:ne  through  before 
wc  come  to  any  thing  like  the  **  Fnilofnphy  of  Nature."    This  fpacc 
iff  occupied  with  a  detail  of  th':  various  editions  of  the  work,  with  % 
long  preface,  a  dtrdication  a  ia  patrie^  arvj  a  mo(V  prolix  and  tirefom^ 
account  of  the  different  pofleflbrs  of  the  preUnded  MS.,  the  apocryphal 
foundation  of  the  publication  now  before  us,    from   Plato  to  our 
author.     For  thrs  laft  excref'cence  we  can  difcover  no  i eafon,  or  even 
pretence,  except  that  Mr.  de  Sales  thought  it  indifpenfibleto  write  a 
Rfmancif  which  was  to  introduce   him  to  the  world  (in  a  manner 
however  fufficiently  awkward)  by  his  afTumed  name  Plato.     After 
paffing  thefe  no  very  neceflaty  preliminaries,  we  come  to  the  work 
itfelf.     He   begins   with   what   he   calls  principles.     In  writing  the 
Philofophy  of  Nature,  it  was  requifite  to  tell  us  what  is  nature.     On    . 
this  part  of  his  fubj.d  he  laments  that  inflcad  of  *^  axioms/'   he  can     . 
give  us  only  **  Cimjedlures."     After  having  examined  and  rejefted  the 
many  fyftems  both  ancient  and  modern,  he  proceeds  to  his  own  defi* 
oition  of  nature :  but  before  we  lay  it  before  the   public,   we  give, 
as  a  curioiity,  a  fpecimen  of  the  weapons  with  which  this  French 

{rfailofopher  combats  the  powerful  fubtleties  of  Berkcly.  ♦*  The 
enfcs  are  not  ideas— when  I  ravi(h  a  kifs  from  my  miflre  s,  when  my 
foul  wanc}crs  over  her  rofy  lips,  I  feel  that  the  pleafure  which  I  enjoy 
jDy  the  touch,  is  preferable  to  frivolous  reafoning  on  pleafure!"  This 
anfwer  is  certainly  not  defedive  in  tvarmib,  whatever  its  other  defici- 
,  encies  may  be.  But  the  author  is  throughout  a  great  amateur  of  ths 
erctie  philofophy. 

Having  demoliOied  all  other  fyftems,  he  comes  to  his  own. 
**  Nature,  in  my  eyes,  fays  he,  is  matter  in  motion — but  that  nature  ia 
not  God — the  universe  is  a  fhow-room  ;  Nature  isT  behind  the  iceseflv 
guiding  the  fprings,  the  machinery,  and  the  weights;  we  are  the 
fpe£lators,  contemplating  the  effedls,  and  endeavouring  to  find  out^ 
the  caufe  :  but  God  alone  is  the  architeft  of  the  edifice."  Exhauftcd, 
it  (bould  feem  by  fo  much  metaphyfical  exertion,  and  taking  it  f •  r 
granted  that  his  readers  are  begining  to  nod,  he  contrives  to  unbend 
the  minds  of  both,  by  a  fmart  dialogue  between  Locke  and  the  Jefuic 
le  Tellier,  which  concludesi  as  may  be  imagined,  by  the  total  dif« 
confiture  of  the  Jefuit. 

This  (hort  repofe  is  fucceeded  by  a  refumption  of  his  metaphyfical. 
difqutfitions.  Not  contented  with  telling  us  what  nuture  U,  viz. 
matter  in  motion,  he  next  goes  into  the  inveftigation  of  the  ej/ence  oC 
matter.  He  confeiTes  that  this  is  an  arduous  ta(k.  V  Matter,  he  f.ys 
doesexift,  but  all  beyond  this  is  an  abyfs,  to  the  bottom  of  which  it 
if  pot  ufy  to  reach.''    Ye{  he  is  not  deterred  from  the  ptirfuit*}  and 
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is  determined  boldly  Codafli  through  thick  wai  thin«  After  a  combA 
with  philofophers  both  ancient  and  modern,  and  with  Psficeifus* 
Van  Helo^ont,  Scahl,  Becker,  and.wc  know  not  hew^many  dtymifts  ^ 
after  faying  that  extenfion  is  not  the  eJTence  of  cnatter  ,  and  that  it  is 
not  inert ;  but  that  it  muft  have  elementary  parts,  as  it  can  be  divided 
md  infinitum^  he  comes  to  inquire  what  the  primitive  element,  ^<  r  Eire 
frincipe^'*  is«  He  cannot  be  perfuaded  to  think  with  Pairacellas  and 
Van  Helmont,  that  it  is  **  the  vitriolic  acid,  nor  that  univerfal  acid, 
which  generally  pervades  the  atniofphere:"'but  he  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  is  a  certain  *'  elementaiy  fire^"  compofed  of  "round 
bodies,*'  corps  rondsj  that  it  has  no  weight,  <*  neptfe  point ^*  and  that 
<^  it  is  abfurd  to  enquire  after  the  origin  of  elementary  fire,  fince  it 
4oes  exift,  it  is  probable  that  it  has  always  ex*f(ed,  ft>r  how  fhould  it 
have  pafled  from  non-exiftence  into  being?  And  what  is  non« 
exigence  to  philofophers  ?"  We  cannot  pretend  to  determine  of  what 
importance  non-exiftence  is  to  philofophers,  but  are  certainly  of 
opinion  that  if  fuch  philofophers  as  the  author  had  never  exifled, 
mankind  would  have  gained  by  their  non-entity.  He  had  before 
acknowledged  a  God,  diftindl  from  matter  :  he  has  now  given  him, 
in  his  elementary  fire,  an  eternal  coadjutor  made  up  of  round  bodies, 
.without  weight,  to  whom  the  author  attributes  the  organization  of  the 
univerfe  !  Let  us,  however,  do  him  the  juftice  to  fay  that  in  this  place 
he  is  feized  with  a  fit  of  modefty,  and  declares  that  be  catnnot  explain 
how  this  coadjutor  contrived  to  perform  the  great  work  ;  but  that  he 
might  not  fink  too  low  in  his  own  efteem,  he  afliires  us  that  **  a  man 
with  a  dozen  of  fenfes,  and  of  courfe  with  a  dozen  of  times  more 
intellect  than  any  man  exifti;ig,"  would  be  able  to  fay  as  little  of  the 
patter  as  he  can.  Lucretius^  from  tlie  motion  of  the  planets  con* 
ceived  that  they  were  aniqaals,  and  that  hunger  was  the  caufe  of  their 
motion, 

"  Quo  cujufque  cibus  voeat^  sique  invitat  eunleis, 
Flammea  per  ccelum  pafcenteis  corpora  paflim  ;" 

and  the  Mexicans^  when  they  firft  faw  the  Spanifh  ihtps,  from 
their  apparent  felf-moving  powers,  and  from  the  exploHon  of  the 
cannon,  conftdered  them  as  huge  fea  munfters. 

*' What  divine  mongers,  O  ye  Gods!  were  thefe? 
Came  they  alive  or  dead  upon  the  Ihore? 
Alas!  they  hVd  too  fure:  1  beard  them  roar. 
All  turn'd  their  fides,  and  to  each  other  fpoke; 
I  faw  their  words  break  outin  fire  and  finoke." 

Appearances  afforded  fome  excufe  for  the  opinion  of  ^e  Roman 
and  the  Mexicans:  but  our  philofopher,  upon  grounds  wcfufped 
equally  fteble,  is  difpofed  to  believe  that  all  matter,  even  the  meaneft 
pebble  on  the  fhore,  partakes  of  animality,  <<  There  is  no  organizai- 
tion,  he  fays,  elTentially  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  animality." 

Again  exhauded  by  metaphyfics ,  we  are  prefenied  with  an  inter* 
ludr^  under  the  title  of  <<  Pefeacc  of  the  Manof  Wocthj,"  which. 
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in  CiS,  if  a  piece  of  e^otiTm,  a  defence  of  the  author.    After  gWing 
•bout  forty  pages  to  this  defence,  he  offers  his  *<  Philofophical  Doubia 
OD  the  Origin  of  Beings/'    But  to  avoid  iimplkity,   precifion,  and 
l»revicy,  all  which  he  appears  to  hold  in  utter  averfion,  thefe  dbubts 
are  dramatized,  and  pronounced  by  the  Grecian  Kpimeaidesy  who 
flept  iifty^fevcn  years,  and  wrote  great  part  of  them  in  hisfleep. 
Epimenidcs  de  oales  falls  foul  of  Sanchoniathon,  Mofes,   the  ChaU 
deans,  Perfians,  Indians,  &c.  of  all  Cofmogonies,  and  Cofmogonifis  ; 
their  abfurdities  excite  in  him  *<the  inextingaiihable  laughter  of 
Homer^s  gods,"  and  be  recurs  to  his  own  Theory.    ^*  For  my  part, 
I  think  that  the  Supreme  Being  can>  neither  ereat€^  nor  annihilate  ; 
becaufe  it  is  abfurd  to  fay  that  nothing,  non  exifience^  is  the  fubjed  of 
his  operations,  or  the  refult  of  his  power.     It  appears  to  me  that  mat- 
ter extfted  from  all  eternity ;  but  that  this  eternity  bf  matter  being  an 
eternity  of  Juccejfion^  mud  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  God,  which 
is  notjuccqfive :  thefe  two  eternities  feem  to  be  of  a  different  order.'' 
We  confefs  that  thefe  two  co-exi(leot  eternities,  one  fucceifive,  and 
the  other  not  fucceffive^  are  of  an  order  far  beyond  our  comprehen* 
iion.     He  goes  o/i,  **  God  muft  either  have  been  creating  from  all 
eternity  or  he  never  has  created  any  thing — for  if  he  bad  created,  ho 
would  dill  continue  to  create :  his  adlivity  can  never  be  at  reft,  it 
cannot  exift  a  moment  without  difplaying  all  its  energy. 
*   A  chapter  or  two  on  <^  Worlds"  follow,  confiding  of  aftronomicat 
fcraps  .collefted  from  a  variety  of  authors,  containing  nothing  but 
what  is  well  known,  except  fome  of  the  writer's^  own  reveries,  which 
are  not  of  the  mod  fatisfadory  kind.     He  is  much  puzzled  to  afcer- 
tain  at  what  time  his  **  iternal  elementary  matter"  produced  this 
globe  of  '*  modified  matter,"  and  how  long  it  is  to  Ud.     We  can- 
not difcover  that  he  has  refolved  either  of  thefe  problems*     The  prin- 
ciple^on  which  he  depends  for  the  refolution  of  the  latter  is  rather 
curious.     **  The  duration  of  beings  feems  to  be  in  proportion  to  thei^ 
mafs :  thus  the  whale  lives  many  centuries  (how  does  he  know  this  ?) 
while  there  are  microfcopic  animals,  who  come  into  exidence  and  die 
in  the  fpace  of  an  hour.'*    We  fufpefl  that  this,  his  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, is  not  very  found.     He  himfelf  confefles  that  carps   have  been 
H§wn  to  live  150 years:  and  a  goofe  (if  permitted  to  live)  attains  a 
greater  age  than  Nlr.  de  Sales  in  all  probability  will  reach.     What  is 
more,  the  experienced  dames  who  prefide  over  poultry  affure  us,  that 
the  male  enjoys  this  length  of  life,  not  only   without  the  diminution 
but  with  the  increafe  of  his  generating  powers.     Should  this  very  un- 
common gift  of  Nature  have  fallen  to  the  fliare  of  this  extraordinary. 
philofopher,  we  fcruple  not  to  pronounce  it  as  wonderful  as  any  thing 
to  be  met  with  in  hii  ten  volumes.     Though  our  author  has  not  been 
able  to  afcertain  exadly  the  day,   hour,  and  minute,  when  our  world 
began  to  exid,  or  when  it  fliall  be  diffolved,  he  has  given  us  comfor- 
table news  on  the  latter  fubjeft.     «*  Whatever  fydem  the  philofopher 
may  embrace,  I  affhre  mankind  that  our  earth,  fuch  as  it  rs,  appears  to 
he  only  in  its  fidirty^  and  that  probably  io>coo  ages  will  pafs  away, 

before 
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before  it  fills  info  decrepitude.'*  Is  not  ail  this  very  inSrufihre,  tnci 
•xcefdingly  amufing  i 

Tired  with  thefe  profound  lucubrations,  theMithor  gives  to  hiin(c)f 
and  his  readers  a  little  relaxation,  by  the  insertion  of  four  Perfian  letters, 
in  imitation  of  Montrfquicu,  in  which  fome  of  his  ideas,  as  whtpt  up 
into  a  fyllabub  for  the  ladies,  and  lady-like  philofophers  of  Paris,  are 
exhibited.    We  tranflate  the  fliorteft  of  them,  as  a  fpccitnen. 

*«  EaSbi  Natranael  Levi  to  Usbic. 

**  Ulbec,  I  have  perufcd  al  the  books  of  The  philoibphetf.  The  ofilf 
mfonable  one  is  the  Penlatcuch,  and  after  it  the  Talmud.  Read  tbefe 
two  fubltoie  works,  and  you  will  no  longer  have  afny  doubts. 

"  Adam  was  created  after  the  image  of  God  :  bis  flature  was  thea  io 
colv  0al>  that  when  he  extenried  his  arms,  he  reached  (be  extremities  of  the 
World.  The  angels  were  afraid  of  thb  giant,  and  the  Etrrnal,  at  t^ir  la* 
treaty,  reduced  his  ^zt  to  9OO  cubits.  Adara  finned,  and  was  hantibed 
from  the  tcrrefiria!  paradife ;  but^  as  thh  enchanted  garden  was  feparated 
from  ou^  world  by  the  ocean,  he  waded  through  that  ocean,  and  arrived 
iafely  atthisd^fiiiied  place  of  exile. 

"  Originally  Adam  had  a  double  body,  male  on  one  fide,  and  female  oit 
the  other:  when  God  created  £ve,  he  contented  himfdfwith  drvtding  the 
bt'dy  into  two  parts,  hence  this  primitive  couple  bad  tlie  power  of  multi* 
piying  therofelves. 

"  riato  has  merely  copied  the  Talmud,  when  be  gave  his  theory  of  the 
Androgynes.  According  to  him«  at  firfk  there  were  hermaphrodttes  with 
four  arms,  four  legs,  and  two  faces.  This  molt'pltcity  of  membera  having 
infpired  them  with  temerity,  they  declared  war  againfi  (he  Gods.  Jupiter, 
to  pun  lib  them,  fplit  their  bodiirs  in  two  ?  but  each  of  the  divided  parts  re« 
taincd  ar.  invincible  d^Hre  to  unite  itfelf  with  the  ether — behold  the  origin 
of  love.  This  i^  an  ingenious  idea,  and  Plato  would  have  been  a  great  man, 
bad  !  c  not  been  a  plagiary; 

"  Let  us  return  to  the  Talmud,  which  J  ought  not  to  have  quitted.  Eve 
%N>s  'o  beautiful,  that  Samacl,  the  chief  of  the  ange  s,  Ml  in  lov%  with,  and 
enjoyed  iier.  The  ferpcnt  too  was  a  fuccefsful  Tover,  and  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  except  the  Jews,  are  the  fruit  of  this  latter  crime. 

"  Ufbec,  do  not  be  offended  that  I  place  the  ferpcnt  at  the  head  of  your 
Ibiefath  rs!  I  have  a  right  to  enlighten  yourunderftanding,  for  your  religion 
Is  the  daughter  of  ours :  you  no  doubt  know  that  withoiit  the  Peotaleoch, 
there  never  wouM  have  been  a  Koran.. 

**  As  a  friend  1  fpeak  the  truth  to  you,  and  will  always  fpeak  it  with  as 
much  l.eedom  asif  JcruCalem  were  now  the  capital  of  the  world,  which  it 
will  be,  as  our  prophets  foretell,  who  are  the  only  prophets  that  never  lied* 
at  lead  as  the  Chriflians  fay,  who  adore  the  Jewifli  book«,  and  burn  the 
Jews. 

Leghorn,  llth  Sept.  17x7 r 

^  TTiis  letter  needs  no  comment,  its  tendency  is  evident.  This  face- 
tious epiftte  has  toiilly  annihilated  both  the  Jewifii  and  Cbriftian  re- 
ligions, and  made  ample  room  for  this  philosophy  of  Nature. 

We  return  with  our  author  to  his  profound  inveftigations.  Hm 
»cxi  chapter  is  "  On  the  Mixture  of  Species:"  and  here  he  lays  be  is 

not 
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not  to  rpeak  *'  to  the  imagination  of  women,  but  to  the  min<b  of 
philofopheis/'  It  is  curious  enough,  after  the  title  of  this  chapter, 
that  lie  \zy%  down  as  a  fundamental  principle  that  *<  no  fenfe '  or 
meaning  can  be  attached  to  the  word^mV/,  that  the  word,  it  is  true, 
appears  in  the  *'  brochures'^  of  naturaltfts,  but  that  it  was  never  writ- 
ten  in  the  book  of  Nature."  Of  this  unreal  thing  he  however  goes  on 
to  fay  a  ereat  deal  in  his  book  of  ^ature.  He  firft  fets  out  with  af* 
iiening  the  caufi  of  the  infinite  variety  in  the  fcale  of  Beings.  A  work 
of  no  imall  difficulty  :  but  Mr.  de  Sales  is  a  bold  man,  his  courage 
always  keeps  pace  with  the  difficulties.  This  variety  th-n,  according 
to  him,  arifcs  from  a  confiant  tendency  in  every  link  of  the  great 
chain  to  approach  to  the  link  above  it :  and  thus  that  mixture  of  beings, 
which  appear  heterogeneous,  gives  birth  to  new  organized  machines, 
and  the  links  of  the  chain  are  multiplied."  He  has  not  told  us  whether 
this  tendency  is  to  be  confidered  as  inftindt,  or  will,  or  a  certain  tertium 
quidy  an  occult  quality  without  a  name :  but  from  his  fyftem  of  the 
animality  of  matter,  he  muft  look  upon  it  as  inJlinSf  at  leaft. 

He  next  proceeds  to  confiderthe  varieties  in  the  material  world. 
*<  Of  Foffils  and  their  mixtures  he  confefies  that  he  cannot  fay  much,'* 
becaufe  the  generation  of  thefe  beings  ^hich  nveafure  their  exiftence 
by  centuries,  isamyftery  impenetrable  to  man,  who  was  born  yef- 
terday,  ftudies  to  day,  and  will  die  to  morrow,'*  He  fpeaks  alfo  of 
the  mixtures  and  varieties   of  the  vegetable  race  with  brevity:  but 

•  llrongly  recommends  the  producing,  by  every  contrivance  of  art,  at 
much  variety  as  poflible :  and  is  ^^  aftonifhed  that  luxury  and  riches 
do  not  atchieve,  what  the  love  of  the  arts  would  induce  the  philofo- 
pher  to  perform.*'  His  brevity  on  the  two  preceding  fubje£ls  is  amply 
compcniated  by  the  extenfion  he  has  given  to  his  account  of  animal 
mixture  and  varieties.  Here  indeed  we  meet^with  wonders.  He  fcts 
out  with  regretting  that  the  complex  mechanifm  of  animals  renders 
impregnation  by  foreign  mixture  lefs  certain  :  he,  however,  confolcs 
himfeU  by  faying  that  various  birds  are  prolific,  when  paired  with  thofe 
of  an  approximating  fpecies.     He  rejoices  that  the  annals  of  phyfics 

r  leftify  in  behalf  of  his  fyftem  of  mixtures:  fpeaks  with  complacency 
of  the  amours  of  Reaumur's  fowl  and  rabbit,  which  wore,  alas !  barren : 
of  a  turkey-cock  and  bitch,  whofe  union  produced  a  irule  with  the 
head  of  the  father :  and  of  a  fpaniel  in  Bretagne,  ^<  qui,  violee  par 
un  Perroquet,"  brought  forth  a  puppy,  with  a  crooked  bill,  and  only 
two  paws  !  He  then  relates  a  love  affair  ftill  more  extraordinary,  be- 
tween a  Condor,  (a  bird  of  Peru,  larger  than  an  eagle)  and  a  lamprey ! 
but  unhappily,  he  has  negledled  to  inform  us  whether  his  Nature 
(matter  in  motion)  beftowed  "  a  biefling  on  their  endeavours'*  as  Mi- 
rabel .fays.  To  make  up  for  this  omiffion,  he  reveals  to  us  that  ^*  this 
fort  of  extraordinary  union  requires  a  fingutar  vigour  of  temperament, 
which  is  only  to  be  found  in  hot  climates !"  Thanks  to  Mr.  de 
Sales  for  this  information ;  we  are  fond  of  lampreys,  and  are  happy 

.  that  the  coldnefs  of  our  climate  enfures  us  from  tailing  any  that  can 
be  fufpefied  of  having  had  improper  connexions.     At  to  the  origin  of 
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the  bat  and  flying-^fiAi  our  author  is  at  no  lors;  a  quadrtiped  and  t 
bird  produced  the  former,  a  bird  and  a  fifli  the  latter.  Here  agaia 
there  is  an  onfiiflion  :  we  arc  not  told  when  of  where  thcfc  conjunfiions 
ttx)k  place,  nor  whether  they  arc  of  that  extraordindry  fort  which  re- 
quires a  hot  fun  to  cnfure  a  progeny.  We  will  not  purfue  thcfc  won- 
derful conjuniElions  any  farther ;  but  before  We  have  done  with  them, 
we  muft  do  our  author  the  juftice  to  fay  that  he  doubts  of  the  truth  of 
^lianVaccount  of  the  intrigue  of  the  ewe  and  the  h'on.  Why  ?  be- 
caufe  a  lion  does  not  make  love  to  a  flieep,  he  devdufs  it ;  and  becaufe, 
at  any  rate,  a  young  lion  or  lionefs  could  not  be  tbe  fruttof  the  coa- 
junAion.  He  is,  however^  not  without  hopes  that  cats  and  mice  may 
be  brought  to  add  another  link  to  the  chain  of  being  i  for  Lemecyt  he 
tells  us,  (hut  up  fome  mice  and  a  cat  in  a  trap:  the  mice,  at  firft  were 
fore  afraid,  but  in  a  (hort  while  began  to  play  with  their  companion^  * 
and  though  the  cat  did  not  return  their  carcfles,  yet  he  only  gently  re- 
pelled them  with  a  velvet  paw.  On  this  our  author  fagacioufly  ob^ 
ferves  **  from  this  fpeces  of  romping,  there  is  but  one  ftep  to  Jovc.'^ 
He  concludes  this  part  of  his  fubjed,  as  he  concluded  the  vegetable 
part,  by  ftrongly  adviflng  all  princes,  potentates,  and  rich  men,  to 
promote  his.philofophical  mixtures  withal)  their  power  j  and  amoogft 
others  of  a  like  kind,  to  try  whether  "  the  European  bull  would  not 
produce  a  breed  with  the  lionefs  of  Bildulgerld*\' 

Of  the  mixture  of  man  with  inferior  animals  he  relates  fome  extra* 
ordinary  tales  ;  but,  at  the  rifk  of  being  accufed  by  him  of  prudery, 
we  muft  beg  leave  to  pafs  them  over:  merely  oh ferving  that  he  ap- 
proves not  of  mixture  with  inferior  beings,  but  would  highly  approve 
(were  fuch  a  thing  poflible^  of  a  connexion  with  thofe  of  a  fuperi<rf 
rank  in  the  chain,  as  tending  to  an  amelioration  of  the  breed.  «<  If 
theHourics  of  Mahomet,  fays  he,  (hould  condefcend  to  unite  thcm- 
felves  with  us,  fovereigns,  the  public  efteem,  and  the  laws  ou^^hc  co 
encourage  fuch  a  mixture."  It  is  rather  furprizing  that  fo  deep  a 
philofophcr  ,as  this  modern  Plato,  (hould  fancy  that  a  mixture  with 
fuch  charming  beings,  as  the  Houries  are  faid  to  be,  had  need  of  any 
encouragement:  perhaps  a  regulating  and  retraining  law  would  be 
more  neceflary.  We  are  fure  that  our  mere  mortal  ladies  would  be  of 
that  opinion. 

We  have  now  got  only  to  the  end  of  the  firft  volume,  but  our  rea- 
ders need  not  be  afraid  that  our  examination  of  the  remaming  volumes 
will  bear  any  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  prcfent  article.  In  it 
the  manner,  matter,  and  fpirit  of  the  writer  have  been  minutely  at- 
tended  to;  the  remaining  volumes  require  little  more  than  a  fummary  - 
account  of  their  contents. 

fTi  bi  coniinutd.) 
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tMavrgs  Pffiknmit  it  AAnnhfttel^  t^c.^Jti  PffiAwmns  fF^rks  tfAUr- 
nwiid^  K\ft9rugrgfhir  ff  franci^  Pnfitiil  Siint^  rf  the  Freneb 
JcaJmy.    Prioted  from  the  Originll  Munufcript  of  0ie  Author, 

,  Faris.  Reprinted,  Lpiidon^  for  M.  Peltter>  Warwick-ftrM, 
Gddca  Sqiare^  3  Vob^  iS05. 

THE  coinpahiti?e  fnTolduriieft  of  the  French  chatader  perhaps 
was  lieirer  more  confpicuous  than  in  this  entertaining  work,  for 
fuch  it  undoubtedly  it.  This  (ketch  of^  what  may  be  called,  the  life 
tad  dmniDns  of  a  celebrated  wtiter  of  eminent  abilities  in  almoft  e?ery 
lirimcD  of  literature,  sm  elegtot  and  pathetic  poet,  and  an  intelligent 
luid  accurate  critic,  writteil  in  old  ag^  and  avowedlj  for  the  purpofe 
of  inftrudine  his  children^  is  full  of  a  difplay  of  affeded  fentin^ent, 
and  of  difgufting  details  of  the  author's  tender  attachment  to  the  fair 
fexy  #hich  to  an  fengliih  reader  would  appear  ridiculotis  from  the  pen 
vi  a  young  man  of  one  and  twenty.  Let  us  only  confldeir  for  a  itio- 
liieht  whit  we  (bould  think  of  fuch  a  produdion  of  one  of  our  owa 
writelrs  of  celebiity^  though  only  for  the  lighter  fpecies  of  |>oetrjt|  or 
fwt  ttditioiis  narration^  of  a  Hamimond,  for  inftance,  or  a  Fieldiiig. 

Notwithftanding  this  dfcumftance,  fe  uncongenial  with  the  cfaatac* 
4er  of  thi&  country^  thefe  three  little  Voltimes  abound  with  jtift  ob. 
ieryations  on  education^  and  on  life  and  manners,  As  well  as  with 
'  fome  {Pieces  of  intelligent  crtticifm  on  compofition  in  general,  axid 
fcfpecially  on  the  drama.  To  many  of  the  fanciful  writers  of  edu- 
cation^  who  inundate  die  prefs  with  their  new  and  fanciful  fyflems^ 
^d  who  decry  the  attention  paid  to  cl^&ical  ftudy  as  a  wafie  of  time» 
Mr.  Marmontei  eives  this  fenfible  anfwer^  in  ipeaking  of  his  own 
tarly  progteft  in  learning  Latia. 

''The  choice  of  words  and  their  eitipbymebt  Ui  tlianflating  from  one 
tangaa^e  to  the  other,  and  even  fome  attempts  at  elegance  in  the  conftruc- 
tion  oHentences,  began  already  to  occupy  my  attention^  and  this  Work,  which 
was  not  foltowed  without  fone  analyfis  of  ideas,  firengthened  my  roeroory, 
i  perceived  that  It  was  the  idea  attached  to  the  wocd  mat  made  it  take  rOQt 
in  my  mind;  and  I  Toon  found,  on  reflexion,  that  the  iludv  of  languages 
ivaa  aUb  the  (ludy  of  the  art  of  developing  the  different  fhades  of  thougm, 
of  the  compoanrhng  them,  of  forming  a  feries  of  them>  and  to  acquire  wifch 
precifion  their  chiiradter  and  their  relation  to  each  other.  That  with  words 
new  ideas  were  introduced  and  unfolded  in  the  mind  of  the  learner,  and  |hat 
thu^  even  the  firfl  cla0cs  became  a  courfe  of  elementary  philolophj,  mor^ 
rioh«  n^ore  eatenlive,  and  more  eflentially  ufeful  than  thofe  people  unagil# 
Who  complain  that  nothing  but  Latin  is  taught  in  our  public  fchools.*' 

M.  Marmontei  was  originally  intended  for  the  churchy  and  for 
fome  time  Wore  the  habit  of  an  Abbe  \  being  called  upon  ohoe  [to 
|ir6nounce  a  folemn  difcourfe  in  that  charter,  he  gives  the  follow* 
ing  account  of  the  difttefs  he  felt  from  fudden  lofs  of  memory,  though 
he  ytf'AS  perfeAly  mafter  of  the  oration  when  he  afcendcd  the  pulpit, 
but  receiving  at  that  moment  ftrqng  marks  of  approbation  ^a  att^A^ 
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tion^  he  fays,.**  the  effe^  it  had  on  me  was  to  freeze  up  iny  fellies  and 
bewrikier  my  brain.  Opprefied  and  trembling  I  alcended  theftain  of  the 
pulpit,  and  I  knelt  down,  as  is  ufuai,  as  if  to  implore  the  illuminwon 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  before  I  rofe  I  tried  in  vain  to  reccrfled  the 
^beginning  of  my«  dircourfe.  I  had  no  memory  ;  the  thread  of  my 
reafoning  had  efcaped  me,  and  trying  to  feek  it  in  my  head,  I  faw 
nothing  but  a  thick  mift.  I  made  incredible  efforts  to  recover  the 
firft  word,  at  leaft,  of  my  difcourfe;  but  neither  word  nor  idea  could  I 
remember,"  The  Reviewer  of  this  article  has  been  told  by  a  dergy- 
mait,  who  was  ordained  by  BiOiop  Warburton,  that  he,  advifed  him 
always  to  have  a  copy  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  his  fermoci-cafe,  addii^ 
this  reafon,  that  when  he  iirft  preached  he  was  not  able  to  recollcA  a 
word  of  it. 

The  author  certainly  cannot  be  blamed  for  warning  his  fons  againft 
the  danger  of  yielding  to  the  fedu(Stion  of  paOion,  but  we  much  doubt 
if  the  following  pi£lurefque  ifltrodu£lion  is  well  calculated  to  give  ef- 
ftSt  to  the  fubfequent  advice, 

**  I  never  was  fo  dazzled  as  when  I  faw  her  (Mademotfelle  de  Navarre^ 
an  operarfinger)  drefled  in  the  moft  elegant  manner  in  a  polonele»  with  two 
long  treffes  loating  on  her  ftioulders,  with  artificial  jonquils  on  ber  head, 
which,  mixed  with  her  hair,  gave  a  itriking  effed  to  its  beautiful  brown 
tint,  which  animated  two  fparkling  eyes.  The  reception  (he  gave  ase 
doubled  the  peril  I  was  in  from  feeing  near  me  fuch  an  aiTembly  of  beautiesp 
and  her  converfatton  foon  con/irroed  (he  eulogium  that  had  been  made  lo  me 
of  her  genius.  Ah,  my  children  !  if  1  had  been  able  to  forefee  all  the  veaoi- 
tions  that  this  day  would  caufe  me,  with  what  emotions  of  fear  fliould  I  have 
faved  myfelf  from  the  hazard  I  was  going  to  run.  Thcfe  are  n6t  &bk&. 
The  example  of  your  father  (hould  teach  you  to  fear  tlie  moil  fedudive  of 
the  paffions.^' 

The  following  account  of  the  condud  of  Marelchal  Saxe  in  his 
camps,  gives  a  curious  pidure  of  the  chara£ler  of,  the  French  people, 
and  the  ufe  that  able  General  knew  to  make  of  it  in  the  moft  trying 
circumftances. 

"  From  tafic  as  wei^  as  from  fyHem  he  always  wiihed  4hat  pleafuie  and 
amiifement  (hould  be  found  in  his  armies,  obierving  that  the  French  never 
advanced  fo  well  as  when  they  were  led  on  by  gaiety,  and  that  what  they 
mod  dreaded  in  a  campaign  was  ennui.  He  had  always  a  comic  opera  in 
his^mp.  From  thatheatre  he  often  ilfued  his  orders  ot  battle,  afld  on  Ihele 
occafions,  between  the  two  pieces,  the  principal  ad  re  fs  would  come  forward 
and  addrefs  the  audience  thus-— G^iRZ/fmim,  to-moirozv  there  vsiUht  tm  Jlerfrrmemet 
mdecwnt  tfOe  battk,  but  the  day  a/icr  Le  Coq  du  Village  Us  Amoars  ^rivtu,'* 
(ffc, 

M.  Marmontcl  had  for  fome  time  an  employment  that  kept  him  t 
Vcrfailles.  The  account  he  gives  of  thofc  celebrated  gardens  is  fin- 
golar. 

"  The  only  inconvenience  (he  fays)  that  I  found  at  Ve^ailles  was  the  want 
or  walks;  would  One  believe  it  ?  Thofe  magnificent  gardens  are  impene* 
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iMble  in  the  fammer.   During  the  liot  weatlier  the  iMcces  of  water,  the  fine 
Cifial>  and  thofe  batons  of  marble  farroonded  b/  ftatuet  where  bronxe  a|H 
pears  to  breathe,  exhale  a  pefiilential  vapour,  and  the  waters  of  Marli,  ^ 
1>rought  at  a  great  expence  to  ihignate  In  that  vale,  only  ferve  to  poifon  the 
mir  we  breathe.'^ 

M.  Mannontel  gives  us  this  pidlure  of  Roufleau^  from  the  mouth  of 
Dtdcroty  in  anfwer  to  this  exclamation. 

''  What  a  man  he  is !  yet  he  thinks  himfelf  a  good  man/'  *  He  would 
be  «  good  man  at  a  dlftance  (replied  Diderot)  for  he  was  bom  with  fen- 
fibility.  He  loves  mankind  in  general )  he  only  hates  thofe  who  are  near 
him,  becaufe  his  pride  tnakes  him  believe  they  are  all  envious  of  him,  and  only 
c<mfer  &vours  on  him  for  the  purpofe  of  humiliating  him ;  that  they  flatter 
htm  only  to  injure  him,  and  pretend  to  love  him  from  the  Came  defign.  In- 
terefting  from  his  misfortunes,  from  his  talents,  and  from  a  fund  ofbenevo- 
lence  and  jndice  which  lies  in  his  heart,  he  would  have  friends  it  he  could 
believe  there  were  any  friends;  he  never  will  have  any,  or  the  frieodlhip 
wiJl  only  be  on  their  licie,  for  he  will  always  diflruH  them.*' 

IVe  ihall  cite  only  another  paflage  which  fhows  (Irongly  how  much 
more  a  Paris  audience  is  influenced  by  the  eflTed  of  the  dramatic  re- 
ptefentation  than  a  London  audience.  M.  Marmontel  is  fpeaking  of 
the  firft  reprefentation  of  Zemira  and  Axor^  at  Fontainebleau,  talea 
from  the  fairy  ule  of  Beauty  and  the  Bead,  and  which  has  been  traa« 
Hated  and  a£wd  in  England  under  the  nanie  of  Zelima  and  Azor.^ 

**  Churmont,  whoa^ed  Azor,(he  fays)  plaved  his  part  exadly  asl  wiflied; 
bis  bold  and  determined  entrance  made  only  that  impreffion  of  furprize  which 
was  proper,  and  from  that  moment  I  was  fatisfied  as  to  the  fuccels  oi  my 
ptece.  I  was  in  a  corner  of  the  orcheHra,  and  behind  me  there  was  a 
bench  filled  with  ladies  belonging  to  the  courts  when  Azor  lay  at  tlw  feet 
»f  Zemira  and  fang  to  her, 

Du  Moment  qu'on  aime 

Uon  devient  fi  doux !  % 

£t  je  fuis  moi-mtoe 

Plus  tremblant  que  vous. 
I  beard  the  ladies  fay  to  one  another,  he  ism  imgerugfy,  and  a  moment  BRtt* 
fmrds,Ae  uhmdstme.'* 

Who  ever  heard  an  ohfervation  of  this  kind  from  the  fide  boxes  of 
[>rury-Lane  or  Covenc  Garden  i  and  yet  perhaps  the  fide  boxes  are 
:he  moft  attentive  part  of  the  theatre.  The  generality  of  thh  conver- 
ration  that  interrupts  the  attention  of  thofe  few  who  wifli  to  give  it 
SO  what  pafies  on  the  ftage,  turns  on  any  thing  rather  than  the  per- 
brmers.  And  if  it  had  turned  on  the  words  of  a  fong,  not  a  fyllable 
would  have  been  faiJ  on  the  e(Fe3  of  the  fentiment,  but  the  &ili  of 
the  compofer,  or  the  execution  of  the  finger,  would  have  been  the  only 
things  confidered. 

We  have  feledled  chiefly  from  thofe  parts  which  we  approve*  and 
sf  which  they  are  many,  but  we  are  forry  to  add  that  there  are  alfo 
too  many  of  the  colour  of  that  part  which  we  haye  cited  with  difap- 
pxobation, 

H  h  a  Manufcriti 
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Mmukriu  DiM.  NkhfjjuUiii  psr  Ja  Filk.—Atmmfcrifii  df  U. 
Nahir^  fSiii  iy  his  DsmgUir.  ftvo.  J.  J.  P^fichoud,  Gencf% 
Year  XIII.  or  1805. 

AS  Necker  b  juftly  conlidered  to  hive  been  one  of  tbe  priacipd 
authors  of  the  French  Revolution»  and,  as  fucb*  an  inftnoaeat 
in  producing  the  fatal  confequences  which  it  has  entailed  on  fodecjt. 
)lis  wife,  his  daughter,  his  friends,  and  fe&aries,  have  often  attempCM' 
to  extenuate  hit  conduA,  and  taextol  his  integrity,  by  prcteadad  anee* 
dotes,  honourable  to  the  individual,  and  by  afcribing  to  him  vtewa,  libe- 
ral and  eminent  in  a  ftatefman.  Befides,  Necker  priding  himfelf  in  hir 
difintereftednefs,  and  in  the  purity  of  his  motives,  and  pofleffii^  a  fMfe 
fufficiently  eloquent,  and  much  improved  by  habit,  had,  during  tts 
life,  defended  his  own  adminiftration  in  many  works,  equivalent  ill  < 
tkemfel^es  to  the  efforts  of  thofe  partisans,  whom  intereft,  aftOiffk 
and  eonfanguinity  had  attached  to  Mm.    That  his  and  their  unitai. 
endeavours  have,  however,  been  inetiRrdual  is  evident  from  the  (bverilf  - 
with  which  both  rc^alifts  and  republicans  have  criticifed  theautfaar« 
and  coi^iplained  of  the  minifter;  the  former  reproaching  htm  with  all^ 
the  [evils  of  the  revolution,  and  the  latter  thinking  his  r^^rm  mo 
much  reftrided,  and  his  plaiis  in  all  refpe£ls  too  confined. 

The  volume  now  before  us,  althouah  from  the  title  page  it  pto- 
fefles  to  contain  the  Manufcrlpts  of  M.  Necker,  has  155  p^ges^  er 
nearly  one  half,  filled  with  what  Madame  Staelcalli.*  **  NcclKrlr 
CharaAerand  his  private  Life  i"  in  whiefa  panegyric  is  exfaanfted,  his 
vsnity^  egotifm,  oftentation,  ambition,  and  other  failures^  are  on*' 
noticed,  whilft  he  is  held  up  as  a  model  of  all  public  and  yiisjaa 
virtues,  as  the  beil  of  fathers,  6f  hufbands,  and  of  citizens,  as  the;; 
wifeft  and  moft  accompiifhed  of  ftatefinen  and  of  writers,  Evesf' 
line  convinces  the  reader  that  the  biographer  is  a  panegyrift^  and  tktf 
the  panegyrift  is  a  child  deploring  the  lofs  of  a  departed  parent 

Madame  Stael  begins  by  obferving  *^  that  it  is  a  matter  of  j^ 
intereft  to  be  acquainted  with  the  cbarader  and  private  life  of  at 
whofe  political  career  fills  a  confpicuous  place  in  hiftory,*'  and  fkHk' 
^<  this  general  intcreft  becomes  of  new  importance  and  ^unites  ilCtf 
iotifnately  with  the  caufe  of  the  htgheft  morality,  when  the  obfeA  is  It 
give  the  portrait  of  a  man,  who,  in  pofleflion  of  qualitiea  made  to  fent 
an  immoderate  ambition,  has,  notwithftanding,  cpnJIoHtly  been 
or  retrained  by  the  mojl  ftrupuhus  and  delicate  confcience^  4 
whofe  genius  knew  no  other  limits  than  thofe  prefcribed  by  his 
ind  agUiions^  and  whofe  faculties  acknowled^d  no  other  boundarka 
than  his  virtues.  In  fine,  a  man  who  firft  enjoyed  the  moSt  brillim 
deftinv,  fuddenly  changed  by  ereat  misfortunes,  and  whoprefittll 
himfelf  to  polterity  without  the  Ulufion  of  fuccefs,  and  therefore  cui> 
not  be  judged  nor  appreciated  but  bv  minds,  endued  with  fone  ffl^ 
tion  of  his  ipiritand  underftanding.      (See  p.  i,  %J) 

We  agree,  with  our  author,  that  the  chara£ler  and  private  Efs  ef 
fuch  a  man  as  M.  Necker^  if  written  witli  impartiality  and  amdoor» 

wooll 
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^rould  be  highly  interefting  both  in  a  moral  and  a  political  point  of 
view.  It  would  then  be  a  warning  to  the  fadkious,  a  leflbn  toth4 
ambitious,  and  a  remarkable  example  of  thofe  viciffitudes  of  fortune 
to  which  all  reformers  and  innovators  are  expefed;  of  the  dangers  of 
courting  popularity  at  the  expenceof  duty,  and  of  the  rtdiculous  but 
tormenting  folly  of  afpiring  to  the  direAion  of  ftate  affaire,  without 
$k  fuflicient  capacity.  When  we  read  of  M.  Necker^s  ylmjtaKfoiir 
tronfcience  guiding  his  ambttiont  and  of  his  genius^  /kaUtkt^  and 
mrtmgSj  as  a  mihifter,  we  cannot  but  apprehend,  that  the  DrefonC 
publication  is  rather  intended  to  miflead  poflerity,  than  to  inform  or 
mftrud  the  prefent  age. 

'  Born  a  republican  anda  Calvinift,  Necker  brought  with  hini)  into 
the  councils  of  a  Catholic  monarch  all  thofe  petty  paflions,  all  thofii 
petty  hatreds^^  all  thofe  petty  prejudices,  which,  as  fuch,  he  bad  im* 
^bed  in  ht»  infancy.  To  humble  the  nobility,  and  to  cruih  the  Ra| 
man  Catholic  clergy,  formed,  always,  even  ibmetimes  againft  hit 
«wn  intereft, «  part  of  all  his  pVojedls  ;  and  the  obftacle,  his  birth  and 
religion  had  raifed  to  his  advancement  and  to  the  gratification  of  hta 
unbounded  luft  for  power,  hurt  bis  pride  ^nd  augmented  his  hatred 
^f  the  priviledged  claflts.  Without  great  views  or  great  parts,  he 
had,  with  the  affiftance  and  intrigues  of  his  wif^and  daughter,  ufurp^ 
a  kind  of  leputation,  and  bis  impiricifm  was  miftaken  for  talents,, 
wiiich  his  advocates  in  an  evil  hour  advifed  the  well  intentipned  and 
patri<>tic  Louis  XVI.  to  employ.  It  is  true  that  he  dM  not  intro* 
duce  or  propagate  in  France  the  philofophical,  or  rather  atheiftical, 
principles,  but  YAscimpU  rsndu^  and  his  book  on  the  adminiftration  of 
the  iinances,  made  a  vain  and  impertinent  people  acquainted  with  ttie 
lecrets  of  the  ftate,  and  haftened  thereby  the  revolutionary  cataftrephe* 
As  he,  in  this  laft  work>  had  the  audacity  to  appeal  to  the  public  as  %' 
judge  between  him  and  the  fovereign,  who  had  condefcended  toadf 
mit  hin)  into  the  mintftry,  he  was  difqiificdi  but,  when  in  lyttS  the 
ferraentation  againft  Brienne  alarmed  the  court,  he  was  recalled. 
Vain  of  his  popularity  he  was  infoknt  enough  to  prefcribe  ternis^  to 
bis  king  and  benefaftor*  Mirabeau  wrote  on  thb  occafion :  ^*  Nom 
ttihns  voir  ce  Chtnrhtan  dM  fftchr^  a  roi  df  la  CanaiUei  feUii  U 
maHrt  elU  fnir$it  far  tout  etrangUr  fous  Ja' JKr^ffion**  This  was 
rightly  judged. 

Mtiated  with  popular  fuccefi,  he  longed  to  go^rn  every  thing.  His 
report  to  the  Council  of  State  of  the  29th  of  December,  1788,  for 
convoking  the  States  General,  was  the  (^rft  fpark  which  lighted  thofe 
combtiftible  matters  which  had  been  colleAed  and  prepared,  long  be* 
fore,  by  economifts,  republicans,  and  atheifts,  s^id  which  foon  after* 
wards  caqfed  9  general  confl^Kgration.  He  knew,  however,  at  that 
time,  that  his  popularity  and  stfcesdency  were  fufficient  to  rei^ore 
tranquilfity  and  harmony  to  the  well-difpoTed  part  of  the  community. 
|Ielmew,and  has  acknowledged, /i»r  rAdminifiration^^cp.  36^ that 
tile  ftate  of  the  finances  was  not  itich  as  to  require  any  extraordinary 
^ics^Ufes.     (a  f|^9  tlus  was  a  nere  pretence  to  make  himfelf  of  con* 

^i  h  3  fequcnce. 
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fequence  by  alarmiog  the  kix^  with  falfe  terrors,  and  fiUuig  dd 
people  with  unfounded  hopes.  j 

The  fame  motives  which  reduced  him  to  convene  the  States  Gcsicn 
undoubtedly  influenced  him  to  promote  the  double  reprtfentation 
the  tiers  etat-,  but  no  propriety  of  intention  can  acquit  him  of  t| 
blame  atuchi^  to  the  confequences  of  this  meafure.  Conlcioiis 
this  truth,  Necker  has  defended  himfelf.with  great  warmth,  and 
much  length,  though  without  any  great  effed.  His  apology 
principally  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  ancient  precedents  j  on  the 
nefs  of  public  expe£lation  *,  the  diffufion  of  knowledge,  and  the 
portance  of  numbers,  if  thefe  eftates  voted  by  orders.  (See  Necta 
on  the  Revolution,  Vol.  I.^  Necker  could  not  err  through  ignoraoa 
as  he  had  taken  every  pofliole  means  to  obtain  information  ;  be  o 
tainly  was  not  malicious  enough  to  wifh  the  overthrow  of  that  Prim 
who  had.placed  the  moft  implicit  confidence  in  him,  and  for  who 
he conftantly  profeOed  the  fincereft  afFedion.  Vanity  alone  infiuenci 
Bis  determination,  prevented  his  judgment,  and  occafioned  this  egtl 
fious  and  deplorable  error^  which  finally  fent  him  difgraced  into  exilj 
and  his  eood  king  degraded  to  the  fcafFold. 

Inde&ncc  of  his  general  condud,  when  in  place,  M.  Necker 
frequently  recurs  to  the  force  of  public  opioion  ;  but  this  is  a  i 
cant  word  ;  the  public  opinion  is  not  the  law  of  a  wife  man  orof^ 
great  fiatefman,  it  is  a  powerful  machine,  which  he  ought  to  dmi 
but  fliould  never  fuiFer  himfelf  to  be  drawn  in  by  its  impetuofity  i 
cruihed  by  its  weight.  It  has  been  well  faid  by  Mallet  du  Pan,  dii 
Necker  fell  a  vI<Sim  to  public  opinion,  after  having  offered  incenfel 
it  as  an  idol,  inftead  of  governing  it  as  the  flave  of  experience  i  ' 
genius.  (Sec  Mercun  Francois.  Vol  du  15  d'Avril  jufqu'au  ia  Ji 
1791,  pag.  238.)  His  political  integrity  is  not  without  Tome  (hades 
but  admitting  it  to  be  unfullied,  it  affords  but  a  feeble  excufe  for 
evils  which  he  has  produced.  In  private  life,  an  honeft  motive 
extenuate  erroneous  condud,  but  a  minifter  is  juft  as  culpable  for 
effeds  which  are  derived  from  want  of  (kill,  as  for  thofe  Which  refah 
from  evil  intentions.  « 

Thefe  few  remarks,  dilated  by  a  fpirit  of  loyalty,  and  a  love  a| 
truth,  appeared  to  us  not  only  ufcful  but  neceflary,  by  way  of  prefw 
to  our  analyfis  of  Madame  de  StaePs  publication. 

After  mentioning  M.  Necker's  arrival  at  Paris,  at  the  age  of  fifteeii|i 
in  very  indifferent  circumftances,  and  his  marriage,  twenty  years  afbri 
when  poflefling  an  immenfe  fortune,  Madame  Suel  without  cnteriM 
into  particulars  as  to  the  means  by  which  thefe  riches  were  <AtaiDc% 
fuddenly  exclaims,  page  6.  **  In  fa6l,  is  it  not  an  unexampled  circiiD* 
ftance,that  thtifirft  of  calcuUtors^  the  man  whofe  authority  in  finance  i|^ 
ehjfscal,  (hoijld  beoneof  the  French  profe*  writers,  the  inoft  remarkabk 
for  the  fpleadour  and  magnificence  of  his  imagination  ?  This  onloB: 
of  oppofite  qualities  will  frequently  be  found  in  the  charadrroftl 
Necker,  and  it  may  be  coofidpred  as  iti^JirHing  charaairi/lic  •/  ajihi 
fffior'teing.**  ,1 

TM 
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The  fit  uation  of  France,  and  of  tbc  French  finances,  whenM.Necker 

was  forced  to  refign  his  place  as  a  minifttr,  proves  tolerably  well  chat 
although  his  theories  as  a  financier  and  a  ftatefcDan,  Riay»  by  his 
injudicious  admirers  be  regarded  as  claffical  authorities,  the  reduaion 
of  them  in  pra£lice  has  been  moft  cruelly  fatal  both  to  kings  and 
fubjeds. 

"  There  is  (carcely  a  merchant  in  Europe,  but  knoivs  with  wliat  fagactty 
M.  Necker  managed  hit  commercial  concerns,  although  in  every  cafe  fuf* 
cepiible  of  the  fmalieti  doubr,  he  always  decided  againH  his  own  intercfl* 
He  has  often  told  me,  that  he  lliould  have  piadc  an  .immenfe  fortune  if  he 
had  not  quitted  commerce  early,  and  if  he  could  have  pcrl'uaded  himfelf 
that  wry  grieat  wealth  would  render  him  very  happy.  *  1  always  wanted/ 
he  frequently  faid  to  me  '  the  liimulus  which  an  ardent  with  for  money,  for 
credit,  or  for  power,  I'upp'.'  *s ;  for  if  I  had  been  bent  on  the  attainmcait  of 
any  one  of  thefe. objects,  the  means  of  attaining  it  wer€  ea(ily  within  my 
reach.  My  lather  pofTefled  too  much  elevation  and  fenfibilify  of  foul,  to  be 
ardtsntly  ambitious  ofany  ofthe  good  things  of  this  world ;  he  loved  nothing 
with  ardour,  but  glory ;  there  is  fomething  aerial  in  glory,  it  ibrra^,  as  it 
were,  the  cloud  which  feparates  the  thoughts  of  heaven*  from  the  thoughts 
of  earth."  p,  69, 

M.  Necker  entered  a  counting  houfe  with  a  falary  of  600  lirres> 
25  pounds,  and  lefc  it  in  twenty  ]|rears»  with  a  fortune  eflimated  at 
the  lowcfl  rate  at  ten  millions  of  livres,  420,000/,  and  he  began  his 
career  as  a  mercantile  clerk,  and  finiihed  it  as  a  mintfter  or  date. 
Gambling  in  the  funds  made  him  rich,  and  intrigues  and  cabal  Jitade 
him  powerful.  His  love  of  real  glory  is  therefore  as  much  out 
bf  the  queftion  as  his  difintereftednefs  and  modefty. 

After  having  related  much  at  length  every  thing  that  was  h^mwraUt 
to  M.  Necker^  and  omitted  every  thing  relating  to  his  plots  for 
high  {Ration  and  power,  and  without  noticing  the  audacity  of  a  Calvi- 
nift  in  pretending  to  force  himfelf  into  the  council  chamber  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  government,  and  of  a  republican  to  demand  the 
place  of  prime  minifter  to  a  king,  Madame  Stael  attempts  to  exaife 
that  part  of  his  conduA  which  obliged  him,  in  1801,  to  refien  his 
place  as  minifter  of  finances,  by  faying,  p.  35,  that  as  the  authority 
and  influence  of  M.  Necker  confifted  entirely  in  the  high  idea  formed 
of  his  character,  and  z^  the  refpeH  which  he  infpired  mufl  have  dimi* 
niibed,  had  he  patiently  fupported  the  outrages  (t.  e.  the  king's  refufal 
to  make  him  a  privy  councillor,)  encouraged  in  fecret  by  perfoni 
conneded  with  government,  he  thought  fit  to  demand  a  retreat, 
which  (he  acknowledges  made  him  very  miferahle;  an  infiant  after, 
however,  and  in  the.l^me  page,  (he  exclaims, 

"  How  glorious,  in  faA,  was  this  his  firfl  retreat !  AU  France  paid  inoef^ 
fant  homage  to  M.  Necker^  and  the  French  have  fuch  vivacity,  fuch  eafe« 
fuch  grace,  when  they  pay  a  generous  homage  to  unmerited  adverfity ! 
The  king  of  Poland,  the  king  and  queen  of  Naples^  the  emperor  Jofeph  II, 
offered  to  place  M.  Necker  at  tfie  Exchequers  of  their  refpe6iive  l^ififf- 
4oins;  be  refiifed  them  all,  firom  that  love  for  France  which  \1c9s  th^tv  the 

Hh  4  ruling 
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ruling  ptffion  •This  heaiti  ami  wfaidi  to  hit  )aft  monient^  Skm4  <^  devH^ 
iDtereftofhisUfe/' 

The  btmqgi  rendered  tb  M.  Necker  by  the  fickle  and  comipebl 
people  of  rxzMCc^  on  ^hich  Madame  Stael  dwells  with  to  much 
fatisf^Aioo,  wiil  be  confidered|  when  we  recoiled  the  objeSs  that 
have  fince  fhared  it  with  him,  to  be  of  no  great  value ;  and  it  certainljr 
proves  neither  his  merit  nor  their  judgment  or  patriotifm.  I^  Fay- 
ette^ MiralieaUy  Robefpierre,  Bitflbt,  Petion,  Marat,  Barraa,  ind  other 
rebels  and  regicides  hav^  all,  in  their  turn,  received  the  fame  b§magt 
which  was  bellowed  on  M.  Hacker  in  1781  and  in  1789,  and  which 
ss  now,  in  fuch  a  fcandalous  and  debafing  manner,  ottered  to  the  moft 
barbarous  of  all  revolutionary  heroes,  the  Corfican  aflaffioy  Napoleoa 
£upnaparte. 

If  the  aflertion  of  Madame  Stael  be  founded  |n  truth,  and  in  1781 
the  Emperor  Jofeph,  the  kings  of  N^pl^s  and  of  Poland,  oifiered  M. 
Neciper  the  government  of  their  finances,  it  only  proves  that  a  philoib* 
phical,  or  rather  an  anti-focial  infatuation,  and  an  impolitic  and  dange- 
rous fpirit  pf  innovation  had  found  their  way  into  palaces  as  wdl  as 
.cottafpes,  and  that  fovereigns  were  not  entirely  free  from  thofe  erro- 
neous notions,  the  application  of  which  by  fubjeds  in  France,  have 
fince  mad^  and  ftill  make,  the  thrones  of  all  legitimate  princea  tot 
totter,  and  which  render  the  hereditary  fupremaqf  of  all  ancient 
dynafties  precarious  and  infecure.  As  lone  as^a  defpicable  and  cri- 
minal adventurer,  afiuming  the  higheft  of  all  regal  titles  and  dif- 
tindJofis,  is  fuffered  to  tyrannite  over  France,  Italy,  (lolland,  Swit- 
zerland, Spain,  and  Oermany,  what  fovereign  can  feel  his  authority 
and  independence,  what  people  their  ri^ts  and  liberties  fecme? 
Monarchy  has  more  to  fear  from  this  ufurpatioh,  bccaufe  it  has  been 
more  degraded  by  the  Sans  Glulottes  emperor  of  the  French,  thai^ 
from  the  calumnies  of  republican  fanatics,  or  the  dodrines  of  dema* 
gogues  and  levellers.  It  is  a  curious  faA  that  the  ipere  approbatioft 
of  the  condud  of  the  republican  Necker  feems  xp  have  been  fatal  to 
Monarchy.  When  Jofeph  II.  died,  in  February  i79#,  hb  fubjefia 
in  the  low  countries  were  in  open  rebellion,  and  ft  great  fermentation 

{revai}ed  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia. — Staniflaus,,  the  unfoftunatc 
ing  of  Poland,  died  an  exile  at  St.  Peterfburgh,  QOt  only  without  a 
kingdom,  but  without  a  houfe ;  and  at  this  momeqt  a  French  repub^ 
Ucan  ajtmy  f^  encamped  almoft  at  the  very  gates  of  the  capital  <^ 

5  Naples.— When  in  November,  179a,  Necker  had  the  cruel  twldnefs 
to  publiih  a  pamphlet  in  favour  of  Louis  XVI.  whom  be  had  found 
all  powetful^  and  left  a  prifoner.  inviting  his  friends  to  defend  this 
virtuous  pdHc^  againft  his  aiTaflins  of  the  National  Convention,  Mr. 
de  Montjoie  "with  the  feelings  of  a  true  royalifl',  wrote  to  iheex-ibioif- 
ler»  engaging  h?iii  J  no  hnger  to  interfen  in  thi  aff^rs  of  a  m^horch 
'whom  bis  councils  bad  reJuied  to  tbc  UfftJInge  of  misjortunoj  and  to  wbom 
^f  prefenco  bad^aiuap  Ijen  the  fgnal  of  difa^ors.'*  (See  Diaiotmmn 
f'^l'^^pbifui^  Vol,  lllf^,  loo.J  M.  dc  Montjtrie  is  a  Frenchman,aod 
^lAdamc  Suel  may  Acrefdrc  learn,  that  the  homage  paid  to  M. 

.    '■ ....-'.  Necker 
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If eeker,  in  France,  ynM  not  mumimnu.  All  lojral  fubje^lf,  tnd  all 
well  intentioned  and  well  informed  men^  wi  re  indeed  unamm4u$^  but 
it  was  in  their  deteftation  of  that  inblent  foreigner,  whofe  vanity  and 
incapacity  had  brought  ru'in  on  their  country. 

In  the  cote  to  p.  37,  arid  38^  Madame  ^^ael  has  inferted  extrads 
from  thefe  pretended  letters  of  Catherine  II.  tl  e  late  Emprefsof  Ruflia»' 
to  her  then  literary,  and  afterwards  political,  agent  in  France,  Mr. 
Grimm,  who  fenc  them  to  M.  Necl^er,  wkb  whofe  moJefty  he  wa% 
not  unacquainted,  being  both  men^bprs  of  that  philofophicA  and 
linti-religious  fraternity  mentioned  wk  the  confeiSonsof  J.  J.Rouf- 
feau  as  dangerous  to  fociety,  which  regarded  Voltaire  as  their  chief, 
and  Diderot  as  their  high  prieft.  In  one  of  thefe  letteis  dated  St.  Peterf- 
burah,  July  1 1,  22,  1781,  the  Emprefs  is  made  to  fay :  «<  M.  Neck* 
^r's  letter  to  you  has  given  me  great  pleafuoe ;  I  am  only  forry  that 
he  is  no  longer  in  power.  He  is  a  man  whom  heaven  has  defined 
to  hold  the  firft  place,  beyond  contradi£lion,  as  the  feat  of  glory.  He 
muft  live,  he  muft  furvive  a  couple  of  his  contemporaries,  andthea 
tlixfiar  will  hi  cnntarabU  with  no  other ^  and  his  contemporaries  will  he 
;  I^/ar  behind  bimr 

It  is  therefore  not  furprifine  that  the  Emprefs  Catherine  fliould 
^lare  herfelf  forry  that  M.  ^fecktr  was  no  longer  in  place.  The 
plan  and  ambition.of  her  life  was  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Europe^ 
to  which  France,  quiet  and  powerful,  would  always  have 'been  an  tib« 
ibcle.  In  the  hands  of  (inaocial  or  political  quacks,  like  M.  Necker^ 
Ihe  eafily  forefaw  that  internal  convulfions  and  mifery  would  prevent 
the  French  government  from  impeding  her  views  of  externa)  aggran- 
dixement.  tier  genius  and  penetration  were  too  great  to  allow  us 
to  affix  any  other  rei\fe  to  the  fiH\  part  of  this  letter.  As  to  hef 
faying,  *'  that  heaven  had  deftined  M.  Necker  ta  the  firfi  place  in 
Europe^'*  it  only  reminds  us  that  flie  wrote  to  Voharre  in  1772,  **  that 
religion  had  never  pofTefled  an  abler  defender,  nor  infidelitv  a  more 
irteliftible  enemy  than  M.  Voltaire."  The  writings  of  this  philofopher. 
it  is  well  known,  have  long  undermined  the  altars  in  France,  and 
lUs  argumextts  are  flUl  th?  ra^llying  point  of  infidels  of  all  countries. 
«  Catherine  IL  was  atnbitious  of  every  kind  of  glory,  and  compliment^ 
coft  her  nothing,  where  the  objedi  of  them  was  poj^ular,  either  ifrbm, 
merit  or  fafliion  I 

Madame  Staet  afcrtbes  to  ingratitude  and  to  fadion  alone  M% 
Keeker's  lofs  of  popularity  within  the  i^on  (pace  of  fourteen  montbu. 
after  his  triumphal  entry  in  July  1789,  and  not, to  its  reaf  caufe,  the 
hatred  of  one  part  and  the  contempt  of  the  other  part  of  the  French 
nation.  Such  however  was  then  Necker's  vanity,  that  notwithftandr 
ing  all  the  external  fymptoms  of  a  declining  popularity  and  influence, 
be  could  hardly  believe  the  fad.  The  concurrence  of  circumflances,' 
and  the  flatteries  of  his  wife,  daughter,  and  friends,  had  led  him  into 
notions  fo  extravagant,,  that  be  fuppofed,  if  he  were  fo  inclined, 
that  he  could  eftabliih  a  new  religion  in  France,  inftead  of  Chriflianiry. 
$ut  he  was  at  laft  undeceived  and  alarmed  for  his  perfonal  fafety  by 
''■•"•  an 
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an  mrurrefiion  whicn  the  Jacobins  raired  for  the  purpore,  on  the  4tb 
of  September  1790,  (fur  rAdminiJirati$ny  Uc.p.  4x4) j  he  wrote  to 
theNational'AfTcmbly  dein|.nding  leave  to  retire,  afCgningas  a  caufe» 
the  bad  ftate  of  his  health,'  and  proiFering  to  leave  the  money  due  to 
him  from  government,  whjch  was  ftated  to  amount  to  two  miliioos 
of  livres,  or  83,000/.  as  a  pledge  for  the  inugrity  of  his  adminiftratioa. 
No  part  of  thi^  letter  was  deemed  by  his  former  accompljce  in  the 
aflfembly.  Important  enough  to  claim  the  fmalleft  attention,  and  tbej 
accordingly  pafled  to  the  order  of  the  day.  This  indifference  was  a 
thunderftrokc  to  M.  Necker,  it  was  utterly  uiicxpcaed,  he  felt  it 
with  the  greateft  fenfibility,  and  acknowledged  that  the  affembly,  by 
one  Tingle  expreflion  of  kindnefs,  might  have  retained  him.  (Smr 
VAdminiftraiiony  Wr.^.  436.J  The  whole  of  his  book  on  his  own 
adminiuration,  is  filled  wjth  complaints  of  the  injury  which  h  s  pride 
and  honour  had  fuftained  from  the  unkindnefs  of  the  affembly.  He 
had  ftill  however  fome hopes  of  returning  favour,  and  notwithftaiiding 
his  pretended  ill  healthy  meanly  waited  eight  days  at  Paris,  in  expec* 
tation  that  fome  change  of  anairs  would  occafion  his  reftoiation  to 
office,  or,  as  he  expreiUs  himfclf,  he  had  the  weaknefs  to  await  from 
fome  quarter  a  fentiment  of  juftice  or  of  goodnels.  ("See  Jur  VAdnd^ 
lijtration^  i^c.  p,  426.^ 

The  journey  of  this  defcrvedly  degraded  minifter  through  France, 
fo  different  from  that  of  the  year  before,  is  narrated  by  himfclf  in  the 
moft  pathetic  terms.  It  was  marked  with  difgrace,  infult,  and  danger* 
Arrived  at  Coppet,  liis  eftate  in  Switzerland,  where  he  refided  till 
his  death,  oblivion  fo  completely  enfhroudcd  him,  that  all  the  re- 
proaches of  his  adverfarics,  and  five  works  of  confiderablc  fize,  befi^ 
imaller  ones,  were  infufiicient,  amongft  thofc  who  were  not  im- 
-  mediate  fufferers  by  the  revolution,  to  make  him.  perfonally  the 
topic  of  one  moments  convtrfation.  To  a  vain  and  guilty  upftart, 
fuch  a  lieglefl:  was  the  fevercft  of  all  chaftitements. 

Not  fatisficd  with  proclaiming  M.  Necker  to  have  been  the  fiift  of 
minifters,  the  greateft  of  ftatefmen,  and  the  moft  virtuous  and  reli- 
gi'ous  of  citizens,  Madame  Stael  beftows  on  him  literary  talents,  equal 
if  not  fuperior,  to  thofe  of  Voltaire. 

"  The  mod  (Iriking  feature*  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  the  works  of  M. 
Necker,  is  the  incredible  variety  of  his  mental  powers.  .Voltaire  is  oniqiie 
in  the  literary  world  by  the  diverfity  of  his  talents ;  1  think  M.  Necker  is 
unique  by  the  univerlality  of  his  faculties.*' 

/Ten  pages  are  fluffed  with  fuch,  and  even  more  abfurd  and  dif-- 
gufting,  flattery. 

M.  Necker  died  in  April  1804,  ^^^  ^^J  is  not  mentioned  b; 
Madame  Stael,  who  fays,  p.  151, 

«^The  lafl  words  which  he  uttered  were  between  God  and  himfelC 
•  Great  God  !*  he  exclaimed;  '  receive  thy  fervant  who  is  rapidly  adysuicing 
towards  death." 

Arcordiug 
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According  to  his  panegyrift,  after. living  a  life  of  edification,  he 
died  the  death  of  a  Chriftian. 

Themanufcriptsof  M.  Meeker  edited  in  this  volume  by  his  dangh* 
ter  are  trifling  compared  with  his  former  publications.  They  contain 
fome  detached  or  rather  undigefted  thoughts,  in  the  manner  of  the  . 
maxims  of  Rochefoucaulty  or  charadlers  in  the.fiyle  of  La  Bruyere^ 
with  a  (hort  novel,  called  *'  The  Fatal  Confeijuences  of  a  Single 
Error."  Page  49  has  the  following  paragraj^,  or  fentence,  or  cha^ 
rader. 

•*  Thb  Will. — BuovAFAaTS. 
'«  What  eminently  diftinguilhes  the  Firft  Conful  (1803)  is  the  firmnefs 
and  decifion  of  his  charadcr;—that/w/>cr5ti;/7/ which  embraces  every  obyed, 
regulates  every  thing,  fixes  every  thing,  and  nhich  either  exteriiU  itfelf  or 
checks  it  elf  apropos.  This  will,  fucb  as  1  defcribe  it  after  a  great  model» 
is  the  firfl  of  qualities  for  the  fupreme  government  of  an  empire.  Pebple  at 
lad  came  to  confidk^f  this  will  as  an  crdtr  of  Nature y  when  ail  oppofition 
ceafes.  Some  reiftraint  indred  is  impofed  on  the  will  of  thofe  who  hoM  the 
fecond  [daces  in  the  St^te^  becaufe  there  great  circumfpedion  is  neceflary  ^ 
et  quil  faut  y  deftiner  une  partie  de  fes  moyens." 

We  are  by  no  means  certain,  that  we  have  here  given  the  true  ienfe 
of  the  original,  for  we  honeftly  confefs,  that  no  fmail  portion  of  the 
philofophiftical  jargon  of  Madame  de  Stael,  and  her  father,  is  to  us 
unintelligible  ;  and  none  more  fo  than  the  laft  fentence  of  this  paf- 
fage,  the  original  of  which  we  have  therefore  tranfcribed,  that  our  rea* 
ders  may  judge  for  themfelves. 

If  any  thing  be  clear,  however,  it  is  this,  that  in  their  opinion,  abfo^ 
luce  pow^r,  exerted  in  the  mod  arbitrary  manner*  is  requifite  for  the 
good  government  of  France;  and  if  fo,  certainly  France  is  better 
governed  than  any  other  country  in  Europe.  But  we  (hould  have 
thought  that  this  Ihe-philofopher  would  have  recolleded  that  the  fame 
yir^rr^  «^/// of  Buonaparte  (on  which  the  old  dotard. fo  nonfenficaHy 
declaims)  as  being  the  rare  chara£iertftic  of  a  man  deftined  hy  Nature 
to  govern  a  great  empire,  occafioned  her  to  be  baniihed  without  a 
caufe,  enflaves  fifty  millions  of  her  fellow-fubjeds,  rules  without 
law,  and  opprefles  without  meafure. 

Such  grots  and   fophiftical  flattery  does  no  honour,  either  to  the . 
memory  of  her  father,  or  to  her  own  judement.    She,  no  doubt,  dcfires 
to  return  to  her  admirers  at  Paris,  and  tnis  nonfehfe  is  theref|^re  p^e- 
fented  to  the  petty  minded  Ufurper  as  an  amende  homrabU  for  paH  cx- 
preflionsin  favour  of  liberty. 

Had  juftice  or  vengeance  already  (lopped  the  atrocious  career  o( 
Buonaparte,  what  is  faid  of  Robefpierre  and  his  accomplices,  page 
J  ^3,  might,  and  would  perhaps,  with  great  propriety,  have  been  faid 
of  the  revolutionary  Emperor,  his  infismous  inftruments,  and  his  vile 
flavcs. 

<*  Robefpierre  and  his  accomplices  are  holden  in  horror  by  tvtrf 
man  of  the  prefent  day,  on  account  of  their  unjuft  hatred^  their  fan- 
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quinary  dirpofitionsy  and  their  abominable  a(^s  of  violence,  And^ 
probably,  pofterity  will  reproach  them,  above  all,  for  having  dif- 
graced  liberty,  by  inceflantly  invokiog  it,  by  reprcfenting  it  aa  the  end 
and  obje£b  of  all  their  thoughts,  while,  in  fadl,  the  tuccefs^  of  their 
bypocrify,  and  the  fupport  of  their  tyranny,  were  their  only  care." 

On  the  day  of  his  ufurpation,  the  9th  of  November,  1^99,  Buona- 
parte declared  at  the  bar  of  the  Council  of  the  Ancients,  ai^d  ratified 
his  declaration  by  an  oathy  that  his  umhanieaUi  intereji  and  will  were, 
andjfttf»/4bei  to  maintain  in  France  a  republic  founded  M\f9n  lihertf 
and  ifuality^  an4  upon  popular  reprefeniation*  His  proclamation  to 
the  French  people  of  the  10th  of  November,  contained  the  fame 
words.  Robefpierre  was  a  revolutionary  fanatic  \  but  Buonaparte  is  a 
revolutionary  hypocrite  and  impoftor.  The  former  really  cxpeded, 
by  the  means  of  terror,  toeftablifli  liberty  and  equality ;  the  latter  fup. 
ported  hf  bayonets,  jails,  executions,  and  gibbets,  meJiuted  to  build 
a  ihronc  tipon  the  blood-ftained  ruins  of  the  rights  and  liberties  qF 
Frenchmen,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  Continent* 

The  impertinent  prefumption  of  the  different .  members  of  the 
Necker  familv,  to  difguft  mankind  with  their  unfeafonable,  rtdicu* 
lous,  and  reciprocal  praife,  has  not  ceafed  withjhe  death  of  the  ^x- 
ounifier. 

The  following  obfervatiou  is  extracted  from  p.  30.  ^  The  language 
of  Madame  de  Stael  poifefles  a  certain  je  ne  (ais  quoi,  which  ap- 
proaches to  beauty."  Admirable  diffidence  of  this  amiable  lady*8« 
in  pages  106,  107,  there  are  fomejuft  hints  thrown  out,  which  can* 
not  be  unpleafing  to  the  banilhed  tribune,  Mr.  Benjamin  Confiant, 
4ke  prefent  companion,  comforter,  and  protcAor  of  Madame  do 
Scael. 

*<  They  knew  not  then  that  the  Gracchi  were  tiibunea;  thefe 
Inodern  oratofs,  who  in  voting  for  the  eftablilhment  of  our  excif^<» 
office,  or  cuftom-houfe,  incefliintly  exclaim,  in  their  fpeeches,  *  Th» 
bunes !  Tribunes,  my  colleagues !  My  colleagues.  Tribunes !  But 
there  are  people,  who  are  not  reftrained  by  refpe£l  for  any  name,  and 
who  wp^ld  wi^inglycall  themfelyes  Cxfars,  while  they  wererunoing 
awa;i|r  jM  laft  as  |hey  could.     Habit  is  every  t|iing.*' 

,In  pjiigS  2i4r^t  ^^q*  M-  Necker  complains  that  the  Britifii  mooarchs 
AL  not  know  how  to  pronounce  proper  fpeeches  from  their  thrones 
at  the  noeeting^  or  diflblutipri  of  Parliament,  notwithflanding  the 
many  beautiful  models  of  ancient  orators,  particularly  when  they  re- 
late to  a  decjaration  of  war  or  a  proclamation  of  peace.  <<  When 
the  £ngli(h  miniftetB  fpeak  to  Europej^"  continues  M.  Necker,  *<  they 
are  never  at  their  eafe,  and  neither  vigour  nor  originality  is  to  be 
|dund  in  their  fpeeches." 

X^c  opening  of  the  States  General,  on  the  5th  of  May  1789,^8$ 
th^  Qnly  occafton-^but  a  moft  folemn  occafion  it  was  !*— which  M. 
Neclf^r  had  for  the  difplay  of  his  fuperior  talents  and  judgment  in  ad- 
dreffiilg  the  public  in  the  prefence  of  bis  fovereign.  On  his  fpeech 
at  chat  period  many  and  {evere  ftriftures  were  publilhed,  and  from 
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them  he  m^ht  luve  Icarot  more  properly  to  appreciate  his  own  abilU 
ties,  and  to  feel  hU  own  deficiency  in  that  particular  talent,  which  ia 
elTential  for  the  formation  of  a  corred  opinion  on  the  produ£lions  of 
odiers,  and  for  which  the  confidence  and  prefumption  of  egotifm  are 
but  indiflFerent  fubftitutes.  It  has  been  afTerted  and  proved  that  in  his 
fpeech  he  paid  nore  attention  to  the  ftyle  and  delivery  than  to  the 
matter;  he  fhewed  himfelf  a  declaimer  but  not  an  orator.  The  fol* 
lowing  charaAer  of  it  is  eiven  by  Arthur  Youngs  (Travels,  Vol.  I. 
0.  110.)  *'  The  worii  thing  I  know  of  Neclcer  is  his  fpeech  to  the 
states  on  their  aiTembling ;  a  great  opportunity,  but  lo(l!L  No  great»  • 
leading,  or  mafterly  views;  nodecifion  or  circumftances,  in  which  the 
people  ought  to  be  relieved,  and  new  principles  of  government  adopted. 
It  is  the  fpeech  you  would  ezped  from  a  bankir^i  clerk  of  fome  ability.*' 
This  is  the  mockfl  reformer  who  takes  upon  himfelf  to  inftru£l  Britiih 
fovereigns  and  their  minifters  in  the  art  of  oratory.  ^ 

In  an  advertifement  to  the  Novel,  which  finilbes  this  volume,  M. 
Necker  fbtes,  *^  that  in  a  converfation,  concerning  the  Novel  of  DeU 
phine,  it  was  maintained,  that  ismejiic  affeSlion^  aloniy  could,  as  well 
u&  all  other  lovij  bring  about  the  mod  tragical  fituations.  This  opinion 
beine  contefled  cauf<^  him  to  write  the  Novel  in  queflion,  the  flory 
of  which  is  taken  from  real  life."  Madame  Stael,  in  a  kind  of  preface^ 
fays,  that  her  father  had,  in  iSojf  intended  to  pubiifh  it  in  a  literary 
journal,  but  that  he  afterwards  changed  his  opinion.  ^*  But  I," 
continues  Madame  Stael,  *^  think  it  would  be  to  leave  his  reputatiom 
incomplete',  not  tbmake  known  a  work  fo  admirable  in  itfelt  andy^ 
extfaprdinary^  on  account  of  the  name  of  the  author.''  i^^Z*  2^S> 
aa6.) 

The  flory  of  this  Novel  is  flmple,  but  the  ftyle  is  rather  that  of  a 
lady  of  forty,  than  that  of  an  old  man  of  fcventy,  which  makes  xx^  in-, 
dine  to  think  it  the  grandchild  inftcad  of  the  child  of  M.  Necker. 
The  language  and  the  fentiments,  the  prejudices,  the  expre/nons  and 
affedation  of  Angularity,  are  entirely  thole  of  the  author  of  Delphine, 
and  the  tenderfu/f  with  which  Madame  Stael  fpeaks  of  it,  in  the  preface, 
is  not  that  of  a  fponfor,  but  of  a  parent. 

The  dory  runs  thus:  Sir  Henry  Sommers,  a  Kentifh  Baronet,  on 
bis  return  from  his  travels,  marries,  from  affed^ion,  a  young  Ud/ 
without  fortune,  who  is  dotingly  fond  of  him.  They  livt  fomc  years 
happily  together,  and  a  daughter  is  the  fruit  of  their  unon.  Not  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fet  any  bounds  to  his  expences,  he  becomes  involved  in 
difficulties,  and  meets,  at  a  club,  a  flock-broker,  or  rather  jobber^  who 
has  formerly  known  his  father,  and  who  infidioufly  engages  him  under 
profpedi  of  gain  to  join  in  his  fpeculations  in  the  pubilc  fund^.  For 
fome  weeks  he  receives  regularly  fom^  hundred  pouinlsy  as  his  part  of 
the  pretended  profit  of  his  partner,  who  finally  fuccceds  in  obtaining 
from  him,  under  pretence  of  extending  their  fpeculations,  feveral 
bills  figned  in  blank.  Of  thefe  bills,  the  broker,  who  is  a  ruined  and 
depraved  charader,  makes  ufe  to  an  amount  much  above  the  valae  of 
Sir  Henry's  property.     Having  no.  other  choice  but  beggary  and  dif« 
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lionoiir,  or  death,  the  baronet  and  bis  lady  commit  fuiclde  io* 
gether,  recommending  the  daughter  k)  a  maternal  0ucTe.  Such  vt 
the  rmral  tendtncf  of  this  aimirahli  and  extraordinary  work,  pretended 
to  be  the  laft  produ£lion  of  a  fincere  Chrifiian.  All  the  arguments^ 
in  favour  of  luicide,  in  Roufleau's  Julia,  in  Goethe's  Werter,  amd 
panicularly  in  Madame  Stael's  Delphine,  are  repeated  here.  It  Iooks» 
as  if  M.  Necker,  after  having,  by  his  vanity,  prefumption,  ambition, 
and  ignorance,  caufed  in  this  world  the  wrctchednefs  of  the  prefent 
and  of  future  generations,  wiihed  to  fve  them  damned  in  the  next, 
by  encouraging  them  to  revolt  againft  the  command  of  their  Creator^ 
to  deferi  the  poft  afligned  them,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  fonae  tempo- 
rary evil,  to  incur  eternal  mifery. 

Confidered  as  an  author,  moft  of  Necker's  former  works  difplaf 
maiksofafliduous  refearch  and  copious  informttl6n,  but  are  written 
in  a  (lyle  fo  labor ioufly  poli(bed  as  to  incur  the  charge  of  afFedatioo, 
if  that  charge  does  not  appertain  to  his  wife  and  daughter,  who^  by 
their  flattery,  mided  both  his  tafle  and  his  judgment.  Bertrand,  io 
his  Memoires,  places  Necker  amongft  the  diilinguifbed  writers  of  the 
age.  Mallet  du  Pan,  in  fpeakingof  Nccker's  book,  "  &r  FAdminiJ-^ 
traiiM^^  fays,  it  proves  that  he  was  led  away  by  events,  to  which  he 
kr>ew  not  how  to  oppofe  either  the  force  of  a£tion  or  the  w  inertia. 
In  cur  opinion  his  treatife  De  t Importance  des  Opinions  Religieufes  is 
preferable  to  all  his  other  writings.  His  publication  on  the  French 
Rewluiion  does  nor  contain  that  extenfive  information  which  might 
have  been  expedled  from  him,  but  the  fads  difclofed  in  it  are  related 
with  force  and  elFcdi,  and  many  of  the  obfervations  on  events  pofterior 
to  his  retreat,  particularly  on  theConfular  Conftitution,  are  worthy  of 
attention.  He  cornmenced  his  literary  career  with  an  eflay  on  The 
LegiJIature  ofGrain^  reprinted  innhe  volume  before  us,  which  Play. 
fair,  and  Arthur  Young,  fpeak  of  with  difrefpca.  In  1773,  ^^  wrote 
The  Eulogium  of  Colkert^  which  gained  him  the  prixe  at  the  French 
ac'^di  my,  and  in  which,  with  ^reat  finefle,  he  decried  the  adminir* 
trationofthe  then  finance  miniftcr  of  that  day.  Abbe  Terray,  while 
he  praifed  hisilluftrious  predeceflbr.  The  Kefie^ioni  addrejfedt9  the 
French  Nation ^  which  he  wrote,'  while  the  atrocious  trial  of  Louis 
XVI.  was  pending,  Pehier  julHy  calls  the  Funeral  Oration  of  this 
unfortunate  Prince.  Gibbon  mentions  it,  however,  with  approba« 
tion. 

As  an  adminiftrator  of  the  French  finances,  Necker  is  accufcd  with 
reafoQ  of  having  carried  with  him  into  a  minifterial  office,  all  the 
narrow,  contraScd,  views  of  a  bai»ker's.eounting-houfe.  As  a  ftatef- 
man  his  plans  were  circumfcribe'd  and  dangerous,  ill  conceived,  and 
wof  fc  executed.  The  following  couplet,  from  the  pea  of  Mirabeau, 
contains  both  wit  and  truth. 

M.  Necker 
Agioteur  adroit,  mnijtrefant  nuyen^ 
Do  rien  il^t  iftr,  4t  d'un  emf  trier  e^. 

In 
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.  In  his  private  capacity  Necker  was  a  gfi|od  father  and  a  good  hus- 
band, but  an  indiiFerent  citizen.  Aftet  his  vanity  and  incapacity 
h»i  involved  that  date  which  had  adopted  him  into  all  the  horrors  of 
revolutionary  anarchy,  his  native  counter  was  fwallowed  up  in  the 
fame  gulph,  and  he  had  the  mortificarioii  to  fee»  before  his  death,  the 
citizens  oF  the  ancient  republic  of  Geneva  as  enflaved  and  opprefled  as 
the  inhabitants  of  France,  and  to  know  himlelf  the  principal  caufe  of 
tlieir  common  aiifery. 

According  to  Madame  Stael,  Necker  in  his  retreat  wa^a  perftSf  and 
UbiftrhusfbilQjipbtr^  refigned  to  his  fate,  ind  contented  with  his  politi- 
cal nullity.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  exordium  to  his^  work, 
Smr rjUminifiratUn^  tff.  that  he  retired  toCopet  in  a  fit  of  fuU 
Irnnefs,  and  thouaht  that  his  incenfed  piide  would  be  beft  appeafed  by 
a  ihtely  filence.  But  for  fo  vain  a  man,  whofe  ftruggles  for  celebrity 
had  been  uninterrupted  nearly  for  half  a  century,  this  approached 
too  much  to  a  ftate  of  nullity,  and  feemed  to  accelerate  his  journey  tOi 
the  (hades  of  oblivion  ;  he,  therefore,  adi»pted  the  excefs  of  egotifm. 
In  order  to  command  notoriety,  or^  more  properly  fpeakine,  to  excite 
curiofity,  he  continued  to  write.  His  arimiraiion  of  him^lf,  and  of 
his  produAions,  was  confiderably  augmented  bythedifguftingand  un- 
becoming partiality  of  his  wif^  and  daughter,  more  proper  to  excite 
difcontent  than  to  foothe  the  dlfappointment  of  adifcarded  and  dii* 
graced  mihifter,  Yfhok  philofophy^  content^  and  refignatim^  Mr.  Gib* 
boo,  in  his  Mifcellaneous  Works,  Vol.  I.  page  213,  defcnbes 
thus : 

<'  I  paffed  four  days  at  the  Caftle  ofCopet  uith  Necker,  and  could  have 
wiihedto  have  (hewn  hiro»  as  a  warning  to  aoy  afpiring  yonth  poflciTed 
with  the  demon  of  ambition.  With  all  theroetns  of  private  happinefs  in 
bis  power,  he  is  the  mofl  miferable  of  human  btiiiigs  :  the  pad,  tbe  prefent, 
and  the  future,  are  equally  odious  MS  him.  Wken  I  fuggefted  fume  do. 
foeftic  amiifements  of  books,  buildings,  &c.  he  snfwered  with  a  deep 
tone  of  defpair,  ^  Dam  Tetaioujejuit^je  nepuisfgriiir  que  U  coup  dt  vent  qui 
m'a  ahlatu,'  How  different  from  the  carelefs  ct  ecrfulnefs  with  which  our 
poor  friend  Lord  North  fupported  his  fall.  Madwie  Necker  diiplays  more 
external  compofure, mail  le diable  ny  perdnen.  It  U  true  that  Necker  wtihed 
to  be  carried  into  the  clofet,  like  old  Pitt,  on  the  Qioulders  of  the  people^ 
and  that  he  has  been  ruined  by  that  democracy  *uih)ch  be  bad  raifed'* 

Madame  Stael  threatens  Europe  in  feveral  p4rcs  of  this  volume,  n  t 
only  with  the  publication  of  more  nunufcripts  ^  M.  Necker^  bt^t  with 
a  Public  Life  of  this  Ex-Mmifter,  from  her  own  pen.  VVe  kn<nv, 
from  our  correfpondent  on  the  Continent,  thantbisUir  writer  is  one 
of  our  conftant  readers  ;  thefe  confiderations  hr  ire  induced  us  to  extend 
our  remarks  beyond  our  ufual  limits.  Madame  $tael,  by  thefe  frtrq^ient 
publications,  we  are  aflured,  intends  to  keep  ui  M*  Necker's  imm^r^ 
tatity^  but  let  her  remember  what  Voltaire  faido' Cromwell:  D'etn  a 
jamais  hai,  fuilU  immortalitiJ  ! 

Uiji:vt 


4ttQ  f^iigH  FmUkatiM, 

HiftotnDi  ^Emfienur  ClmrlgmMgmp  traiuAUn  Uhn  Di  fjltemamd^ 
iu  Pnfeffiur  jfiegiwi/cb\  avee  un  Avant-prop$s^  quilqtut  N&tti^   ei 

,  un  Suppkmeni  iu  Traiu9mr.  A  Paris,  ches  Henri<^u^  Rue  de  lii 
Idi,  fTo.  1231.  An.  .Kill.  iSo^.-^The  Hi/lory  rf  fbe  Empewtr 
darlemajptej  iy  Pr^ejjir  HrgnOt/cby  iran/latedfr^m  iieGsruutUi 
tvifb  a  Pnfacfj  feme  Ncus,  4m  J  a  Supptiment  by  the  Tranfiatmr. 

THIS  hiftory  of  the  Emperor  Charlemlgne  was  written ia  i^^Sf 
by  one  of  the  GernU  s  fbihfipbirs  and  admirers  of  the  FiciKfc 
Revolution,  Mr.  Hegewifch,  Proteflbr  at  the  Univerfity  of  Kiei,  ia 
Holftein,  and  would  probab  \y  never  have  been  bcuiurtd  with  a  Fieudi 
tranflation,  bad  not  the  G  Hrfican  tyrant.  Napoleon  Bilonafiartey  in* 
Ibleotty  pretended  to  a  fimilbirity  of  talems  with  the  hero  of  this  work« 
and  had  not  his  French  flavts  bafely  bowed  to  luch  impertineBt  pre- 
tenfions* 

The  tranflatOr,  in  the  pileface,  acknowIe^;es  that  flattery  was  tbc 
only  motive  for  his  underuliing,  by  his  isndeavoar  to  draw  a  paralid 
between  Charlemagne  and  Buonaparte,  between'  the  occtitRooes  of 
the  eighth  century,  and  thc^e  of  the  nineteenth.  (Pag.  vL  vit*  ct  viii. 
in  the  Preface.) 

"  This  work  will  recall  a  a  epoch  which  has  niote  than  one  poiht  ef  le^ 
femblance  wiih  much  more  uiodem  times.  It  will  carry  back  oar  meoMiy 
to  an  indefaiigahU  warrior,  ihli  of  taleats ;  to  a  man  particularly  tUmOriata 
for  bis  perfowal  euaUtieSf  wb#  knows  how  to  reconcile  the  military  virtaes 
with  tf  love  of  the  arts  and  fi&iences ;  who  honours  men  of  learning  and  takes 
a  delight  in  their  company  |  a  cT>nquertir  who,  not  fatisfied  with  esteadSuq^ 
theboundf  of  his  empire,  devotes  his  leifure  hours  to  the  fbfteatioDofeood 
Jaws  and  to  the  eftabiifliinent  of  falutaxy  invitations  ;  ampdigbUatd  Am* 
tidji,  whofe  wifdom  at  onoc  makes  the  mlniders  t>f  xcligion  lefpefied,  and 
confines  them  within  pro'ji|:r  limits.  /  hefiundtr  of  a  new  djuasiy  to  which 
be  has  given  his  own  name,  ^nd  *whoJc  dawn  difpleyrtbe  ffreaUtelpUudmr^ 
a  prince  who  governs  witJiout  alfiftance,  and  who  is  .equally  oompeteot  to 
the  diredion  of  a  vaft  wfiole,  and  to  the  fuperintendance  of  all  itsminnie 
partictUarg ;  a  fovtreign  wl)o»  by  proving  bimfelf  at  once  the  MefiJmiaA 
ibe  prote3or  of  the  Church,  feels  it  his  duty  iocmfecrate  his  titles  to  a  crown^ 
cftifbicbbe  'wasfi  truly  *worthy^  by  the  interveAtioa  of  a  revered  band;  who 
gives  law  to  Italy,  and  to  a  great  part  of  Germany  ;  to  whom  riven  and 
mountains  oppofe  impotent  barriers  3  who  filencea  civil  difcord;  at  whofe 
feet  confpiracy  expires!  whofe  fceptre  is  extended  over  twenty  oadens 
differing  in  language*  manners,  and  customs  \  a  bero^  laftly,  who,  aftir 
having  been  the //nvr  cf  his  enemies,  the  regulator  ci  forroandiog  Aateitf 
the  regenerater  of  bis  fjXHintry,  a  model  for  contempoTMy  IbvcragoSi  te* 
'(DJins  anobjed  of  admiration  to  poderity." 

That  the  adulation  of  the  tranflator  is  as  ynbecoming-  as  it  is  e3^ 
aggerated,  and  that  the  portrait  bears  as  little  refemUance  to  the 
Corjitan  Buonaparte  as  to  the  Front  Charlemsgne,  every  body,  ae« 
<iuainteil  with  their  laiftory,  cannot  but  be  convinced.  It  is  true  dui 
^oth  w  sre  the  fons  of  fyrtf^ryfathers,  but  though  the  birth  of  CharJemagBS 
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is  involved  in  obfcurity,'  he  was  acknowledged  by  Pcpio,  the  King 
of  the  Francs,  as.  his  (on,  and  crowned  by  Pope  Suphen,  duiiqg 
hrs  pretended  father's  life,  with  his  pretended  brother  C^rloman,  in 
the  chara6ter  of  a  patri«.  !an,  and  as  King  of  the  Francs.  At  the  birth 
of  Buonaparte,  his  mother  lived  in  open  adultery  with  ^Ir,  dc  Mi»t- 
bosuf,  who  only  treated  hinl  as  the  French  nobility  often  did' their 
baftards,in  procuring  ^r  hioi  the  place  of  a  poor  fcholar  in  a  military 
academy.  Born  a  fabjefl^  he  not  only  continued  fo  during  the  life  qi 
his  legitimate  prince,  but  under  the  infamous  ufurpatibn  of  hisafiaf- 
fins  ot  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  of  the  Dircftory.  Char^? 
kmagiie  never  headed  armies,  but  as  a  King ;  whil(l  the  firft  co;nmand 
given  to  Buonaparte  in  1795,  then  a  flave  to  the  regicide  Barras',  was 
the  reward  of  his  infamy  for  marrying  the  harlot  of  this  criminal. 
Charlemagne  was  alwa/s,  as  well  in  the  field,  as  in  his  palace,  the 
lawful  chief  of  his  fubje£is)  before  his  ufurpation  Buonaparte  waa 
ndihin^  but  the  leader  of  a  revolutionary  banditti;  his  tools  and  ac- 
complices, by  turn,  the  inftruments  of  his  ambition,  and  the  vi£tima 
of  his  barbarity,  unncceflarily  facrificed  in  fighting  againft  fbreien 
foes  in  Lombardy  and  E^^ypi ;  cruelly  drowned  or  ftrangled  in  Italy, 
6r  inhumanly  poifoned  in  Syria',  The  troops,  whom  Charlemagne 
led  to  victory,  were  difciplined  and  organized  by  faimfelf.  ToPiche- 
gru  and  Mor^au,  and  to  their  talents,  Buonaparte  was  exclufively  in* 
dettcd  for  the  atchlevements  which  his  foldiers'  performed,  thought 
their  enemies  were  inferior  in  number,  becauie  thcfe  generals  had  re- 
flored  order  and  introduced  the  knowledge  of  taSics  in  armies,  which, 
though  more  numerous  than  their  opponents,  had  been  repeatedly  de* 
feared  before.  The  hiftory  of  the  campaign  oit  I793»  during  the  firft 
nine  months,  proves  the  juftice  of  this  aflertion. 

In  the  dark  age  in  which  he  lived,  Charletsiagne  was  aJuminary^ 
but  his  cruelty^  profligaay,  ambition,  and  injuftice^  clouded  ail  ttft 
brilliant  qualities,  with  which  Nature  had   gitted  hitn.     In  :Our  en*-: 
lightened  days,  more  cruel,    more  profligate,  more  ambitious^  and 
more  •unjuft,  carrying  with  him,  into  an  mvaded  p^I^ce,  and  to  an 
ufurped  throne,  all  the  petty  and  vile  palfions  of  a  needy  adventurer.. 
Buon apar I e  either  does  iTot  pofiefs  from  Nature,  or,  from  depravity, 
docs  not  fhew,  any  of  thofc  amiable  qualities^  Which,  in  future  ages» 
niight  palliate  his  pad  and  prefent  enormities.     He  is  a  conqueror  in 
li^ci9\y  focicties,  as  well  as  in  military  cncampoaents  ^  among  his 
trcmhiing  Javans,  as  well  as  among  his' iQercileVs  fold iers«     His  love 
of  arti5  and  fciences  confifts  in  nothing  more  than  a  flavi(h  imitation  ot 
<bine  Roman  generals.     They  plundered  Greece^  Sicily,  and  Egypt, 
of  its  monuments  of  arts;  and  .Buonaparte  has,  ^ilaged  Italy  of  irs' 
pit^uresand  ftatutes.     His  mufeums  proc^iift  the^fucccfs  of  a  fortu. 
fiafe  marauder,  not  the  tade  or  genius  of  the  pr<4^^or  of  literature 
and  the-fine  arts.     Charlemagne  was  a  Chriftian  fl^^convidiQnaind- 
frnccrity ;  the  Emperor  Buonaparte  is  only  a  ChriftianTrom  the  fatne 
policy  and  hypocrtfy  which,  in  1798,  caufedthe  General  Buonaparti 
to  profefs  himfelf  a  believer  in  the  Alcoran  and  an  adorer  of  Mahc- 
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fftet.     Mad  not  Britiflr  valour,  at  St.  Jean  dl^Acre,  ftoppod  hb  fuc* 

ce  sful  pragrefs,  in  1799,  the  Mufti  would  then,  perhaps,  have  per- 
form<^d»  at  Conftantinople,  the  fame  ceremonyi  which  has  lately  been 
pcrtoimed  by  the  Pope  at  Paris,  and  with  equal  tdifieaUui;  becaufe  the 
Sultan  Napoic^on  would  have  been  as  good  a  Muflfulisaa  as  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  is  a  faithful  Chri'.iian. 

Ch'irkmagne  inherited  the  throne  uf  hit  father,  and  cannot,  there* 
fore,  properly  fp^iaxing)  be  called  tbechief  of  a  new  dynafty.  Upon 
the  authority  of  the  hittory  ef  the  military  Roman  Republic,  when 

froverned  by  ufurpinz  tyrants,  it  is  not  hazardous  to  fuppo^e,  that  the 
upremacy  of  the  auoacioufly  elevated,  but  bafe  Buonaparte  family^ 
will  not  lurvtve  the  exit  of  NapoIeoA*  In  fad)  the  claims  of  everj 
profperous  or  popular  General,  enforced  by  the  bayonet,  will  always 
be  more  valid,  thJm  thofe  of  the  low  Buonaparte,  fupported  by  a  fena- 
tus  cotifitltus  only.  As  the  real  pratedor  ot  the  Chriftian  religion^ 
Pope  Stephen  involuntarily,  and  witli  gratitude,  confecrated  Cbarlc- 
ma2nc,  a?  King  of  the  Fraixs.  It  is  well  known  that  the  prcfcnt 
Pope  Plus  VL  had  no  other  choice  left  him,  ihan  the  fcandalous  and 
facrilegious  coronation  of  Buonaparte  in  France,  or  a  degrading  re- 
treat t3  a  convent  in  Italy ;  a  profanation,  or  a  depofition  ;  and  th«t 
he  had  not  firmnefs  and  refignation  enough  to  chufe  the  latter.  The 
laws  of  Charltrmagne,  for  Italy  and  Germany,  were  the  fiid  fteps 
towards  the  civilization  of  the  natives ;  and  many  of  them  fubfift  ta 
this  day.  The  ephemeral  codes,  and  roilitarv  conftitutions,  which 
have  been  forced  by  Buonaparte  upon  Eg/pt,  France,  Italy,  Holland » 
and  Switzerland,  announce  their  own  abiurdity  and  iinperfefiion  by 
their  want  of  ftability.  Not  one  of  them  has  yet  remained  unaltereii 
for  fifteen  moiuht,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Imperial  coniliiution 
Will  live  lotiger  than  theConfular  charter. 

The  diirerent  nations,  fubjugated  by  Charlemagne,  were  only  kept 
in  obediefice  by  hi^  wifdom  and  jufiice ;  terror  excited  by  Buona- 
parte's atrocitie»  prevents  alone  the  French,  Italians,  Helvetians,  and 
fiatavianf ,  from  throwing  o(F  the  galling  yoke  which  he  ha$  impofed 
upon  them.  Charlemagne  reigrted  and  died  the  father  of  his  people  ; 
while  Buonaparte  with  an  iron  fceptre  rule:;  thofe  countries  which  his 
cruelties  intimidate,  apd  which  his  tyranny  opprefles.  He  is  the 
fccnrge  of  rraiikind ;  while  Charlemagne  was  their  benefador, 

Tnis  work- is  divided  into  fix  chapters.  The  firft  contains  **  The 
Snppofed  Hittory  of  the  Francs  from  their  Origin,  until  the  Reign  of 
Charlemagne.  It  relates  nothing  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  **  nrf- 
tory  ofClwirlemagne,"  by  Mr.  Jaillard,  and  in  the  '*  Critical  Hiftorj 
of  iheEftablifhment  of  the  French  Monarchy  in  the  Territory  of  the 
Gauls"  by  the  Abbe  Dubos. 

The  fecond   th/ipter  treats  *«   of  the  beginning  of  the  Reign  of 

Chnrlemagne^  hth  Wars  in  Aquitaine,  and   againfl  the   Lombards 

amd  Saxons, "\  Charlisma^^ne  is  faid  to  have  been  born  in  the  month 

of  April,  742,  but  hifiorians  do  not  agree  either  as  to  the  plaice  or  time 

.#f  hia  birth,  and  as  the  writer  juftly  obftrves,  how  could  they  know 
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any  ih'ng  for  certain,  when  bis  contemporftr/y  fecretaiy,  and  friend., 
^inhardy  affures  us^  that  he  had  been  unable  to  obtam  anjrpofitive 
infornnation  concerning  the  firft  years  of  Charlemagne  ^  to  enquire 
aficir  which  he  therefore  regarded  as  a  folly.  Charlemagne  is  ftated  to 
have  been  about  twenty- feven  years  of  age  when  his  father.Peptn,  died, 
who  bad  divided  his  immenfe  ffate?  between  his  two  fons.  An  im- 
politic (lep  which  could  not  but  caufe  reciprocal  jealoufy,  the  con« 
fequence  of  which,  wan^  as  might  be  expeded,  mutual  hatred.  A 
premauire  death  foon,  however,  delivirred  Charlemagne  from  his 
brother.  HtS  riv^il,  Carloman,  who  expired  fuddenly,  and  not  with- 
out fufpicion,  that  his  end  was  not  natural.  Gerberge,  the  widow  of 
Carloman,  did  not  think  her  two  fonsfafe  in  ihe  dates  of  their  uncle, 
who,  by  intrigues,  had  been  eledled  the  fucceflbr  of  their  father.  The 
kin^idom  of  Charlemagne  then  contained  a  part  of  what  is  now  the 
German  empire,  with  modern  France,  in  its  pre(ent  ftate.  Its  bouQ« 
daries,  towards  the  North,  were  the  Baltic,  the  country  of  the 
Frifons,  and  that  of  the  Saxons,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Vnited  States, 
Weftphalia,  and  Lower  Saxony.  How  many  countries  has  the  CtJI- 
tan  Charlemagne  yet  left  t'j  conquer,  belonging  to  the  inheritance?  left 
lum  by  his  Frank'tjb  prtdeceflbr  ? 

Tne  wars  of  Charlemagne,  in  Aquitaine,  were  terminated  fucfcefs- 
fuliy,  and  <bat  (tate  was  incorporated  with  his  othtr  dominions. 
After  fome  defeats,  the  Saxons  figned  a  peace,  or  rather  a  trucf, 
granted  them  from  policy  by  the  vi£lor,  who  wanted  to  chaftrfe  Dedier, 
the  King  of  the  Lombards,  for  having  received  at  his  court  the  widow 
of  Carloman,  and  her  two  fons,  whom  he  had  ttied  to  engage  the 
pope  Adrian  to  crown  Kings  of  the  Francs,  in  revenge  for  the  out- 
rage offered  his  daughter  by  Charlema^n  \  who  had  repudiated  her, 
under  pretence  of  ftcrility.  Then,  as  afterwaids,  Lombardy  was 
conquered  in  one  campaign,  in  which  D:dicr  was  forced  to  furrender 
at  difcretion,  as  well  as  the  widow  of  Carloman,  whofe  fons  Chaile* 
map nc  is  tufpefted  of  having  deftroyed. 

During  the  abfcnce  of  this  Pnncc,  on  the  other  fida  of  the  Alps, 
the  Saxons  again  attac  ked  their  inveterate  foes,  but  after  fome  mO** 
mentary  fuccefs,  were  defeated  before  Fri^^tzlar. 

•*  During  thcfe  trnnfa^ions,  Charlemagne,  who  had  returned  from 
Italy  in  the  autumn  (of  774)yfent  three  divifions  of  his  armyagainftihemj 
wbtch  totally  defeated  them,  and  purfoed  them  into  their  own  C'untry. 
From  that  moment  this  monarch  became  imprefled  with  the  convidion  that 
be  mull  either  make  that  reiHefs  people,  who  were  irritated  againft  the 
Fr  DCS,  embrace Chriftianity  by  force;  orelfe  extermitute  them;  a  violent 
relblution.  which  we  ought  not  to  appreciate,  until  we  have  obferved  thatit 
is  never  necelTary  in  poliQied  nations  at  war  with  each  other  i  but  that  an 
uncivilized  people  imay  be  fo  lituated  in  refpeA  to  a  different  nation,  thai 
the  existence  of  the  oiu  can  only  he  Jeered  hy  the  anjtibjlati<m  efthe  other  ^* 

Even  the  tranflator  in  a  note,  fappofes  that  the  author's  enthuflafm 
for  his  hero  has  carried  him  too  far,  and  that  this  difiinflion  is  rather 
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ioo/uitli.  Wittt  fuch  maxtmSy  what  irritated  or  |inprincip1fi|)  cdo- 
queror  wiU  not  throw  away  all  fcruples  in  committing  cbe  vaft 
atrocious  deeds  under  pretence  of  providing  for  his  own  fafety^  when  in 
-fa£l  he  only  givrs  way  to  his  cruel  paffions  and  to  the  violence  of  aa 
implacable  character  ? 

Here,  howcvcfi  as  well  as  in  federal  other  places  we  find  fomc 
fimilUude  between  Charlemagne  and  Buonaparte  neither  advantageous 
'nor  honourable  to  either.  The  decree  for  the  extermination  of  the 
Saxons,  by  the  former,  is  almoft  equally  barbarous  with  the  determi- 
nation of  the  latter  againft  Britons,  deletida  eft  Cnrthag9;  and  the 
'former's  military  crufade  for  conveiting  the  Saxons  to  Chriftianity  is 
only  furpaiFcd  in  cruelty  by  the  ufe  of  Buonparte's  military  apoftles 
bayonets,  in  preaching  the  degree,  of  liberty  and  equality  to  the 
difarfned  inhabitants  of  Kgypt,  Arabia,  and  Syrian  The'  formdr 
had,  however,  fome  excufe,  confidering  the  fuperftition  of  the  age, 
and  that  the  objeds  of  his  profelvtifm  were  irreconciliable  enemies  ; 
whilft  the  latter  attacked^inofFenuve,  faithful,  and  defencelefs  allies 
under  the  fcandalous  pretence  of  forcing  upon  them  thofe  notions 
and  fyftcms,  which  he  Icnew  had  rendered  Fiance,  Italy,  Germany^ 
Switzerland  and  Holland,  tnoft  wretched. 

T'he  Saxons  being  without  arms,  and  without  leaders,  and  dif- 
united  among  themfelves,  were  foon  fubjugaicd  ;  and  the  conqueror 
having  other  objc6ls  of  ambition  and  vengeanr.-.  in  view,  fatisfied  hina« 
felf  with  their  acknowledgement  of  his  fupremacy  ancfwith  hoftages 
for  their  fidelity. 

Among  the  princes  in  Italy  who  had  not  fubmitted  to  the  iceptre 
of  Charlemagne,  was  Rodgaud,  Duke  of  Friuli,  who  h^  formed  a 
league  with  feveral  independent  cities,  and  had  collcfied  a  fmafl 
army  to  preferve  their  reciprocal  independence  agaiufi  the  foreign  in- 
vaders. To  chaftife  the  patriotifm  of  this  duke,  the  king  of  the 
Francs  and  Lombards  had  fufpended  his  wrath  againft  the  Saxons, 
and  with  a  numerous  army  accuftomed  to  vanquifh,  he  foon  dif- 
perftd  the  weak  forces  of  the  league,  whofe  chief  fell  into  his  hands, 
and  was  beheaded.  Charlemagne  a£led  with  Duke  Rcd^aud  as  a 
barbarian,  but  not  with  the  fame  treacherous  and  towardiy  injuftice, 
as  the  barbarian  Buonaparte  difplayed  to  the  Dukeof  Enghein,  be- 
caufe  the  one  was  captured  in  battle  as  a  foe,  whilft  the  other  coo - 
fidirtg  in  the  law  of  nations,  was  fcizcd  by  the  Corfican  midnight- 
aflaflin,  on  a  neutral  and  friendly  territory. 

During  Charlcnvigne's  abfcnce  in  Italy,  the  oppreficd  Saxons 
again  revolted,butat  his  approach  with  an  army  in  the  ipring  777,  ihey 
again  fubmitted.  He  held  a  general  affembly  at  Paderbom,  to  which 
he  invited  the  principal  Saxon  chiefs  and  nc^i^ty,  whaai]  obeyed  his 
fummons,  except  Witikind,  who  fled  to  Denmark,,  where  he  ex- 
cited the  alarm  of  the  Danes,  by  expofing  the  conquering  charader 
of  the  Francsg  and  the  ambitious  views  of, their  prince*  His  ap- 
-  pearance  among  them  give  ritfi  .tg  the  plan  of  thofe  great  ex- 
peditions againft  the  Francs,  and  againft  all  the  Chriftian  powers, 
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o£ which  the  hiflnrjr  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  make  fuch  re-, 
pcated  and  terrible  xnenton. 

The  Saxons  at  Paderborn  falutcd  the  King  of  the  Francs  ^  their, 
fovercign  promifcd  to  pay  him  a  tribute,  and  not  to  oppofe  the  in- 
troduction of  Chriiiiaarty  in  their  country. 

The  third  chapter  contains,  *' the  expedition  of  Charlemagne  in 
Spain;  his  fecond  journey  to  Rome^  his  proteflion  of  tha  fcienccs; 
a  new  infurredion  of  the  Saxons,  and  their  total  iuhjugaton  with 
loQie  conspiracies  againft  his  life." 

*'  This  vi^lory,  however,  muf!  either  have  cod  the  Saxdns  very  dear, 
or  elfe  they  know  not  how  to  profil  by  it.  InOead  oH  f(»r{Ding  any  plan  of 
attack  upon  Th:.^eric,  or,  at  lealt,  indead  of  lakiiig  measures  uf  defence 
againd  Cliarlemagne.  who,  ^hey  mult  have  expected*  would  haden  to  re- 
pair ihis  deteat,  they  remained  moll  unaccounL&bly  inadive.  In  a  Ibort 
time,  Charlemagne  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  their  coi|nlry,  With  a 
powerful  army ;  and  he  no  longer  regarded  them  as  enemies  with  whogi  to 
Degociate,but  as  rebeh  whole  perfidy  he  came  to  punilh.  He  fummoned  the 
principal  perfons  in  the  nation  to  appear  before  hiin;  all  of  whom  accufed 
Wiiikind  as  the  author  of  the  rebellion ;  but  they  could  not  give  him  up, 
iik  he  had  again  fled  into  Denmark.  Charlcmaf;ne  therefore  required  that 
the  Saxons  fhou'ld  deliver  into  hi$  hands  a1(  thole*  who  had  taken  a  part  in 
•what  he  called  treasoH.  He  was  obeyed.  Four  theustnui  /he  htnthed  Saxons 
wln-e  delivered  to  him;  and  inontdity;  he  had  thetn  all  beaded  in  his  own 
camp  at  Ferden,  on  the  banks  of  the  AiJier."     Pp.  'i43<  2S0. 

Spain  at  that  p^rtod  acknowledged  the  empire  of  the  Arabs,  called 
Saracens,  whofe chiefs  were  divided  kmongst  themselves,  and  had  im- 
prudently demanded  Tuccours  from  Charlemagne  to  enable  them  to 
withdraw  themfclves  from  the  dependence  of  the  Califf  of  Bagdad, 
Hii  ambition  filenced  his  religious  fcruples  at  entering  into  a  treaty 
with  infidels.  Viflkory  accompanied  him  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Pyrennees,  as  well  as  on  the  other  Adeof  the  Alps,  and  thofe  N4aho* 
metkns  for  whom  he  firft  had  foUght  as  an  ally,  he  finally  forced  toi>e* 
cdoie  his  fubjcfts  as  mtcH  as*  their  opponents. 

Charlemagne^s  journey  to  Rome  at  Eafter,  r8o,  was  occafioned 
more  by  policy  than  devotion.  The  Pope  Adriati,  after  baptizing 
the  two  younger  of  his  three  fons,  crowned  one  of  them  King  of 
Italy,  and  the  other  King  of  Acquitaine,  their  father 'having  deter- 
mined to  divide  hk  immenfe  dominions  among  his  children.  liis 
protedion  of  the  fcienccs  confifted  in  having  a(tached  to  his  perfon, 
Alcuin  ArchbiQiop  af  York,  whom  he  met  at  Rome. 

During  CharlemagneVabfencie  in  Spain  and  Italy,  Wirikind  had  re- 
turned to  the  Saxons,  and  engaged  them  to  invade  the  provinces  which 
the  Francs  poflefled  in  Germany.  They  were,  however,  hot  more  for- 
tunate than  before.  Another  aflemblv  of  Saxons  was  convened  at 
Stockheim,  in  the  fpring  of  780,  where  they  promifed  fidelity^  and 
inany  of  thenfi  were  baptized.  They  agreed  ta  accept  for  their  fu- 
ture governors,  the  founts  of  the  French  nation,  and  not  to  hold 
their  ufii^l  diet  without  the  confent  bf  thefe  govimors,  and  the  pre- 
Cence  of  the  king's  commiflary.      '  «         ' 
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are  ufliered  into  the  world  without  any  communication  wkich 
afceitain  their  authenticity :  yet*,  upon  the  whole,  we  are  rather  i»- 
cltned  to  bdievei  that  they  are  the  prq^uftion  of  Bailly;  Their  iQi- 
jiuten^fsy.  and  their  egoti/in  Opeak  (trongiy  for  their  being  vrittrn  I7 
the  perfen  who  is. the  hero  oi  the  tale.  They  are  in  the  form  of  a 
Journal,  and  fpun  out  into  a  moil  tirefokne  length. 

The  author  fays,  that  when  he  iirft  heard  of  the  Aflembly  oFAV- 
tMis^  heforefaw  a  change  in  the  ftats  of  thmgs^  and  even  in  *^  the 
Ooyernment ;"  but  that  he  did  not  forefee  <>  the  Revolution  fuch  as  it 
turned  out."  Had  he  not  been  blinded  by  the  wildnefs  of  theory, 
which  at  that  time  ruled  fupreme,  even  in  the  minds  of  the  welUin- 
.  tentioned,  he  might  have  difcovered,  from  the  very  cominencemenr^ 
the  total  diflblution  of  the  State  which  followed.  Had  he  drawn  the 
proper  confequence  Arom  his  own  remark  on  the  firft  meeting  of  the 
reprefentatives  of  Paris,  which  follows,  he  would  have  fhrunk  from 
the  impending  ftorm,  of  which  he  was  the  vifiiai. 

*'  One  thbg  which  I  muft  not  forget  t6  remark,  in  order  to  point  oat  the 
then  exi(Hng  difpofition  of  the  public  mind ;  and  which  was  brought  to  my 
recolleflion  by  an  EleAor  who  was  prefent  on  that  day,  and  from  the  mo- 
ment that  the  people  found  themfelves  at  a  public  meeting,  the  muripnr  of 
'  Nc  Clergf  !  No  Ckrgy  P  fpread  from  Bench  to  Bench." 

But,  with  all  his  philofophy.  he  appears  to  have  been  a  raifera- 
ble  potittcian,  to  have  had  no  idea,  that  men  with  aH  their  paffions 
called  intoadion,  cannot  be  managed  like  a  machine,  of  whofe  mov- 
ing powers  you  afe  complete  mafter.  This  is  the  moft  favourable  opi- 
nion which  can  be  formied  of  his. conduct,  for  he  has  remarked,  and 
with  a^robattBHy  the  vesy  violent  commencement  of  the  Revolution, 
the  principles  of  fundamental  and  total  change  on  which  the  agitat- 
ing  demagogues  fet  out.  **  The  A^be  Seycs,  he  tells  us,  maintained, 
that  the  Tien  Etat  was  to  be  contidered  as  the  NaUon,  and  to  enjoy 
all  the  Rights  of  the  Nation."  I  n  another  place,  that  the  Deputies 
of  the  Municipality  of  Paris,  before  they  met  in  the  National  Af- 
femblv,  ftylcd  themfelves  the  Strntreign  People^  and  forbade  their 
Memoers  to  kneel  to  the  King.  His  exulting  refleilion  on  thefe,  and 
many  fimilar  inftances  of  fundamental  infubordinatiun  and  revolution, 
is  <^  It  was  with  fuch  arms  that  they  prepa:ed  for  the  Etati  Getitratix, 
and  for  the  recovery  of  the  Rights  ^fihe  Ihtion  /"  Mr.  B.'s  look  into 
futurity  mufl  have  pierced  a  very  fhort  way,  if  he  could  not  difceui 
that  fuch  beginnings,  and  every  evil  work  muft  end  in  coofufion. 

When  we  opened  thefe  volumes,  we  expeded,  notwithftan4ing 
the  many  works  of  the  kind  which  had  preceded  them,  that  we 
fliOMld. have  met  with  fome  new  information.  In  this  we  hav^becn 
jdifappointed ;  we  have  not  been  able  todifcover  any  thing  which  we  can 
call  abfolutely  new.  They  contain  only  the  tranfadioiis  of  a  few 
months,  fcom  March  lySt  to  OSober.  Thefe  tranfaSions,  with  the 
reafoniogs  of  Mr.  B.  fill  three  8vo.  Vols.  Great  part  of.  tAe  tranf- 
aaions,  from  the  journal  form  of  the  wofk,  arc  detailed  vHth  a  moft 
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wearifome  prolixity  •  and  the  rcafoning  of  the  writer  is  of  ten  fin-  hom 
beiqg  found.  He  praifts  all  the  violent  publicationt  of  the  fime. 
wWcn  cvifently  ltd  10  the  brutal  anarchy  which  followed  ;  and  at  the 
faiue  time  pronounces  an  culogium  on  the  king.  There  is  a  ftrai« 
snixture.of  truth,  and  revolutionary  ideas  in  the  following  cxtraft/^ 

"  &abaudde  St.  F.tienne  proved  that,  fettittg  afi4c  the  Clerry  and  tiie 
Nobility,  the  7?iw  Stat  was  to  be  confidercd  as  the  Nation  2  the  Abb£ 
Sicyw,  that  the  Ten  Etat  was  itfelfihe  Nation,  and  ought  to  cfljorali 
the  Rights  of  chc  Nation.  It  was  with  thefe  arms  that  preparatm  was 
made  for  the  States  Qejieral,  and  for  the  recovery  of  th«  Rights  of  the  Na« 
tion,  and  of  the  Tiers  Etat.  But,  if  thefe  Rights  were  recoveied,  we 
inuft  not  forget,  that  it  was  o.wiug  to  Mr.  Necker,  and  to  theKin^  •  to  the 
Minifter  who  propofcd  it,  and  to  the  Monarch  who  gave  his  confm :  both 
of  them  afforded  the  means  of  regenerating  the  Empire.  This  was  fooie- 
times  too  much  forgotten.  Dcfpotifm  was  no  part  of  the  charaacr  of  the 
King ;  never  did  he  defire  any  thing  but  the  happinefs  of  the  people  •  thif 
was  the  only  means  that  could  be  employed  to  fcdocc  him :  whoever  his 
adviferspf'rfuadedhim  tofrretch  forth  the  arm  of  power,  they  we^aevet 
fnccefsfu!  hot  by  telling  him  that  it  was  to  prodace  good,  or  to  aVoid  evil  * 
that  the  aft  was  ultimatelr  to  relieve  the  Nauon,  wai  for  the  profptntt^ 
the  Empire,  and  the  happinefs  of  all.  I  am  convinced  that  he  nm^^id^ 
fidered  his  authority  or  his  attention  to  its  confervaiion,  buc  as  the  bafisef 
tranquillity  and  interior  peace.  Since  we  arc  fpeaking  of  the  cauftt^ie- 
generation,  let  us  pronounce  that  the  chief  caufes  arofc  from  rhc  charaftcr 
of  Louis  XVI.  :  "  had  the  King  been  lefs  good  J  and  the  Miniften  mm 
able,  there  would  have  been  no  Revolution."  ^^ 

This  eulogium  on  Louis  XV I.  comes  with  a  bad  grace  f fom  a  maiu 
who  withes  to  make  of  that  King  a  cypher  ;.  who  tell^  us  that  the  )^ 
tton  has  Rights,  but  the  Monarch  none.  <'  It  is  for  the  Nation  ti 
form  a  Conftituiion,  and  for  the  Kinz  to  accept  it.  The  Nation  hal 
the  liberty,  and  the  Rtght  to  fay  I  wi/l  have  no  other"^ 

There  fcems  to  have  been  a  fort  of  fee-fa w,  or  want  of  firnmcfs  of 
principle  in  the  mind  of  Bailly :  He  approves  of  the  violent  and  dcina- 
gogical  writings,  fpceches,  and  adls  which  preceded  the  meeting  of 
the  Natfonal  Aflembly,  and  accooipanied  its  TeflJon  throughout  •  and 
yet,  at  other  times,  he  difapproves  of  the  meafurcs  which  ineviublVfoK 
lowed  from  the  temper  and  principles  of  thofe  deftroyers  of  focW 
order.     Of  this  latter  temper  of  mind  the  following  is  a  fpecimcn  :  • 

"  It  is  without  doubt  araoft  beautifuland  philofophical  idea  to  make  aD« 
claration  of  the  iJ/^^y  Jlf«j  the  baiis  of  a  Conftftution  ;  bat  these  iheti-I 
phyfical  Ideas,  inftcad  of  enlightening,  bewilder  the  multitude:  it  tend* 
foifolate  man,  and  to  make  him  forget  that  he  is  furroundcd  by  fellow- 

"/?u  K^'^'r  r"?^*"  ^"  ^'^V?  ^/^°?  ^''  P"^**'  "  *«  ^y  «^«  foundation 
of  the  abufc  of  Liberty  and  of  individual  defpotifm  :  it  is  to  open  a  «S 

face  for  the  accumulated  torrent,  without  having  previouflir  OTei>a«d 
a  bed  and  dykes  to  receive  its  waters,  and  dire^  its  courfe.  Sitt^Ti^ 
eventlhavefeverely  felt  the  inconveniencies,  and  have  often  lamenttid 
the  evils  which  it  occafioncd.  and  I  Aall  have  more  than  once'  rcSm  fo 
lettttn  to  the  {abjeft,"  7*"**  '^ 

He 
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tfc  heart  of  Bcrthier !  Wc  turned  from  the  fight,  and  the  foldicr  was  made 
to  retire.  Next,  news  was  brought  us>  that  they  were  bringing  np  his  heatfS* 
and  chat  it  was  already  upon  the  ftatrs.  We  fent  to  fay  chat  they  coold  not. 
enter*  as  the  Court  was  occupied  in  confyltation ;  and  we  were  fpared  tlie 
fight  of  this  barbarous  and  atrocious  triumph.  Tl^^n,  in  thefe  ttrvM^ 
]^omentfly  it  was  necessary  tojiavc  recourfe  to  pretexts  for  avoiding  the  giv- 
ing countenance  to  barbarity:  to  fpeak  the  language  of  juilice  aud  huiaa- 
nity  was  dangerous,  and  to  brave  that  danger  was  nfelefs.  The  foHimi 
multitude  would  not  liften  to>  could  not  underhand  that  language :  whoever 
did  not  think  as  they  did,  was  a  fufpefied  traitor. 

"  It  is  evident,  from  the  details  into  which  I  have  entered  refpe^ag 
thefe  two  murders,  fo  illegally  perpetrated,  that  there  was  a  formed  dek^ 
to  facrificc  thefe  two  men,  (Foulon  and  Berthier,)  whom  they  fought  for 
eirery  where,  and  agaii\ft  whom  the  popular  rage  had  -been  excited  ;  that  a 
multitude  of  guards  accompanied  them,  more  for  the  purpofc  of  incioaiidat- 
ing  their  efcort,  than  of  fupporting  it,  rather  toobftrud  than  to  infurethc 
execution  of  orders.  Even  in  the  Hall,  perfons  were  polled,  to  deftFoy 
the  effcA  of  the  fpeeches  and  reafons  which  were  addrefled  to  the  people  ; 
and  to  fpread  terror  by  their  menaces,  and  by  announcing  the  arrival  of 
the  Mob  of  the  Suburbs,  and  of  the  Palais  Royal.  Whether  thb  plot  had 
for  its  objoC  che  driving  the  people  to  outrage,  and  thus  to  contaminate  the 
Revolution,  and  ^ment  a  deilrudlive  confulion  :  or  whether  certain  per- 
fons  were  intereiled  in  caufing  to  difappcar,  without  being  heard  in  their 
own  juilification,  two  men  who  had  been  long  accufed  by  the  public 
voices,  is  uncertain. 

**  I  withdrew  as  foon  as  poflible  from  the  theatre  of  this  horrible  deed. 
I  was  no  longer  opprefled  with  the  inquietude  which  had  taken  po(!e£ioa  of 
me  ever  fince  I  had  heard  that  M.  Berthier  was  arrefted  :  but  I  was fatigiicd» 
I  was  overwhelmed  with  the  dreadful  fcene  I  had  witnefled,  my  hean 
wounded  with  the  Injuflice  that  we  had  not  been  able  to  prevent,  aad  lajr 
inind  affli6led  with  the  reflexions  to  which  it  gave  birth.  How  impotent  is 
that  magiflrate,  which  has  not  the  authority  or  power  to  prevent  a  cnsat 
C0ffii|iit(ed  before  his  eyes  !**  . 

Here  too  his  Forebodings  come  acrofs  him,  but  they  are  foon  ab- 
forbed  in  the  vortex  of  theory,  and,  in  admiration,  of  the  works  <if 
Vhe  National  Affembly. 

•  We  are  rather  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Bailly  wa?  not  one  of  the 
initiated)  on«  of  thofe  who  had  much  deeper  views  than  ihcy  at  fiHI, 
at  leaft,  choofe  to  profefs.  It  is  only  the  furface  of  things  we  fceia 
this  publication;  in  \yhichx  after  the  innumerable ,  worEs  that  hive 
appeared  on  the  fame  fubje^l,  the  reader  will  Snd  no  novelty  of  impor* 
tance.  The  writer  appears  to  have  entertained  fufpicions  of  a  party. 
Which,  inftead  of  the  public  good,  had  oitiy  private  ambitious  views  s 
a  matter  fufiiciently  apparent.  But  whether  he  alludes  to  the  infii- 
ihous  Orleans,  or  others,  is  not  clear.  It  is^  however,  furprizing,  that 
a  perfon,  with  an  intelledl  fuch  as  his  certainly  was^  entertainiDg^  as 
he  ^did,  fufpicions  of  falfe brethren  in  the  great  work,  and  feeing fiich 
dreadful  effefls  of  the  firft  ftept  of  the  French  Reformers,  woAi 
have  retained  fuch  fimguine  expectations  from  this  (as  it  was  calkd) 

r^^iienifioii. 
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regeneration.    If  honcft,  he  was  blind,  and  felt*  a  facriiict  .to  his  want 
or  difccrnment. 

All  at  once  to  unloofe  the  ties  of  Aibordi nation  at  any  ttmey  atid 
^th  any  people,  is  highly  unwite;  but  thus  to  letloofe  an  impetuous 
and  debauched  Nation  is  the  height  of  political  mad nefs  :  and  a)l  at 
once  to  legiflate  for  any  Niition,  but  particularly  for  fuch  a  Nation^ 
could  only  be  conceived  by  Vanity  and  Ignorance.-  AU  this  was  done 
by  the  Fiench  Rcrformers  \  the  calamities  of  Europe^  of  the  whole 
worMy  loudly.proclalmthe  confequences. 


4iakrii  Atilitalre^  on  N&ttcss  Hiftortques  fur  Les  G^raux  en  Che^ 
Gemraux  de  Divifwn  ^cJ^Ue-Jmira^Xj,  Centre- J miraux^^  ^^'f*' 
pnt  Commende  let  Armies  francai/fs^  depuis  le  oommencement  de  la  Rm" 
volution  jufqu^  a  T^n.,  XIII.  7  Foluwusy  ouvrageorni .  de  .  Portraits* 
Par  F.  Babie  et  L.  Eeaiimonr,  a  Paris  chez  Barba^  An.'  XIII. , 
1805. 

The  Military  Gallery^  or  Htjtorical  Remarks  on  the  ComManders  in  Chiefs 
Generals  of  DiViJion^  k*fe.  Vice- Admirals^  Rear ^  Admirals ^^e.  who 
commanded  the  French  Armies\  from  tbf  beginning  of  the  Revolution 
unftl  the  year  XIII.  A  fVorJt  in  Seven  Foluwes,  ornamented  wih 
Portraits.  Bv.  F.  Babie  and  L.  Beaumont.  Printed  by  Barbai  at 
Paris,  year  XIIl^  or  1805, 

THE  authors  or  compilers  of  this  work*  in  announcing  that  the 
M.Ktary  Gallery,  contains,  in  an  alphabetical  order.  Remarks 
concerning  ail  Commanders  in  Chief,  and  Generals  of  Divifion,  do 
not  long  keep  the  reader  !n  the  dark,  as  to  the  motives  of  this  publica- 
tion, or  for  what  purpofe  it  has  been  compdfed.  They  ftate  p.  10, ' 
in  the  preface  **  ihat  all  thofe  Generals  grvupe  themfelves  round 
Buonaparte,  who  g^ives  a  new  lufhe  to  every  thing  furroundtng  him^  \ 
that  this  hero  is  the  foul  of  their  work,  to  whom,  no  douht^  all  readers 
of  thofc  remarks  apply  the  motto  :  ^^Necpluribus  impar,*'  In  this  gt-ouge 
it  is  not  fuppofed  that  Moreau,  Macdohald,  Le  Courbe,  Pichigru, 
Kleber,  and  other  French  Generals,'  injured  or  murdered- by  the  Cor- 
fican  Ufurper,  will  be  found,  or  if  found,  that  they  are  not  rn  their  placesl 
They  are,  however,  the  firnr  and  beft  of  the  Revolutionary  coofmao- 
ders..  For  the  fake  oF  humanity,  we  hope  that  the  motto  is  juftljr 
and  will  continue  exclufively  to  be  applied  to  the  great  criminal  Na- 
polean  Buonaparte. 

The  firft  volume  contains  remarks  on  twenty  tKrc?e  Generals,  of 
■  thefe,-  with  the  exception  of  Andreofly,  Augereau,  Bernadoete,  Bar- 
tbicr,  Bournonville,  and  Bon,  not  one  enjoys  any  military  celebrity. 
As  many  of  thefe  Generals,  have,  themfelves,  furnifhed  the  matt- 
rials  for  this  publication,  our  readers,  who  are  acquainted  with  French 
modefiyy  and  who  have,  during  the  laft  war,  read  their  //t^/^ig^  reports  to  t|ie 
Cooimlttee  of  Public  Safety,  to  the  Dire&ory,  and  to  the  ConfuJ, 

»  may 
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JkicadfUI  lefibn  infiru^  yon,  and  inform  jou  of  the  valui  of  (he/rihi^yjk  of 
llie  Fiencb.  It  is  a  volcano  when  irritated;  it  overturhs,  it  devours  evtrry 
Amg  €ipp»fiiig  its  irruption.  On  the  cWtitrary,  \i  fnaucis,  it  fansses  ev^xy 
bod^demaQding  its  fupport;  but  French  con tidence  muit  be  arquireik  by 
foneaA  which  tier^oes  a^-a  pledge  01  not  bemg  betrayed.  For  too  long  time 
aadtoo  •ften  the  ^^//<7fM  (bonne foi)  oi  the  French  ha»  been  abufed.'' 
Gmkne  JdiUtaire/F.Syy  olL 

This  proclamation  was  followed  by  a  rigorous  decree^  but  Tuch  as 
iH»  trm^ui/ify  of  the  country,  and  the  fecurity  of  the  French  armies 
doDMided.  (Idem^  p.  S6.}  This  decres:  ordered  all  arntis^  of  every 
ddEcription,  to  be  delivered  up  to  CommifTaries,  who  were  to  tnake  a 
gcaend  ttoiniciliary  vifit.  The/cruphs  of  thefe  ConrimiiTaries  exoeod- 
cd  tlie  figntficatiOn  of  arms  to  knives  and  forks,  paittcubrly  thaie  of 
filver.  A  forced  contribution  wa«  befides  alfo,  with  requilitions  of 
platCy  pidures,  furntttfre,  cloathes,  cambric,  inuflin,  lace,  and  even 
jmWEtSf  all  for  the  firvice  of  the  French  armies,  and  ot  thetv  h&/fi^ 
tab.  Some  Nuns  wete,  befides,^  ordered  to  bt;  provided  for  Augcceau 
and  bis  Staff,  whofe  outrages  kitted  feme,  depnved  «tb€r«^  from  ler- 
lor,  of  their  reafon,  and  all  of  their  innocence  and  .honour.  Our 
limits  do  not  permit  us  to  mention  butthef^  few  of  the  many  and  hor- 
Txbie  outrages  committed  by  a  General  now  intended  to  ngsrurai^ 
Irctand. 

Bbrbiadorte  is  more  known  for  his  infolcnce  when  a  Grenadier  Ana- 
baffador  at  Vienna,  in  1796,  than  for  his  exploits  as  a  General* 

Berthier,  the  friend  ^d  companion  of  La  Fayette,  in  1789,  as  well 
is  of  Buonaparte  in  1798  and  J799>  has  been  the  tool  of  all  faAions, 
and  the  flave  of  the  former,  as  wt:ll  as  of  the  prefent  Emperor  of  fac* 
tion.  He  certainly  pofleites  g^reat  military  ta)ents,  but  riis  waftt  of 
energy  and  of  principle,  makes  him  accept  a  fecond  when  he  migbt 
eooimand  a  firft  place,  and,  after  having  revolted  in  the  name  of  It* 
bertv,  fight  for  the  efiabliihment  of  an  organized  flavery,  under  iha 
moft  contemptible  of  ufurpers,  and  the  mofl  cruel  of  defpots. 

Bournonville,  without  birth  ot  talents,  owes  his  revolutionary  no*> 
tbrSety  to  intrigues,  ind/to  his  imprifonmenrin  Auftriai  after  hiving 
b^n  delivered  up  by  Dum^urier,  in  1793-  In  the  account  of  h'lii 
in  the  Military  Gallery,  Vol.  I.  P:  329.  it  is  ftated,  "  That,  iii 
March,  1793,  upon  the  road  from  M^-ns  to  Maedricht,  an  Aide-de* 
camp  of  the  Landgrave  of  Heife-CalTel  had  declared  to  Bournonvilie, 
that  the  Republican  Armies  owed  their  fuccefles,  iq  the  campaign  of 
1792,  entirely  to  the  clemency  and  generoiity  of  Louis  XVL  becaufe 
the  Auftrians  and  Pruflians  might  eafily  have  penetrated  as  far  as 
Paris,  had  they  not  been  (lopped  by  a  letter,  which  this  unfortunate 
Monarch  wrote  from  the  Temple  to  the  King  of  Pruflia,  near  Chalons."* 
As  Bournonville  was  then  a  Commander  under  Dumourier^  his  autho*  • 
rity  is  not  to  be  pafTed  over  tn  filence,  where  it  can  clear  up  this  part 
of  hiftory^  which  is  fo  much  obfcuredby  comradiftory  reports.  It  VS^ 
aSirted  that  he  has  furniibedthis  anecdote  himfelf. 

Gtneral  Bon  is  known  for  bis  bravery  in  Italy  and  Egypt^  and  for 

having 
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hiting  %eea  Tt^rfficeit  tn  Buonaparte's  mad,  rafli,  and  cferperate  at- 
tack on  St.  John  of  Acre,  in  the  Tpring  of  1799,  He,  with  thoufands 
of  others,  fell  a  vtdim  to  tha  Cot^can'i  ignorance^  ambitioo^  obftU 
nacY,  and  inhuffianify,  in  the  expodition  to  Syria. 

Beftdrs  thefe  Gerierab,  two  degraded  noblemen,  fieaubamois  and 
BfToti,  fwell  the  ift  volume.  Allthe  oflktal  letters  of  the  former,  \t 
which,  tri  fpeaking  of  the  republic,  the  praifes  pf  himfelf  are  infcrted^ 
ho  doubt,  by  ordgr.  His  hSi  letter  to  his  wife,  the  prefent  mock 
Emptors,  written  in  prifon  the*  day  before  his  execution,  by  his  netr 
fovercign,  the  ferercign  people,  in  whicll  be  conjures  her  to  re-eftm- 
bliih  bis  memory,  by  aiTuring  the  republic  that  his  whole  life  haa 
lyeen  dedicated  to  the  caufe  of  lih§rty  and  equallt^^  is  left  out  air#  /y 
vrrfrr^  paftimlarly  as  he  recommends  to  her  to  implant  in  the  Q)jn(^ 
tjf  her  children  (the  prefcnt  revolutionary  ferem  highnefs  Engeriiua 
Beaubamois,  and  her  revolutionary  imperial  highnels  Princefs  Lquis 
Buottaparte)  the  fame  notions  and  principles  of  tibgrty  and  eoualiiy. 
He  has  been  well  obeyed.  Set  Di^ionn^irt  Bio^r^phifMi^  •y<A.u 
Art.  Biauhamoli, 

The  Dnite  of  BIrof.  was  the  accompHce  of  the  late  Philip  Sgafitf^ 
t<ld  for  his  rebdlron  guillotined  by  his  fellow  rebels.  In  afccnding 
the  fcaffbld  he  exclaimed,  **  Had  1  fcrvcd  my  King  with  the  fame 
t9tk\  and  fidelity  with  whiph  I  have  ferved  his  aflaflii)?,  he  would  have 
rewarded  ne  in  a  different  manner."  We  recommend  this  anecdote 
to  the  remembrance  of  the  fk£tious  nobility  of  our  own  country. 

The  fecond  volume,  containing  the  (ketches  rf  the  fame  number  of 
Oeneralf,  begins  with  an  elaborate  account  of  Buonapart6,  o(  his 
ichievements,  and  of  his  glory.  It  repeats  every  thing  which  tbe 
Ifafeft  and  rooft  difgufting  flattery  has  invented,  and  relates  as  fa£^s, 
abfurd  ^nd  ridiculous  anecdotes,  fabricated,  fince  Buonapart6*s  ufttf-' 

Gtion,  by  his  literary  flavcs  or  military  fycophants.  As  a  proof  of 
el  veracity  of  the  compilers,  we  will  tranflate  from  page  6,  what  ia 
ftid  of  his  Mlliant  campaign  in  the  (h-eets  of  Paris,  on  the  6th  of 
0<9ober,  1795*  where,  in  butchering  8000  men^  women,  and  cbH* 
dren,  he  cpnquercd  his  prefent  wife,  then  die  miftrefs  of  the  regkido 
Barras.    ' 


I 


'•  This  day  (the  6th  of  Oaober)  was,  however,  left  diffil^roos  than  ft 
^  ight  have  been,  and  it  is  to  Buonaparte  that  the  Parifiaos  are  indebted 
'or  ibis  itiKfif.  The  Parifians,  fak)  an  officer  que/lipned  Qoncefning  that 
day,  do  not  know  all  their  Mfaticru  to  Buonaparte  j  had  be  followed,  with 
rigour,  the  orders  given  him,  never  had  any  da^  before  been  more  bloody.* 

It  is  a  curiouis  complixacat  to  a  General^  to  ftace,  that  be  haa  dif- 
^Y^  Che  orders  of  his  fuperiors  |  of  this  fault,  however,  We  are  ready 
to  acquit  Buonaparte,  who,  when  any  atrocious  or  delibeirate  erimes  were 
to  be  perpetrated,  always  exceeded,  never  diminifhcd,  the  rigour  of  the 
orders  which  be  had  received  from  others  or  had  given  toothers.  His 
murders  at  Toulon  caufed  him  to  be  arrefted  as  a  terrorifl,  becaufe  be 

d  exceeded  his  ordcs-  The  drowning,  ftrangling,  and  poifoning  of  his 
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own  wfuin^d  foMitrt  in  luly  and  £g)rpt»  indthc  ntfl^cie  of  ikc 
TurV'fhprifoners  before  Jaffa,  were  not  ordered  by  hitfupcnoisof 
the  Dire^ory.  Even  his  enormities  in  the  ftreets  oi  Parit  were  iuch, 
th«t  Ba^ra^  himfeU  dttewned  them,  and  gave  the  homu»r  of  them  to 
him  to  whom  it  was  due.  The  many  thoufand  widows  and  orphans 
at  ParrSy  vibo  ftiU  (uffer  from  the  fatal  confequences  of  that  day,  afi 
living  evidence^  of  the  obligationt  the  Parifi^ins  owe  to  Buonaparte. 

Among  the  Generals  mentioned  in  the  third  volume,  Duroourier 
and  Dumas  are  the  only  two  of  any  known  military  talents.  Gene* 
lA  Uaniem  has  nopUce  in  thisgallery^  butthegeoenilof  antf>cbaai» 
bersy  Duroc,  is  much  extolled. 

Gantheaume,  Hoc  he,  Joubert,  Jourdan,  Kellerman,  and  Kkbcr, 
are  t^e  moft  notorious  military  charaders  of  the  fourth  volume^  and 
La  Fayette,  Lafnes,  Le  Clcrc,  LeCourbe,  Linois»  Luckner«  Macdo« 
said,  Miirceaux,  Maffena,  andMenou,  thoie  of  the  iifih  voimne. 

In  the  fixtb  volume  aie  found  htflorical  remarks  and  military  ac* 
,  eounts  of  thirty-four  Generals,  among  whom  Morcau  aod  Picbe^ 
art  foremoft.  Their  military  exploits  are  rela.ed  with  )efs  ezaggera* 
tioo  than  thnfe  of  other  infisnor  Generals,  and  the  reafoa  is  eafilf 
micfled.  In  Moreau's  life  are  found  the  ad  of  accniatton,  hif  de» 
fence,  and  the  fentence  of  the  Tribunal,  whkoot  any  obfervatioos  of 
fh^  editor's.  Becaufe  Pichegru  is  jio  more  to  be  dreaded  by  fiuenfr* 
parte,  more  juftice  has  been  done  to  his  talents,. . than  nught  be  cx« 
ped^cd  from  perfons  writing  with  bayonets  at  their  elbows.  Me  ii 
fiiid  to  have  died  by  fuicide,  when  all  France  knows  tiutt  he  was  in* 
humanly  and  daftardly  murdered  by  the  mutes  in  the  4>ay  of  Buona* 
parti. 

The  feventh  and  laft  volume  contains  fome  remarks  on  forty  dife 
rent  Generals,  none  of  whom  are  much  known,  either  for  talents  ot 
eecefs,  though  fome  of  them,  fuch  as  a  Schawenbourg,  a  Thorou^ 
and  a  Vandamme,  arc  univerfally  dktefted  for  the  crimes  and  rav^cs 
they  committed  during  their  commands  in  Switzerland,  La  Vendee, 
and  Germany. 

.  The  volume  finilhes  with  what  the  editor  calls  ^^  OBSxavATiDNS,'* 
furpaifing,  in  their  adulation  of  Buonaparte;  and  in  their  abufe  of 
Great  Britain,  what  was To  ihamefully  expreffed  in  the  preface. 

The  (ketches  of  all  thefe  Generals  are  \ery  pruderttly  not  biographic 
cal  but  entirely  military.  It  would,  indeed,  be  laughable  enougn  to 
read  of  ferene  revolutionary  highneffes  and  of  excellencies,  grand 
officers  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  baftard  fons  of  waiher- women,  or 
th%  progeny  of  brothels,  namelefs  as  well  as  fatherlefs. 

We  (hall,  at  fome  future  day,  difcufs  more  fully  the  merit  or  de- 
fers of  this  military  ealfery,  corred  its  numerous  errors^  and  txpdk 
its  no  lefs  kiuiherous  wifehoods. 
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Hifiiire  frimithe  des  Piupki  de  la  Rvffiej  avet  Une  Bxphpiw  conipktt 

jdt  t9uUi  let  Noiions'y  Locales y  NatienetUs  et  TraditlonelUty  necejfaires  d 

*  r intelligence  du  quatrieTne  livre  tHerdote.     Par  Ic  Gomtc  Jean  Po- 

l::cki.   130.  4to.     Printed  and  publiflied  at  St.  Pecerfburg.     1803. 

WJlory  afthe  ah-original  IttbaHtants  $/  Rufpaj  with  a  eompUte  ^xptfitLfH 
9f  all  the  Ucaly  andji^tional  and  traditional  Ideas  mceffhry  for  undir-- 
fiandmg  the  Fourth  Bo$k  of  Her^o/us,    fiy  Count  JohnPococki.  , 

.  'Tj^O  obJAin  any  information  of  a  country  fo  remarkable  for  ki 
JL    emerfion  from  barbarifm,  and  rapid  ftrides  to  the  high  degree 

I  of  cttlliVaiion-^and  civilization  1  which  it  has  already  arrived  at;  to 
recede  to  the  m^d  remote  aera,  and  trace  the  hiftory  of  thtf  difFerent 
nations,  of  which  the  ab-original  inhabitants  of  this  extenflve  em* 
pLre,  confifted  ai>  far  as  the  foarccs  will  admit,  fo  as  to  afford  an  op- 

*  portunity  of  drawing  a  comparative  line  between  the  paft  ^nd  pre- 
'  fcntepocLjSi  mud  be  highly  intercltine  to  cVery  reflefting  ipind. 

Our  act.'i)>iun  will,  undoubtedly,  be  ft  ill  further  cxclcedy  when  vro 
Itarn,  tt.4t  lhi&  work  is  the  refult  of  twenty  years  (ludyt  and  is  t^e 
p^du^lion  of  A  perfon  of  high  diftin£lion,  fplen^id  talents^  and  known 
as  the  author  of  <'  Fragmens  Hijioriques  et  G^e^raphi^f^es.  Periple  du 
.  J^wt  £uxijtj  Effai  fur  let  ScUveu  &^*  hiilorical  performaoqe^  which 
.  have  long  finoe  fully  eftabiiibed  his-  litera^iy  fame.     But  an  additiooal 

•  vmocive  for  coniidening  it  wkh.  fo  moch  iotereft,  .is  the  (mall  number 

of  copies,  which  hare  been  taken^of  this  work,  and  amounting  only 
t^  nr^  hundred,  moil  oF  which  our  author  has  prefert'ted  to  a  private 
eircltf  of  friends  chiefly  tn  St.  Peterfbutg,  a  circumftance  which  refj- 
ders  it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  a  copy-  {beyond  the  confines  of 
B-uiliA.  This  we  muft  the  more  regret,  be^aufe  ^he  fcrutiniziog 
bidorian  will  be  deprived  of  the  opportoJfiity  of  examii^ing  its  con- 
tents.. In  our  iirefent  number  our  limits  will  only  permixuajo 
give, a  few  hiftorica)  outlines  of  the  work,  which  will,  however, 

.  prove  the  penetration  of  «ur  author,  'and  the  impocts^ice  of  this  puty- 

".lication*- 

In  the  firft  Chapter,  he  gives  a  ftatement  of  the  diderent  nations, 

'who  at  prefent  inhabit  Europe. and  Afia,  according  to  their 
languages.     The  firfi  clafs  contains  thofe  of  the  Eajl^  or  the  Satintian 

..nations,  (the  Maltefc,  Arabs,  Syriana,  Aflyrians  ^/id  Jews),    a.  Ei^^ 

,  rapeanar  Japhitican  (ail  Europeans,  the  Turks  and  Hunaariaxis  ex« 
ciepted.  The  northern  Indiani,  Perfiaas,  Buchariaris,  Kurds,  OA 
Jcces,  &c.^  3,  Armenians  or  Moffoch,  ^.  Iberian ^  <5r  Thobel  (Gepr- 
elans,  Kartalineans,  Kakecians,  immeretians.)     5^    CaucaJiaUy   (the 

'Leogians,^Mrfchgians,  Circaflians,  Abaflers.)  .  6.  Tfchudes  6t  Finns ^ 
(Careli a ns,  Efthoniin?,  Laplanders,  Seiraneans^  Permians,  Oilial^, 
Bordunn^ins,  T(hhcr«:miireans,  Tfchuwcifheans,  Woguls,  Wotj^ks, 
and  Hungarians.)  7.  Samojedes.  ,9.  Turk^,  if.  Mantfcbu.  jo.  D/^bu* 
iafcbirians.  w.  Annecians.  12,  Horia^i.  1 '}.  Kamtfchadlates  14.  i^V- 
rians  (the  inhabitants  of  Thibet,  Chinn,  pochinphina  and' Tonkin.) 
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15.  Malajrt/  |6.  Bommus  (the  inhabitanu  of  Siamt  Avt,  tod  P^p.  j 
V  17*  Hindus.      In  the  fccond  chapter  wc  ak  prcicnted  irhh  a  voj 

elaborate  inquiry  into  the  hiftory  of  the  Sdavontan  oriirin.  The 
.'  4V^  Chapter  treats  of  the  <*  Origines  Lithuamtnfesy  or  Ccho-Syti- 

quel/*  dhap.  IV.  conHders  the  <«  Origines  Getes  ou  Valaches,"  at 
^vMtnt  the  Walladiians.    The  fifth  explains  the  hiftory  of  die 

^Origines  Sarmates.^    Under  this  head,  we  are  prefentoi  with  a 

new  derivation  of  the  word  •*  Amaxon,"  the  Jyor  Pata  of  HerodoniSy 
'4roak  J^tr^  Jir^^  Er  which  in  the  Scythian  language  denoted  a  mmi^ 

and  Pnim^  \x>jkaf.   Concerning  the  R»xa)ans,  as  meationed  by  Stribo, 

we  fiiall  feUa  the  follawiag  remark  on  the  etymology  of  that  lerm, 

ill  Che  words  of  oar  auiboi^ 


**  Tbeib  Roaalani«  ofatmoft  Germanic  origia,  ut,  called  Roflhls,  by 
Ihc  Armenian  geographer.  They  fiqpped  on  the  Niemer;  one  of  the 
branches  of  th  s  >i  er»  thence  took  the  name  of  Kafna,  and  the  NUmea 
'  annft  have  derived  its  name  from  that  of  Ni^cj,  which  wonld  foficieii^ 
a|i^  with  that  of  a  people  of  G.rmanic  origin,  as  mentioned  by  StralNv 
Inefe  Roiliata  of  the  Niemea  were  governed  by  Varagv,  or  Swcdtfli 
princes  of  a  race  nearfy  fimil''r  to  that  of  the  Germans,  and  In  fome  parts 
Aey  9Xt  Atll  called  the  Swedifli  Roxa1;ins.  H  was  id  (hefe  Varags  that  the 
iec^e  of  ^^^g6lrod  uppKed  to  haw;  Pliliees  to  gosern  thcaa.  The  Jto^ 
ftan  Vsragi  paiied  the  Ibi  and  want  in  icatth  af  Ruric  in  Swedon,  while 
aootiwr  portion,  of  theft  people  waat  aa^oAabliflMd  tbetofelVcs  at  Noto^ 
forod,  ta  what  ia  now  tailed  Starat-Rees»  BU  tMf  eflsWiflMiMSit  wm  aot 
of  loog  dnratiosK  ICoft  ef  the  Ruffian  Vaaags  embarked  with  CHkold  sad 
pir,  and  took  Kiow»  where  t^ey  Ibrmcd  a  new  elfabltAgBent^  and  eatarad 
into  tnaties  with  the  Gaceks^f  Conftantin<y>le.*' 

Itl  the  fixdi  ChaptOr,  ovr  author  gives  us  an  accoont  of  the  ^  Gnh 

ffaai  Tjchavdui!^  and  ia  the  fcvittith,  he  traced  the  *•  Origimfoi  the 
'0run"  .  He  here  exhibit 5^  in  ii  mafterly  and  comprchcnfive  man* 
net,  die  hiftory  of  the  Tartars,  frop  the  nrft  mention  of  them,  un- 
der the  name  of  ,(ha  Scytihiatis.  Hie  ftiruifhes  us  with  ample  deta^ 
of  the  yarious  tribes  of  which  this  people  confifted  ;  nor  las  he 
omhted  to  |M)int  out  with  accuracy  the  parts  inhabited  by  each, 
attrfted  by  hiftoncal  documtnts.  We  are  alfo  favoured  with  fome 
imerefting  informatron  rcQ)e£ling  the  feven  languages  ufed  by  the 
Graeco-Scvthians,*  itienlioned  by  Herodotus;  tbefe  vrere  according 
to  om*  autnor,  the  language  of  CaOtpeiis^  along  the  borders  of  the 
bo4i,  from  Olbia  to  fiohopot ;  2.  of  the  agrkuHurel  ScftUans^  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Ifchudes,  on  the  Dnirpcr  and  Molofchnewody ;  i(.  of  the 
Bmdms,  on  the  left  fcore  of  the  Don,  from  its  fource  to  the'Wolgaj 
4.  of  the  Thjij(fagetis^  Or  Alanes,  who  inhabited  the  ri^t  fliore  of  the 
Wolga,  froi)  Novo^orod  to  Saratows ;  5.  of  the  fiaichkirs,  defcen* 
danti)  from  the  Turks ;  6.  of  the  Sacens,  fugitives  of  the  Skoloa,  who 
^re  the  progenitors  of'  the  Tartars  in  Siberia ;  and  7,  of  the  kM 
S^ytkiansy  among  whom  our  author  difcovers  Kalmuck  priefls.  Of 
his  oompetency  to  this  inveftig2tion,  we  have  no  reafon  to  doubt ; 

his 


liu  iltuflrtlioiMi  bwiring  ftmiig  impreCons  of  a  niBd  truly  pliilo(a- 
*  phicalf  and  endowed  with  the  genius  of  obfcrvatioD. 

The  eighth  chapter  embraces  the  hiftory  of  the  **  nutiins  inMiting 
ihi  Caut^us^^  namely  the  Lefgians^  MifcheEans,  Abafliaiig,  and 
Tfcberbeffiani  or  Circafl}an$,  of  whom  we  finoaccoums  in  Herodo> 
tiisi  Straboy  &c.  Chapter  IX.  takes  a  (hen  view  of  the  ^*  Origlni$ 
Ihtrmmis^*  the  people  of  Georgia.  Our  author  confiders  the  hit* 
tory  of  this  ancient  people  of  the  firft  importance,  an4  deems  it,  a| 
prefenl^  premAturc  to  attempt  to  ofFcr  a  complete  view  of  theo^ ;  tlie 
country  havix^  been  but  recently  annexed  to  the  Ruflian  empire,  hut 
he  flatters  himfrlf  with  foon  obtaining  a  correA  chronological  fu*  vey 
of  the  different  occurrences,  from  the  remoteft  ages.  Chapter  X* 
illuftrates  the  htftory  of  the  '*  Oriiims  Phrsgienms.  Among  other 
Incubrations  concerning  tbemy  we  learn  that  Jeremias,  in  meaning  th# 
difierent  empires  oi  Ajia  Aflmt^  notices  JJianaz^  which  JJkani  Pbrygia. 
Some  excellent  remarks  are  made  on  the  hiftory  of  the  language  of 
the  Phrygians.  In  the  tenth  chapter,  our  author  treats  of  the'hiftory 
of  the  '*  Origtms  Arminiimms ;"  and  in  the  eleventb«prefents*us  witft 
a  **  Comtmrntaij  an  the  tenth  chapter  af  Gengfis**'  v>ur  author  coa. 
dudes  his  work  with  an  inouiry  concerning  tne  tw$  deluges^  of  which 
the  Greek  authors  have  left  fome  accounts,  and  of  which  fome  vef- 
tiges  are  afferted  to  be  ftill  extant  in  the  Southern  parts  ol  the  'Rui^ 
iian  empire;  he  obfer-'es^  **  in  order  to  attain  my  objeA,  I  travelled 
to  the  Crimea  with  Prr.ftflbr  Pallas ;  we  difcufled  evei y  point  toge* 
ther ;  and  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  mylelf,  we  collated  the  hiilory  of  ooiai 
with  that  of  nature.'* 

From  Ibis  lketch»  an  inference  may  be  fairly  drawn,  that  the  pre* 
lent  work  would  form  a  moft  intereftmg  companion  to  Pallas*s  travels  i 
and  our  regret  mull,  therefore,  be  the  greater,  thst  fo  much  vaiu« 
able  information  (hould  be  witheld  from  the  pofleffion  of  the  learned. 
It  is  well  worthy  of  tranflation,  and  we  fliali  at  any  time  be  glad  to 
fee  it  in  an  Engiiih  drefs. 

Uonhmrd  Miifiif's  Uihuetjfche  RewhitUnsGifchkhte.  Vm  Aujbiruche 
Aer  Rtuobttiin,  Us  %iir  £<enJigung  ier  HelvctifAen  C$njulta  in  Pnris. 
Zweyte>  Terbeflerte  Auflage.     1803.  8vo.  Pp.  141. 

Lt$9thnr4  Mm/kf^s  HUUry  $ftbi  Hihaic  lUmtmUm.  Frm  ih^Om^ 
mimmmt  rf  the  Ktvihttien  t§  the  Cteje  ef  the  CeufnUm  inPenrie^ 
Seoend  iaaproved  edkion. 

IT  is  not  a  matter  of  furprixe,  that  various  attempfa  ihditM  kivtd 
been  made  on  the  Continent  to  publifli  a  furvey  of  one  of  tho 
«ioft  important  eras  In  the  annals  of  Helvetia }  a  country,  wbfeh, 
from  the  foundation  cS  its  liberty,  to  the  prefent  motent,  faaa  inva* 
fiably  claimed  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  We  may  fafelv  aver,  dut 
a  generous,  but  unavailing,  fympathy,  was  never  feft  itroitger  for 
Mj  country,  labouring  uiuler  a  national  calamttyt  fhan  was  emetw 
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tained  for  Helvetia  during  lier  late  TuiFeringSi  inflided  by  France,  otf 
pouring  in  her  miiitary  banditti.  But  that  barbarous  tranfadion  it 
too  recent  iia  the  recolledlion  of  every  reader  to  need  anj  re^rapitula* 

«  tion,  and  the  pifture  is  ajmoft  too  difgufting  to  defcribe.  Neverthe- 
•kfs  crimes,  ^^unexampled  in  biftory,  (hould  be  tranfcnitted  jo  pofte- 
rlty,  as. a  wari^jng  to  future  ages,  and  to  point  out  th*:  iieceffity  of 
4>nieilic  harmopy  and  union,  as  the  fureft  means  of  repelling  foreign 
iovaHonSi  and  from  anjnattention  to  which  we  may  principally  attri- 
bute the  facility  with  whxh  the  French  made  a  con'queft  of  that  once 
happy  country,  fo  lately  the.afylum  of  thofe  vi£lims,  who,  in  their 
native  hind,  had  been  the  objeos  of  perfection. 
.  Of  a  period  fo  intereftin^,  it  was  but  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  men 
Jhould  have  been  inftigated  to  exhibit  the  particulars,  and  that,  by 
each  party,  endeavours  would  be  made  to  give  a  partial  flatement  of 
thf  various  occurrences,  confident  with  their  own  principles.  But 
from  the  contii^uity  of  France,  and  fome  of  the  fa£ticus  anarchifts 
being  fiill  in  power,  it  could  hardly  be  expe6led,  that  ^  native  would 
nave  dared  to  prefent  the  public  with  a  fair  and  ^candid  narrative, 
pur  author  certainly  has,  in  the  title-page,  held  out  greater  pro^ifes 
than  the  perufal  of  his  work  will  fulfil.  Yet  we  are  happy  to  ob- 
ferve»  that  this  deficiency  is  not  the  refult  of  want  of  ability,  but  ha^ 
probably  proceeded  only  from  the  motive  above  mentioned.  Indeed 
the  publication  itfelf,  imperfe£t  as  it  is,  gives,  us  the  mod  convincing 
proofs  of  his  talents  and  impartiality  in  difcuding  fucb  intricate  de* 

'Jtails. 

In  a  concifc  and  corrcft  manner  Mr.  M.  has  here  prefented  u% 
fin\y  with  a  recapitulation  of  the  mod  iippoi  tant  occurrences  which 
tooK  place,  particularly  towards  the  conclufion  of  that  peculiar  ca* 
taftrophe — tnc  overthrow  of  the  Swifs  Government.  When  he  cakts 
a  furvey  of  the  hiftory  of  the  revolution  in  Switzerland,  to  the  year 
i3oi,  he  frequently  refers  to  another  work,  publifhcd  by  himfelf,  en- 
titled, "The  Hiftory  of  Helvetia,"  and  therefore  gives  here  only  4 
flcetch  of  the  revolutionary  occurrences  previous  to  that  period^  and 
jFolIows  it  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  year  1803,  at  which  tim( 
tbey  were  terminated  by  the  mediation  of  Buonaparte,  who  gave  them 
What  he  called  a  definitive  conftitution,  2ind*pf  which  a  copy  is  an- 
nexed to  this  v»ork. 

•'  Speaking  of  the  prefent  ftare  of  Switzcrhmd,  he  fays,  *'  If  the  'ui% 
trodudion  of  liberty  «nd  e (Quality. prove  obnoxiou^to  thofe  famUiest 
who,  in  former  times,  were  entitled  to  certai  a  privileges,  it  ougbeto 
4>6COofidefed,  tti^t.co  the  peafant,  it  cannot  fail  to' afix>rd  Joyful  ttd* 
ings.  But  to  the  letter,  ihis  new  cpnftitutioii  was  tvX>foieign,  and 
the  ipcana  by  which  it  was  introJuccd^  too  opprcffivcj  the  fniit  of 
%hc  trfc  of  liberty  too  ^npalatible,  ;;nd  its  culture  too  flightly  under* 
/lood.  Acceft  was  uiidcubtcdly  afforded  hjm  to  the  different  offices: 
but  then  the  far  greater  ^^?rt  of  the  people  were  deficient  cither  ot 
fPf?W^?  ?r  ?i^^y7r  ?^^^  ^^g^P^'^i?"*  ^y  which  they  could  have  at- 


ttimd  toU^nll*  The  laore  imcertain  this  new  cider  of  lhlii|^  ap^ 
'  ptrifs  to  them,  thv  more  eafily  are  they  tr.fluenccd  by  counter- revoltl* 
tionary  iniiouations ;  or,  at  the  utfno(i»  thry  vievr,  with  indiflercncei 
the  ftniggles  of  the  difFerent  parties*  Daring  thcfe  contefts,  the 
more  uisccrrmin  p.>ircffiun  and  acquintton  are,  the  greater  will  be  the 
anxiety  of  evtry  one  to  hide  his  imali  pittance,  th::  fruit  of  his  labour, 
ai^d  tie  mora  readily  he  yields  to  corruption.  Dtr'p  nJenCy  for  tlie 
welfare  of  one's  native  Countiy  is  immet^iately  attributed  to  faAion/* 

This  Cmplf  paffage  vrill  fufficlently  (hew  the  influence  under  which 
the  author  has  written,  and  will  enable  the  reader  to  draw  a  juft  ia« 
frience  af  to  the  milerablc  ftate  of  the  fubjugated  inhabitflntf.  That 
patriotic  defpondency  wiU  be  confidered  and  puniflied  as  faB'fut^  no 
€>ne  can  doabt,  as  long  as  the  Ufurper  of  France  '\i  permitted,  by  Di- 
vine ordination,  to  mamtain  his  detefted  fway  ;  nor  caii  the  unhappy 
people  of  Switzerland  prefuine  upon  enjoying  an  iota  of  liberty  tia 
the  period  of  his  eztermiiuuion« 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

TheKu^  frcgreu,  tmd  Natftre  tf  F^uty,    By  Jacob  Mentor,  Esq. 

«*  No  true  Proteflant  can  fwear  blind obfdience  to  Cliarch  governors  in  .' 
idl  things :  it  is  the  higheft  ufnrpation  to  rob  men  of  the  liberty  iS(  dieir  ^ 
judgment."  Chilling  w  emTS, ' 

**  Mental  facuhies  ate  fubjefl  to  mental  powers  alone.  Opinion  and 
prejodiee  catuiot  be  influenced*  or  convinced*  or  reformed ;  fave  by  reafon 
or  the  letting  in  of  truth  upon  the  foul.'*  Baooaa^  Trial  tf  CoiMks. 

AFT£R  JefuftChriA  had  afcended  into  heaven*  his  few  difciples  aiTem- . 
bled  bythemfelves  in  one  place;  and  were  of  mc  mccwrd^  or  one  hearty 
aind,  and  judgment \  and  cmt'mued  thus  ibr  fome  time*  in  prayer  and 
fbpnlicatioo^  •  in  fellowftiip*  and  in  the  apollolic  do^rine.  They  weia 
ready  to  communicate  alfitlance  to  each  other  both  in  temporals  and 
fpirituals ;  fi>r  none  kxiked  upon  what  be  polieiTed  to  be  his  own ;  fo  that 
there  wan  none  among  them  that  was  in  want,  fiut  very  loon  a  lelfiih 
fpirit  appeared  in  fome  who  h^  joined  them ;  thefe  were  openly  deteded 
in  prevarication*  and  were  cut  off  fuddenly  by  an  awful  judgment*  in  order 
lo  deter  others  from  the  like  vile  pradice  in  future. 

Whillt  the  number  of  piiofeliors  iocresfed*  there  were  individuals  (liko 
Mmon  Magtts)  who  joined  them  from  lucrative  mdtives.  Others  wi(hed  to 
have  die  pre-eminence*  and  adumed  the  ciflice  of  teachers*  to  which  God 
had  not  called  them.  Some  likewife  loved  filthy  lucre*  and  (like  Domv) 
conformed  again  to  the  world.  Hence  fo  early  as  St.  Paul's  tine»  be  in« 
forma  us  thai  the  Mystay  tf  inifuiiy  began  to  work ;  which  increaM  in  foc* 
ceeding  ages,  and  has  been  continued  either  in  a  lelfer  or  greater  degree 
/even  to  the  prefent  day. 

<   Myilcry  implies  Ibme  thing  abflnife,  fecret,  or  what  is  not  eafily  dife 
ferned*    And^hU  my iiecy  was  not  fo  much  open  &n,  as  a  dtflbmUed  piety  i 
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or  wUkaiMh  nadir  Om  hm  of  godXmtfi, 
evitfuog.  It  WM  working  fecf6llj  like  a  mole  oad«r7(roBnd;  tml  ntio* 
duoed  gradiall/  new  iaventiont  ind  trtditioiii  of  men*  ancUir  pcctence  of 
I^Mter  rovorence  tiid  dovoCion,  and*  of  doing  fervice  to  tboChuicb.  If 
wa»  not  among  the  heathen  or  the  Jew»  that  this  originated ;  hot  i 
the  profeflbrt  of  Chriftianifty. 

It  it  true,  that  daring  the  three  firft  oenturiex,  the  real  Cbrifiians 
greaUy  barrafTed  and  perfecttted ;  and  it  wai  only  the  linkable  or  the  weak 
that  were  compelled  bjf  the  Pagani  to  tenounce  their  profeflton«  through 
iear  of  de^th.  Therefore  the  heathen  emperors  were  for  a  time  the  wafkit» 
isents  6T  means  of  reftraininr  this  myHtaty :  for  the  CbrtAiaM  were  mofiljr 
all  poor,  and  there  was  but  Tittle  inducement  for  any  to  join  theiA  Uiroii|^ 
lacraiive  views.  But,  when  the  Emporor  CoaiantiRC  commoiicad 
Cbhfiian*  and  heaped  favours  and  honours  upon  the  teachers,  as  well  as 
upon  fome  private  members;  then  luxury,  eafe,  and  honours  brought  in  « 
full  tide  of  iakewarmnefs  and  its  concomitant  evils  apon  the  Cborcb  ;  fo, 
thai  tha  myftery  of  iniquity  increafed  rapidly  for  three  centuries  norcy  antit 
it  arrived  at  its  foil  heighth  lA  the  year  €06,  when  Pk$cM  declared  the 
^iftiop  of  Rome  univerfal  Bi(hop>  and  the  Church  of  Rome  the  hcKl  of  all. 
Churches.  Then  the  wicked  one,  or  num  ifsm^  was  rnwai^i/or  difotnrered  ; 
at  leafl.  every  one  that  had  any  fpiritual  difoemnent  might  eafily  petcetvo 
that  this  was  AntichriA;  feeing  he  exalted  himfelf  above  all  magiilrates, 
(who  are  often  called  gUs  in  fcriptare)  and  even  above  the  emperor  oimfolfi 
and  affumed  the  title  of  a  vioe-god  upon  earth. 

Now  followed  a  night  of  grofs  darknefs,  which  enveloped  all  Chrifteiu 
dom  for  fovemi  i^s:  though,  m  the  word  of  tintes,  there  wereforoe  faint 
giimnerings  of  light  among  a  fow  individuab,  who  lived  in  rethenent,  er 
Sod  (com  the  ilreke  of  pertecuting  power.  Among  the  poor  in  fptrit  God 
always  delights  to  dwell ;  and  wherever  there  has  been  a  revival  of  religfoa 
in  any  age,  it  has  generally  began  among  the  poor.  It  ha«  of^n  been  re- 
marked, that  it  was  befl  with  the  Church  in  her  poverty  or  low  eftate.  And 
what  is  (rue  concerning  the  Church,  confidere'd  as  a  colledive  body,  raoi 
commonly  holds  good  refpedtng  individuals,  of  whom  that  body  is  coih 

Cfed.  Nations,  in  their  infont  ilate,  and  during  the  Itase  of  their  bardt* 
ed,  become  valiant  and  vidorious:  but  luxury  and  eafe  enenrate  and 
gradually  bring  Ibem  to  ruin.  So  it  has  frequently  farad  with  Choidics|,er 
ooHadbVe  bodies  of  profefhng  Chrifttans. 

When  focieties  became  marged,  and,  confequently^  mora  complex  j 
this  afforded  an  opporllmity  for  ambitious  and  defigning  men  to  gun  aa> 
vfcendancy  over  the  minds  and  libertv  of  the  people ;  who  b«^r  fimple 
gnd  unfafpeaifng,  were  long  before  they  coaid  difcover  where  thetauk  by ; 
until  the  abufe  of  power  at  length  became  fo  glaring,  that  ikm  fafefeia 
were  aggravated  to  call  the  right  ikaqneftion.  fiat,  even  then  the  few  indivi. 
duala,  who  began  to  tee  and  to  think  for  themfelves,  found  great  dit&nil^ 
io  communicating  their  thoughts  to  others :  becaufo  bafe  pen,  when  feated 
.  in  power»  ate  always  ieafous  and  vigilant,  and  ufe  every  aiean  to  crafti  the 
Itbert^f  of  thought  or  Ireedom  of  fpeech:  for  guilt  always. dreads  a  Arid 
invttiUgatteii.  Hence  arofe  tbe  Inquifitionf  where  the  moft  foithfol, 
honed,  and  upright  men  were  dragged  ^  and  there  condemned  and  execatodr 
or  put  to  the  nioA  excruciating  tortures,  merely  for  a  thought  or  a  wDfrf, 
^  Here  their  enemies  were  jndg«?,  witn«(ies,  and  executioners;  Moltitadcs 
ol  informers  wero  efHrootaged  W  fetHmed,  and  much  ii^hifity  ufed  id 
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\  upon  Um  m*ft  ionocent  tfxpMffiotM.    Th^  cffftAjr 

^_     i>Ung,  chicanery,  and  guile;  and  when  ibey  were  pmlica 

iMif^  by  argiulneolt  drawn  from  Teaibu  and  conmon  lenie,  ihejr  ftruve  C# 
ev«de  all  by/faying  "  the  Church  ha«  determined  il  fo ;  and  the  Chwch  it 
inUKble/'  /  General  cpuncils  likewile  were  reforted  to  at  a  fabterfiige  for 
error :  But/  aft  "  general  councils  are  an  ailcmbly  of  men,  all  of  wbean  are 
not  gov'offnfcd  by  the  fpirit  and  word  of  God,  ikey  may  err,  and  fom« 
times  have; erred,  even  in  thing*  pertaining  unto  God*." 

Father  fml  of  Venice*  who  was  a  good  judge  in  thii  amttefy  and  who 
wfole  llsie«hitery  of  the  Coancil  of  Trent,  laitb  of  general  jcounciJ^ — "  Lei 
no  «>ft«  e^pedt  good  from  them  :    for  the  needy  and  the  ambitaoas  (who 
always  cenflttute  a  majority)  will  anite  to  make  or  lupport  a  Pope/'     la 
thefe  and  fuch  like  aAenbliet,  it  otlen  happeas  that  thofe  who  are  Iha 
wifeft  mea,  and  who  might  give  the  heft  advice,  are  modell  aad  diffident^ 
fo  as  to  wtthold  their  opinion ;  or  are  borne  down  by  a  majority  of  thofe 
tlyU  are  more  forward  and  domineering.    It  is  true,  (hat  in  aU  aflemMieib 
wither  ecclefiaiUcal  or  civil,  the  fenleis  taken  by  a  majority:    but  this 
is.  by  no  aeans  a  B»ark  of  infallibility,  or  a  certain  criterion  to  judge  by. 
Now,  by  theCe  fl»eans  the  Church  crept  up  to  be  a  motley  miicture  of 
facular  and  fpiriliMl  power  blended  together.     Whereas  Chriii  faid  that  kit 
ky^fkm  is  1M  of  ihis  v)9fU :  hi»  religion  is  the  farlbed  removed  from  policy 
offuitrigae,  craflinefs  or  diflimulation,  that  can  poffibly  be  conceived :  for 
jiwa/Tn>r  *nd  godly  siwenty,  conft i tute  one  princi pal  part  of  it .    A nd,  indeei^ 
they  who  think  to  ferve  the  interell  of  Chrift,  or  of  true  religion,  by  any 
thing  which  in  the  lead  favours  of  ^ile^  ad  contrary  to  bis  mind,  and  in 
laality  hart  hi4  caufe.    For,  prevarication,  diffimulation,  or  mental  referva^ 
tion  never  did  good  to  any  caafe  whatfoeve^.    Yet  what  are  called  *^  pieaa 
ftaiuis''  have  beea  praAiAd,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  are  HtU  pra^iifed,  by 
ibma  who  have  the  effrontery  to  call  therofelves  by  the  name  of  ChriiL     A 
pious  fiaad  implies  a  contradidion  in  terms :  for,  if  there  be  fraud,  there 
can  be  no  piety.    Truth  is  plain  and  iimpie ;  (be  requires  «o  fidfis  orna- 
ments; but  always  appears  to  beft  advanlagaf  in  her  native  drefs.    There 
f  be  ^mt  plaufibility,  and  evea  a  part  ef  the  truth,  in  what  \%  valaied : 
i  yet  by  throwing  in  Tome  falfe  cotoupng*  and  mixing  it  with  much 

lerity«  and  by  mpprefling  a  principal  part  of  .the  troth;  the  fui^e^ 

may  be  fo  difgaiPed,  and  U>  contrary  te  &fi,  as  to  becoaie,  in  reality  a  lye 
in  the  fight  of  him  who  is  a  fearcherof  the  heart.  The  apofile  (aith  (Ephet, 
iv.  95s)Mtftf^  aamf  lymw  let  every  mem  speak  irutk  vntk  ms  neighhmr.  And 
we  are  informed  in  the  Kevelattoo,  that  none  fliall  enter  the  new  Jerufakm* 
yeke^vmkakommetHmt  or  (abrickte  a  lye:  but  they  fltall  be  wkmu  among 
^idnrtmamrst  mmek^ers,  anei  idolaien.  (Rev.  xxi.  27.— xzii^  \o.)  }jA  fraud* 
tbeo#  aM  every  foecies  of  diifimulalionorgaile  be  for  ever  bani(hed?firom  all 
denominatioM  of  people,  whether  they  be  called  Papilts,  Protefiants* 
jaws*  Mahovelaas,  or  Pagans,  for,  theie  tilings  cannot  bear  the  icratiay 
of  tba  att-feeing  eye. 

Bal»  here  it  maft  be  obferved,  that  when  Ibme  mea  in  our  times  bena 
to  expofe  the  fraud  and  fuperHition  of  Romifti  priefts ;  not  being  poirefled  of 
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*  Sec  the  uB  tfadiM  of  the  Choich  of  Bnglud. 


5o6'  Mifeelkmmisl^ 

true  reffgion  tliemfelves,  Ihey  knew  not  hc^.  to  difttngoHh 
wa9  leal  and    Ibe   abaf«  of  it     Tberaferet   in  leveling  1| 
of  ridicule  againO  faperftition  and  prieA*craft ;  they  endeavootf 
mine  the  foundatton  of  all  religtous  (enltment^and  to  i>aniih 
itfelf  out  of  the  world.    Bat  it  ia  contrary  to  all  found  reafbnii 
abuse  of  any  thing,  to  argue  againd  its  ufe.    The  foundatton  uf  ( 
ilandeth  fure,  and  will  Kand  unalterable  in  its  nature*  whether 
upon  it  wood,  hajft  or  stMie;  goU,  silver,  or  Jttecioiw  stones. 

That  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion,  is  a  well  known  fakiaam  Md 
by  a  certain  Church:  (l*erefore  the  common  people  (who  oim 
bulk  of  mankind)  were  kept  in  ignorance  by  the  i^iedt*, .  that 
be  the  more  obedient,  and  might  indire6Uy  minifter  to  their  vieen ;  or  at 
lc«ft  not  minutely  look  into  them.  Their  minds  were  oAen  kept  in  acoo> 
tinual  hurry  and  agitation ;  fo  that  they  were  deprived  of  leifule  and  io* 
cKnation  to  fcrutinfaDe  the  mifcarriages  of  their  teachers.  Thus*  hy 
creating  parties  ahd  di^ifiont  among  the  people,  and  playing  them  i^inft 
each  other,  the  prieds  contrived  to  rule  both ;  and  even  made  them  thm 
tools  of  Abricating  their  own  (hackles;  and  of  jrivelting  their  chains. 

S(Hne  perfons,  who  felt  the  power  of  real  religion,  and  faw  with  horror 
the  flood  of  iniquity  which  feemed  to  carry  all  bmre  it;  bq(an  to  fenn  a 
refolution  to  fly  from  it  into  caves,  foreds,  or  mountains!  where  they  sigN 
worfhip  God  and  enjoy  themfelres  in  tranquility.  And  to  thele  more  and 
'  more  individuals  joined  themfelves  from  time  iXt  time.  Thai  were  no* 
naflries  and  convents  founded,  or  religious  fraternities  formed.  And»  though 
we  can  fcarcely  doubt  but  thefe  perfons  were  at  flrft  t^nfcientfOtts,  and  of  an 
upright  intention,  though  perhaps  tindlured  a  little  with  enthufiafn :  yet 
th«if  fucceflbrs,  after  (ome  time,  became  gradually  infolent  and  liocBtioiis : 
and,  as  they  were  combined  in  one  common  inteiifi  ;  and  that  of  a  fecular 
nature;  they  ufed  every  art  and  colouring  to  cover  each  other's .riccb 
Some  of  them  became  common ^and  fliirdy  beggars;  and  in  theoi'.was  ^44-  . 
filled  what  is  reqorded  of  ^li's  fons,  '<  give  it  to  me,  fr  /  vdStake  si  ^/ooce/' 
(I  Sam.  ii.  16.) 

Thefe  rcligiotis  houfes  were  the  inventors  of  the  method  oFc«ifi«ey«noe: 
far,  as  lands  or  tenements  were  frequenily  given  for  ^uperiHtiilttS  ofes;  the 
eccl^fiaftics  contrived  to  have  theip  conveyed  to  themfelves  as  at  body;  and 
thus  they  became  perpetually  inherent  in  one  dead  hand ;  whirli€icca6oiied 
the  term  of  mortmain  to  be  applied  to  thefe  and  fuch  likeiiiien  adiom.  And, 
though  feveral  statutes  were  framed,  from  time  to  time,  yet  their  ingenttUv 
fuggefled  new  methods  of  eluding  the  bws,  and  creeping  out  m  foca 
fiattttes  as  were  fornved  againA  them.  When  they  had  been  driven  out  of  their 
former  holds,  they  devifed  another  method  of  conveyance,  not  to  tfafsm* 
felves  diredly,  but  to  nominal  feofeet  for  the  ufe  of  the  feiigkms  hovies. 
'[thus  they  diftinguifhed  between  the  pofleffion  and  the  ufe;  and  received 
the  aduai  profits,  while  the  land  remained  in  the  nominal  feofoe.  Whether 
there  be  any  trull-deeds,  of  this  or  a  fimilar  nature,  fabricated  in  our  wsiled 
kingdom  at  this  day,  mult  be  left  to  the  difceming  leader  to  enquire.    Thefe 


•  Anthony  Tyrrel  a  prieft  tried  in  the  rdgn  of  Q^een  Elizabeth*  ii 
his  confcflion,  faid-««*  I  think  that  Godly  credulity  doetk  much  good  foe 
the  furthering  of  the  Catholic  caoTe/' 


\  MifceUanetUT*  jOf 

fcli       y'v^iternfties  (?n  ofderto  evade  aftat'ite  made io  the retgn  ofRichari 
.  the\|h^.)  purchafed  tncls  of  land  adjoining  to  their c^u relies, and  conle- 

cratedlfattim  by  the  name  of  ckunh  yMrdi :  and  to  thefe  and  their  enriront 
Hie^  o^eplied  certain  privilege  and  exemptions  to  be  annexed,  fome  of 
^hich  itv^ain  e\'^n'to  the  prelent  day* 

A  :a'  or|.unily  or  fraternity  of  ihis  kind  h  not  only  a  nuifance*  but  maj, 

•  in  tijpew tii'ome  very  dangerous  to  the  public  at  large.  They  get  acquainted 
with  t.^i^ircomftances  and  private  aflfairs  (yf  families,  as  well  as  of  andivi* 
iluals^Mid  keep  a  memorandum  book,  in  which  there  is  a  peculiar' and 
priratef  mark  annexed  to  each  person's  nam  j,  by  whi^h  their  fuccelfor,  as  he 
travels/ round,  may  at  one  glance  know  where  and  to  what  fort  of  pertons 
lie  ma^  appfy;  whether  they  are  of  a  loft  and  pliable  nature,  and  likely  to 
contriibute  liberally,  and  to  vield  them  implicit  or  pallive  obedience  upon  aH 
occaflons.  But  if  there  a^e  any  a  little  liitF,  or  who  dare  to  think  for  ihem- 
fch'es,  a  peculiar  ftigma  is  nfltxcd  to  their  names,  fo  that  the  travelling 
brother  may  beware  of  them,  or  treat  them  with  fuperctlious  contempt,  and 
ilir  up  others  againft  them. 

It  niay,  perhaps,  feem  fcarcely  neceiTary  to  guard  people  againft  fucli 
charaftcrs  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  at  this  day  ;  and  yet  if  they  would 
open  their  eyes,  they  might  perceive  fomethin^  of  the  ikme  kind,  though 
concealed  under  another  namcJ  I'here  are  various  methods  of  extorting 
money  from  the  fim^lcs ;  though  not  by  open  force,  yet  by  plaufible 
ftories,.  and  by  alFeding  tKe  paffions,  A  community  of  the  above  defcrip- 
.tion,  diffufed  through  a  nation,  may  injure  thoufands  before  they  are  aware. 
The  impoflure,  indeed,  iquft  be  carried  on  now  with  more  policy,  and  be 
of  a  more  refined  and  fubtle  nature  than  formerly;  becaufe  there  is  muck 
Kght  difFufed  abroad :  yet  ftill  as  there  are  fome  hundreds  of  thdufandt 

/who  have  no  means  of  beinjg  trply  informed  in  thefe  matters;  it  be- 
hoves thofe  who  have  a  little  dffcernment,  to  give  their  neighbours  fuck 
confcientions  information  as  may  promote  the  happinefs  of  mankind* 
and  difcountenance  error,  fuperftition,  and  religious  tyranny,  under 
whatever  fliape  or  name  it  may  appear.  Truth  will  always  bear  the 
clofeft  inveftigation :  but  guilt  is  afraid  of  beine  dragged  from  its  lurking 
loles^  leaft  its  horrid  deformity  ihcmld  be  expoied  to  day-light. 


But,  they  who  would  invefligate  matters  o(  this  nature,  fliould  be  fore 
to  divcft  thcmfelvcs  of  prejudice,  before  thcv  begin  to  make  the  enquiry. 
Prejadice  often  forms  a  thick  atmofphere  atx)ut  the  mind  ;,  fo  that  the 
fays  of  truth  can  fcarfely  penetrate,  and  are  but  faintly  feen.  Truth  is  of 
no  party,  but  always  ads  as  an  impartial  unbialfed  judge.  A  late  worthy 
charafter  has  left  nehind  him  the  following  remarks  :*— *'  Few  of  our 
moft  able  writers  on  the  prophecies  febm  to  me  to  have  any  idea  that  they 
apply  equally  to  the  Proteftaut  eftabli/hments,  as  well  as  to  th^  Catholic 
kingdoms.^*  .  There  are  many  things  among  us,  which,  to  fome,  are  in- 
dications that  we  are  not  fo  far  removed  from  the  old  meretricious  lady 
of  Bafyioi  as  we  would  willingly  have  the  world  to  believe.  A  fpirit  of 
infallibility.  In  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  pervades  all  parties.  We  are  all 
popes  in  our  own  way  -  at  leaft,  every  denomination  hath  its  imperious  and 
overbearing  dilators.    Thofe  that  are  fwoUen  with  imaginary  dignity. 


•  See  Ency.  Brit,  on  the  word  Martmahu 


And  ttre  wife  in  their  own  eyes;  whether  Ibvnd  mumi^  >%\ 
t^reibyterians»  MethodUb,  Quakers^  or  may  other  denoauf  <^  ^^ 
aure  the  Scribes  and  Pharifees  of  the  day.  The  pare  fyi^  %'3[  fiijra^ftf 
hai  been  banifhed  from  the  great  bodies  of  pro^"^^ ix^  hM»  Ibrim  vf 
its  abode  among  a  few  foiitary  individvals.  df '  k..  ^^^  throvgh  t>  fimnl 
Churches  of  Chrifteiidom.  Men  of  difeernnent  feeing  this  to  bh^cafe 
dirongh  an  denomination,  are  led  to  fttppofe^that  there  ^iaM'  cmh 
among  #9^  of  '  -      .  -•*-     4 

faving  truth ; 
nefs.    Shall  f 

things*  and  the  laws  of  everla^ji;  truth  >  Beeaufe  fome  mes  arei  vedct 
enthufiafticy  and  enflamed  with  fpuitual  pride*  dull  we  iay  that  tl^  a 
ao  fuch  thing  aa  found  religion  and  good  fenfe  in  the  world  ?  It  it  exceed- 
ingly probable  that  ImfiUiff  moft  tm  become  almoft  general  ukm^  tk 
ieTeral  orders  of  the  people,  before  pure,  genuine,  purged^  Chriftaoi^ 
Can  prerail.  Rrroneous  or  nonout  errors  were  nrrer  more  diCaiied  ditt 
at  prefent.  However,  I  do  not  coniider  this  in  the  light  of  a  nutftn^ 
fane  to  the  general  caufe  of  truth.  Truth  fears  nothing  more  than  imN 
ttetion*  It  is  too  important  to  be  treated  with  indiflference.  Opptim 
calk  forth  and  iharpens  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  in  its  UfmL 
The  caufe  of  the  Geffiel  hath  ever  gained  by  inveftigation.  The  Srenga 
the  adverfaries  of  Chriftanity  are,  the  greaur  will  be  itt  triumph;  the 
more  it  itdifputed,  the  more  indifpilubfy  wiD  it  fliine**** 

A  fpirit  or  perfecution  is  another  branch  which  grows  from  the  evil 
root,  or  9rg/kiy  rf  imfAty.  But  we  are  not  to  confine  tnis  to  the  Chnick  ft 
Rome :  for,  '<  when  Proteftants  fled  from  the  bloody  pale,  they  br^sjib 
along  with  them  too  much  of  her  bloody  fpirit^^  And  when  jpetfccittug 
popery  had  almoft  expired  in  thofe  fires,  in  which  it  burned  our  orflckmd^ 
.  men ;  how  foon  did  the  furvivors  commence  perfecutors  of  the  Preftf* 
terians  \  When  thefe,  forced  to  fly  to  New  England  for  reft,  got  thcfc 
the  ftaft*  of  power  in  their  hand ;  aid  they  not  in  their  turn  fall  upon,  sdI 
even  han^  the  Quakers  ?  So  univerfally  reftlefs  is  the  fpirit  of  perfcciiamt 
which  inquires  the  unrenewed  part  of  mankind,  that  when  people  of  tk 
fame  religion  have  no  outward  oppofer  to  tear,  they  bark  at  and  dcfosr 
one  another.'^f 

<«  Would  you  fee  ((kith  Mr.  W.  Law,  in  his  Addrefs  to  the  Ctergy) 
when  and  where  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  become  a  kingdom  of  Go^i 
the  prophet  tells  you  that  it  is  thn  and  tktn  where  ail  enmity  ceafieth.  2I9 
JbiJlmihiriimrdeJIr^jfmiiBms^kafymmmtmni  i.  e.  through  all  holjr  Chriftcn* 
dom.  (Ifai  ii.  g.)  See  here  that  a  kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth  is  notU^ 
elfe  but  a  kingdpm  of  mere  love,  where  all  HvitT  and  DasTaoTiitea 
done^way,  and  every  work  of  ennuty  changed  bto  heaveolv  love.** 

Pride  and  felf  exaltation  confpire  to  promote  perfecation  }  Dot ''  fclf<«i* 
altation  (faith  the  fame  Mr.  Law)  is  the  great  enemy  to  man's  rifingottsf 
hi$  fall.  When  felf^xaltation  ceafes,  the  laft  enemy  is  deftroyed*  aa<  d 
that  came  from  the  death  of  Jdam^  is  fwallowed  up  in  vi^rv.  WoiU 
you  iee  the  deepeik  root,  and  iron-flreaagth  of  ptide  1  you  mutt  eaier  \m 
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t)i0  ititk  chattibtr  of  inAn*i»  fool  where  tbe  ligkt  of  God  (vrkkW  tloBe 
£lv«s  hamility)  being  ea^tingaiilied,  Je^-^xakaiim  btc^mn  the  Arong  ln»n 
chat  kept  pofleffion  of  the  hoofey  until  a  iiroager  tliaa  he  (hofUd  coae« 
Whateret  Society  of  ChnftiaDs»  therefore,  there  be,  wWe  reiigioo  ftands 
upon,  or  confifts  ia  theological  decifions,  particvlar  dodrines  or  opinioils  ; 
iiowerer  ardest  their  zeal  may  be,  yet  fooner  or  later  it  will  be  found  that 
nature  i$  at  the  bottom ;  and  that  a  feliifli  earthly  pride  in  their  own  dafini- 
lions  and  do^ines,  wiil»  by  degrees,  creep  up  to  the  fame  heights  and  do 
the  very  iame  things*  whieh  they  exclaim  againft  in  Popes*  Cardinals*  and 
Jefttits.  This  muft  be  the  cafe  of  all  fallen  Chriftendom»  as  well  Popifli 
as  Proceftant»  nntil  fingle  men  and  churches  confeis,  and  firpUy  inhere  to 
this  truth,  that  mr  S^vatim  c^nji^  in  tht  Ufi  9fje/m  Ckrifi  in  w«  A  raligioB 
of  worldly  ^lory  and  profpertty  carried  on  under  the  Goijpel  State,  hatb 
more  of  a  dubolicil  nature,  than  that  of  the  Jewifh  Pharifees.  {t  is  the 
hf^fteft  and  loA  workine  of  the  myftery  of  iniquity ;  becaufe  it  lives  to  Satan 
asKi  the  world/'  And  to  this  is  annexed  human  policy  and  worldly  «rif> 
dom  ;  **  which  was  the  thing  that  overcame  the  Cbnrch«  and  carried  it  into 
cnptivity.  For,  in  captivity  it  certainly  is,  fo  foon  ae  it  is  .turood  intos 
Idsigdom  of  this  world.  This  wifdom  was  the  great  evil  root,  at  wkieh 
tA«  rdbrming  axv  fiiould  have  been  laid,  and  nuift  be  laid,  before  the 
Cliardiana  again  be  that  virgin  fpoufe  of  Chrift,  which  it  was  in  the  be« 
ginning.'' 

From  thefe  few  remarks,  it  may  plainly  appear  what  the  true,  nature  of 
Popenris:  and  that  it  is  not  conined  to  any  nation,  oraflembly  ofprofeC- 
£ag  Chriilians ;  but  is  to  be  found  in  a  greater  or  tefs  degree  among  all. 
Wherever  there  is  pride,  fel^xaltation,  huusan  policy,  a  domineering 
power,  andaperfecutingfpirit;  there  the  cAence  of  the  beaft  and  Antt- 
dknSi  are  to  be  found.  And  whenever  this  power  is  exalted  to  v%  higheft 
ptteh,  and  begias  to  fay  within  itfelf,  I  Jit  m  4  fueem :  it  is  jull  at  the 
poinc  of  Mling,  to  rife  no  more.  For»  He  that  ficceth  on  the  circle 
af  the  heavens,  and  beholdech  ali  things  from  the  beginning;  who 
kmowi  the  laocivesbv  which  every  human  being  is  a^at^  en  the  little 
theatre  of  this  worlds  will  at  length  refume  the  reins  of  power,  fiiyine  to 
avery  tUng  aai  every  being  ik»t  would  exak  itfelf  againft  him*  ^  Hi- 
cherto  thou  haft  come  but  thou  ihalt  proceed  no  farther.** 

And  though  Infidetiiy  may  triumph  for  a  time,  and  felf*conceited  aien 
ennv  atlmpt  to  wound  Chriftianity  through  the  iide  of  that  which  is  but  a 
hXte  image  of  it :  yet  thefe  have  no  firm  ground  to  (land  upon,  and  their 
vainboaftmg  will  foon  be  brought  to  nought.  Let  them  be  informed  that 
WBL4it^mey^  or  falling  away  in  the  Chriftian  Church,  was  foretold  near  1800 
Tears  ago  by  one  who  was  well  acquainted  with  God's  eeconomy.  (a  Theft*. 
iL  5.)  The  man  of  fin,  or  that  which  is  defcribed  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
rn^JM  to  Ar  nvadid,  or  difcovered,  before  the  great  day  of  the  Lord 
flioald  come.  But,  though  this  falling  away  has  come  to  pais  by  degrees^ 
in  difterent  churches,  and  in  various  places,  yet  there  never  was  a  total 
i^Miftacy  in  Chrift's  Church  at  any  One  period.  In  the  feven  churches  of 
Afia^  menticHiedia  the  Reveladon,  there  was  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad. 
In  foaie,  where  the  Minifter  was  fallen,  the  greater  part  of  the  people  re* 
tained  their  integrity  and  faith  :  in  others,  the  Minifter  was  fatthful  and 
aprighc,  though  feme  of  his  flock  had  diflionoared  the  Gofpel.  $0f  in 
later  times,  w£n  much  n-ofii  darknefs  had  fpread  over  moft  pares  of  Eurepet 
ehere  was  ftill  fome  to  be  found,  though  (q&ttered  up  and  down»  and^  as 

it 
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it  were,  hidden  in  the  day  of  perfecution ;  whom  ^d  looked  upon  with 
appiobation  and  delight»  as  he  did  upon  thofe  in  the  Churches  of  Ephefio, 
^jepuif  and  Ihfmirai  who  haJ not /aiaud,  but  bore  xhsir  fovcrt;^,  tribidjum» 
And  imfr\ftnmtu  with  pai'ttne4  and  a  fleady  faith. 
jfynlU6,  1805. 

The  ft>Uowing  Eflay,  which  wa9  intended  as  a  pne&ce  to  a  new  edition  of 
iele6k  tragedies  of  Euripides  by  the  Rev,  James  Banifler,  contains  fb 
many  jud  obfervations,  on  the  depravity  of  modern  taf^e,  in  refped  of 
dramatic  com  poll  tion,  that  our  readers,  we  are  perfuaded,  -  wiU  read  it 
with  intereli  and  approbation.  It  has,  unfortunately,  bt.-en  mitlaid.  for 
a  long  time,  or  it  would  bs^ve  appeared  much  fooner,  and,  in   periifing 

•  it,  (he  reader  (hould  bear  the  date  of  it  (February  1805]  in  his  recol- 
lection. 

TWENTY  .years  are. elapfed,  fince  the  fir (1  edition  of  thi«  work  was 
piiblx(hed»  darin||  which  period,  I  have  fecn  ^iich  a  capricious,  aad  I 
'    might  ^y  abfurd^iilribution,  of  iiterary  hnnoars,  as  is  pore  than  fufficieiit, 
.  locheck  anytleflre  of  applaufe,  and  dtiT]^)ata'any  dream  of  dtitinction,  wbi€h 

•  vanity  ^oramhtiioni  might  pref'ent  to  my  mind,  in  the  days  of  youth,  add 
ineKperience;  but  in  the  republicatixm  of  .tl-e  ^laya  of  Euripides,  it  i»  net 
impoflible,  but  I  may  be  a6)uated  by  better  motives,  than  a  mere  love  of 

'  £ime;  for  furely  to  recommend  an*  author  to  i^onerai  perufal.  on  whom 
Cicero  beftowed  the  appellation  of  the  wifeil.of;  poets,  and  wlio  has  in  all 
age^i,  been  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  his  moral  feniiroents,  camifit, 
but  meet  with  the  approbation  of  every  man  of  feufe  and  virtue^  and  if 
ever  a  time  called  for  a  reformation  of  the  national  taflerefpeSing  dr^natic 
nroductionSj  it  is  the  prefenf.  We  have  foen  the  fpeaking  panlomiir;:  and 
low  bufibonery,  of  Reynolds,  and  the  atheiliical  cant  of  Hnlcroft,  exhi- 
biled  to  crowded  tboUjes,  and  not  only  borne  with  that  filem  patienei, 
which  good  breeding  inpofes  on  tlie  hirers  of  impeitineoce,  and  ab^uId^• 
ty»  bui  even  received  with  delight,  aild  admiration;  and  as  if  our  flock  of 
felly  were  not  iufikient  to  furniih  a  complete  dranis^  we  have  imported 
from  Germany,  all  that  bloated  magnificence  of  difiion,  that  wild  exagge- 
ration of  palfion,  that  total  difcegard  of  common  fenfe,  and  truth  of  cha- 
mber, and  above  all,  that  daring  impiety  of  fentiment,  for  which  the 
writers  of  that  country  have  been  long  famous.  Why  ihould  I  fpeak  of  the 
Caflle  Spedre  and  Fizarro,  (he  former  of  thefe  plays»  is  a  tiiuic  of  abfor- 
dities;  U)e  latter  is  equally  defe6live  in  character,  manners,  fentiment,  and 
didion,  it  likewife  abounds  with  flrango  blunders,  and  wild  eccentcicitiefy 
fuchi  as  we  fhould  (uppofe,  a  German  head  could  alone  engender^  la 
vain  has  the  wifdom  of  our  aaceflors  enaded  laws  to  check  tlie  licentioaif- 
nefs  of  the  llage  if  the  perfon  to  whom  the  charge  of  executing  thofe 
Jaws  is  committed,  fhould,  from  negligence,  inattention,  or  falfe  compaf^ 
fion  to  what  is  termed  in  the  fafhionable  cant,  the  feelings  of  the  author, 
be  induced  to  licence  plays»  of  an  immoral,  or  irreligious  tendency.  To 
produce  only  one  inflance,  is  not  the  (Iranger  of  Kotzebue  an  apology  ibr 
adulteiy,  yet  this  play  with  fome  alterations,  has  been  adapted  to  the  En^^ 
Ufli  fiase,  and  to  the  dtfgrace  of  our  country,  afled  with  appkuie;  and  it 
-would  oe  difficult  to  find  a  tranHation,  or  imitation,  of  any  Gennanplaf 
in  our  Jaibgoage,  which  has  sot  for  its  objed,  tile  lecommeRdatioa  of  fome 
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¥ice»  or  the  fiihrerfiop  of  (onm  virtse.  It  has  been  fiud  hj  tho  Advocates 
of  the  nxKlcm  dnima>  that  howtever  defedive  the  play  writers  of  (he  pre- 
ient  age  may  be,  in  learning  and  genius,  yet  they  are»  at  le«n«  exempt  from 
that  unleliGacy  oH  language  and  lentiment,  which  formerly  diafigured  our 
dnmatic  proaudions.  And  it  mufl  be  admitted*  that  Beaumunt  and 
Flqldier,  with  all  their  fublimity  of  thought,  and  juft  conception  of  whatf 
waAgieai»  and  noble*  in  human  life,  and  charaAer,  frequently  indulged 
Iheipfelves  io  a  licentioafnel's  of  expreffion^  difgufling  to  modern  ears. 
That  the  wits  of  Charles  the  Second*s  reign*  and  many  of  their  (ucx^eflbrs 
and  imitators*  were  ^lofsly  indecent*  and  even  immoral*  we  are  ready  to 
acknowledge*  we  will  iikewile  go  fo  far,  as  to  confefs*  that  the  tendency 
of  theif  plays*  was  in  a  high  degree  mirchievoas;  but  furely,  a  diftindiion 
oufht  to  be  made 'between  thofe  licentious  produdidns*  which  even  under 
Ibe  aioft  un&vourablc  circumllances  can  oniv  pollute  the  ima^rination*  and 
Ihofe  more  artful  and  infidiou^  writings*  wiiich  while  they  profefs  to  en« 
I^hien  the  underdaudin^  int'enfiUy  Tap  the  firfi  principles  ofrelTgibn,  and 
■locmltty.  The  impreffaons  made  on  the  imagination  are  fleeting,  and 
Uanfient  The  determinations  of  the  underilandit^g  are  fpced  and  perma- 
nent* a  pollution  of  the  former,  may  give  rise  to'  occaiional  ads  of  iropni- 
ileno%  and  vice;  an  oblique  and  perverfe  direction  of  the  latter*  muff  in- 
fluence the  whole  condud.of  our  lives*  and  unlefs  prevented  by  fome  acci« 
dental  circomffoncev  f^rom  operating  in  its  fiiHefl  extent,  cannot  but  ren- 
der as  uniformly  wicked  and  corrupt.  If  then^  the  preferyation  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  moral  principle*  is  of  fuch  importance,  can  we  be  too  vigi- 
lant in  guarding  againft  every  attempt  to  fuhv.ert  it  The  publications  of 
every  week*  unfortunately  teliify*  that  the  alheifls*  and  the  illuminati,  the 
pbilofophers  of  the  French  and  German,  fchool*  with  their  difciples,  and 
sdmirers  in  England*  are  indefatigable  in  their  endeavours  to  loofen  tlie 

•  Ibrceof  trvery  moral,  religious,  and  political  obligation*  and  among  othei^ 
oxpedients*  they  have  confidered  the  fiaee  as  no  bad  vehicle  for  their: 
fecret*.  and  malignant  poifbn. .  Uolcroft,  I  have  already  mentioned;  I  have 
perbii^«nlanre£fufficiently  on  the  German  dramatics;  to  (hefe  I  may  add 
the  name  of  Uod will*  a  man*, ^ho  in  his.  writings,  feeros  to' be  aduated 
by  a  fettled  enmiiy  to  every  thing,  that  h^s  hitherto  been  confidered  as 
liM^red  and  veni^iable  among  mankind.  AlVer  involving  himfelf*  in  tha 
elottds  of  metaphifics,  bewildering  himtelf  in  the  dark  regions    of  the 

,  hermetic  philofophy*..  and  finding  the  temporary  fame  he  acquired 
bv  the  boldnefs*  aiul  fingulari/y  of  his  opinions/  (o  be  on  the  de- 
cline* as  a  laft  refource  he  writes  for  the  Rage,  and  pre  Tents  the  tragedy  of 
Antonio  to  jthe  publig.  ^o,abfurdity  from  fuch  a  writer,  however  fl range 
wd  gigantic*  codd  occa'fion  any  furprife*;  but  his  friends,  and  admirers 
wefe  not  a  little  inortified  to.  perceive  that  his  fiupidity  was  eaual  to  his 
impiety*  ^and  that  fjic  pl^y  of  their  favourite  author  was  received,  even  in 
this  age*  with  i^niverfai  contempt  an(i,deteflation. 

The  4>^fition  and  dedgn  ofs  fuch  authors  are  well  known,  but  it  is  no| 
eafy  to  calculate  ^he  full  extent  of  tjiofe  evils  in  foeiety,  of  which  they  tffiyij 
be  regardeo  as  the  fource.  For  although  the  principles  of  religion' dh^ 
nora^ity  are  founded  on  the  irpinutable  nature  of  things,  and  truth  coti- 
fidered  abflradly,  can  never  fufteV  by.  freedom  of  enquiry,  but  mufl  ulti- 
aaateiy  triumpih,  over  all  oppofition,  yei,  every  underflanding  ?s  not  com- 
petent %o  the  unravelling  the  mases  of  fopliiflry,  or  the  detection  of  the  arts  of 
Oiifreprefentation ;  and  atheiftical,  and  immoral  writers  in  all  ages,  have 
aaade./bmc  converts.    The  weak*  the  credulous,  and  the  vain*  are  feducetf  - 


by  the  pUafibility  of  fteir  tfgamenU,  captivated  hy  ilie  mm^j  .of  < 
opinions,  and  allured  by  thenopes  of  that  diftinction,  whicii  femeCinesfll* 
tends  thofe,  who  d^taie  in  their  mode  of  thinking  from  the  balk  of  msn* 
kind;  and  fo  perverfe  it  human  ambition^  (hat  we  fee  men  covet  wkhv- 
^oax,  a^d  obtain  with  great  labour  aud  pains,  a  pre-eminence  in  Ukf 
«iid  vice.  The  adoption  of  principles«  which  take  away  every  nsfimmt 
wliich  ijQ^t  nalure>  and  haman  wifdom,  have  impofed  on  tke  frr^nlv  k^ 
4ulgence  of  our  appetites  and  paffidns,  rouft  necelYkftfy  be  attended  wtt 
ccmfeqaences  defiru^ive  to  the  rndtyidual,  and  mifchieytfus  to  locieCy; 
among  thofe  unhappy  perfons,  whofe  lives  are  facHficed  to  the  violaled  bwt 
of  their  country,  more  than  one  confefl^d  that  their  ffrff  devfetien  fran 
moral  re^itade  might  be  afcribed  to  a  diligent  peruM  of  the  wridngt  ef 
the  late  Mr.  Hume}  and  not  long  fince  a  man,  wben  fentence  of  death  was 

Cfled  on  him,  declared  that  Sot  many  years  be  had  co^MiiiAed  himfcJf  with 
nedy,  and  fobriety,  when  an  infidtQUS  and  falfe  fHend  recommended 
to  him  the  worki  of  Mr.  Thomasv  Paine.  His  nnderilandin^  was  frrm^ 
powered  bv  the  confident  a(n;rtion«  and  his  imagination  delighted  with  tte 
coarfe  ribaldry  of  that  mod  impadent  of  infidel  writers;  from  the  admins 
tiop  of  a  favourite  author,  to  the  adoption  of  his  fentimentt,  the  fraoitief 
is  ^^y,  be  foon  found  his  mora?,  and  religious  principle  we^kcned^  and 
after  tome  Uttle  ftruggle,  totally  extind.  Nothing  now  remained  fo  dieck 
him  in  the  purfott  ofthe  objeds  of  his  defire,  but  th^  reftraints  of  banuar 
laws,  an<l  thofe  courage  may  defy#^;id  cunning  evade,  Vot  to  ^daige 
£irther  on  this  melancholy  ifory,  iF  we  (uppoie  the  diRnples  of  Hm 
and  Godwin,  to  be  fo  fkr  aw^d  by  a  falutary  tear,  as  not  opertiv  f»  vtolKie 
•ny  p^nal  law ;  ^et  what  fecurity  can  we  have  for  their  perfermanee  of 
^ipfe  duties,  which  the  moral/lh  term^  imjperfed,  and  of  which  honan  kwt 

Sin  U\f^  no  cognizance  ?  Such  as  gratitucie,  generoflty«  filial  and  pafemal 
ve,  an4>  to  uie  Milton's  comprehenfive  expreffion,  all  the  charities  of 
jife,  yet  pn  the  confcientious  difcbar^e  of  t|iefe  oblmdions,  depend  the  hap* 
yineis  of  individuals,  and  the  peace  am)  0|der  of  ibcietj;  and  Yfrgil  oon- 
^dered  the  vioUteri  of  thefe  duties,  as  deferving  etefn^d  ^ unfftmott  m 
Tartarui. 

Hie,  Quibus  invifi  fratros,  dam  vSfa  mftnebat,  putrati;^(Ve  parens,  et  fiM| 
innexi^,clienti;  aat  ({ai  diyides  foli  incubuere  repertis,  nec^rtem  pofbene 
filis,  qa9  maxima  turba  eft :  quic^ue  ob  adaiterium  c;(ek,  quiqife  arona 
fecuti  impia,  nee  veriii  dbminorom  Miere  dextrai^  incluQ  poRmai  efe* 
fedtant. 

It  muft  be  a  fubjed  of  concern,  to  ever/  fcrlous  and  jrefleaing  mind,  ihA 
our  Jiegiflaiors  have  not  yet  devifed  a  punifhmctit  Ar  the  prsDa^atcrs  of 
atheifm  and  infidelity;  whether  this  majr  be  owing  to  atfjr  Wed  ia  tbt 
conditution  of  our  government,  or  to  the  infuflkriency  ofxjiiifU^Rlaws,  hh 
not  my  bufinefs  to  enquire.  Though  it  f^ms  to  be  a  Itrange  fblidfat  ii 
ax^lVirs,  that  io  much  pains  fbould  be  taken,  to  protect  every  Sndiridpal 
Mm  fuifering  either  in  his  character,  or  fortirtit};  by  a  libeflous  publicatioo^ 
2^a^  the  fame  time,  a  man  vp^y  with  Impunity  attyck  thof^  prindplei 
-  by  wliich  alpne  the  rights  of  individuals,  and  the  peace  of  fociety,  can  bt 
,  jQ^^ntained-  We  are  allowed,  indeed  to  anfwer  an/  oljediont  tbat  af« 
made  io  our  received  opinions  on^jr^igion  and  morals  |  that  b,  if  oof 
enemy  mines,  we  are  permitted  to.  countermine.  Yet  that  governor,  la 
whom  the  command  <^afortrefa  was  given,  would  not  be  thongbt  to&^ 
^baqp  hit  duty,  if  he  patiently  fuffered  the  befiegers  to  undermine  his  aQ^ 

woritj^ 
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» 
wdrks»  froflo  a  confidence,  tbmt  by  his  fuperior  flcill,  he  might  he  able  t 
render  their  efForis  ineflle6)ttal«  or  as  the  lad  refource  retire  with  fafet^r  to 
ihe  citadel.  But  till  fome  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  magiflrate, 
to  check  the  difTufion  of  immorality,  and  impiety,  we  muft  pontent  our* 
feW\:s  with  endeavouring  by  our  writings,  to  awatken  oar  countrymen  to  a 
fenfe  of  their  duty,  and  how  painful  loever  the  talk  may  be,  lo  reply  to 
frivolous  taviis,  and  grofs  miiireprerentations,  advanced  wiib  infolence  and* 
•mbelliflwdl^y  foroe  vulgar  jefl  or  infipid  fneer,  we  can  cheerfully  fabmit 
to  it,  animated  by  the  cao(e  in  which  we  are  engaged,  a  caufe  which  in*- 
volves  in  it  the  happinefs  of  mankind;  but  without  vanity,  or  prefumption,  ^  « 
we  may  alTert,  that  in  the  field  of  argument,  our  adverfaries  have  been  com- 
pletely defeated.  To  fupport  their  finking  caufe,  they  had  recourfe  in  this 
novel  reading  a?e,  to  fictitious  hi{lory,and  it  is  not  difficult  in  compoiitions 
of  that  fort,  to  form  Aich  a  feries  of  events,  as  may  captivate  the  imagina- 
tion, inftame  the  pallions,  and  corrupt  the  moral  principle,  Lut  even  in  this 
/!jle  of  writing,  they  have  copied  from  the  Germans,  and  the  French,  for 
I  know  not  how  it  happens,  our  countrymen  if  left  to  themfelves,  cannot 
attain  the  acme  and  perfe6lion  of  impiety  and  atbeifm,  and  in  the  contest 
for  thiii  prize  of  ^lory,  they  very  prudently  apply  to  the  philofophers  on  the 
continent,  for  afliilance  and  advice.  The  evil  tendency  of  the  principlea 
inculcated  by  thefe  novels  has  been  expo  fed  by  two  female  writers,  ^ho 
in  the  t^Ie  ot  the  times,  and  the  modern  philofophers,  have  vindicated  the 
claim  of  the  fex  to  literary  didindlion,  and  Ihewn  themfelves  to  be  not  onlv 
warm,  but  able  advocates  in  the  caufe  of  religion  and  virtue.  Other  wri- 
ters of  novels  might  be  mentioned,  who  have  exerted  their  talents  with 
equal  fuccefs,  and  for  the  fame  laudable  purpofe,  were  we  indined  to  en- 
large on  the  (ubject;  another  expedient  of  our  adverfaries  has  been,  to  de- 
cry clafHcal  learning,  and  it  is  not  without  concern  we  obferve,  that  in  this, 
they  have  been  followed  by  fome  perfons,  who  are  iincere  in  their  belief  of 
the  Irutlis  of  Clirillianity. 

But  we  might  (ay,  that  the  writings  of  Ariflotle,  Plato,  and  Xenophon, 
have  been  held  in  the  highed  admiration,  by  the  wifeft  and  befl  men  of 
aH  ages.  The  hiflorians,  orators,  and  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome,  ex- 
hibit to  us  the  brighteii  examples  of  virtue,  the  noble(l  fpecimens  of  elo- 
quence, and  abound  more  than  any  other  writers,  with  moral  precepts^ 
and  prudential  maxinu,  This  may  be  a  reafpn,  for  the  contempt  in  which 
they  are  held,  by  our  modern  philofophers^  but  furcly  can  be  no  argument^ 
with  a  true  friend  to  the  Chrifiian  religion,  to  exclude  them,  from  their 
iyftem  of  eduction.  It  would  rather  become  us,  in  this  age  of  ignorance*  ,., 
prefumption,  and  innovation,  to  fupport  our  caufe  by  the  fandion  of  the 
greatefl  names  of  antiquity ;  experience  has  ever  been  confidered,  till  with- 
in thefe  few  years,  as  the  mother  of  wifdom,  and  the  f'ureli  tefl  of  trutli* 
and  thofe  principles  of  morality  and  maxims  of  prudence,  which  have 
vbeen  adopted  by  wife  and  good  men,  during  a  long  fucceilion  of  atres, 
may  l>e  regarded  as  indifpu^able  truths,  not  to  be  fubverted  by  the  Frci/oh 
philofophers,  or  their  difciple  Mr,  Godwin,  who  in  one  of  his  firange  pab- 
lications  has  pofitively  declared,  that  gratitude  is  not  a  virtue* 

To  form  fome  conception  of  the  advantages,  which  would  refult  from 
a  diligent  perufal  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Cladics,  let  us  take,  a  flight 
view  of  the  writings  of  Xenophon.    In  his  memoirs  of  Socrates,  he  hag 

«tven  us  a  noble  fyfiem  of  pradlical  morality ;  in  his  Cvropedia  he  has  ex- 
ibited  to  us,  the  model  of  a  perfeil  prince^  and  unfolded  the  whole  art  of 
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government,  Tntcrfpsr fed  with  lively  delineations,  of  human  chaoderand 
pathetic  defcription,  ennobled  by  a  fine  ftrain  of  moral  (entiment.  In  Ihe 
Anabaiis,  we  fee  him  in  his  own  perfon,  perform  all  this  duties  of  a  coor 
furamate  general,  and  conduft  himrelt  with  integrity,  and  wifdooif  in  a 
fituation  of  all  others,  the  moft  trying,  and  di'altrous.  In  his  economics, 
he  (hews  us  the  duties  of  privute  life,  exemplified  in  the  fine  charaAer  of 
Ifchomachus.  In  his  praife  of  AgeCilaus,  he  appears  to  be  a  complde 
orator,  and  in  his  Hellenics  a  candid  faithful,  and  p!eafing  hiilorian.  Thus 
in  this  admirable  writer,  a  man  whatever  may  be  his  (iluation  in  Jifev 
will  find  rules  to  diiecl  his  condudl,  and  examples  to  eKcite  his  einulation» 
and  our  modern  infidels,  would  do  well  to  confider,  that  Xenophon  whofis 
talents  were  unqueflionably  great,  who  had  every  advantage  of  educattoa 
and  experience,  and  whofe  views  of  human  nature  were  enlarged  and 
comprehenfive  was  of  all  men  the  mo  ft  religious.  This  encomium  oa 
a  favourite  author,  ray  reader  will  pardon,  as  my  fole  motive  in  recoaor 
mending  the  ftudy  of  his  works,  as  well  as  of  the  other  Greek  and  Roman 
Claflis,  is  the  intereft  I  take  in  the  Welfare  of  the  rifing  generation^  and 
with  this.defign  I  now  publiih  a  fecond  edition  of  my  trandationpf  Eori» 
pides.  That  it  will  be  a  popular  book,  I  have  no  reafon  to  exped.  b«it  it 
may  be  of  forae  fervice  in  correfling  the  prefent  depraved  talle  for  German 
plays,  for  no  perfon  who  can  read  the  tragedies  o\  F.uripides.  even  under 
the  difadvantages  of  my  tranQation,  unlefs  wholly  deliitute  of  commoniui- 
derftanding,  will  ever  reliHi  the  dramatic  compofitions  of  Kotzebne  and 
Chiller,  Of  the  general  character  of  Eiiripidps  enough  has  been  fald  io 
the  preface  to  the  firfl  edition,  but  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve  ia 
th'«  place,  that  1  have  inferted  two  plays  in  this  edition  which  were  not 
in  the  former,  viz.  The  Atceftis,  and  the  Supplicants.  The  former  of 
thefe  tragedies,  han  been  always  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  beaoti/ul 
produ6tiohs  of  the  Greek  drama,  and  the  latter  is  defcrving  of  our  atten- 
tion, from  the  bright  examples  of  heroic  virtue  it  exhibit>,  and  th«  flow  of 
moral  fentiment  by  which  it  is  animated.  I  have  likevvife  made  confider- 
able  corre6lions  in  the  other  plays,  with  what  fuccefs  it  becomes  not  ro« 
to  determine.  I  only  wifh' thole  perfons,  who  are  defirous  <»f  formiaga 
judgment  of  the  merit  of  my  tranflation,  and  are  not  competent  to  read 
the  original,  to  compare  it  with  Mr, 'Gilbert  Xyeft's  tranflation  of  the 
iphigeria  in  Tauris,  and  praife,  or  cenfure,  as  it  refembles,  or  deviates 
from  that  mofl  excellent  model,  which  the  late  Lord  Monboddo  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  befl  tranilation  in  the  EngliQi  language. 

JAMES  BANISTER. 
•    FtJ.  16,  1803. 

GuiKVANCtS  WHICH  LOUDLY  CALL  FOR  ReDRESS, 
TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Si», 

WHILE  we  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  moft  excellent  condilution,  while 
we  recognize  its  vivifying  power  to  prefervc  and  to  meliorate  it- 
felf,  we  ought,  according  to  our  various  Nations  and  abilities,  to  keep  this 
power  in  perpetual  exertion,  lead  it  bo  paralyfed  or  grow  torpid,  and  leaS 
we  ourfelvcs  ihould  fink  into  indolence  and  lupine  acquiefcence.  Hotliie 
at  wc  ought  ever  to  be  to  that  Empiricifnl,  which  is  more  calculated  to 
create  man  to  remove  difea(i5,  we  may  yet  without  impropriety,  fuggctl 
i^te  plans  of  certain  corrcdion  and  amendment.     It  would  be  enilefs^  and 
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unneceityy  to  mention,  how  many  falutary  laws  of  reform 'have  paffed 
during  the  prcfent  reign.  But,  if  much  has  already  b«en  done,  a  great 
deal  more  flill  remains  undone.  I  fhall  briefly  ftate  tne  mod  prominent  ex- 
iftin^'  abufes  whick  have  occurred  to  me,  and  which  loudly  call  for  removal. 

The  firlt  I  (ball  menti(^i  is  in  our  EccIefiafHcal  Law.  That  any  fellow 
creature  fliould  be  introduced  in  the  time  of  divine  fervice  in  diQievelied 
hair»  a  white  (lieet  and  barefoot  i»  adifgrace  to  our  country,  and  an  outrage 
upnn  our  delicacy.  We  may  be  told  that  it  is  oblblete  in  pradlice  :  in  the 
north  of  England  that  is  not  the  cafe.  In  the  courf'e  of  the  lafl  fourteen 
yeiirs  I  vvas  an  eye  witnefs  to  it.  And  what  is  worfe,  .the  puniQimenl  fel- 
dom  falU  but  upon  the  remalu,  for  the  male,  we  find,  may  flielter  himfelT 
under  the  plea  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  convict  him.  If  penance  muft 
be  adminillered  at  all,  why  not  fuffer  the  offenders  to  appear  in  their 
ufual  (irefs  ?  Great  complaints  were  made  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  ref- 
pefling  prize-money ;  they  will  probably  be  remedied  by  a  new  bill  now 
under  deliberation,  but  it  were  well  if  the  expences  of  ail  litigations  in 
that  and  the  Ecclefialtical  Court  could  be  diminifhed,  for  there  is  great 
rvrafonlo  believe  that  they  are  double  the  expences  incurred  in  the  courts  of 
Common  Law.  Such  is  the  unequivocal  teftimony  6f  refjxsdtable  pra^i* 
tioners,  and  there  are  not  wanting  indances  in  the  Provincial  Courts  to 
juirity  the  complaint.  If  I  have  intermingled  the  Admiralty  Court  with 
other  courts  verydiflimilar  in  the  jurifdidion,  it  is  only  becaufe  the  fame 
individuals  pradice  in  each,  and  the  expences  will  be  equally  heavy  in  each. 
I  deprecate  at  the  fame  time,  the  imputation  of  vulgar  prejudice,  either 
againfl  the  laws  tbemfelves  whatever  be  their  title,  or  againfl  the  gentlemen 
who  a6l  under  them.  Indeed,  I  hope  the  jealoulies  which  formerly  fub- 
fi/ied  between  the  Temporal  and  Ecclefiaftical  Courts  have  fubfided,  and 
if  the  articles  of  vifitation  were  reviewed  by  a  conlultation  between  cora- 
moA  law\er«)  aftd  civilians  if  church  wardens  found  them  a  fafe  rule  of 
condu>fl.  If  the  I'Efpionaj^e  to  which  the  oath  feems  to  lead  were  done 
away,  the  duties  of  the  olHce  would  btJ  performed  with  more  efficacy,  pro- 
priety, and  puncluality.  But  while  there  is  fo  much  furplufage,  an  indi- 
vidual ca:h  away  his  diredtions,  and  gives  np  a  compliance  with  them  in 
defpair.  And  then  what  becomes  of  the  oatn  of  office  ?  It  is  a  fnare  and 
a  trap. 

Another  abufe  which  I  would  advert  to,  is  the  popular  election  of  af- 
ternoon preachers  or  lecturers.  Probation  fermons  are  to  bt?  preached,  and 
this  pradice  goes  by  the  name  of  preaching  for  the  hat,  fuch  is  the  jufl 
contempt  which  the  clergy  and  all  thinking  people  entertain  for  the  cufic.71. 
A  pamphlet  appeared  many  years  ago,  and  has  been  lately  reprinted, 
pointing  out  the  hardihtps  which  lecturers  are  fubjecl  to.  What,  let  me 
afk,  are  our  Right  Reverend  Bidiops  afraid  of,  that  they  do  not  attempt  to 
reform  this  abufe  ?  One  of  them,  who  is' not  cenfured  for  want  of  vigi- 
lance, has  felt  the  milhap  in  his  own  church.  Do  they  tear  the  people  ? 
The  people  would  foon  be  reconciled  The  people  of  Birmingham  and 
Walfall  are  not  lefs  tenacious  of  their  jufl  riglits  than  any  other  En- 
gliihman.  Yet  their  lecturers  are  named  by  the  reil>e^ive  irrcumbent. 
How  numerous  are  tne  evils  of  aniniolUy  and  diLfeniions.  What  an  un- 
ploafatit  circiimfiance  for  a  clergyman  to  enter  a  parilh  with  the  hatred^  or 
ill-will  of  tiis  opponents  ?  If  in  lb  plain  a  ca'e,  we  needed  any  corrobora- 
tion, let  the  following  anecdote  be  attended  to.  The  lecturefhip  of  a  parifh 
church,  in  one  of  the.largeft  towns  in  thi^  kingdom,  had  been  ufually  given 
lo  ihe  carate  as  a  means  of  augmenting  his  faiary.     But,  upon  a  vacancy, 

L  1  2  there 
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there  was  a  popniar  preacher,  who,  (hough  he  did  not  attend  half  the 
year,  carried  the  vidory.  When  the  vtfitation  of  the  biftiop  was  holden,  the 
diocefan  addreOed  the  faid  preacher  nearly  to  the  following  purport :  Sir, 
you  appear  as  lecturer  of      ■  ,  and  permit  me  to  fay,  tint  the  animo* 

iity  you  have  created  in  the  parilh  is  fuch,  that  all  your  eloquence  wiQ 
never  compenlate  for  the  mitchief  you  have  done.  Moreover,  bow  de- 
grading it  is  to  be  criticifed  by  perfons  who,  generally  fpeaktng,  are  no 
judges'?  I  might  alio  add  the  partialities  that  exill  from  kindred,  Irom  na- 
tivity, from  neighbourhood.  The  people  at  large,  it  is  true,  does  not  al- 
ways err.  What  the  poet  faid  (b  many  hundred  years  ago,  will  be  true  to 
the  end  of  time.  Inter Jum  rectum  videt.  Sometimes  ihej^  see  alright.  Bat  how 
often  does  the  contrarv  happen  ? 

Every  one  who  has  Itved  long  in  the  world  can  produce  various,  indiipat* 
able  inilances.  A  tnan  (hali  being  together  high  flown  figures  and  florid 
language.  He  fpeaks  to  the  heart ;  be  fliall  bawl  and  betlow  like  a  ma- 
niadc,  he  fliaii  go  (as  beyond  the  natural  pitch  of  his  vojce,  and  rave  tike 
a  diiirefTed  hero  in  a  tragedy ;  this  manner  is  ftrikinj^  and  impreffive.  If 
I  could  by  any  means  make  men  more  diffident  of  their  judgment,  I  (hoald 
uot  think  your  attention  improperly  engaged  to  the  following  true  anecdote. 
A  young  clergyman,  who  had  been  impeded  in  his  education,  was  reqoeil- 
ed  to  preach  to  a  large  audience.  He  preached  two  Sundays  together :  his 
matter  was  (everely  cenfured,  as  well  as  his  manner.  All  this  lime  he  had 
moderately  followed  the  example  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  chaplain,  and 
two  divines  of  eilabiifhed  reputation  were  the  preachers  through  his 
mouth. 

The  bad  tafie  of  the  people  has  been  fatirifed  in  all  ages,  and  not  the 
leafl  unhappily  in  a  &ble  of  Phxdrus. 

Your  readers  are  detired  to  accept  the  annexed  tranflation»  and  they  will 
perhaps  not  think  it  mifapplied. 

Of  old,  a  wandering  wight  ]ook*d  tig. 
And  ap'd  the  grunting  or  a  pig; 
The  gaping  crowds  in  vad  amaze. 
With  thund'ring  claps  the  miroick  praife, 
A  ciown  appears  in  fimple  guife. 
The  mimick*8  wond'rous  art  defies. 
The  trial  made,  its  purpofe  miflbs. 
The  place  refounds  with  groans  and  hifles. 
But  when  he  fliewM  the  Ihouted  creature. 
And  prov'd  his  grunt,  the  gruat  of  nature ; 
The  liitire  of  the  filly  elves, 
Recoil'd,  redoubl'd  on  themfelves. 

Chriflians,  the  tale  applies  to  all. 
Who  love  the  frantick  preachers  bawl, 
Difiorted  phiz,  theatrick  thumps, 
Terrifick  looks,  extatic  jumps: 
For  know  tliat  none  but  knaves  or  fools, 
Difparage  nature's  firople  rules. 

TTiat  men  of  talents  are  not  always  fufficiently  attentive  to  the  rules  of 
fpeaking,  is  much  to  be  lamented;  but  it  is  equally  to  be  lamented,  thatfo 
much  flrefs  (hould  be  laid  upon  what  are  inferior  accomplifhrneats,  and  that 

infenaity 
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ingenuity,  learning*  and  diligence  ofien  lofe  all  tbeir  worth  and  aH  thdr 
weight,  when  placed  in  the  talance  with  a  deliverv  not  cha(ie«  not  corred, 
bat  only  calculated  foi;  itching  ears.  The  def'edls  in  empbafis  elcape  tbe 
obfervatioo  of  the  generality  of  men ;  without  tafte,  without  knowledge, 
witliout  judgment,  it  will  forever  beincorre£l. 

But  furely  withoat  detracting  from  the  merits  of  a  good  fpeaker,  we 
mull  ftill  contendi  that  other  parts  of  the  clerical  character,  particularly 
lit^tunp,  fltould  be  udverted  to,  but  of  learning,  the  people  are  00 judges. 
Each  profelfiop  can  beft  appreciate  the  merits  of  its  ov^n  members,  and  the 
promotion  of  peace  and  harmony,  ,is  of  more  importance  in  every  diftri6t 
than  fome  light  (hades  of  difference  in  elocution.  The  following  epiAJe 
may  explain  a  common  gpevance  to  be  met  in  variouf  parts  of  the  king- 
dom; 

Dkae  Sia, 

*'  As  a. profellion,  how  great  is  the  hardfhip  of  the  clerical;  phyiicians 
#nd  barrifters  are  often  unluccefsful,  but  if  they  have  once  a  fair  opportu- 
nity to  fhew  their  talents,  they  have  not  only  many  refpeCtable  perl'ons  of 
the  neighl)ourhood  as  their  advocates,  but  they  have  the  fabordinale  prac- 
titioners in  their  refpective  profeffions,many  of  whom  are  well  educated,  and 
are  both  able  and  willing  to  proclaim  their  merit.  But  look  over  the  calen- 
dar of  the  fuccefsful  among  Ihe  clergy.  How  fiiw  owe  that  fuccefs  to  tlieir 
fuperior  talents  ?  They,  moreover,  feci  a  grievance  of  another  kind.  I 
was,  as  you  well  know/  educated  in  a  great  fchool,  at  a  great  expence.  My 
father  being  a  literary  man  himfelf,  was  my  kind  Mentor  during  the  holidays, 
and  I  was  m  due  time  put  upon  the  foundation  of  a  college,  diflinguiflied 
ibr  attention  to  diTcipliue  and  order.  In  a  few  years  I  became  college 
tutori  and  am  tiow  an  incumbent,  and  though  I  live  fociably  with  my  nei^- 
bours,  and  attend  a  little  to  the  cultivation  of  my  globe,  yet  I  never  forget 
that  in  common  with  others  of  my  profefHon,  I  am  bound  to  be  the  friend 
^nd  fupporter  of  literature.  Even  the  fludy  of  the  Bible,  ip  the  original 
languages  takes  up  no  fmall  portion  of  my  tine,  and  though  1  do  not  fill 
sny  fermons  with  minute  critkifrt,  yet  I  not  unfrequently  remove  doubt 
and  difficulty  by  a  concife  flatement  of  original  meanings.  But  were  I  fo* 
licitous  about  the  praife  of  men,  how  (l)ould  1  be  hurtiul,  when  1  find  thai 
all  the  old  women,  and  many  there  are  of  that  appellation  who  wear  men's 
apparel,  give  the  preference  to  Caleb  Vamidi  ?  Caleb  ferved  an  appren- 
ticediip  to  a  tinman,  and  when  that  was  finifhed,  he  went  to  a  clergyman 
to  be  made  n/t  for  the  Univerfity.  Afler  that  he  became,  a  term  trotter,  in 
one  of  the  halls,  which,  thojugh  they  have  produced  many  worthy  men, 
have  been  too  oflen  the  receptacles  of  ignorance  and  idlenefs,  and  one  of 
them  lanaticifm  alio. 

"  By  the  way,  this  new  mode  of  examination  in  Oxford,  has  thinned  their 
numbers  mofl.furprifingly.  A  button- maker  retracted  his  piirpoie  of  at* 
taining  a  degree  the  very  moment,  and  took  place,  while  many  well 
educated  yomig  men  appeared  with  great  fatisfaction  to  their  audience* 
Caleb  and  I  live  upon  friendly  terms,  but  he  cannot  help  now  and  then 
feeling  the  applaufe  of  ihtrnntteen,  and  in  exprefling  his  gratitude,  indirect- 
.  ]y  infinuating  how  agreeable  and  neceflary  it  is  to  pleaJe  the  people.  Bui 
I  cannot  collect  the  flowers  and  flimzy  materials  of  fome  of  the  modem  fer- 
mon  writers,  fuch  as  Stem,  Dodd,  Langhoroe,  Duche,  with  too  many 
pthersy  nor  can  I  raife  fpectres  or  carry  my  hearen  into  charnel  houfes.    I 
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mud  therefore  be  fubordinale  to  Caleb,  and  as  to  the  Univerfitj  honomsp 
we  mud  be  pari  gradu,  for  he  writes  M.  A.  as  well  as  myfelf,  and  I  am 
told  that  his  friends  talk  <if  fiibfciibing  to  make  him  D.  D.  in  order  tiiat 
he  may  rank  with  an  elderly  divine,  who  never  atfumes  any  thing  to  hioi- 
felf  from  the  appellatioii,  out  took  the  decree  in  compliance  with  the 
flatutes  or  the  practice  of  his  college.  Caleb  in  converfation  is  fiiD  of 
verbiage,  but  is  now  and  then  caught  tripping  by  miscalling  a  word,  or 
uiing  falfe  grammer.  I  wage  no  war,  1  enter  into  no  emulation  with 
Caleb,  I  leave  him  to  thofe  whofe  nonfenfe  fuits  his  nonfenfe,  and  if  any 
-of  them  perufe  this  epiitle,  they  will  fee  their  own  refembtance  wUhoal 
4itiing  for  the  picture. 

I  am  Sir,  yours, 

PHILO-BIBLIOS.'* 

**^  My  friend  has  been  very  explicit,  and  yet  there  is  a  grievance  of  ano- 
ther nature  connected  with  this.  Ail  the  evangelical  tribe  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  in  all  large  places,  are  for  ever  praliing  their  own  preachers,  let 
their  difcourfes  be  ever  (o  dull,  vapid,  and  jejune,  it  has  been  xay  fortune 
to  hear  feveral  of.  the  mod  celebrated.  Nor  did  I  much  object  to  the 
opinions  they  maintained,  I  was  difgufted  with  their  ignorance,  their  feJf- 
fufliciency  and  tautology.  But  they  find  thtir  way  into  the  pulpits  in  and 
about  London,  and  the  ChriAian  Lady's  Memorandum-book,  intermixes 
them  consistently  enough,  with  other  enthuliafts  of  various  denominations. 
I  have  other  grievances  to  complain  of  with  which  I  mean  to  trouble  yoa 
in  the  courfe  of  a  few  weeks,  under  which  I  (hall  not  forget  the  malignant, 
jnfolent  author  of  a  letter  to  Baron  Maferes,  who,  if  of  the  fame  com- 
plexion with  his  correfpondent,  ougl\t  not  to  hav«  an  office  in  that  court, 
which  is  ever  to  be  gratefully  remembered  as  the  palladium  of  clerical 
claims. 

I  am  Sir, 
^  Your  very  humble  ferrant, 

EUBULU5».» 

P.  S.  Something  (hould  alfo  be  done  to  render  fubfcrfptinn  lecturelbips 
lefs  fluctuating  and  precarious.  Bifliop  Newt-^n  loil  two  guineas  per  asn. 
becaufe  he  voted  againfl  the  favourite  candidate  of  a  fublcriber. — Ex  uoa 
line  omnes* 


Les  Nouvelles  a  La  Maist. 
TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Sir, 


I  INCLOSE  for  yonr  loyal  and  able  Review,  some  translations  from  Les 
Nouvelles  a  la  Main.  This  periodical  publication  appears  three  times 
in  the  month.  It  is  tiie  only  one  printed  on  the  Continent,  in  which  anec- 
dotes concerning  the  intricacy  and  crimes  of  the  Corcican  Usurper  arc  in- 
serted. According  to  a  report  prevalent  at  Paris,  the  r^icide  Police  Mi- 
nister Fpuch^,  the  profligate  minister  Talleyrand,  and  the  barbanms  mock« 
Emperor  Bounaparte,  and  their  worthy  agents,  have  already  dispatched  in 
secret  dungeons,  or  transported  to  Cayanne,  eighty  persons  suspected  of 
being  concerned  in  the  publication  of  this  Register  of  th«r  atrocities;  whidi, 
notwithstanding,  has  never  ceased^  since  Buonaparte^s  usurpation^  to  ap- 
pear 
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pear  regularly  once  in  the  decade.  It  is  said,  that  the  writers  and  pub- 
lishers al-e  raemberi  of  a  secret  fraternity,  exlcn.hng  aJl  over  France,  it:ily, 
Switzerland,  and  Holland,  having  for  its  object  tr^  expose  gnilt,  howr^  ci' 
powerfal,  and  to  hold  out  to  detestation  unjust  power,  howev-r  rever-cful 
and  merciless.  TWs  publication,  is  not  ahyayF,  as  supposM,  pr;L!rd  at 
Paris,  though  it  is  distribated  th^re.  Sometimes  it  has  been  pni.tc!  at 
Stra^buro^h  or  Bourdeaux,  at  MarseiHes,  or  Brussels:  other  times  at  Milan, 
Turin,  or  Amslcrda\n,  according;  to  the  ajipreheosions  raised  by  the  vj/i- 
lance  of  the  police.  For  eachnuaibcr  Is  paid  a  AtW5  rfVr,  and  e%ciy  ?:? 
months  arc  paid  before  hand.  The  subscribers  do  not  know  to  whom  they 
pay  the  money,  por  the  collectors  for  whom  they  receive  it.,  'I'his  se- 
crecy, or  rather  mysterv,  has  pt;eserved  the  existence  of  the  fmrenuty.     Se^ 
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suspected  that  most  of  the  members  of  the' foreio:n  diplomatic, corps  m 
France  are  subscribers,  and  that,  after  having  perused  the  contents,  tliey 
send  the  publication  to  their  respective  countries.  1  have  read  it  at  the 
Casinos  at  Berlin  and  Stocrkholm,  at  the  Harmony  at  Ha  tiburgh,  and'  at 
other  political  or  literary  clubs  or  societies  at  Copenhagen,  Drc-^dcn,  1  nest, 
Venice,  and  Naples,  because  my  principUs  were  known.  A-ttlrc  French 
ambassadors  are  metnbcrs  of  most  of  these  clubs,  it  cannot,  of  course,  be 
riicwn  publicly,  but  when  you  once  have  been  admitted  to  read  it  m  one 
country,  at  your  departure,  you  are  instructed  to  whom  to  apply  for  permis- 
sion to  read  it  where  you  are  going.  1  am  told  that  only  one  or  two  <^  the  fo- 
reign ambassadors  receive  it  in  England,  but  that  not  one  ot  the  Lnghsh 
ministry  is  a  subscriber. 

I  am  Sir,  ,  n     •  v 

Your  constant  reader  and  sincere  well-wisher. 

An  Amirican    raAVELLKR. 

The  Liberty  or  the  Press. 

Translated  fromLw  SouvtH*  ^  a  U  Vain.  Paris ^6  F/orfalM.XUL'So.  III. 
Pp.  4,  5,  and  (i.  (May  Hi,  1805.)^ 
IT  has  lono-  been  rumoured  that  our  most  gracious  Sovereign,  the  select 
EmiKror  of  tht  free  French,  Napoleon  the  First,  and  the  directors  of  hi. 
pohtical  conscience,  the  ci-dcvant  Right  Reverend  Bishop  ot  Antr:m  h.s  pre- 
cxccUcncy,  the  grand  chamberlain  and  grand  nimister  l.alleymnd,  have, 
from  ihcpw-est  and  most  dninterested  oi  all  motives,  determined  never  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  Great  Britain,  without  a  nrnv  qua  «p/' that  the  Bnt.sli 
Liberty  of  the  Press,  should  be  or^jani^d  a  la  F,.^«.«/.nv  or  which  is  the  same, 
tnio'v  the  same  blessed  fnUm  and  securit?,  as  the  French  Press,  i  his  ru- 
mour ha*  gained  considerable  credit  by  the  news  brought  us  by  the  late 
Fncrlish  papers.  Upon  the  denunciation  of  a  distinguished  member  of  that 
partly  supposed  friendly  to  our  Emperor,  and  to  our  past  and  present  revo- 
'  lutionary  ^itchivemcnl8,  an  editor  has  been  taken  up  and  found  guilty  oi  a 
fibcl  This  novelty  has  caused  here  much  speculation,  and  much  pssippmg 
(havuTda<re.)  It  is  even  rci^rted,  that  a  secret  negociation  has  long  been 
carried  on  with  a  certain  patriotic  party,  burning  and  ravine,  to  seize  places 
and  pensions,  and  that  his  Excellency  the  General  of.  Division,  Arthur  ■  < 
O'Connor,  a  c^nvict€d  traitor  in  England,  but  a  member  of  the  Legion  of 
.     .  '  L 1 4  H&Mur 
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Honour  in  Fnnce,  has  been  the  ntgodtAot.  What  we  know  ht  certiin  s^ 
that  this  Iriih  Excellency  in  the  French  scrvicet  disappeared  suddenly  last 
^arch  from  our  capital »  and  was  stated  to  have  made  a  secret  joorncy  to 
Hamburgh^  accompanied  with  some  Mrcret  agents  of  Talleyrand,  to  meet 
there  some  secret  agents  of  his  patriotic  friends  in  Elngland.  Many  go  so  &k 
as  to  think,  that  a  secret  treaty  between  the  above  contracting  parties  exists 
already,  and  that  the  late  denunciation  a|;ainst  the  Liberty  of  the  Press^  was 
merely  a  manseuvre  pour  sonder  U  terrein^  and  to  please  our  Emperor  with* 
out  too  much  alarming  John  Bull.  They  say  that  it  will  be  followed  by 
many  other  denunciations  and  punishments,  after  motions  ami 'speeches  ta 
the  clubs  of  the  factions,  as  well  as  in  tlie  secret  celeries  of  the  coalkiony 
previously  to  the  death  blow  being  given  to  the  British  Liberty  of  the  Press, 
by  its  ci'dioant  best  (Hends  and  defenders.  Tempora  mutanfur  f  the  Bla«^ish 
patriots  resemble  our  own.  They  use  liberty  as  a  cant-word,  and  make  it 
a  footstep  to  seize  power,  to  extort  riches,'  and  to  exercise  tyranny.  Oh  t 
Sacred  Liberty !  How  often  and  basely  have  you  been  betrayed  and  de* 
serted  !  When  w.R  you  cease  to  become  the  rallying-point  for  the  seditioas, 
ambitious,  ereedy,  and  unprincipled;  to  seduce,  oppress^  ptimder,  audio* 
volve  unthinking  multitudes  ? 

We  are  free  to  confess,  that  we  did  not  approve  of  the  satisfaction  and  joy 
which  this  denunciation  caused  his  Excellency  Senator  Fouche,  and  other 
excellencies  of  our  excellent  Emperor's  excellent  police ;  because  we  wcie 
fearful  of  the  consequences,  the  oritish  culprit  should  be  delivered  over  ta 
their  tender  and  humane  care  and  consideration,  with  which  we  are  so  well 
acquainted.  That  our  fellow  feelings  were  not  moved  without  reason  oos 
readers  are  well  aware,  as  most  of  them  must  have  heard  the  comnaon  topic 
of  conversation  of  all  Paris  for  twenty-four  hours,  that  a  flag  of  truce  had 
actually  sailed  for  the  British  shore,  havin^  on  board  some  of  oor  most 
active  secret  police  agents,  headed  by  his  Excellency  Barrere,  of  terrific 
memory,  member  of  our  Emperor's  Legion  of  Honour,  said  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  his  Corsican  Majesty  in  Fmnce,  Inspector  General  of  the  Presses 
of  England,  ScotUind,  and  Ireland  ?  We  have  listened  to  several  debates 
and  discussions  on  this  subject,  in  the  groups  of  our  wise  badauts  (Cockneys) 
in  the  Laxumburgh,  Thuilleries,  and  Palais  Royal,  some  of  these  wiseacres 
sent  the  poor  English  editor  to  Cayenne,  others  to  Botany  Bay,  and  othen 
again  to  be  dispatched  a  la  d'Enghien,  in  the  ditch  of  a  wood  of  Vinoennes, 
One  of  the  most  active  ci-devant  citizens,  with  whose  face,  we  aCrc  well  ac- 
quainted, went  so  far  as  to  assure  his  auditors  opposite  the  ci-devant  church 
oT  the  ci-^vofii  Saint  Magdelen  on  the  Boulevards,  that  he  had  just  heard 
from  the  ofRcial  authority  of  a  friend,  who  is  footman  to  the  valet  of  tbe 
valet  de  chambre  of  his  Imperial  Highness  Prince  Joseph's  running  footiaan, 
that  the  Englishman  was  already  safely  lodged  in  the  temple.  To  diis 
respectable  and  powerful  authority,  every  body  present  bowed  assent.  For 
our  part,  without  being  refructory,  we  think,  that  these  reports  are  rather 
exaggerated,  and  that  the  English  are  not  yet  i  la  hauteur  de  ta  rerolutiQn^ 
but  at  the  same  time  when  we  read  of  their  howling  patriotic  linen- 
drapers,  we  remember  our  howling  patriotic  butchgr  Lcgendre,  and  when 
we  consider  of  the  unbecoming  personalities  used  by  their  patriotic  rqjresec* 
atives  against  the  Rncrlish  ministers,  we  tremble  in  remembering,  ttiat  our 
patriotic  representative  ^rissot  sent  our  minister  Delessart  to  be  murdered  af 
Orleans,  and  another  patriptic  representative  Roberspierre  sent  the  minister 
Jjt  Brun  to  be  gpiliotined  at  Paris,  and  we  cannot  but  ezdaim  ^th  a  sigh, 

'       €^l4 
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ee  hi  viendrMf  if  Britons  like  Frenchmen^  obey  the  language  of  vile  patnoiif« 
instead  of  that  of  sound  reason. 

But  to  be  serious,  and  to  convince  foreigners  as  well  as  Frenchmen »  feet 
as  well  as  neutrals  or  allies,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  pass  those  limits  of  the 
press*  prescribed  by  the  august  Emperor  of  the  French*  and  by  his  august 
vice-rcgents  Talleyrand  and  Fouche*  we  will  reUte  anecdotes*  for  the  truth 
of  which  we  can  answer.  Alter  the  iavrfui  seizure  and  judicial  execution  of 
the  Duke  of  Enghien,  in  March  1804,  some  anti-republicans*  anti-imperi* 
alist^  or  starving  Bourbonists  in  England,  tired  no  doubt*  of  existence^ 
had  Uie  imprudence  to  publidb  a  work  called  The  Revolutionary  Plutarch  *^ 
containing  the  edifying  life  of  this  Prince,  and  the  entertaining  lives  of  our 
beloved  ^vcseign,  of  the  modd  of  her  sex  our  Empress*  and  of  the  other 
jDcspectable  members  of  his  respectable  family*  with  those  of  many  other 
of  our  fashionable  revolutionary  heroes.  As  this  work  excited  much  curio* 
titv*  Mr.  Moerring,  a  German  bookseller,  had  it  translated*  and  it  was 
printing  at  Hamburgh  or  Altona,  when  one  of  the  Emperor's  te^rei  agents* 
appointed  to  watch  the  German  presses*,  dbcovared  it  and  caused  the  whole 
edition  to  he  seized.  This  occurred  last  August.  Three  months  ago  a  sister 
of  Mr.  Moerring  died  at  Hanover*  and  left  her  brother  the  executor  of  her 
nfUl.  Thinking  his  attempt  forgotten  or  forgiven,  he  went  there,  but  was 
immediately*  according  to  the  orders  of  his  Excellency  Field-marshal 
Bemadotte*  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Temple,  where  after  an  examination  of 
tea  miniftesw  he  was  put  into  the  Cayenne  diligence*  and  sent  to  Hochefort, 
destined  to  pass  the  reipainder  of  his  days  in  the  wilds  of  Madagascar*  or  in 
the  pestilential  marshes  of  Cayenne.  His  wife  with  four  children*  is  now  ia 
this  capital*  on  her  way  to  Milan,  to  petition  his  Majesty  in  favour  of  her 
husband*  or  to  obtain  pf  rmissiod  to  accompany  him. 

The  ci-devant  Marchioness  de  Tourville,  the  widow  of  the  guillotined 
^llarquis  de  Tourville*  received  last  Deceraber  from  sonxe  indiscreet  friend 
in  England*  this  Revolutionary  Plutarch*  and  the  funeral  aermon  on  the 
Duke  of  Enghien.  Indiscreet  in  her  turn*  she  lent  them  to  some  friends^ 
whose  indiscretion  caused  the  ruin  of  them  all.  In  a  domiciliary  visit 
these  works  were  found  by  the  police  agents*  and  after  some  researches*  their 
owner  as  well  as  all  their  readers  were  discovered^  to  the  number  of  sixty- 
two,  who  after  some  stay  in  the  revolutionary  purgatory*  the  temple*  wens 
condemned  to  the  revolutionary  hell*-  Cayenne.  Madam  de  Tourville*  her 
youngest  daughter,  and  four  other  ladies*  died  from  sufferings  or  firom 
terror,  before  they  reached  their  place  of  embarkation.  What  is  become  of 
the  other  victims,  or  how  many  of  them  are  still  alive,  who  knows  or  who 
cares  in  this  hwnane  and  civiihed  nation*  where  the  existence  of  human  bcr 
ings  is  of  so  little  value  since  our  regeneration/  May  the  publication  of 
those  anecdotes  deter  other  indiscreet  persons  in  foreign  countries*  from  ex* 
posing  their  friends  in  France  i  !  \ 

Among  other  persons,  whom  the  Emperor  has  graciously  permitted  to 
transport  themselves  for  ever  froni  France,  is  the  rcfteneratior  La  Fayette* 
His  crime  is*  the  having  taken  in  the  English  newspapers.  Morning  Post 
and  TAe  Oracle,  Thanks  to  the  interference  of  the  American  minister* 
FhiLdelphia  is  the  place  of  exil^  assigned  hiii^.— 5ic  transit  gloria  mundi ! 


♦  The  first  edition  of  the  Revolutionary  Plutarch  was  published  in  Den 
p^inbtr  ;a03^  three  months  before  the  muxder  of  the  Duke.     Translation. 

LsoioK 
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Legion  of  Hokouii. 

From  Let  Nonvrll<t  d  la  Main^  Paris  ie  l6  Floreal^  Year  Xlll.  or  M&j  6th, 
1805.     No.  IJ.    P,  6,  7,  8,  ana  the  Note  P.  9. 

IN  179s  and  1794,  the  appellation  of  a  man  of  honour  or  an  honest 
man,  was  a  term  of  proscription  with  the  revolutionary  rulers  of  those  ter- 
rible times,  many  of  whom  arc  now  the  most  diniviguUktd  members  of  our 
Lection  of  Honour.  This  natural  change  has,  no  doubt,  induced  the  honest 
pereons  proscribed  during  the  reign  of  horror  to  revenge  themselves,  by 
callinor  the  present  members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  Knights  of  the 
Holy  Guillolmc.  By  this  name  and  title  arc  they  selected,  not  only  by  the 
Royalist  but  by  the  Jacobins.  P"or  the  instruction  of  foreign  travellers  w€ 
state,  that  when  they  hear  any  other  appellation,  the  speaker  belongs  to 
neither  of  these  classes  but  to  a  third,  the  Impenalutt^  sprung  from  the 
source  of  all  factions,  and  who  arc  neither  Aristocrates  nor  Demociatcs, 
Hoyallsts  nor  Republicans,  but  shvcs  to  the  present,  as  they  have  been  Xm 
former  Kings  of  fiictions.  I>ct  it,  however,  be  understood,  that  we  arc  too 
patriotic  to  christen  the  wortViy  mcmb-.  rs  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhioe,  of 
the  Alps,  or  of  the  Py rennets  Knights  of  the  Sainte  Guillotine. — No,  this 
title  belonors  to  our  exclusive  patriots  in  France  aloue,  and  Ao/ti  aoU  qui  maly 
pense. 

A  report  is  current,  that  our  dearest  beloved  Emperor,  has  been  advised 
by  his  dearest  beloved  Counccllor  Talkyrand,  to  render  this  revolutionary 
order  of  knighthood  universal,  by  putting  into  requisition,  each  in  bi'f 
turn,  every  lawful  prince,  every  person  eminent  for  talents,  or  elevated  by 
birth — ^all  over  the  world.  It  is  said,  that  while  some  of  our  revolutionaiy 
kniorhts  are  oflFerins:  in  Europe,  ribbons,  fief  cor('o9§tJ,  to  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  and  the^  King  of  Prussia ;  others  arc  employed  in  Asia  and  , 
Africa,  to  dub  the  Emperor  of  China,  the  Holkar  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  the 
Deys  of  Tunis  an(,l  Algiers;  even  the  American  President  will  finally,  m 
spite  of  his  struggles,  not  escape  the  revolutionary  ribbon.  We  know 
that  the  successes  of  the  travelling  and  dubbing  revolutionary  knights  in 
Europe,  has  been  various.  -  The  indemnified  chief  of  the  Houde  of  Bran« 
denbur^h  and  his  Councellors,  stretched  out  their  necks  and  received  not 
the' yoke,  which  many  thouoht  they  wore  before ;  but  the  cordose  which  we 
have  heard  is  ciiHed  at  Berlin  Talleyrand* s  ltadtn<r  stnng.  Our  refractory  or 
superior  spirit  is,  however,  saici  to  have  been  found  even  in  Prussia,     fhe 

old   FieW-marshal   M is  stated  to  hsive  refused   the'  revolutionary 

honours  in  a  letter  to  his  Sovereign  of  the  tbllowing  tcnour  : 

"    SiRI, 

*<  The  rank  I  occupy  and  the  ioyal  orders,  with  which  I  have  been  de- 
corated by  your  Majesty's  grand-uncle  and  father,  of  glorious  memory, 
cvincfe,  that  my  services  as  a  soldier,  and  my  fidelity  as  a  subject,  were  ap- 
proved by  these  Sovereigns.  Since  your  Majesty's  reign,  1  have  done  no- 
thing to  forfeit  such  an  honourable  opinion.  I  cannot,  therefore,  compr©. 
pend,  what  could  have  induced  the  foreigner  at  the  head  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, to  insult  me  with  his  offer  of  having  my  name  registered  among 
those  of  the  French  rebels  and  regicides,  who  sup|)ort  his  usurpation  after 
havino"  shared  in  his  crimes,  and  who  are  all  members  of  his  pretended  Le- 
gion of  Hono«r.     Permit  me.  Sire,  to  refuse  with  ipdignation^  thi*  outrage 
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Intended  to  dig^racc  my  <jrcy  hairs,  and  to  die  with  unstained  honour  and 
lojalty,  asl  have  lived.  Sire, 

Your  Majesty's  tnost  affectionate 

And  dutiful  subject  and  servant, 

(Signed)     ^  M •  — ,    FlELD-MARSHAt.** 

But  according  to  report,  even  the  cold  hearts  of  the  North,  arc  fired  Mritb 
indignation  at  an  ofFef ,  or  rather  at  the  acceptance  of  the  offer  of  revoiu- 
tionary  knighthood  by  a  certain  Prince.  It  is  said,  that  the  spirited  descend- 
ant or  JustAUus  Adolphusll.  worthy  to  possess  his  power  as  well  as  his 
tkrone,  has  written  to  a  royal  relative,  and  returned  the  orders,  insignia, 
with  which  our  gra'ciout  Sovereign  Napoleon  the  I^lrst,  has  lately  been  d€^ 
corated,  not  wiahing  to  wear  an  Eagle,  they  ]x>lluted  or  plumed,  they 
bought  or  sold  ! 

The  letter  which  acompanied  the  returned  orders,  is  stated  to  be  as  follows : 
*^  Sir  and  Cousin  1  Kquals  by  tlie  same  high  rank,  lawfully  inherited  from 
our  equally  illustrious  ancestors,  and  unite*!  by  those  ties  of  coanaiiguinity, 
w^hich  in  the  present  critical  times  should  nuike  us  love  each  other  as  rela« 
tives,  cV-en  if  policy  prevented  Ub  from  combating  together  against  lasurpa- 
tion,  as  Princes,  1  never  expected  to  be  under  the  p-ainful  necessity  of  de- 
clining to  wear  any  longer  that  ordei ,  which  your  Majesty  and}  my  grand- 
uncle,  Frederick  the  Great,  rendered  so  eminently  honourable.  \Vhat 
would  this  great  warrior  do,  were  he  upon  the  earth,  to  A^dtness  the  Prussian 
Eagle,  decorating  the  bosom  of  a  Corsican  usurper,  accused  of  the  most 
enormous  crimes  ;  and  who  last  year  dragged  almost  from  my  side,  On  the 
neutral  territory  of  my  father-in-law,  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Enghicn,  to 
become  lus  midnight  assassin.  He  would  march  at  the  head  of  200,000  me:i 
— yes,  at  the  head  of  the  armjfes  of  ail  the  insulted  or  threatened  monarchic! 
of  Europe — tear  the  Eagle  frpra  this  criminal  who  dishonours  it,  or  perish 
in  the  attempt.  1,  unfortunately,  am  neither  so  powerful,  nor  so  jwpular, 
but  no  polluted  insignia  shall  degrade  me.  There  shall  never  be  any  thin^r 
evermore  between  me  and  the  most  ferocious  of  men.  Whatever  your 
Majesty's  ignorant  or  misled  Councellors  may  state  to  the  contrary  ;  pro- 
Tinces,  nay,  kingdoms  can  never  indemnify  certain  acts,  and  certain  con- 
duct.  Reprieved  Princes  are  never  jwrdoned.  Ko  lawful  Sovereign  caa 
reign  in  safety,  at  long  as  usurpation  tyrannizes  France,  and  the  surroundino* 
nations.  .  He  who  forces  your  Majesty  now  to  this  act  of  humiliation,  will 
in  some  years  hence  force  you  tp  resign  your  crown  to  some  evil,  daring,  or 
desparate  adventurer  like  himself.  His  usurpation  is  not  sjik  and^finn  be- 
fore he  has  immolated  the  last  loyal  subject,  on  the  tomb  of  the  last  legiti- 
mate Prince.  May  my  alarin  prove  as  unfounded  as  the  ktep  1  have  taken 
is  painful  to,  &c.  &:c.  &c.  G.  A. 

The  loyal  chief  of  the  proud  House  of  Austria,  to  put  a  step  to  all  far- 
thei  requisitions,  decorated  all  the  Princes  of  his  blood,  and  the  principal 
members  of  his  nobility  with  the  golden  fleece,  an  order  which  excludes 
the  acceptance  of  all  other  orders,  not  excepting  that  of  the  Sainte  guil- 
lotine. The  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  his  illaminati  Councellors,  Mant"ale<i 
at  their  head,  are  all  without  resistance,  enlisted  in  our  revolutionary  frater* 
nity,  and  wear  our  tri-coloured  livery.  The  Sovereign  of  Naples  had  no 
other  choice  but  to  fraternize  with  a  French  armv  in  his  capital,  or  with 
Napoleon  the  First  in  the  chapter  of  an  order.  The  Kings  of  Spain  and 
Denmark,  the  Electors  of  Saxony,  of  Hesse,  and  of  Buden,  and  the  Re- 
peat of  Portugal,  are  still  i^gociating  with  our  £m})eror*s  ambassadors,  who 

are 
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»Te  ordered  to  strangle  their  birth,  rank,  and  diepity,  with  his  revohxtioosrj 
Cordon.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  King  of  Sweden  have  not  yet 
been  honoured^  or,  as  many  will  have  it,  ihsulUd  with  any  offers  of  rcvom-p 
tionary  fraternity,  but  the  Pope  and  the  Queen  of  Etruria  are  already  iiiitiat«l 
10  all  our  revolutionary  myfteries,  ^ « 

Several  distinguished  foreigners  are  certainly  nominated  in  petto,  but  their 
somioation  will  not  be  publiflied  before  a  general  pacification.  Amonz  Bri- 
tish subjects,  Mjets.  Fox,  Whitbr^ad,  Grey,  Took,  Burdett,  Hardy,  Waith- 
flaan>  Coombe,  and  Stanhope,  are  mentioned  as  destined  to  wear  the  grand 
Cordon. 

The  Sovereign  of  Holland  who  is  to  be  creatc<l  an  Italian  Prince  under  the 
mme  of  Schimmelpenninkini,  will  be  proclaimed  at  Milan,  a  Grand  Officer 
•f  the  Order  of  Sainte  Guillotine,  for  wlrich  it  is  said  H«  Excellency  Tal-? 
kyrand  is  to  receive  a  douceur  of  forty  thousand  ducats ! 

[t  is  stated  that  the  Empress  Josephine  is  to  institute  an  Ordo'  of  Knights 
of  her  Revolutionary  Qarter,  an4  that  th^  Ex-DiTC^tor  Barras  is  to  be  her 
first  Grand  Officer, 

The  following  Qiieries  have  beet;  publifhed  at  Sheffield,  at  the  price  of 
cs.  per  hundred,  or  one  guinea  per  thoufand*  and  have,  wc  underftaad, 
been  largely  diftributed  in  that  town  and  neighbourhood.  Feeling,  as 
we  do,  rooft  fenftbly,  the  indifpenfible  neceffity  of  frequent  and  cameft 
exhortations  to  a  regular  aitendance  on  Divine  Worfhip  ;  knowing  the 
very  great  negleft,  of  the  lower  clafles  efpecially,  in  the  difchuge  of 
this  imperative  duty ;  and  having  experienced  the  fatal  effeds*  in  their 
condudl,  in  the  wide  diffuAon  ctf  irreligion*  immorality,  and  all  their 
attendant  vices,  arifing,  principally  from  fuch  negle^  \  we  republifi^ 
thefe  Queries,  with  the  view  of  extending  their  circuUtton,  a&d  of  tn- 
ducxng  others  to  reprint  and  diHribate  them,  in  their  refpedive  ndgii' 
bourhoods.     Indeed,  we  are  not  without  a  hope,  that  the  Societt  for 

YROMOTINQ  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE,    (dQ    loilitudon   wMch  doCS   fo 

much  honour  to  the  a^e  and  country)  will  themfelves  contribote  cffeiH 
tially  to  the  accomplifhment  of  this  defirabk  objed.  M^nwhi)e«  we 
cannot  omit  to  return  our  beft  thanks  to  the  Reverend  Author,  whofe 
zeal  has  beep  fopioufly  difplayed,  and  fo  judiciouily  exerted* 

Twenty  Six  paries,  relati'Vi  to  Public  JVorfoif,  By  George  Smith»  A.  M, 
.Curate  ^of  Ecclefall,  an4  one  of  the  aM^nt  Minifiers  of  the  Pariih 
Church  of  Sheffield. 

SINCE  it  has  oftentimes  and  juflly  been  objededagaioftthetDo  frequent 
repetition  of  exhortations  and  reproofs  ivomihe  pdpit,  ob  thepr^yalent 
and  increafing  ncgleft  of  Public  Worftiip,  that  they  are  heard  only  by 
thofe  who  arc  prelent  in  Church,  to  whom  fuch  exhortations  and  reproou 
are,  therefore,  lead  of  all  applicable  or  necej&ry.;  the  Author  of  the  fbl* 
lowing  fhort  Queries  takes  this  method  of  didributing  them,  (more  efpe* 
ciaUy  through  the  extenfive  chapelry  of  Ecclefall,  which  has  lately  beea 
committed  to  his  care,)  for  private  perufal  at  home:  and  he  earneftlyasd 
j.Tedlionately  requefts,  that  all  perfons  into  whofe  hands  they  may  coree, 
will  literally  and  finally  comply  with  ti^e  concluding  reqiu^tion,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fourth  page. 

1.  In  all  the  variety  of  Religions  that  were  ever  difcovered  over  the  face 
of  the  whole  earthy  was  there  ever  one  heard  ofj  which  did  not  cpjoin  on 

its 
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its  TOtartea  an  attendance^  at  certain  ftated  times^  on  the  Pablic  Worfliipof 
the  Objed  of  that  Religion,  whatever  it  might  be  f 

a.  Have  not  Travellers  grounded  the  opinion  (whether  true  or  falfe)  of 
their  having  difcovered  fome  Tavage  tribes  of  mankind,  who  were  To  rude 
and  ignorant  as  to  be  wholly  devoid  of  all  religiTous  knowledge  and  fenti*- 
ment,  principally  on  this  circumftance ;  namely»  that  they  could  not  ob- 
ferve  among  them  any  figns  of  a  religions  afimblj^  or  trace  to  a  religious 
fource  any  of  the  peculiar  cufioms  or  ceremonies  which  were  exhibited  in 
fmBUcr 

3.  As,  then,  the  ReUgionof  any  nation,  or  of  any  fmaller  diftrifk,  pa^^ 
riih  or  townihip,  can  be  no  other  than  the  aggregate  of  the  Religion  of 
the  individuals  who  inhabit  it ;  if  a  decided  and  vaft  majority  of  the  inha- 
bitants entirely  negledt  the  Public  Worfliip,  muft  we  conclude  that  fuch 
nation  or  diftrid,  in  the  proportion  of  that  majority,  b  worfe  than  heathen, 
having  no  Religion  whatever  ? 

Should  it  be  contended,  that  a  religious  principle  may  exift  without  a 
religious  profe/Tion,  that  much  inward  faith,  humility  ami  devotion  rf  mind^ 
towards  the  "  Invifible  God,*'  may  yet  remain,  fiiut  up  in  the  bofoms  of 
thofe  who  habitually  negled  Public  Worihip  ;  I  afk,  fourthly, 

4.  If  we  indeed  feel  thofeeood  dif portions  towards  the  Divine  Majefty, 
ihaU  we  not  rejoice  to  acknovdedge,  in  the  moft  public 'manner,  our  belief 
in  Him,  and  our  dependmce  upon  Him,  and  to  attend  thefe  AiTembltes, 
which  axe  exprefsly  indicuted  to  the  Honour  and  Glory  of  His  Name. 

5.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  feel  a  difinclination  from  making  a  public 
profeffion  of  our  allegiance  to  the  *'  King  of  Kings,"  by  '« treading  his 
Courts,"  have  we  not  reafon  to  fufpedt  the  reality  of  thofe  inward  good 
difpofitions  towards  Him,  for  which  we  take  credit  to  ourfelves  ? 

6.  Can  thefe  good  difpofitions  long  exift  under  the  continual  reftraint  of 
fecrecy  and  (ilence  ? 

7.  On  the  other  hand,  do  we  not  find  pur  pious  affedlions  towards  Qod^, 
and  our  benevolent  feelings  towards  our  fellow-creatures,  greatly  enlivened 
and  encreafed  by  the  aid  of  Public,  Social  Worihip  ? 

8.  However  manifell  thefe  good  difpofitions  of  the  mind  may  appear  in- 
His  fight,  who  ''  feeth  the  fecrets  of  die  heart,"  can  our  fellow-creatures 
pofijbly  know  that  we  do  fo  depend  upon  God,  or  even  that  we  at  all  be- 
lieve in  Him,  except  by  our  profefiion  of  fai^h  and  devotion  in  public 
worihip? 

9.  Will  others  give  us  credit  for  that  Religion^  which  we  ourfelves  are 
afhamed  to  profefs  ?     (Mark  v.  iii.  38.) 

10.  Is  not  the  Fourth  of  the  Ten  Commandants,    of  perpetual  mo* 
ral  obligation ;  equally  fandtioned,  aj  the  other  Nine,  by  the  authority  oF 
the  Chriilian,  as  well  as  of  the  Jcwifh  Religion  ?  (Matt,  v.  17.) 

11.  Does  not  the  invariable  pradlice  of  the  Chriilian  Church>  from  its 
very  firft  foundation,  (as  appears  from  the  evidence  of  the  Adls,  and  the 
Epiiftles,  and  of  Ecclefiaftical  Hiilory,)  of  devoting,  after  the  example  of 
the  Jews,  a  certain  portion  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  purpofes  of  Public  Prayer, 
the  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  .public  Ledlures  and  Exhorta- 
tions, afford  a  moH  fatisfadtory  illufiration  of  this  Comniandment ;  and 
prove,  that  this,  at  leail,  is  included  in,  and  forms  an  efiential  part  of, 
the  duty  of  "  keeping  Holy  the  Seventh  Day  ?" 

^  la.  Are  we  not  exhorted  by  the  ApoiUe  '<  not  to  forfake  the  aiTembling 
of  ourfelves  together/'  (Heb.  x.  25.}  and  invited  to  the  practice  of  Social 

Worihip 
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■  WorOiip^  b/  a  moft  extraordinary  promife,  from  the  Author  of  oitr  Faith  f 

'   (Matt,  xviii.  19,  20) 

15.  Does  not  "  the  Communion  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Chnft,** 
which  18  the  peculiar  badge  of  his  difciples,  and  a  (landing  tcftimony  of 

.  the  troth  of  his  Religion  to  the  lateft  pofierity,  neceflarily  imply  that  *'  w« 
come  together  into  one  place  ?*' 

14.  If  it  be  (barely)  poiiible,  for  civiliaed  focicty  to  cxift,  by  the  coer- 
cion of  haman  laWs,  without  the  fandions  of  Religion  ;  would  we  willingly 
exchange,  for  fo  precarious  a  bond  of  fodal  union,  that  mutual  truft  and 
confidence,  that  infinitely  fuperior,  and  more  perfeflfecority  for  the  faitk- 
fill  dtfchargeof  all  the  relative  duties  of  focial  life,  (of  ruler  and  fubjcd, 
Ihifband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  mafterand  fervant,  friend  and  neigh- 
bour,) which  arifes  from  a  general  belief  of  the  Chnftian  Religion,  and  tbe 
practice  of  Chrifiian  Morality,  on  Chriftian  Motive5  ?         But, — 

I  J.  Fully  engaged  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  muft  necfifarily  be  in 
worldly  occupations  during  nx  days  of  the  week,  and  having  fcarcely  any 
other  means  of  religious  and  moral  improvement  than  what  the  Sabbath 
afbrd^;  would  not  a  eefieral  ignorance,'  difbelief,  and  difregard  of  the 
DoArines  and  Duties  of  Chriftianity,  be  the  infallible  confequence  of  a 
general  negledk  of  Public  Aflfemblies  of  Chriftian  Worfhip  and  InftrufHon  ? 

16.  Suppofing,  even,  that  you  were  fo  well  informed,  that  you  coold 
team  nothing  at  Church,  but  what  you  already  know ;  have  we  not  ^con- 
tinual need  to  have  the  imporunt  truths  of  Religion  refreihed  in  our  me- 
mories, and  to  be  reminded  of  our  duty  ? 

17.  If  you  ftay  away  from  Church  avowedly  on  this  plea,  will  not  they 
who  ftand  moft  ioi  need  of  inftruiEtion  and  admonition,  be  the  firft  to  avail 
thcmfelves  of  the  fame  excufe  ? 

.  18.  Arc  any  fo  likely  to  fancy  that  they  know  every  thing  as  they  who 
know  nothing?  Are  any  fo  impatient  of  jcoanfel  and  corredlion,  as  foob? 

Certain,  therefore,  as  it  is,  that  our  attendance  on  Public  Worfiup, 
however  frequent  and  regular,  is  not  the  whole  of  our  duty, — far,  very 
from  it ! — (Ifai.  i.  1 1 — 17.  Ps.  ^o.  Prov.  xv.  8,  xxi.  27,)  the  true  anfwer  to 
the  firft  Nine  of  the  foregoing  Ouei ics  abundantly  proves,  even  to  thofe 
whom  the  following  Four  may  not  have  their  proper  influence,  that  the  ge- 
neral diftbltttion  of  all  religious  afTemblies  in  any  nation,  parifli,  or  town- 
&ip,  woold  conftitnte  in  itfelf  a  virtual  {{^ly  rather  a  complete)  renuncia*  . 
tion,  not  only  of  all  religious  profeflion,  but  of  Religion  itfelf,  diftinc- 
tively confidercd  asa  national  or  provincial  chara£ierillic,  as  a  general  or 
public  concern  :  and  the  true  anfwer  to  the  lad  Five,  from  the  i4ch  to  the 
18th  incloiive,  equally  proves  that  the  breach  of  the  Fourth,  more  per- 
haps than  of  any  other  iingle  Commandment,  will  unavoidably  lead  to 
the  breach  of  all  others. 

19*  Is  it  not  then  vervinconfidentin  any,  to  pretend  to  lament  the  pro- 
grefs  of  infidelity  and  vice  in  the  world  at  large,  or  among  their  own  im- 
mediate neighbours  in  particular,  and  to  fa^  zealous  for  the  promotion  of 
thofe  principles  of  Religion  and  Morality,  which  are  the  only  fpre  founda- 
tion of  the  peace  and  hippincfs  of  Society,  and  yet  habitually  to  negled 
the  Public  Worfliip  of  .Viniighty  God,  and  the  peculiar  ordinance  of 
Chriftianity?  (Ifaiah  Iviii.  13,  14..) 

20.  Does  not  every  one  who  habitually,  or  at  any  time  without  juft  caufe, 
abfentt  himfelf  from  Public  Wordiip,  contribute  his  utmoft  proportion, 
namely,  that  of  an  individual,  towards  a  fubftantlal,  and  praAical,  and 
«e«l  abolition  of  the  Sabbath^  in  the  place  where  he  refides,  (though  the 
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red  lettered  name  may  ftill  remain  hi  the  calender)  and  towards  the  actual 
dillblution  of  that  particular  aflembly,  of  which  he  is,  or  ought  to  be»  a 
member  ;  in  other  words,  does  he  not  contribute  his  utmoft  peribnal  (hare 
(to  fay  nothing  of  the  influence  of  example)  towards  (he  produ^Ipn  o£ 
thofe  lamentable  confeqiiences,  which  would  follow  the  general  diifojutioa 
of  ail  religious  afiemblies,  and  the  total  abolition  of  the  Lord's  day? 
.  ai.  Is  nut  the  whole  of  every  religious  allembly,  througliout  the  king- 
dom* made  up  of  individuals  ? 

This  very  important  and  fundamental,  however  fimple  obfen^ation  is  not 
fttfficiently  attended  to.  Few  are  fufiiciently  aware»  that  by  flaying  away 
from  Church,  they  are  each,  fubtrading  one  from  a  numbrr  whkh  is 
Gompofed  wholly  of  units  ;  and  that  the  difl'erence  between  the  largeft  and 
fmalleft  congregation,  depends  entirely  on  the  prefence  or  abfence  of  iingl» 
individuab. 

jzz.  Does  not  the  fhamefttl  remiflnefs  of  many  members  of  the  eftabliflied 
Church,  in  their  attendance  on  its  Public  Ordinances,  lead  the  DKTenters 
to  a  millaken  confidence,  in  the  comparative  increafe  of  their  numbers ; 
concluding,  not  without  fome  reafon,  that  *'  they  who  are  not  with  us,  are 
againfl  us  V* 

23.  Are  not  the  fuperior  zeal  and  conftancy  of  Sectaries  in  genera],  ia 
Sittending  on  their  refpedive  and  particular  forms  and  places  of  Public 
Worihip,  a  reproach  to  raa'hy  who  pretend  to  be  not  only  members,  but 
friends  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  even  admirers  of  her  fuperlatively 
excellent  fervices  of  Public  Worihip,  and  yet  fcldom  come  within  her 
walls. 

24.  Are  the  excufes  of  diftance,  roads^  weather,  health,  of  works  of 
charity^  or  unavoidable  necessity,  by  which  the  attendance  of  the  most 
regular  may  be  occafionally  interrupted,  fueh  as  they  could  confcientoufly   ' 
urge,  and,  would  be  influenced  by,  in  matters  of  tar  interior  weight  and 
Importance  ? 

25.  To  hear — "  the  Gofpel  preached  to  every  creature;'*  to  hear — what 
the  wifefl  fages  of  antiquity  could  never  teach,  nor  ihemoft  learned  fophift 
of  the  prelent  day  can  now  demonilrate,  except  by  the  light  which  is 
borrowed  from  Revelation, — the  glad  tidings  of  pardon  for  pall  lins;  upon 
the  terms  of  fincere  repentance  and  renewed  obedience, — the  proniife  of 
God's  Holy  S]>irit,  "  to  help  our  infirmities."  and  the  alfurance  of  a  joyful 
refurredion  to  Everlailing  Life,  through  the  merits  of  a  crufified  and  tri- 
umphant Saviour;  is  not  this  the  moft  intereiiing  employment/that  can  pol- 
iibly  engage  the  human  mind?  If  thefe  are  lubjedts  *<  which  even  the 
Angels  defire  to  look  into/'  are  they  not,  "  >Northy  of  all  acceplatiok"  and 
attention  of  men  ? 

ad.  Can  they  who  take  no  delight  in  the  fpiritusi  '*  fervice  of  the  fanc- 
tuary"  here  below,  expedl  to  be  qualified,  by  any  fudden  change  at  their 
deceafe,  for  the  happinefs  of  Heaven,  for  the  employments  and  enjo)  - 
inents  of  theBleiTed,  "  in  the  General  Aflembly  and  Church  of  the  Finl- 
born,  and  to  receive  pleafure  from  the  Society  of  Angels  and  Arch-Angel*, 
in  the  immediate  prefence  of  Uod, — even  could  they  be  admitted  there  ? 

Ponder  thefe  queitions  wifH.  Re-perufe  them.  Put  down  with  pen  or 
pencil,  or  pronounce  out  0f  your  own  mouth',  a  diftincl  and  fpccific 
•nfwer  to  every  one  of  them  in  fucccffion.  Yes,  or  No,  according  to  your 

confcience  ;  and  then, be  yuur  future  cunduft  on  this  moft  important 

fubjeft,  regulated  by  the  decifion  of  your  own  cool  and  unbiailed  ju<lg-> 
laent.     Loke  xii^  67,  xix.  22^  foimerpart.  Johnxiii.  17.} 
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POETRY.  I 

TOTHI.IDITQR.  I 

Sir  ' 

1SEND  yott  a  trifle  that  was  written  fotnc  years  ago,  and  fog^cftcd, 
I  believe,  by  the  ''  Needy  Knife-grinder*'  of  yoar  iMuJbioQs  pn- 
deceiTor*  the  original  Anti- Jacobin.  Whatev^c  may  become  of  the  fca- 
timent.  the  fapphic  metre  feems  to  be  pretty  correal.  We  ^oft  foppo(e  a 
philofophical  Jacobin,  who  had  been  contemplating  with  rapture  tlie 
maflkcre's  at  Lyons,  La  Vendee,  &c.  And  that  ibon  after,  on  confidering  | 
the  fate  of  a  Goofe  that  nad  been  roafted  and  eaten  in  the  hoofe  of  a  loyal  | 
gentleman,  he  breaks  oat  into  the  following  poedc-patriotic  whtniogs.  j 

BENVOUO*      < 

Safphia^s  Lamentatimg  rf  a  Jacobin  mi  thi  demlition  •/  a  roafied  G»fi. 

Scaly.  Goofe-gao4er>  what  a  fad  mifliap's  this ! 

Innocent  throat  cut — not  a  friend  to  fave  thee,  j 

While  cruel  cook,  fans  pity,  Goofe y  gander,  i 

Sticks  on  a  vile  fpic.  j 

Scaly  Goofe-gander,  whither  art  thoa  wander'd  ^  \ 

Not,  as  thy  bard  fings,  in  a  lady's  chamber ; 
Tho'  to  that  room  thy  pretty  fnowy  plumes  may 

Pafs  in  a  down  bed.  j 

Pluck'd  are  thy  plumes  all  lilly  bright  and  ihiny.  \ 

Now,  alas !  e'en  thy  merry-thought's  a  fad  thought  i  i 

And  the  dear  breaft-bone,  fye  upon  the  tyrant, 

Turn'd  to  a  fkip-jack.  | 

This  the  proud  tyrant's  little  boys  and  girls  took. 
Making  ic  fkip  where  thou,  alas !  devour'd  waft. 
Cobler,  how  cou'dft  thoa  pitylcfs  fupply  wax 

For  fuch  a  foul  ^ttd.  \ 

Jacobins  thee  would  not  abufe  fo  grofsly. 
Tender  are  their  hearts — regicides  and  acheifts 
Melt  at  each  downfall  of  a  bug  or  loufe 

Dcftroy'd  by  the  tyrants. 
Shorthed  are  thy  days,  pretty  Goofey-gander, 
Waddle  thou  ne'er  (halt  any  more,  nor  henceforth 
Strut  a  grand  grey  Goofe  over  Charley  mountains 

Hiffing  at  all  kings. 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 
WE  have  been  given  to  underdand  that  a  second  Pamphlet  frona  the 
pen  of  AscuiN£s,  on  tho  fubjed  of  the  treatment  expe!nenced  bj  Sir 
Home  Popham,  has  been  ready  for  publicatk>n  upwards  of  a  month;  but 
the  author,  from  an  idea  that  lome  extraordinary  (iatemetits  which  it  con* 
tained,  might  influence  the  Committee  appointed  to  confider  the  whole  of 
the  documents,  refufed  to  let  it  be  delivered  tiU  they  had  come  to  their 
decision.  The  report  that  it  has  been  suppressed^  is  therefore  totally  void 
of  foundation. 

I  "^  TO  OUR  READERS, 

The  death  of  one  of  the  principal  Contributors  to  this  Work,  and  the 
illnefs  of  aaodier,  have  rendered  it  indifpeniibly  neceflkry  for  poftponing 
the  Political  View  Qf  £uropet  wMch  ODght  to  have  been  prefixed  lo  the 
prefenc  Volume, 
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hh  journey  to  Ronie>  ib.  $  his  butchering 
459OO  Siuton  prifoaers)  fimilar  to  the 
recent  atnicity  of  Buonaparte  at  Jjfla,  486  ; 
hat  character  as  it  i«  given  by  VoUairi»  487. 

Chioc<2r,  religioa  of  tho^  1S4. 

tliinefe  women,  the  treatment  of  the,  a 
praof,  tliat  China  tanks  but  low  on  the 

,  fcalecf«i¥tlizatioa,ll8;  the  employment 
cf,  in   ploughing,  and  in  her  domeftic 

.  circle,  ib.  their  fmoaking  of  tobacco,  00 ; 
inanner  of  their  difpofal  in  marriage^  fu 
fnilartoflavery,  ib. 
~Chi;>a,  barbaioaa  Uwt  in,  refpcdtng  ftf- 
jJefted  murder,  09»  7oj  frequency  of  itt- 
lantioide  and  fulcide  in,  70 ;  puerility  of 
ihe  amufementt  in  that  country,  70, 71 ; 
language  apid  fituation  of,  curious  ac- 

,  count  concerning  the,  30 ;  biftorical  re- 
onrds  of,  their  complete  and  regular  ferics 
he*  ib.  remarks  on  the  conftitutioa  of, 
porcr  nf  the  (bvereign,  &c.  7 1 »  7a ;  ccn- 
forate  dcfcribed,  ib.  refleaions  on  the 
criminal  code  in,  ib.  remarkable  trial  for 
homicide,  73,  77. 

Chiacfe  Government*  their  f«rpicioi«i  coo- 
do€t  to  ftrangers,  I3S  ;  liberality  of  fome 
of  Its  individuals    to  the  £mbaflador*s 

.    &itte,  142. 

Cbinefe,  or  m>g^  lantemy  dcfcriptioa  of 

,    tho,  3*1. 

Chotce,  lib  rty  of,  defcribed  in  Calvin's 
fyftem,  340,*241. 

*«  Ckrijhan  Obfervertf*  the,  remarks  on  the 
obje6l  of,  3 10 ;  the  feft  proved  to  be  CaU 

.    viniftic,  390 ;  expofufe  of  their  accuia- 

_  tions  againft  the  Anti-Jaoobin  Review, 

«  lb. 

**  Chriftiaa  Obferversy"  the,  ignorance  of, 
proved,  323,  833  *,  their  accufacion 
againft  Dr.  Gleig,  refuted,  331,  335,339; 
ihort  account  of  their  charader,  339. 

Chriiiianityt  the. importance  of,  confi^ered 
as  a  <*  republication  of  na^  oral  religion,'' 
and  as  a  «  method  of  laving  linners," 

vhurch  of  England  accufed  of  rij^id  ad* 

herence  to  Calvanifm,  »74 
Church  of  Scotland,  feniimcntson  thc^  153. 
Clafficd  learning,  proof  of  its  advantages,  at  an 

early  ^ge,  465. 
Clay-Marie,  on  the  analyiis  of,  418. 
Ctiiuatcs,  northcniy   iufcrcncis  refpefting 


vegetation,  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the 

65. 
Coalitions,  thoughts  on,  395. 
Coleman,  obje6k  of  his  miffion  to  Ireland* 

17 ;  his  death  for  high  treafpn,  ib. 
Confdfion  of  Faith,  I'pecimen  of  on  the 

fubjeA  of  predeftination,  338. 
Ccmfinahl9  and  unconfinable  fubftances,  re- 
marks on,  92. 
Coniiitutton  of  China,  fee  China. 
Controverfies  religious,    ftatement  of  Dr. 
'    Hill,  of  the  Arian,  Socinian,  Trinitarian, 

&c,  Ac.  133, 
Convention  between  the  French  and  Bata- 

Tian  republics,  347. 
Convivialit)  in  China,  .curious  mode  of  cK* 

preOing,  09. 
.Com-tnde,  the,  ably  difcuffed,.  308. 
Cornwallis,  Lord,  conciliating  condu£l  of, 
towards  the  ]ri(k  Papifts,  lA  ;  inefficacy 
of  that  treatment,    10;   details  of  his 
journey  to  Par.s,  848  \  account  of  his 
negociation,  348,  349* 
Covenant  Chr  ftian,  condition  of  the,  eoU 
leded,  337  ;  confidcration  of  the  mean- 
i»g  of  the  word,  357. 
Cow-Pox,  addrefs  on  the  fubje£l  of  inocu« 

lating  the,  804. 
Cose,  Mr.  the,  talentt  of,  for  poetry,  dif. 
tngiitflied  for  their  elegance,  430,  43 1; 
proof  of  his  conjugal  lendemcfs,  ib.   fpe- 
cimcn  of  a  patriotic  fong  by,  422 ;  in- 
ilance  of  his  happinefs  ja  an  epignun- 
mitift,  433. 
Cruelties,  wilful,  inflided  on  animals  for  the 
purpofeof  experirocnti,  animadveriioa  oa 
the,  874. 
Cruelty,  ferocious,  of  the  Jews,  to  tbeCana* 

Bites,  correft  explanation  of  the,  207. 
Cucciba,,  explanation  of  that  ceremony,  3* 


Dafanatiam*  the,  proved  te  be  the  defcend- 
ants  of  the  Romans,  388,  398;  hatred 
between  them  and  the  Morlachians,  ib. 

Dancing,  obfervat:ons  on,  .144. 

David,  the  pfalms  of,  uanflated  by  Mr. 
Cottle,  ably  executed,  301 . 

Decency,  iicntimenu  on;  alluflons  to  the 
wast  of  modefty  in  tbe  Monthly  Re- 
vie  wen,  102, 103. 

Delicacy,  femaU,  coniidered  in  a  poli(hed 
ftate  by  travelling ;  cenfure  of,  &c.  37  5.' 

Defmond,  Earl  of,  account  of  his  frequent 
rebellions  and  death,  17* 

Divin  ty,  the  fyflem  of,  its  imj:ort&nce  de- 
fcribed, 339^ 

Duelling,  i^s  reprobation,  on  the  occafion  of 
the  dcatlf  of  Gen.  Ham.lton,  191. ' 

Mm  2  Edinburgh 


«M 


InJku. 


E. 


EdmburHi  Reviewcn,  f«awiia  m  t^'f 
injttiliee  to  tothiirs  in  g^flferaU  81 «  de- 
fence of  Pr.llioniroB  igirinft  the,  tS,  05  ; 
prr>of  «f  their  wiKul  dMordon  of  the  Vt^A 
of  an  author,  dO. 
Dr.  Thorn  ron*«  fyftem  oif  Chemiftiy,  w^l- 
Vvrf'IIy  approrcdl  of,  except  by  tfacfc  Ro- 
▼iewen,  0t ;  fxplanation  of  their  oon- 
dtt^,  «0,  91  s  bandfome  acknawle^ge. 
tnent  of  his  own  ernM,  f1,  95. 

Edinburgh  Ker  ew,  fenertl  ovirrvttioM  on 

'its  coments,  fpirii^  &c.  Ac  S09,  *2io, 
an. 

Eduoitioo  orferoa1et,th«>ugbts«iithe,  I4f. 

folttcaxior ,  iaipofum^cof,  in  pneim),  4^*; 
moiler!!  foreign  b»>uacet  itommciHled 
to  a  young  ^rinotP^,  Tb.  proficiency  in 
the  fine  arts  nut  reqafite for  a ^ereign, 
lb  neceffity  of  a  fovcreign  being  acquain  t- 
td  with  human  HiTtare  and  hhtory  of  rfa« 
country,  ib.  Importance  of  hiAory  to  a 
fovereign,  and  ftr>anrcft  on  Hume,  41s, 
444;  ezeellence  of  reflgion  in  fertting 
tkie  cbaraaer,  &c.  4 1 4 ,  410. 

-Igrypt,  motives  of  the  French  D.rc6U>ry  iJt 
invading,  7,  «* 

Eie^ioti,  the  dn6bine  of,  tbly  canvtilcd, 
339. 

Blegy,  a  political  parody,  a  18,  «i3« 

Cniincipat  on,  catholic,  the  importance  of, 

•  cbn^«*crcd',  aas  5  prctenfions  of  the  Ro- 
tit«pCcth')Hc«of  IreNftd,  tg4;  grounds 
toi  oppifmg  r,  ib.  tenor  of  the  term 
^'  Cktholic  ^mancipacion."  obfertatfoni 
on  the  teft  oath,  995, 987;  rfleaiam  on 
the  Jfcenfamcy  ekher  of  the  Keimui 
Catholics  or^Proteftants,  2 68.  904;  on 
the  ftatement  of  the  acknowledged  doc- 
trinca  of-thc  KcunlAi  Cbu'ch,  3tO. 

>    ■        »•     ^>  £ngli(h»  fee  Great  Britain. 

Epip^nims,  ftZ4, 385. 

Epifcopacy,  ftrtdvres  on  the  Aitiae  n{(ht 
-  of,  3*3. 

Epifcopalians  and  Pieibytefiaiia,  eentioverfy 
between. the,  ezplsliied  by  D*  Mntnit 
145.  .  .    ■  ■     \ 

E^ifcopaliips  in  Scotland,  lemailKS  on  them 
179 ;  declaration  of  that  cliliroh<b  fufab- 
feribe  tht  thirty-nine  affticks  of  the 
Church  of  England,  173. 

'ZqniTaqne,  m  poem,  111. 

lirrois  incident  to  divines ;  pioVabilitjr  of 
their  origin,-  Ac.  205. 

firlkinc.  Dr.  chancer  of,  defcrit»ed  by  Dr. 
Martin,  35. 

Evangelical  Ma|;aane,  objedof  tlie,  488; 
defi:*nntion  of  methodiftical  preachets, 
ib,  ujfcrcnccs  thence  di«wn»  488,  •  487  > 


F. 


Faith,  juftilicttidii  by,  ineeHignirf,  3SIL 
Falls,  the  Ikiellicicy  o^  OofSkhtA^  jm. 
Fkvoqrrtes  of  princci,  evilfr  afibo^  Horn  tlv 

hitueneeof,  414. 
Fmances  of  France  ooridoftad  with  tottlce 

thepnhlie,  184. 
FitiCera)<rs  drmdW  pehdlioa  of  tfi^  ia 

trebad,  17. 
Flax  pi  nt,  utility  of  its  4 

86,  87.  * 
ForeAi.of  France,  faiftiabrioas  eHM  8f  i 

drftraftion,  for  the  taiMing  of  \ 

♦5" 
fktt,  Mr.  view  of  the  oottduft  ml  •  poSiiEBl 

principles  of,  995, 998. 
Fnncc,  account  of  its  ckpcndittiiv,  t«y. 
Fi^ieb  nation,  rtefeni  fiir  in  hmi^avcicnK 

Ananriat  oMIaeks,  450. 
Fftnch,  motives  of  tni,  ki  andemkn  the 

expeditioB  «o  Egyprdcfcihcd,  J: 
Fienoh  fdldien,  orittttaH' beteveea  lkei^  Mid 

rheRomen  Ibldim,  4911  cftwl^ef  tfee 

Rirmar,  id« 
Fhrtd,  the,  petrietic, 


of,  807. 


e. 


Gee,^mdftcteofiii  inhibiie«s  ^ihc 

Chgfffb  tnd^wtch  forces,  leMed,  %  le  s 
Itillbrieal  mftnioMi  oil  the  tiffihn,  £ 

Genius,  the  patronage  of  mca  df,  i«CB8|. 
mewled  ft^fof^rci^fis,  415. 

GiITord,  Mr.  his  tranflation  of  Jmcnd  oeou 
pawd  Wi^  that  hy  M^.  Maiili,  «k,  U\ 
f.jperiority  of  the  forMerpioved,  stf»so. 


■     "  '  '»  Mr.  faUbiy  cHarged^of  tepraftltfiae 

cannibalifm,  M^Riftd  in  ^mr,  96,  09. 
Gleig,  Dr.  the  ferHi^%ns  of,  dStortcdf  by  the 

«*  GhrMbin  ObTervcr,"  391  \  hkh  diMO> 

terof,320,397'  \ 

Glc^Tcs,  tHeoftht,  expired,  lt3» 
Oofpel,  the  doarine 8racpfadited,  vjx, 
QhKre,  invffible,  enquiry  in  the  watt'ou 

•fi  «80. 
Grey's  Elegy,   written  in  a  dranh-jn^ 

fhmftaited'  th  Lathi ;  by  fchooMxy^  c  ^ 

fhendhiion  of,  4^,4418. 
Grret  Brieain,  inhabitu^ts  o^  their  < 

1^4. 
t^ienylllei   Loid|  pitfcot  *^«TfftVrif  0^ 

188. 


lUMt, 


M. 

fMAKks,  thfilr  nOktMt  tea  dt'OTiWd, 
390  i  their  clitiiAer,  ib. 

Mdey't  iMe  ^om,  tefcrlofiif  of,  10  li:* 
etbcf  poctietl  ef(iioiM»  tSs ;  hit  jriaimcr 
eompared  with  thM  of  Co«r^,  «tt, 
•04 ;  Irian  of  his  '<  Trfaunph  of  Mufic/* 
pud  oMernntkiiw  o«  an  arroDinCt  ptn- 
4oxioil  oAfti^iH  tti,  Ma. 
fojuialt 


ISmAit.  60  j 

^ifeem  !u  every  Inttnee  pfoted,  s^^  sM  | 
angular  mnark  on  the  duties  of  poftoral 
oAof ,  %$$,  %$%  I  hU  ftruige  and  cooMbd 
icmark  «ii  the  thirtjr-nine  arbdct^^^^f, 
S70  s  ibAiifiUum  on  the  aetrtbutet  of  Cod. 
»7i  f  •«  redeoiption,  27* ;  hk  attachoient 
to  the  tonftinitioo  of  that  efaurch,  of 
which  he  la  a  roember)  ftridhiKt  on  k. 

Hiftoroffaphen  of  the  Chincfe  empuv,  lu^ 

ture  ol  Kbdr  4utX9  7a. 
Homkidei   trial  for,  hi  China,  iMnaiiahl^ 

•ocoiintofa,  73,77. 
Hofcii,  the  pro,)h«7  of,  hi  what  light  to  be 

viewed,  X99  5  propor  oamca  occurriog  in, 

nplanation  01*  the,  199,  200. 
Horcatranflatcdby  BiflMp  HoHky,  ftria«i«o 

on  the  criticifin  of,  197, 104. 
Ructunian  thcoiy  of  the  earth,  icTutcd,  iti, 

*'4. 


Ybnailtoo,  Geiietal, 

moiyof,  199  »  hU  chanaer,  ib. 
flmwkefkii  coittrovcrty,  the,  obfervatloot 

of  Mr.  Mwhdeon,  t4e,  44%, 
ffeftf,  eit>lao«tiea  of,   accordiog  to  Httt> 

fOA'g  tiMovy,  21 1,  &14. 
tte^Nvr  umsae,   aaknadTcffioae   oa  tfw 

ignorance  of  tb€  cittict  of  the,  197,  (tq 
Horecies,  cutom  of  the  ancient,  10  tkei 

palBiges  io  the  Bible,  S04. 
NtU,  Dr.  tbcolog  aX  ioftitutce  bjc  9ft 5- 
HiU,  Dr.  his  iopf^ortof  the  Caiviaift.c  fyC* 

tern,  and  r^ed'Onof  that prcdeftinati  n 

defended  by  Tajdor  of  Norwich,    351  j   ,  f^|.  „»;,ja.  s«  rit.«  «-  /^l- 

bis  mifnrprefeniiiion   o»  the  Aiminian     JT-^ '"  ^  ^  ^•?^ 

fyftea,  SW;  confideration  of  convecfion    }"J«««!^".  *^urute  notion  of,  ly). 

and  regcfierat  on,  354;  of  jullihcntioa,     '"'^' 
the  vbord  covenant  viewed. 


I. 


Kcalrdhig  10  its  fer^eral  meaning,  357  ; 

baptiim,  iKhy  oiig iaaliy  inlikoted,  3^7, 

9S«;   ovofirmatioiiA  remarks  on,  9^9; 

cjiceltenc  account  of  the  conaeaon  be- 

l^leon  Chn  eh  and  State,  and  of  the  Hcnn> 

nd  principles  of  Pre(by  terian  governnaent, 

^699  ^1 9   cxpUa.tion  of  the  groonds 

lor  the  authority  of  the  Lav   Eldr^s, 

904;   advice  to  future  mnifters  of  the 

Church  of  Scotland.  307  i  i^lervations 

pn  the  Utargy  and  Diie^ry,  307,  308 ; 

^on  the  fulminiftFation  of  the  facrammts, 

and  on  leauring,  30s,  369;  of  tne  doc- 

t'inal  pert  of  preaching,  and  vifiting  tlie 

fick,  #69.  371. 

HiU  ()ir  Richard)  coi.^coverfy  of,    X13  i  his 

•piii|oit  of  the  dergy  m  geiter4,  aiid  of  the 

Calvanifts  in  particulur,  117^  bt$   reluc- 

^nce  10  aclpjiuwXecigc  the  truth  of  uoiver- 

(at  redemiKion,  arid  his  filenc?  re(pe&.mg 

the  liturgy  accounted   fbr,  157 )  his  ^- 

||i)owledgment  refpediog  the  tnfptra(tiun  of 

the  Holy  Ghoft,  %^i  hit  a^Vtrrtioii  rer 

f|«<kHig  the  intrudu^ion  of  C4viiiUin,,  r«- 

i&tted,  %$%,  259  V  ^einarks  comeruiug  th« 

ntercourfe  between  Cranmer  aoti  C4viiH 

»io}  his  miftake  of  the  phrafin  Q(AH 

ele^on,  and  CalvUiiftic  ekkliuu,  ib.  hts 

account  of  Biihop  Jd well's ««  Apology,'*  re^ 

tum\,  %6:>,   t6a}  hit  0|Nnioii  of  Ridley 

and  Bradfoid,  a6a,  263$  his  cuidbunding 

fhc  fgahrinian   wldi  the   Aim«(?ifyinian 


^inition  of  the  ihri|)Curcs,  30X. 

Inftni^iun  of  yonth,  requiring  accuracy  in 
ftatements,  M. 

Inftrudioii,    good  qualifications  for,  united 
with  |iatci  nal  a^aiou,  tbcir  influence.      • 

fnfurrcdions  in  China,  rarity  of,  131  $  dUai^ 
Adion,  prefijnt,  account  of  the,  13  s. 

Intelligence,  licenuy,  X12. 

Interpolations  in  the  holy  f^ptures,  ftricturei 
on,  X05,  206. 

Inralids  ot'chc  array  and  navy,  propofition  bt 
fuppurting  th*  p  41^,  420. 

InvalicHi,  neccfli^  or  incrca/ing  our  di4)olablo 
force,  againft,  300. 

Ireland,  tle|>rBved  Uacr  of,  imported  by  a  iecre| 
committee  of  the  Eiigli(b  Houle  of  Com* 
monsf  16  i  miffion  of  an  agnit.^m  £og« 
lai\U  ia  1791,  to  the  treuTouabie  aifembiy» 
the  Catholic  Coounittee,  1 7  j  jtacommeodcd 
as  the  mo^  prcfcruoie  coimtry  ^  e&abliih- 
Ing  an  inftittidon  of  **  Moral  anil  phy^cal 
Ocograpby^'*  by  Dr.  Patter^^AU,  6s,  6a:  pre- 
tf  renee  given  to  London  for  this  purpofe,  ib. 
^n'iry  of  wood  in,  63  •  the  changa  of  the 
cii  mate  inthat  country  coi)0ideradi  inyiiry  in- 
to tha  various  opinions  reflecting. thb  painty 
64, 6  5 ;  the  population  of,  einpiiry  into,  147. 
Iris,  the  Norwich,  a  Latin  po«m  en,  109, 

no. 
Irilk,  aneient drda of  tho;  mfeteores  drawn 
from  it,  rdpecdog  the  culture  of  the  flax- 

jjb,  aiimcrftof  the         eitby  the  onfora 

of  Buooa^araf  at,  4  prlfiui 


6^ 


Ai^. 


Jamiefom  Dr.  the  ufe  of  teftd  hilbfy,  byi 

004. 
Juveiiol^  remarks  on  the  difterenttianflations 
of»23,  24;  utceflky  ofjiidgm^t  iii  traof- 
laiiii^,  z6  i  ceiifure  of  the  Roman  people 
for  thcif  impudence  by,  27  j  requifitn  ex- 
pected in  a  j^qqA  tranilattdh  of,  ib. 


Kali  purtiqpr,  the  actioii  of^  uppn  ftrlcturei  in 
the  Urethra,  417.  '   . 


tadiei,  addrcTs  to  the,  defcnptlve  of  the  at- 
troictiun  of  a  virtuous  chantctcr,  195$  en- 
comium on  frugality  and  ceremony  in  the 
domeftic  life  of,  x  96. 

Language  of  China,  (teCkina, 

Lavater^s  pbyfiognomy  and  band  writing,  nice 
diiliuctiont  ot"^  373.  ^ 

Lecture,  neceflity  of  caution  in,  187. 

Levelling,  the  fyfleni  of,  prevalence  of^  ftiU 
continuing,  277,  278. 

Lcven,  Lord  and  Lady,  character  of,  ftrangely 
,  depicted  by  Dr.  Martin,  36,  41. 

Lib^,  geneial  obfervations  on,  296, 199. 

Life,  the  middle  raakt  in,  fituation  of,  con- 
fidercd,  381,  383. 

Louis  XVI.  elegy  on, by  BaJlly,483. 

Love,  axecdote  of  tlie  firft  imprelTion  of,  i^66 


M. 

Magee,  aocoupt  of  the  1(bnd  of,  9. 

Mala,  ancient  and  modem,  description  of  i 
and  fe()-  remarks  on  the  government  of  that 
ifland  under  th?  knights  ;  the  nature  of  the 
foil  and  population,  3,  4  ;  the  revenues  of, 

'  and  annual  expetisiiux',  ib.  knights  o^,  kif- 
tory  of  the,  4;  conduct  of  the  French  on 
occupying  it,  4,  5  j  nectiffity  of  its  being 
fubject  to  feme  poWirful  countrj',  8  j  ex- 
hortation to  the  exiled  knights  of,  8,  9. 

Maltefe,  their  marners,  cuftomi,  ceremonies 
and'dhrijrfions  defcribed,  2  ;  peculiar  cuftom 
of,  in  celebrdt.ng  the  fini  oirch  day  of  their 
children,  ib.  account  of  their  obferYation  of 
ShrOTe-Toesday,  2,  3. 

Man,  his  exiftence  in  a  ibte  of  nature  con- 
fidercd,  185. 
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